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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Report  of  the  Archaeological  Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India  during 

Season  1863-64- 

In  describing  tbe  ancient  state  of  the  Panjab,  the  most 
interesting  subject  of  enquiry  is  the  identification  of  those 
famous  peoples  and  cities,  whose  names  have  become  familiar 
to  the  whole  world  through  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  To  find  the  descendants  of  those  peoples  and  the 
sites  of  those  cities  amongst  the  scattered  inhabitants  and 
mined  mounds  of  the  present  day,  I propose,  like  Pliny,  to 
follow  the  track  of  Alexander  himself.  This  plan  has  a 
double  advantage,  for  as  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  as  well  as  the 
Macedonian  invaders,  entered  India  from  the  West,  the  routes 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  pilgrims  will  mutually  illustrate 
each  other.  As  the  subject  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  relating  to  the  people  themselves,  and  the  other  to 
their  works,  I will  discuss  them  separately  under  the  heads 
of  Ethnology  and  Antiquities.  Under  the  first  head  will  be 
described  the  various  races  which  have  settled  in  the  Panjab 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest, 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the  downward  course 
of  each  separate  tribe,  until  it  joins  the  great  stream  of 
modem  history.  Under  the  second  head  will  be  described 
the  ruined  cities  and  ancient  buildings,  which  still  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  Panjab ; and  these  descriptions  will  be 
compared  first  with  the  mediaeval  accounts  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  and  afterwards  with  the  more  ancient  records  of 
the  companions  of  Alexander.  The  account  of  the  anti- 
quities will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  plates,  which  are 
necessary  to  make  the  subject  intelligible. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

The  population  of  the  Panjab  Proper,  excluding  Pesha- 
wur  and  the  Trans-Indus  Districts  attached  to  the  Leia  and 
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Multan  Divisions,  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten  millions,  wlio 


are  distributed  as  follows  : 

Population. 

In  Jalandhar  Division... 

...  2,464,019 

„ Lahor  „ 

...  4,084,122 

,,  Multan  ,, 

...  1,474,574. 

„ Rawal  Pindi  „ 

...  2,197,401 

Total 

...  10,220,116 

Of  the  whole  number  seven-twelfths  are  Musalmans, 
four- twelfths  or  one-third  Hindus,  and  only  one-twelfth 
Sikhs.*  The  Hindus,  perhaps,  predominate  in  most  of  the 
provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Clienab,  but  to  the  west  of  that 
river  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  is  Muhammadan,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  widely-spread  tribe  of  Katris  or 
grain  merchants,  who  are  all  Hindus.  The  greater  bulk  of 
the  population,  hotvever,  is  of  Indian  descent,  being  the  off- 
spring of  Indian  converts,  and  not  of  their  Muhammadan 
conquerors.  But  though  Indian  by  descent,  they  are,  as 
I am  now  prepared  to  show,  mostly  of  Turanian,  and  not  of 
Arian,  extraction. 

Following  my  views,  the  population  of  the  Panjab  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes  according  to  their  pre- 
sumed extraction.  These  are — 

1.  Early  Turanians,  or  Aborigines. 

2.  Aryas,  or  Brahmanical  Hindus. 

3.  Later  Turanians,  or  Indo-Scythians. 

The  early  Turanians  include  all  those  races  of  undeniable 
antiquity  who  do  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  three  classes 
of  Aryas.  Such  are  the  Takkas  and  the  Megs,  the  Dands 
and  the  Satis,  the  Saclan , and  perhaps  also  the  Ddmaras  of 
Kashmirian  history.  I call  them  Turanians  rather  than 
Moguls,  because  the  route  from  Turan  to  the  Panjab  is  not 
only  much  shorter,  but  also  much  more  easy  than  that  from 
Mongolia. 


* These  numbers  are  taken  from  the  last  census.  The  total  number  of  Sikhs  in  the 
Panjab  is  787,534,  and  in  the  Districts  of  Ludiana,  Ambala,  and  Sirsa  to  the  east  of  the 
Satlaj  there  are  173,378,  making  the  total  number  of  Sikhs  in  the  British  Provinces 
900,912. 


ETIINOLOGY. 
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The  Anjas  include  all  the  tribes  of  pure  Ksliatriya 
descent,  such  as  the  Suraj-Vansis  and  iSom-  Vansis  of  the 
hills,  the  Janjulias  of  the  Salt  Range,  and  the  Bliatis  of  the 
Central  and  Eastern  Doabs.  This  class  also  includes  all  the 
Katris  or  grain-sellers,  and  all  the  JDogras  of  mixed  extrac- 
tion, as  their  Aryan  descent,  though  not  pure,  is  generally 
acknowledged.  The  classification  of  the  Awans  is  doubtful ; 
but  as  they  would  appear  to  be  the  Jud  tribe  of  the  Emperor 
Baber,  who  were  derived  from  the  same  ancestor  as  the 
Janjulias,  and  as  their  name  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  that  of 
Amanda,  the  ancient  Province  of  Taxila,  I think  that  the  pro- 
babilities are  in  favour  of  their  Aryan  descent. 

The  later  Turanians  include  the  Gakars,  the  Kdthis,  and 
the  Bdlas  of  the  first  immigration  (which  took  place  either 
before  or  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspes);  the  Jats 
and  Meds  (Sus  and  Abars)  of  the  second  immigration  (towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ),  and  the  Gujars 
(Tochdri)  of  the  third  immigration,  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  century.  I am  aware  that  the  Jats,  Meds,  and 
Gujars  are  generally  considered  to  belong  to  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  Panjab ; but  as  I have  failed  to  find  any 
trace  of  their  names  in  the  historians  of  Alexander,  I con- 
clude that  their  entrance  into  the  Panjab  is  of  later  date 
than  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  invasion.  The  Jilts  and 
Meds  have,  I believe,  been  identified  by  Professor  Lassen 
with  the  Jarttikcis  and  Madras  of  the  Mahabharata ; but  for 
the  reason  above  given,  as  well  as  for  others  which  I will 
adduce  hereafter,  I think  that  this  identification  cannot  be 
maintained. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  history  and  ethnic 
affinities  of  the  various  tribes  who  now  inhabit  the  Panjab, 
it  will  be  useful  to  compare  their  relative  numbers  as  a guide 
to  our  estimation  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
ancient  races  with  whom  I propose  to  identify  them. 

The  most  numerous  race  in  the  Panjab  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  Jats,  who  form  nearly  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  various  Doabs  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  down  to 
Multan.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Sindh-Sagar  Doab  they 
are  scarcely  known,  excepting  perhaps  about  Manikyala, 
where  the  people  called  Pakhrial  are  said  to  be  Jats.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  my  brother’s  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Jats  as  forming  about  four-tenths  of  the  entire  population 
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is  most  probably  correct.  The  next  most  numerous  race 
is  that  of  the  Gujars,  who  are  found  scattered  over  all  the 
Doabs,  but  in  greatest  number  to  the  westward  of  the  Ravi. 
They  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Hazara,  and  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  about  Hasan  Abdal,  Shah-dheri, 
Rawal  Pindi,  and  Gujar  Khan,  in  the  Sindh-Sagar  Doab. 
They  are  also  very  numerous  about  Gujar&t  and  Gujaranwala 
in  the  Chaj  and  Reclina  Doabs.  I estimate  their  numbers  at 
one-half  that  of  the  Jats,  or  about  two-tenths  of  the  entire 
population.  The  remaining  four-tenths  may  be  divided 
between  the  several  different  races  of  Aryan  and  Turanian 
extraction,  the  former,  however,  being  considerably  more 
numerous  than  the  other. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  approximate 
numbers  of  all  the  different  races  now  inhabiting  the  Panjab. 
It  shows  also  what  portion  of  each  race  has  adopted  Muham- 
madanism. The  Sikhs  are  entered  as  Hindus  under  the 
heads  of  Hindu  Jats  and  Gujars,  from  which  tribes  they 
have  almost  wholly  been  derived.  According  to  the  census 
they  form  one-twelfth  of  the  population,  or  rather  less  than 
1,000,000 : 


Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Indo- Scythians. 

Jats 

•10 

•30 

•40 

Gujars 

•5 

•15 

•20 

Hindus. 

•15 

•45 

•60 

Indo-Scythians. 

Hill  Rajputs 

•12 

Takkas,  Megs  ... 

•03 

Ivatris 

•01 

Dogras 

•04 

Bkatis 

... 

*05 

Janjulias 

... 

•03 

A wans 

... 

•02 

•20 

•10 

•30 

Hindus. 
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Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 

Musalmans. 

Gakars  ...  ...  ... 

0 

•04 

Kathis 

0 

•03 

Ghebis,  Katras  ... 

0 

•03 

•00 

•10 

•10 

Musalmans. 

Total  ... 

•35 

•65 

1-00 

I3y  changing  these  names  for  those  of  the  ancient  tribes, 
with  whom  I have  proposed  to  identify  them,  we  obtain  the 
relative  approximate  numbers  of  the  descendants  of  the 
three  great  classes  into  which  I have  divided  the  present 
population  of  the  Panjab.  Much  accuracy  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  but  I believe  that  the 
numbers  give  very  fair  approximations  to  the  truth. 


Total. 

Early  Turanians. 

Takkas 

•01 

Megs  ... 

•01 

Dunds,  Satis,  &c.*  ... 

•01 

Aryas. 

•03 

Hill  Rajputs 

T2 

Katris  ... 

•01 

Dogras  ... 

•04 

Janjukas  ... 

•03 

A wans  ... 

•02 

Bkatis  ... 

•05 

Later  Turanians. 

•27 

Gakars... 

•05 

Kathis  ...  ...  ... 

*05 

•10 

Jats 

•40 

Gujars  ... 

•20 

•70 

Total 

1-00 

* Major  G.  C.  Smith,  Reigning  Family  of  Lahor,  p.  205,  estimates  these  as  follows  : 

Dunds  ...  ...  ...  ...  50,000 

Satis  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20,000 

Sudan...  ...  ...  ...  ...  40,000 


Total 


...  110,000 
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I.  EARLY  TURANIANS. 

1.  Takkas. 

Of  the  early  Turanians , I have  hut  little  to  say,  hut 
even  that  little  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  famous  city  of  Takkasila,  or 
Taxila , derived  its  name  from  the  Takkas.  Now,  when 
Taxila  was  founded,  the  Takkas  must  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  at  least  the  Sindh- Sagar  Doab.  But  as,  when  first 
mentioned  in  history,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  we  find  them  coupled  with  the  Bdkikas  or  Madras  of 
the  Central  Panjab,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  already  been 
ejected  from  their  original  seats,  that  is,  from  the  Western 
Panjab,  beyond  the  Jhelam.  In  the  utter  absence  of  all  in- 
formation, we  can  only  make  guesses,  more  or  less  probable, 
regarding  either  the  date  or  the  cause  of  this  event.  Now,  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  District  of  Taxila  was  already 
called  Amanda ,*  or  Amandra , a name  which  at  once  recals 
the  Awans  of  the  present  day,  and  their  country  Awdnkdri. 
As  the  letters  m and  v are  interchangeable,  the  two  names  are 
so  precisely  the  same  that  I feel  little  hesitation  in  proposing 
the  identification  of  the  Awans  with  the  people  of  the  ancient 
Amanda.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Pliny  derived  his  information  from  a new  source,  or  from  the 
old  historians  of  Alexander.  As  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  likely  source,  we  may  conclude  with  some  probability 
that  the  Takkas  had  already  been  ejected  previous  to  the 
expedition  of  Alexander.  The  cause  of  their  ejectment  may, 
therefore,  be  assigned,  with  much  probability,  to  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Turanian  Colony  of  Gakars,  whose  settlement 
must  have  taken  place  either  during  the  reign  of  Darius 
Ilystaspes,  or  at  some  not  much  earlier  period  of  Turanian 
supremacy  under  the  long  lived  Afrasiyab. 

There  is,  however,  one  trait  of  the  customs  of  the 
people  of  Taxila,  recorded  by  Q.  Curtius,  which  is  so 
peculiar  that,  when  we  find  it  afterwards  mentioned  not  only 
by  Philostratus  but  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrim  Pa-Hian  in 
A.  D.  400,  we  can  scarcely  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  people  of  Taxila  were  of  the  same  race  at 


* Pliuii  Hist.  Nat.,  VI.  23.  Taxilla)  cum  urbe  celebri,  jam  in  plana  demisso  tractu  cui 
universe)  nomen  Amanda). 
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these  two  distant  periods.  Curtius  relates  that  Taxilcs 
entertained  Alexander  splendidly  for  “three  days.”* * * § 
According  to  Philostratus,  the  King  of  Taxila  was  addressed 
by  Appollonious  in  these  words : “ I have  been  now  three 
days  your  guest,  and  on  the  morrow  I mean  to  take  my 
departure  in  compliance  with  your  law.”f  The  statement 
of  the  pilgrim  refers  to  the  neighbouring  district  of  Tidy  ana, 
and  not  to  Taxila  itself,  hut  the  two  districts  were  only 
separated  by  the  Indus,  and  the  people  were  most  probably 
of  the  same  race.  Indeed  the  provinces  immediately  ad- 
joining Udyana  on  the  south  are  still  called  Tdk-Banu 
or  Banu-  Tak.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  those  of  Udy&na 
were  Indians  and  not  Afghans,  as  the  pilgrim  mentions  that 
they  spoke  the  language  of  Central  India.  The  peculiar 
custom  of  the  country  is  thus  described  by  Fa-Hian : “If 
any  foreign  ecclesiastic  arrives,  they  are  all  ready  to  entertain 
him  for  e three  days after  which  they  bid  him  seek  for 
himself  another  resting  place.”  X The  continued  observance 
of  this  peculiar  custom  would  seem  to  show  that  the  same 
people  had  occupied  the  country  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
down  to  A.  D.  400.  I conclude,  therefore,  with  some  cer- 
tainty, that  the  Takkas  had  been  ejected  from  the  Sindh- 
Sagar  Doab  previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 

But  there  is  another  town  of  little  less  celebrity  than 
that  of  Taxila,  which  in  all  probability  still  preserves  the 
name  of  the  Tak  or  Takka  tribe.  This  town  is  Attak  on 
the  Indus,  a name  which  is  not  older  than  the  time  of 
Akbar.  The  old  name  is  preserved  by  Rashid-uddin,  who 
says  that  the  Kabul  River  joins  the  Indus  “near  the  fort 
of  Tankur ,”  or  Et- Tankur , as  it  is  written  with  the  Arabic 
article.  § This  form  of  the  name  no  doubt  suggested  to 
Akbar  the  word  Attak , meaning  “ hindrance  or  obstacle,” 
just  as  Farshaiuar  suggested  to  him  Peshdwur,  the  “ frontier 
town.”  Tankur  or  Takor  is  most  probably  the  Tahora  of 
the  Peutingerian  Tables,  which  is  placed  to  the  westward  of 
Spatura  (Kaspaturos)  and  Alexandria  Bucefalos. 


* Vita  Alexandri,  VIII.  12.  Per  triduum  hospitaliter  Alexander  recepisset, 

+ Vita  Apollonii,  II.  40.  See  also  II.  23,  where  the  King  invites  Apollonius  to  he  “his 
guest  for  three  days,  as  the  laws  of  the  country  did  not  allow  strangers  to  remain  longer 
than  that  time  in  the  city.” 

t Beale’s  Fa  Hian,  c.  VIII.,  p.  27. 

§ Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s  Muhammadan  Historians,  p.  30. 
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In  A.  D.  900  we  find  the  district  of  TalcJca-desa  forming 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gurjjara , or  Gujarat  in  the  Chaj 
_Doab,  when  Raja  Sankara  Varmma  of  Kashmir,  who 
reigned  from  A.  D.  883  to  901,  annexed  it  to  his  own  domi- 
nions.* At  that  time  Takka-clesa  must  have  been  situated 
to  the  north  or  north-east  of  Gujanlt  towards  Kashmir. 
Now,  this  is  the  very  position  in  which  we  find  the  Takkas 
of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  the  hilly  country  on  both 
banks  of  the  Chenab  Vithin  the  Jammu  territory.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  Takkades  must  at  one  time  have  com- 
prised a considerable  portion  of  the  plains,  as  the  annals  of 
Jesalmer  record  that  the  Yddavas  dispossessed  the  Taks 
before  the  foundation  of  Sdlivdhanptir , which  is  generally 
identified  with  Syalkot. 

Up  to  this  point  I have  dealt  only  with  the  Talcs  or 
Takkas  of  the  Northern  Panjab,  but  as  the  Talcs  or  Tauks 
of  Sindh  are  mentioned  by  several  writers  as  one  of  the 
three  aboriginal  races  of  the  province,  it  would  seem  that 
on  tlicir  first  ejection  from  Taxila  some  portion  of  the  tribe 
must  have  sought  refuge  towards  the  south. f Nothing 
further  is  recorded  of  the  Taks  of  Sindh ; but  as  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  we  find  a Talc  Chief  in  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  fortress  of  Aser,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  tribe  had  extended  itself  towards  the  east  some  time 
before  the  Muhammadans  appear  in  India.  According  to 
Chand,  this  Chief,  named  Clidta  Tdk,  with  the  title  of 
Mdwat , played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of  Prithi  Raj, 
and  was  wounded  at  Kanoj.  Just  two  centuries  later,  one 
Sdrang  Tdk  became  the  first  Muhammadan  king  of  Gujarat, 
under  the  title  of  Muzafar  Shah 4 

The  former  importance  of  this  race  is  perhaps  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  old  Nagari  character,  which  is 
still  in  use  throughout  the  whole  country  from  Bamiyan 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  is  named  Tdlcari , most  probably 
because  this  particular  form  was  first  brought  into  use, 
either  by  them  or  by  the  race  who  succeeded  them  in 
Taxila.  I have  found  this  character  in  common  use  under 


* Troyer’s  Raja  Tarangini,  V.  150,  and  155,  Calcutta  edition. 

+ Postans  in  Journal  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1844,  p.  1S5  ; sec  also  Dowson’s  edition 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  II.  123. 

J Briggs,  IV.  2,  Note,  says  that  Muzafar  was  born  a Hindu  Prince. 
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the  same  name  amongst  the  grain  dealers  to  the  west 
of  the  Indus  and  to  the  east  of  the  Satlaj,  as  well  as  amongst 
the  Brahmans  of  Kashmir  and  Kangra.  It  is  used  in  the 
inscriptions  as  well  as  upon  the  coins  of  Kashmir  and 
Kangra ; it  is  seen  on  the  Sati  monuments  of  Mandi,  and 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Pinjor ; and  lastly  the  only  copy  of  the 
Baja  Tarangini  of  Kashmir  was  preserved  in  this  character. 
I have  obtained  copies  of  the  alphabet  from  twenty-six 
different  places  between  the  Yuzufzai  country  and  Simla. 
In  several  of  these  places  the  TaJcari  is  also  called  Munde  and 
Lunde,  which  means  simply  “ short,”  that  is  a cursive  form 
of  writing.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  alphabet  is,  that  the 
vowels  are  never  attached  to  the  consonants,  but  are  always 
written  separately  with,  of  course,  the  single  exception  of 
the  short  a,  which  is  inherent.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  in 
this  alphabet  the  initial  letters  of  the  cardinal  numbers 
have  almost  exactly  the  same  forms  as  the  nine  unit  figures 
at  present  in  use. 

According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Tak  tribe  were  descended 
from  Takshaka,  the  founder  of  the  Ndgavansis , or  serpent 
race,  who,  according  to  Hindu  belief,  had  the  power  of 
assuming  the  human  form  at  pleasure.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Nag  as,  who  throughout  the  Yedas  appear  as  the 
enemies  of  the  primitive  Aryas,  were  really  a race  of  dragon 
worshippers,  akin  to  the  Scytho-Median  Zohdk.  That  the 
TakJcas  or  Takshakas,  were  also  dragon  worshippers,  we  have 
a convincing  proof  in  the  fact  that  the  king  of  Taxila  kept 
two  large  serpents  at  so  late  a period  as  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. We  know  also  that  the  famous  spring  at  Hasan 
Abdal  was  called  the  fount  of  Nldpatra,  the  dragon  brother 
of  Takshaka.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  these  ophiolatrous 
Takkas  were  actually  the  same  as  the  Takshakas  of  the 
Hindus,  we  may  extract  a meaning  from  the  Puranic  story 
of  the  death  of  Parikshita  by  the  bite  of  the  serpent 
Takshaka.  Parikshita  was  the  grandson  of  Arjuna  Pandava, 
and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Yudhisthira  on  the  throne 
of  Indraprastha,  or  ancient  Delhi.  His  death  by  the  bite 
of  Takshaka  may,  therefore,  be  interpreted  as  showing  a 
conflict  between  the  Pandavas  of  ancient  Delhi,  and  the 
Takkas  of  the  Panjab,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Ibis  event  may  be  dated  about  1100  B.  C. 
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According  to  the  Mahabhdrata  and  the  Purdnas , the 
Takshakas  were  the  descendants  of  Takshaka,  one  of  the 
many  sons  of  Kasyapa  by  his  serpent  wife  Kadru.  Other 
sons  were  called  Ndga,  Karkota,  Vasuki,  Sesha , Maha- 
padma,  &c.,  all  of  whom  were  equally  regarded  as  kings 
of  the  serpents,  while  their  names  are  used  quite 
indiscriminately  to  designate  the  ophite  race.  Thus  Ndgas, 
Kdrkotakas,  and  Takshakas  are  all  names  of  hut  one  and  the 
same  people.  As  descendants  of  Kadru,  they  are  also  called 
Kudravas  or  Kadraveyas.  This  name  1 find  upon  three 
very  old  cast  coins  in  my  own  possession,  given  in  its  Pali 
form  as  Kadasa.  The  coins  are  of  two  different  types,  but 
in  all  the  specimens  the  name  is  accompanied  by  the 
figure  of  a snake.  This  pictorial  illustration  of  the  name 
seems  to  me  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  coins  must 
belong  to  the  ophiolatrous  race  of  Kddravas,  and  as  the  coins 
were  obtained  in  the  Western  Panjab,  while  the  characters 
are  similar  to  those  of  Asoka’s  inscriptions,  I think  that 
they  may  he  attributed  with  much  confidence  to  the  early 
Takkas  of  Takka-desa. 

I cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  the  Takkas  without 
stating  my  belief  that  the  valley  of  Kashmir  was  originally 
peopled  by  this  ophiolatrous  race.  In  the  Baja  Tarangini 
the  whole  country  is  said  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Nila, 
the  king  of  the  serpents,  whose  dwelling  was  in  the  Vitasta, 
or  Hydaspes,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
was  this  serpent  worship,  that  even  to  this  day  every  spring 
and  river-source  in  the  valley  is  dedicated  to  some  particular 
Ndga.  The  serpent  worship  was  abolished  by  the  Buddhist 
King  Kanishka  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ; 
hut  shortly  after  his  death  the  Ndga  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  other  ceremonies  were  all  restored  by  Gonarda  III. 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Nila  Pur  ana.  At  a late  date, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  a certain  Ndga  named 
Durlabha  established  the  Karkota  dynasty,  which  ruled 
Kashmir  with  great  splendour  for  nearly  two  centuries  and 
a half. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  social  position  of 
the  Takkas  who  are  found  in  the  hill  states  of  Jammu , 
j Rdmnagar,  and  Kashtwar.  I have  called  them  Turanians 
because  they  certainly  are  not  Aryas.  According  to  my 
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authorities,  Maharaja  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu  and  the  ex- 
Raj  a of  Kashtwar,  both  of  whom  knew  them  well,  the 
TcikJcas  are  inferior  to  Rajputs  and  equal  to  Jats.  The 
very  same  position  is  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
who  calls  them  “ a Hindu  Jat  zemindar  race.”*  The 
same  grade  may  also  be  assigned  to  the  Takkas  on  the 
authority  of  a story  told  by  Colonel  Tod,  who  relates  that 
the  children  of  the  Bhati  Chief  Mangal  Kao  became  Jats 
by  eating  with  Satidas  Talc . Prom  all  these  instances,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Takkas  or  Tdk  cannot  possibly  belong  to  the 
Aryan  family,  and  as  the  name  of  Takkasila  is  much  older 
than  the  time  of  Alexander,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  later  Turanians  or  Indo-Scythians. 
Por  these  reasons  I have  assigned  them  to  the  class  of  early 
Turanians,  who  were  in  all  probability  the  aborigines  of  the 
country. 

2.  Megs. 

Connected  with  the  Takkas  by  a similar  inferiority  of 
social  position  is  the  tribe  of  Megs,  who  form  a large  part 
of  the  population  ofRiyasi,  Jammu,  and  Aknur.  According 
to  the  annals  of  the  Jammu  Kajas,  the  ancestors  of  Gulab 
Singh  were  two  Rajput  brothers,  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
Prithi  Raj,  settled  on  the  bank  of  the  Tohi  or  Tohvi  River 
amongst  the  poor  race  of  cultivators  called  Megs.  Mr. 
Gardner  calls  them  “a  poor  race  of  low  caste,”  but  more 
numerous  than  the  Takkas. f In  another  place  he  ranges 
them  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  outcasts ; but  this  is 
quite  contrary  to  my  information,  and  is  besides  inconsis- 
tent with  his  own  description  of  them  as  “ cultivators.” 
They  are  but  little  inferior,  if  not  equal,  to  Takkas.  I have 
failed  in  tracing  their  name  in  the  middle  ages,  but  I believe 
that  we  safely  identify  them  with  the  Mekei  of  Aryan, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  River  Saranges  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Hydraotes.  $ This  river  lias  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty,  but  as  it  is  mentioned  immediately 
after  the  Hyphasis  or  Bias,  it  should  be  the  same  as  the 


* Smith’s  Reigning  Family  of  Labor,  p.  232,  and  Appendix  p.  xxix.  In  the  text  he 
makes  the  “ Tukkers”  Hindus,  but  in  the  Appendix  he  calls  the  “ Tuk”  a “ Brahman 
caste,”  The  two  names  are,  however,  most  probably  not  the  same. 

t Ibid,  pp.  232,  234,  and  Appendix  p.  xxix. 

J Indica,  c.  4. 
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Satlaj,  In  Sanskrit  the  Satlaj  is  called  Satadru,  or  the 
“ hundred  channeled,”  a name  which  is  fairly  represented 
hy  Ptolemy’s  Zaradrus , and  also  hy  Pliny’s  Hesidrus,  as  the 
Sanskrit  Sata  becomes  Mata  in  many  of  the  W.  Dialects. 
In  its  upper  course  the  commonest  name  is  Satrudr  or 
Satudr,  a spoken  form  of  Satudra,  which  is  only  a corrup- 
tion of  the  Sanskrit  Satadru.  By  many  Brahmans,  how- 
ever, Satudra  is  considered  to  he  the  proper  name,  although 
from  the  meaning  which  they  give  to  it  of  “ hundred- 
bellied,”  the  correct  form  would  be  Satodra.  Now  Arrian’s 
Saranges  is  evidently  connected  with  these  various  readings, 
as  Satdnga  means  the  “ hundred  divisions,”  or  “ hundred 
parts,”  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  channels  which  the 
Satlaj  takes  just  as  it  leaves  the  hills.  According  to  this 
identification  the  Mekei , or  ancient  Megs , must  have  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Satlaj  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s 
invasion. 

In  confirmation  of  this  position,  I can  cite  the  name  of 
Megarsus , which  Dionysius  Periegetes  gives  to  the  Satlaj, 
along  with  the  epithets  of  great  and  rapid.*  This  name  is 
changed  to  Cymander  hy  Avienus,  but  as  Priscian  preserves 
it  unaltered,  it  seems  probable  that  we  ought  to  read 
Mycander , which  would  assimilate  it  with  the  original  name 
of  Dionysius.  But  whatever  may  he  the  true  reading  of 
Avienus,  it  is  most  probable  that  we  have  the  name  of  the 
Meg  tribe  preserved  in  the  Megarsus  Biver  of  Dionysius. 
On  comparing  the  two  names  together,  I think  it  possible 
that  the  original  reading  may  have  been  Megandros , which 
would  he  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  Megadru , or  river  of 
the  Megs.  Now  in  this  very  part  of  the  Satlaj,  where  the 
river  leaves  the  hills,  we  find  the  important  town  of 
MaJchowal , the  town  of  the  Match  or  Magh  tribe,  an  inferior 
class  of  cultivators,  who  claim  descent  from  Baja  Mukh- 
tesar , a Sarsuti  Brahman  and  King  of  Mecca  l “Prom 
him  sprang  Sahariya,  who  with  his  son  Sal  was  turned  out 
of  Arabia,  and  migrated  to  the  Island  of  Pundri;  even- 
tually they  reached  Mahmudsar,  in  Barara,  to  the  west  of 
Bhatinda,  where  they  colonised  seventeen  villages.  Thence 
they  were  driven  forth,  and,  after  sundry  migrations,  are  now 
settled  in  the  districts  of  Patiala,  Shaliabad,  Thanesar, 


* Or  bis  Descriptio,  V.  1145. 
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Ambala,  Mustafabad,  Sadhaora,  and  Muzafarnagar.”*  From 
this  account  we  learn  that  the  earliest  location  of  the 
Maghs  was  to  the  westward  of  Bhatinda,  that  is,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Satlaj.  At  what  period  they  were  driven  from 
this  locality  they  know  not ; but  if,  as  seems  highly  pro- 
bable, the  Magians  whom  Timur  encountered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  were  only  Maghs,  their  eject- 
ment from  the  banks  of  the  Satlaj  must  have  occurred  at 
a comparatively  early  period.  The  Megs  of  the  Chenab 
have  a tradition  that  they  were  driven  from  the  plains  by 
the  early  Muhammadans,  a statement  which  we  may  refer 
either  to  the  first  inroads  of  Mahmud,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  to  the  final  occupation  of  Lalior 
by  his  immediate  successors. 

3.  Other  Tribes. 

Of  the  other  hill  tribes  called  Sati,  Duncl,  and  Sadan,  I 
know  very  little.  The  Dunds  and  Satis  occupy  the  hills  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Jhelam  above  Gakars ; and  the  Sadan 
tribe  holds  the  district  of  Punacli  on  the  east  of  the  Jhelam. 
According  to  Mr.  Gardner,  all  three  are  Raj  puts  f ; but  this 
differs  from  the  information  which  I received  from  the 
people  of  the  plains,  according  to  whom  they  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  be  considered  as  Rajputs,  and  as  they  were  long 
ago  converted  to  Muhammadanism,  I think  that  their  claim 
to  a Rajput  origin  is  a very  doubtful  one.  The  gallant 
resistance  which  Shams  Khan,  Chief  of  the  Sadan  tribe  of 
Punach,  offered  for  a long  time  to  all  the  power  of  Gulab 
Singh,  was  however  quite  worthy  of  a Rajput.  His  memory 
is  still  fondly  cherished  by  all  these  wild  people,  who  glory 
in  telling  how  nohly  he  opposed  Gulab  Singh,  until  he  was 
betrayed  by  a dastard  follower.  Every  attempt  to  take  him 
alive  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  at  last  killed  in  his  sleep 
by  a traitor.  In  1839,  I saw  his  skull  suspended  in  a cage 
on  the  top  of  the  Adi-Dak  Pass  above  Bhimbar. 

II.  ARYAS. 

The  earliest  notices  that  we  possess  of  the  ancient  Aryas 
are  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  people  themselves  as 


* Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  VII.,  754,  by  M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esq. 
f Smith’s  Reigning  Family  of  Lahor , Appendix,  p.  xxvii. 
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preserved  in  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Parsis,  and  in  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata  and  Pur&nas  of  the  Hindus.  But  as  the  first  of 
these  hooks  treats  only  of  the  western  Aryas,  we  must  draw 
all  our  information  regarding  the  early  settlements  of  their 
Eastern  brethren  from  the  Indian  authorities  alone. 

According  to  these  accounts,  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  Indus  were  occupied  by  the  various  descendants  of 
Yayati , the  founder  of  the  Chandravcinsis,  or  Lunar  race. 
Thus  the  progeny  of  his  son  Yadu,  called  Ycldavas,  occupied 
the  lower  Indus,  and  gradually  extended  their  power  until 
they  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  eastward,  as 
far  as  Mathura  on  the  Jumna,  and  Mahesmati  and  Chedi 
on  the  Narbadda. 

The  Panjab  was  appropriated  by  the  Anavcis , or  descen- 
dants of  a second  son  Aim , who  are  severally  named  Vrisha- 
clarblia,  Suvira,  Kaikeyci , and  Madrci,  and  who  are  said  to  have 
given  their  names  to  the  different  districts  which  they  occu- 
pied. Thus  Mcidra-desa  was  the  plain  country  between  the 
Jhelam  and  the  Bavi,  while  Sauvira  was  the  plain  country 
between  the  Indus  and  Jhelam,  in  which  was  most  probably 
included  the  whole  of  the  Salt  range  of  hills.  The  name 
of  Vrishadarblia  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the  Briscibrita  or 
Brisambritoe  of  Pliny,  who  being  coupled  with  the  Taxillce, 
must  have  been  near  neighbours  of  the  Sauviras.  The  exact 
position  of  Kaikeyci  is  doubtful.  Professor  Lassen  places  it 
between  the  Bias  and  Eavi,  but  the  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  the  Bdmdyanci  would  rather  seem  to  show  that  it  was 
somewhere  on  the  line  of  the  Jhelam,  as  the  ambassadors  of 
Dasaratha  are  described  as  passing  right  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Bdhikas  (or  Madra-desa ) before  they  reached 
Girivraja,  the  capital  of  Kaikeya .*  I would  identify  Girivraja 
or  Girwrajakci,  with  Girjdk  which  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Jalalpur  on  the  Jhelam,  and  which  is  still  applied  to  the 
old  ruined  fort  on  the  top  of  the  hill  immediately  overhanging 
the  town. 

To  the  cast  of  the  Panjab  Proper  another  descendant  of 
Amt,  called  Trina,  became  the  founder  of  Yaudheyct , a name 
that  is  seen  on  two  classes  of  coins,  which  are  found  most 
plentifully  in  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Jumna. 


* I’entapotamia  Iudica,  p.  13. 
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The  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges  above  ilie  Delta  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Pauravas  or  descendants  of  Puru  a third 
son  of  Yaydti.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Mahabharata  we 
findMagadha  occupied  by  Jarasandha,  Panchala  by  Drupada, 
Hastinapura  by  Duryodhana,  and  Indraprastha  by  Yudhish- 
thira  and  his  brothers.  Of  these  four,  however,  Drupada  was 
the  only  one  who  kept  the  old  family  name  of  Paurava , the 
tribes  of  Jarasandha  and  Duryodhana  having  adopted  the 
new  patronymic  of  Kaurciva , from  their  common  ancestor 
Kuru,  while  Yudhishthira  and  his  brothers,  the  sons  of 
Pandu,  were  called  the  Pancha  Pandava  or  five  Pdndus,  a 
name  which  has  since  become  famous  all  over  India.  The 
occupation  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  is  attributed  to  three 
brothers,  descendants  of  Ann,  called  Anga,  Banga,  and 
Kcdinga,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  districts  which  they 
held.*  A fourth  brother  named  Pundra  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  Paundras,  a tribe  which  is  coupled  with  the 
JDarvabhisaras  and  Bdradas  in  the  Baja  Tarangini,  and  whose 
name  perhaps  may  be  still  preserved  in  the  modern  Putawdr , 
which  would  be  an  easy  and  natural  corruption  of  Paundra- 
uoara , through  the  Pali  form  of  Paudawar , or  Poddawdr. 

On  the  extreme  west,  the  country  of  Gandlidra,  which 
corresponds  with  the  modern  districts  of  Peshawar,  is  said  to 
have  been  named  after  its  occupant,  who  was  descended  from 
Bruhya,  a fourth  son  of  Yaydti. 

The  above  is  a rapid  sketch  of  the  earliest  distribution 
of  territory  amongst  the  Chandravansi  Aryas  down  to  the 
time  of  the  great  war,  or  about  B.  C.  1426,  as  recorded  in 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus  themselves.  At  the  same 
period  the  country  occupied  by  the  Surajvansi  Aryas  would 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  districts  on  the  north  of 
Ganges  called  Ayodhya,  Mithila,  and  Vaisali.  But  this  dis- 
tribution of  territory  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  expulsion  of 
Krishna  and  his  followers  from  the  lower  Indus,  and  by  a 
general  immigration  of  the  Yddavas  into  the  Panjab. 

At  this  point  of  their  history  we  lose  the  guidance  of 
the  Puranas,  and  are  obliged  to  consult  the  meagre  chronicles 

* Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana  B.  IV.,  c.  18.  Usinara,  the  eighth  descendant  from  Anu,  had 
five  sons — 1,  Sivi,  founder  of  the  Saivas  ; 2,  Trina,  founder  of  the  Yaudheyas  ; 3,  Nava, 
founder  of  the  Navarashtras  ; 4,  Krimi,  founder  of  the  city  of  Krimila  ; and  5 Uarvan 
founder  of  the  Ainbashtas.  The  eldest  Sivi  had  four  sons — 1,  Vrishadarbha ; 2,  Suvira 
founder  of  the  Sauviras  ; 3,  Kaikeya,  founder  of  the  Kaikeyas  ; and  4,  Madra,  the  founder 
of  the  Madras. 
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of  the  modern  bards.  According  to  the  Yadava  annals  of 
Jesalmer,  Ndba,  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  descent  from  Krishna, 
established  himself  as  king  of  Marusthala.  The  position  ^of 
this  district  is  doubtful,  but,  judging  from  its  name,  we  may 
guess  that  it  refers  to  the  desert  country  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Jhelam.  This  position  is  almost  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  acquisition  of  Bhera  on  the  Jhelam  by  Judhbhdn, 
the  nephew  of  Ndba,  and  his  followers,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Salt  Range  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  of 
Jddu-ka-ddng  or  the  “ Jaxlun  Mountains.”  About  this  time 
also,  according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Rajas  of  Kangra, 
the  North-East  Panjab  was  occupied  by  another  branch  of 
the  Chandravansi  race,  which  had  previously  held  Multan. 
Susarma  Chandra,  the  leader  of  this  branch,  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  great  war  on  the  side  of  Duryodhana 
against  the  Pandavas,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  expelled 
from  this  country,  when  he  retired  to  the  hills  of  the  Kdtocli , 
and  established  himself  firmly  by  building  the  strong  Port  of 
Kangra.  This  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Lunar 
race  in  the  North-East  Panjab  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  Traigarttas,  or  people  of  the  Jdlandlmra  T>odb,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mahabharata  as  having  taken  part  in  the  great 
war.  Prom  that  time  down  to  the  present  day,  the  descen- 
dants of  Susarma  Chandra  have  continued  to  hold  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hill  states  between  the  Satlaj  and  the 
Ravi.  Beyond  these  limits  the  only  tribes  whom  they  claim 
as  brethren  are  the  Cliiblis  or  Chibhdn  of  Bhimbar,  between 
the  Jhelam  and  the  Ravi,  and  the  Janjuhas  to  the  west  of  the 
Jhelam.  Both  of  these  races  are  now  Musalmans,  but  they 
still  assert  their  descent  from  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata. 

Prom  the  close  of  the  great  war  to  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  a period  of  just  eleven  centuries,  the  only 
clue  which  we  have  to  guide  us  in  discovering  the  changes 
that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Panjab,  consists  of  an 
imperfect  comparison  between  the  names  of  tribes  and 
districts  in  the  heroic  ages  just  described  and  those 
which  we  find  in  the  historians  of  Alexander.  But  this 
comparison,  in  spite  of  the  very  few  names  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  at  once  reveals  the  fact  that  a large  and 
successful  immigration  of  the  JPauravas  must  have  taken 
place  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Pan  jab.  Thus  between  the 
Ilydaspes  and  the  Akesincs,  Alexander  encountered  a king, 
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whom  the  Greeks  called  Poms,  and  in  the  next  Doab  lie 
found  another  Porus,  the  nephew  of  the  former.  That 
this  was  not  the  real  name  of  these  kings,  but  simply  that  of 
their  tribe,  the  Paurcwas,  or  descendants  of  Puru , was  first 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Lassen,  who  further  quoted  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  to  show  that  in  his  time  the  country 
on  the  upper  Hydaspes  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Pdndavas 
the  most  powerful  branch  of  the  family  of  Puru.  Just  ten 
years  ago  I drew  attention  to  another  fact,  preserved  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  great  ancestor  of  Alexander’s  antagonist 
was  called  Gegasios,  a name  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  re- 
cognize that  of  Yaydti,  or  Jajdti,  the  common  progenitor  of 
all  the  Lunar  families.*  Such  remarkable  coincidences  of 
name  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  upper  portions  of 
the  Cliaj  and  Uechna  Loabs  had  already  been  occupied  by 
the  Pauravas  at  some  period  prior  to  the  Macedonian  inva- 
sion. These  districts  they  must  have  wrested  from  the  Talckas 
or  Bdhikos , who  are  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Madra-desa, 
of  whom  we  have  any  record. 

Janjuhas  and  Awans. 

The  Janjuhas , who  occupy  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
salt  range,  claim  to  be  descended  from  Raja  Mall,  the 
founder  of  the  old  fort  of  Mallot,  who  is  variously  said  to 
have  been  either  a contemporary  or  a descendant  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Mahabharata.  According  to  the  Emperor 
Babar  the  Jud  and  the  Janjuha  were  “ two  races  descended 
from  the  same  father,”!  who  from  old  times  had  been  rulers 
of  the  hills  between  Nilab  and  Bhera,  that  is,  of  the  salt 
range.  “ On  one-half  of  the  hill  lived  the  Jud,  and  on  the 
other  half  the  Janjuha .”  The  Awans  now  occupy  the 
western  half  of  these  hills  towards  Nilab,  and,  from  all  I 
could  leaYn,  they  would  appear  to  have  been  settled  there  for 
many  centuries.  They  must  therefore  be  the  Jud  of  Baber’s 
memoirs,  for  Jud  was  not  the  true  name  of  the  people,  but 
was  applied  to  them  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ml.  Sakeswar, 
which  was  called  Jud  by  the  Muhammadans  on  account  of 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  Mt.  Jud,  or  Ararat  in  Armenia. 
According  to  their  own  accounts  the  Janjuhas  once  occupied 


# Plutarch  de  Fluviis — in  voce  Hydaspes. 
f Autobiography  translated  by  Ersldne,  p.  254. 
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the  whole  of  Tutawar  from  which  they  were  ejected  by  the 
Gakars.  This  is  partly  confirmed  by  Baber’s  statement  that 
the  Janjuhas  were  “ old  enemies  of  the  Gakars,”  and  partly 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Gakars  themselves,  who  affirm  that 
on  their  arrival  from  the  west  they  drove  out  the  Janjuhas. 
But  as  the  Janjuhas  now  occupy  Makhyala  and  other  places 
in  the  Salt  Bange,  which  are  known  to  have  been  Gakar 
possessions  in  former  days,  we  may  infer  either  that  they 
have  recovered  some  of  their  original  holdings,  or  that  they 
have  wrested  new  places  from  their  old  enemies.* 

According  to  my  view  the  Janjuhas,  who  claim  to  be 
Aryas,  are  most  probably  Anavas,  or  descendants  of  Ami. 
In  the  spoken  dialects  they  would  be  called  Anu  and 
Anuwdn,  and  the  latter  form  indeed  would  seem  to  be  the 
original  name  of  the  present  Awcin  tribe.  In  the  total 
absence  of  all  written  records,  I have  almost  nothing  to  offer 
in  favour  of  this  identification,  except  its  great  probability. 
The  two  names  are  absolutely  the  same ; the  district  which 
the  Awans  now  occupy  was  colonized  by  the  Anuwdn , or 
descendants  of  Anu;  and  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Taxila  was  called  Amanda  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  On  these 
rather  light  foundations  I venture  to  raise  the  conjecture, 
that  at  the  period  of  Alexander’s  expedition  the  Awans  were 
probably  in  possession  of  Taxila,  and  the  Janjuhas  of  Pindi 
Gheb,  while  the  Gakars,  or  people  of  Abissares,  held  the 
greater  part  of  Putawar.  Just  two  centuries  later  the  first 
invasion  of  Indo-Scythians  must  have  caused  a very  general 
displacement  of  the  ruling  races.  Their  coins  alone,  which  are 
found  in  such  numbers  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab,  show  most 
decisively  that  the  principal  cities,  such  as  Taxila,  Maniky- 
ala  and  Puta  (Jhelam),  were  at  once  occupied  by  the  con- 
querors. The  vanquished  would  naturally  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  less  accessible  districts  around,  and  to  this 
period,  therefore,  I would  refer  the  settlement  of  the  Awans 
and  Janjuhas  in  the  salt  range  to  the  south,  and  of  the 
Gakars  in  the  hilly  tracts  of  Pharwala  and  Dangali  to  the 
north-east. 

Of  their  subsequent  history  but  little  is  recorded  ; we 
know  only  that  they  were  divided  into  several  branches, 


* According  to  Abul  Fazl,  Ain  Akbari,  II.,  377,  the  Januhas,  Jhareyas,  and  Bkatis  were 
all  branches  of  the  Jddan  or  Yddavas. 
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and  had  all  become  Muhammadans.  In  the  time  of  Baber, 
the  ruling  tribe,  called  the  Karluki  Hazaras , held  the 
districts  on  both  banks  of  the  lower  Suhan  River,  under 
their  Chiefs  Sangar  Khan  Karluki,  and  Mirza  Malvi  Karluki. 
At  a still  earlier  period  the  Chiefs  of  this  tribe,  Hasan  Kar- 
luk  and  his  son  Muhammad  had  asserted  their  independence 
by  striking  coins  in  their  own  names.  The  coins  of  the 
father  are  of  the  well  known  “ Bull  and  Horseman”  type, 
with  the  legend  in  Nagari  letters,  “ Sri  Hasan  Karluk” 
The  coins  of  the  son  are  of  three  different  kinds,  two  with 
Persian  characters  only,  and  the  third  with  Persian  on  one 
side  and  Nagari  on  the  other.  On  the  last  coin  there  is  a 
rude  figure  of  a horse  surrounded  by  the  Chiefs  title, 
Naser-ud-dunya-ioa-ud-din  in  Persian  letters,  and  on  the 
reverse  his  name  in  three  lines  of  Nagari  letters,  Sri  Mu- 
hammad Karluk.  On  one  of  the  Persian  coins  this  Chief 
calls  himself  Muhammad  bin  Hasan  Karluk , and  on  the 
other  he  takes  the  titles  of  TJl-Malik-ul-Mudzam  Muhammad 
bin  Hasan.  Prom  the  types  and  general  appearance  of  these 
coins  their  date  may  he  fixed  with  certainty  as  coeval  with 
those  of  Altamsh  and  his  sons,  or  from  A.  D.  1210  to  1265. 

The  old  mound  near  Darapur  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jhelam,  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Dilawar,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  this  family,  as  the 
people  affirm  that  most  of  their  coins  are  found  there.  My 
own  experience  shows  that  the  belief  of  the  people  is  well 
founded,  as  out  of  48  coins  which  I obtained  at  Dilawar 
and  Darapur,  26,  or  rather  more  than  one-half,  belonged  to 
the  Karluki  family.* 


Bhatis. 

The  Bhatis,  who  are  found  chiefly  in  the  central  and 
eastern  districts  of  the  Panjab,  are  Yadavas  of  acknow- 
ledged descent  through  the  far  famed  Krishna.  The 

* Early  last  year  (1870)  I discovered  six  large  silver  coins  of  Saif-uddin  Hasan 
Karlugh  in  tlie  Masson  collection  of  the  East  India  Museum,  with  the  dates  of  A.  H. 
633,  634  ; and  early  in  the  present  year  I obtained  at  Delhi  a large  silver  coin  of  his  son 
Naser-uddin  Muhammad  with  the  unit  date  of  7,  the  tens  and  hundreds  being  gone.  I 
read  the  name  of  the  mint  as  Kahrur,  an  old  city  to  the  south-east  of  Multan,  where, 
according  to  Abu  Rihan,  Vikramaditya  defeated  the  Sakas  in  A.  D.  78.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his 
coins  of  the  Pathans  Kings,  p.  92,  has  assigned  the  true  place  to  these  two  Princes.  The 
father,  Saif-uddin,  was  one  of  the  leading  generals  of  Jalal-uddin  of  Khwarazm,  and  was  put 
in  charge  of  Ghor  and  Ghazni  when  that  monarch  left  India  in  A.  H.  620,  or  A.  D. 
1223.  There  he  continued  to  rule  until  A.  H.  636,  when  the  Mogul  advance  in  force 
drove  him  towards  Sindh  and  Multan.  He  was  killed  during  the  same  year  at  the  siege 
of  Multan.  His  son  Naser-uddin  Muhammad  appeared  to  have  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
dominions  in  Sindh,  and  to  have  been  held  in  consideration  as  a powerful  monarch.  He 
was  still  reigning  on  the  arrival  of  Hulagu  Khan’s  ambassadors  in  A.  H.  658. 
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original  name  of  the  tribe  was  Bhati , and  this  name  is  still 
held  by  the  Hindu  Yadavas  of  Jesalmer,  but  their  brethren 
of  the  Panjab,  who  have  become  Muhammadans,  are  univer- 
sally known  as  Bhatis.  According  to  the  generally  accepted 
tradition  of  the  race,  their  Yddava  ancestors  occupied  Gajni, 
or  Gajnipur,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  Raja 
Gaj  or  Gajpat,  who  reigned  fourteen  generations  before 
Salivahan.  The  actual  foundation  of  the  city  is  placed 
twelve  generations  before  Raja  Gaj.  At  four  generations 
to  a century,  which  is  the  average  rate  in  India,  the  date 
of  Raja  Gaj  may  be  fixed  at  about  B.  C.  300,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  city  somewhere  about  B.  C.  600.  Colonel 
Tod  has  identified  this  Gajnipur  with  the  Ghazni  of  Afgha- 
nistan ; hut  the  true  position  would  appear  to  be  at  Rawal 
Pindi,  where  tradition  places  an  ancient  city  named  Gajipur. 
The  British  cantonment  now  occupies  the  site  of  this  city, 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  size,  as 
ancient  coins  and  broken  bricks  are  still  found  over  an 
extent  of  two  square  miles.  Greek  silver  coins  of  Apollo- 
dotus,  Hippostratus,  Azas,  and  Azilises,  now  in  my  posses* 
sion,  have  been  dug  up  near  the  Sadar  Bdzar,  and  several 
figures,  together  with  an  inscribed  lamp  and  a steatile  box, 
were  found  to  the  east  of  the  jail.  Near  this  spot  there 
was  formerly  a tope,  which  is  mentioned  by  General  Court, 
but  the  stones  were  removed  some  years  ago  to  build  the 
jail,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  the  monument  save  its 
name,  which  is  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Topi. 

Here  then  at  Rawal  Pindi,  the  ancient  Gajipur , it 
seems  probable  that  the  descendants  of  Krishna  may  have 
reigned  for  several  generations  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Indo-Scythians.  During  the  same  period,  as  I have  already 
pointed  out,  their  Yddava  brethren,  the  Awdns  and  Janjuhas , 
most  probably  held  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Taxila  and 
Pindi  Gheb.  Unfortunately,  there  exist  no  genealogies  of 
these  two  races,  in  which  we  might  search  for  the  name  of 
Mophis , King  of  Taxila,  the  munificent  host  of  Alexander, 
and  there  is  no  name  in  the  Bhati  genealogy  of  Jesalmer 
that  can  possibly  be  identified  with  it.  But  another  name 
has  been  preserved  in  these  chronicles,  which  seems  to  me 
to  confirm  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  identification  of 
Rawal  Pindi  with  the  Gajnipur  of  the  ancient  Yadavas. 
On  the  invasion  of  India  by  Parid  Shah  of  Khorasau,  Raja 
Bijh  marched  to  oppose  him  as  far  as  Haryo , which  I take 
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lo  be  the  same  as  Haro,^  the  old  name  of  Hasan  Abdul. 
What  makes  this  identification  almost  sure  is  the  fact  that 
Hasan  Abdal  is  the  one  great  strategical  position  on  the 
high  road  between  Bawal  Pindi  and  the  Indus,  where  an 
invading  army  could  be  successfully  opposed. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Indo-Scythians  in  the  Sindh 
Sugar  Doab  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  I conclude  that  the  Yadavas  must  certainly  have 
been  expelled  from  Gajipur,  and  most  probably  from  all 
their  possessions  to  the  west  of  the  Jhelam.  This  conclu- 
sion is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
people  themselves,  both  in  the  Panjab  and  in  Jesalmer. 
According  to  these  traditions,  the  father  of  Salivahan  lost 
his  life  in  battle  against  the  invaders,  while  the  young 
prince  established  a new  capital  at  S&lbdhanpur , which  is 
generally  identified  with  Sijdlkot,  to  the  east  of  the  Chenab. 
Afterwards  he  defeated  the  Indo-Scythians  in  a great  and 
decisive  battle  near  Kahror,  within  60  miles  of  Multan.  So 
great  was  the  fame  of  this  victory  that  the  conqueror 
assumed  the  title  of  Sakari,  or  “foe  of  the  Sakas,”  and 
received  from  his  subjects  the  auspicious  title  of  Sri.  At 
the  same  time,  to  commemorate  the  event,  he  established 
the  Scika  era  from  the  date  of  the  battle,  an  epoch  which 
is  still  in  general  use  throughout  India.  But  in  spite  of 
fame  of  this  great  victory,  it  seems  clear  to  me  from  the 
position  of  the  battle  field  that  the  Indo-Scythians  were 
simply  checked  in  their  career  of  conquest,  and  that  none  of 
the  old  Yadava  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Jhelam  was 
recovered  by  Salivahan.  In  proof  of  this,  I can  adduce 
the  fact  that  Basalu,  the  son  of  Salivahan,  and  the  one 
great  hero  of  all  Panjab  tradition,  is  said  to  have  been  Baja 
of  Syalkot.  As  the  curious  story  of  Basalu’ s fabulous 
exploits  will  be  considered  separately,  I need  only  mention 
here  that,  although  the  Yadava  dominion  in  the  Panjab 
may  have  been  extended  during  his  life-time,  it  is  certain 
that  it  dwindled  and  soon  disappeared  altogether  after  his 
death. 

According  to  the  Panjab  traditions  Basalu  left  no 
children,  and  was  succeeded  in  Syalkot  itself  by  his  great 
enemy  Baja  Hudi,  who,  as  he  is  specially  stated  not  to  have 
been  a Hindu,  must  certainly  have  been  an  lndo-Scythian. 
The  connexion  between  Baja  Hudi  of  Syalkot  and  Baja 
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Hndi  of  the  Rasalu  legends  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Syal  tribe  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  latter.  In 
the  Jesalmer  annals  it  is  related  that,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Salivahan,  the  Turks  began  to  increase,  and  that 
his  numerous  sons  and  grandsons  dispersed  and  founded 
places  in  their  own  names,  such  as  Bijnot,  Kallarkot,  Sirsa, 
&c.,  where  they  made  themselves  independent.  As  all  the 
places  that  are  named  in  two  different  copies  of  the  annals* 
are  to  the  east  of  the  Satlaj,  I conclude  that  the  Yadava 
kingdom  of  Syalkot  must  have  been  broken  up  by  Raja 
Hudi,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  was  driven  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Panjab.  There  they  have  since 
maintained  themselves  poor  but  safe,  in  the  uninviting  wilds 
of  the  Indian  desert  or  Jangal-des.  The  head  of  the  Hindu 
portion  of  the  tribe  is  the  Bhdti  Raja  of  Jesalmer,  but  the 
Musalman  Bliatis , who  perhaps  out-numher  their  Hindu 
brethren,  are  the  subjects  of  the  border  states  of  Bikaner 
and  Bahawalpur,  and  of  the  Labor  and  Multan  divisions 
of  the  Punjab  Government.  To  the  west  they  are  bounded 
by  the  Chehab,  their  head-quarters  being  Pindi  Bhatian. 
To  the  south  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
North  Sindh,  and  also  in  Jodhpur,  where  they  again  meet 
with  their  brethren  the  Hindu  Bhatis. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  one  portion  of  the  tribe 
must  have  remained  in  the  Panjab,  as  we  find  in  the  middle 
ages  that  the  Chiefs  of  Sahi  or  Lohara , a petty  hill  state 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abhisara,  traced  their  descent  from 
Salivahan.  The  genealogy  of  eight  princes  is  given  in  the 
Raja  Tarangini,  from  Bharadhwaja  to  Sinlia  Raja,  the  father 
of  Didda,  the  notorious  queen  of  Kashmir.!  At  her  death, 
in  A.  D.  1005,  the  son  of  her  brother  Udaya,  Raja  of 
Lohara,  ascended  the  throne,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
close  of  the  Hindu  monarchy  in  A.  D.  1339,  the  descendants 
of  Salivahan  retained  undisputed  possession  of  the  fertile 
vale  of  Kashmir. 

III.  LATER  TURANIANS. 

Gakars. 

Although  the  evidence  which  I am  able  to  bring  forward 
in  favour  of  the  next  important  change  in  the  population 


* I quote  from  copies  in  my  own  possession, 
f Raja  Tarangini,  VI.,  367  and  VII.,  1283. 
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of  the  Panjab  is  less  decidedly  conclusive  than  that  just 
given  for  the  intrusion  of  the  Pauravas,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  deduction  which  I am 
about  to  derive  from  it.  This  change  is  the  settlement  of 
the  Gakars  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Jhelarn  Rivers,  an  event  which 
I think  may  be  referred  with  very  great  probability  to  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  if  not  to  some  date  even  earlier. 
The  grounds  on  which  I rest  this  opinion  are  the  following  : 

In  the  hilly  country  above  the  territories  of  Taxiles  and 
Porus,  the  historians  of  Alexander  place  the  dominions  of 
Abisares.  A still  more  precise  account  is  given  by  Arrian, 
who  states  that  the  Soamus,  the  present  Suhan  River,  rises 
in  the  “ mountainous  parts  of  Sabissa,”  that  is,  in  the  hills 
between  Murri  and  the  Margala  Pass.  Now  this  is  the 
exact  position  of  the  district  of  Abhisara,  according  to  the 
Raja  Tarangini  and  other  Hindu  authorities ; and  as  it  is 
also  the  country  which  the  Gakars  have  occupied  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Gakars  may  be  the  descendants  of 
the  people  who  were  the  subjects  of  King  Abisares  in  the 
time  of  Alexander.  This  probability  is  strengthened  when 
we  find  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Abhisara  as  well  as 
the  Gakars  themselves,  were  not  of  Indian  origin.  This 
point  is,  I think,  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  the 
name  of  Abisares’s  brother,  whom  Arrian  calls  Arsakes.  The 
name  alone  would  refer  the  people  to  a Parthian  or 
Scythian  origin,  but  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
King  Abisares  himself  kept  two  monstrous  serpents,  we  can 
hardly  refuse  our  assent  to  the  conclusion  that  Arsakes  and 
his  brother  were  connected  with  the  dragon-worshipping 
Scyths  of  Media  and  Parthia. 

The  presumed  Scythian  origin  of  the  Gakars  rests 
partly  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  statements,  and  partly 
on  that  of  the  early  Muhammadan  writers.  According  to 
their  own  account,  the  ancestors  of  the  Gakars  were  trans- 
planted by  Afrdsiijdb  from  Kay  an  into  the  N.  W.  Panjab, 
under  a leader  named  Kid  or  Kaid.  The  present  Gakars 
are  a fine  tall  manly  race,  with  at  least  one  peculiar  custom, 
which  is  quite  repugnant  to  Hinduism.  “A  Gakar  will 
give  his  daughter  to  none  but  a Gakar,5’  whilst  a Rajput 
is  positively  debarred  from  giving  his  daughter  to  one  of  his 
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own  class.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  striking  than  this 
marked  difference  between  the  customs  of  the  two  races. 
Again  in  A.  D.  1180,  when  Muhammad  Ghori  was  preparing 
to  invade  India,  we  learn  from  the  hard  Chand  that  amongst 
the  many  Chiefs  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Prithi  Raj  was  “ the 
Gakhar  named  Malik  Math.”*  Now  we  know  from  the 
Emperor  Baber  that  Malik  Math,  or  more  correctly,  Asecl, 
as  lie  says  it  should  he,  was  only  the  title  of  the  chief  of 
the  clan.  But  Malik  is  not  a Hindu  title.  It  may  perhaps 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Gakars  in  the  time  of  the  Sassa- 
nians,  for  it  was  almost  certainly  not  copied  from  the 
Muhammadans,  as  the  Gakar  Chief  is  said  not  to  have  been 
converted  until  towards  the  end  of  Muhammad  Ghori’s 
reign.  He  had  therefore  borne  the  foreign  title  of  Malik 
before  he  became  a Muhammadan.  At  a still  earlier  date, 
in  A.  D.  1079,  Ibrahim  Ghaznavi  captured  a fort  in  the 
Jud  hills,  named  Mera  or  Derapur,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Khorasanis,  who 
had  been  banished  from  their  country  by  Afrasiyab.f  This 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  defenders  of 
Derapur  were  Gakars;  but  when  Eerishta  adds  that 
they  did  not  intermarry  with  any  other  races,  the  proof  of 
their  identity  with  the  Gakars  is  complete,  Derapur  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  same  place  as  Darapur,  a well  known 
ancient  site  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jlielam,  a few  miles 
above  Jalalpur, 

Just  sixty  years  earlier,  in  A.  D.  1008,  the  Gakars  are 
represented  by  Ferislita  as  joining  the  great  array  of  Hindu 
chiefs  against  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  A desperate  battle  was 
fought  near  Peshawar,  when  “ no  less  than  thirty  thousand 
Gakars,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  and  variously  armed,  pene- 
trated into  the  Muhammadan  lines,  where  a dreadful  car- 
nage ensued,  and  5,000  Muhammadans  in  a few  minutes 
were  slain.” $ “Such,”  says  Price,  “ was  the  impression  of 
this  desperate  effort  that  Mahmud  was  actually  about  to 
draw  aside  from  his  encampment,  and  to  discontinue  the 
conflict  until  the  day  following,”  when  an  accident  gave 


* I quote  my  own  copy  of  the  Prithi  Raj  Rayasa. 

f Briggs^  Ferishta,  I,  139,  and  Tarikh-i-Alfi  in  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  Muhammadan  His- 
torians, p.  157.  I am  inclined  to  identify  this  tradition  with  the  statement  of  Alexander’s 
followers  that  the  Si  hoc  were  a colony  left  in  India  by  Heraklcs.  Arrian  Indica,  c.  V. 

J Briggs’  Ferishta,  I,  4G,  47. 
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him  the  victory.  Price  reduces  the  number  of  Gakars  to 
1,000,  which  seems  quite  incredible,  as  he  admits  not  only 
the  slaughter,  but  also  the  panic  which  it  created  in  the 
Muhammadan  Army.* 

At  a still  earlier  date  in  A.  H.  63,  or  A.  D.  682-83,  the 
Gakars,  according  to  Ferishta,  formed  a treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Afghans,  and  with  their  assistance  compelled  the 
Baja  of  Labor  to  submit  to  their  terms,  and  to  cede  to  them 
a portion  of  territory.!  Just  fifty  years  prior  to  this  time 
the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Tbsang,  had  twice  passed  through 
Taxila,  but  on  both  occasions  he  avoided  the  country  now 
occupied  by  the  Gakars.  As  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half  earlier,  or  in  A.  D.  400,  another  Chinese  traveller, 
Fa-Hian,  had  also  avoided  their  country,  I conclude  that  the 
Gakars  of  those  early  days  had  already  earned  the  reputation, 
which  they  have  since  so  successfully  maintained,  of  being 
the  greatest  plunderers  in  Northern  India.  This  character 
of  the  Gakars  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Priscian  when  he 
speaks  of  the  “ savage  Gargars,”  Gargaridceque  truces.  It 
is  true  that  this  epithet  is  not  used  either  in  the  original 
work  of  Dionysius  Periegetcs,  or  in  the  translation  of 
Avienus,  according  to  whom  the  Gargars,  or  Gargaridoe, 
were  cultivators  of  the  vine,  or  simple  worshippers  of 
Bacchus.^ 

In  identifying  the  Gargaridoe  of  Dionysius  and  his 
translators  with  the  Gakars  of  the  present  day,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I should  state  in  detail  the  grounds  on  which  I 
base  so  important  a conclusion.  These  grounds  are  two, 
namely,  the  positive  identity  of  locality  combined  with  the 
similarity  of  name.  In  the  geographical  poem  of  Dionysius 
the  country  of  the  Gargaridoe  is  coupled  with  those  of  the 
Peukalei  and  the  Taxili,  whose  positions  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  are  well  known.  But  as  he  has  just  previously 
mentioned  the  Hydaspes  and  Akesines,  and  is  therefore  des- 
cribing the  Panjab,  the  Gargaridoe  must  evidently  be  placed 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Taxili,  or  in  the  exact  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jhelam,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Gakars. 
That  the  district  of  the  Gargaridoe  was  a hilly  country  we 


* Price’s  Muhammadan  History,  II.,  284. 

+ Briggs’s  Ferishta,  I.,  8. 

J Dionysius  Or  bis  Descriptio,  v.  1143  ; Priscianus,  v.  1050  ; Avienus,  v.  1348. 
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learn  from  the  indirect  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  says  that 
the  people  of  the  mountains  were  worshippers  of  Bacchus, 
while  those  of  the  plains  were  worshippers  of  Herakles. 
The  Bacchi  cultores  Gargaridce  were  therefore  mountaineers. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  Gargaridce  I believe  that 
the  last  syllable  is  only  the  Panjabi  possessive  suffix  da,  equi- 
valent to  the  Hindustani  ha.  The  word  Gargar  therefore 
I would  compare  wirh  the  Sanskrit  Gharghara,  which  in  the 
spoken  dialects  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges,  has  become 
Ghdgra,  and  Kagar  or  Gagar  in  those  to  the  west  of  Delhi. 
Now  this  is  the  true  name  of  the  famous  mountain  of 
Gandgliar,  which  was  called  Gharghara , or  the  “ roarer,” 
and  Garj-ghara  or  the  ‘‘bellower,”  on  account  of  the 
rumbling  noises  which  are  still  believed  to  issue  from  it. 
The  preseut  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  are  Mashwani 
Afghans,  but  they  are  much  better  and  more  widely  known 
as  Gand-ghariyas  than  as  M ashwanis.  N ow,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Gakars  once  field  the  whole  of 
the  hill  country  between  the  Indus  and  Jhelam,  the  Gand- 
ghar  hill  would  oertainly  have  been  one  of  their  strong- 
holds, and  that  portion  of  the  tribe  which  occupied  it  would 
as  certainly  have  been  called  Ghar-ghariyas , or  Gar- 
garidoe. But  if  the  original  name  of  the  Turanian  colony 
of  Afrasiyab  was  Gagar  or  , Gahar,  a point  which  I will 
presently  discuss,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  whole  tribe  might 
occasionally  have  been  called  sometimes  by  one  and  some- 
times by  the  other  of  these  two  similar  names.  In  balanc- 
ing the  probabilities  in  favor  of  my  derivation,  special  weight 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  enemies  of  the  Yadava 
Prince  Basalu  of  Syalkot,  were  the  demon  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Gandghar,  and  that  afterwards  the  power  of  the 
Gakars  in  Abliisara  was  supplanted  for  nearly  two  centuries 
by  the  successors  of  Basfdu.  I conclude  therefore  that  as 
both  Gand-ghariyas  and  Gakars  were  the  early  enemies  of 
the  Yadavas,  it  is  probable  that  these  two  similar  names 
must  refer  to  the  same  people. 

The  most  probable  date  of  the  Geographer  Dionysius 
is  between  A.  D.  300  and  350.  Prom  our  own  times,  there- 
fore, up  to  this  period,  we  are  able,  with  more  or  less  success, 
to  trace  the  Gakars  as  continuous  occupants  of  their  present 
abodes.  But  beyond  this  point  we  have  nothing  but  proba- 
bilities to  guide  us.  I have  already  mentioned  my  belief 
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that  the  Scytho-Parthiant  name  of  Arsakes,  which  was  borne 
by  tlie  brother  of  Abisares,  points  to  a Parthian  or  Scythian 
origin  of  the  people  of  Abhisara*  and  consequently  to  their 
probable  identity  with  the  Gakars,  who  claim  for  themselves 
the  same  origin.  The  Gakars,  indeed,  are  mentioned  under 
their  own  name  by  Perishta  during  the  reign  of  Gushtasp, 
or  Darius  Hystaspes  Of  Persia.  But*  although  the  statement 
is  circumstantial,  and  even  probable,  it  is  impossible  to  place 
any  confidence  in  it,  as  we  know  of  no  source  from  which 
Perishta  could  have  obtained  any  trustworthy  information 
regarding  so  remote  a period.  According  to  this  author, 
Kedar,  of  the  Kachwdha  tribe,  Baja  of  Bhera  and  J ammu  in 
the  Panjab,  was  expelled  by  liis  relative  Durga  of  the 
Bulbas  tribe  with  the  aid  of  the  “ Gakars  and  Chobia,  the 
ancient  Zamindars  of  the  Panjab.”  The  historian  adds  that 
the  tribe  of  Bulbas  “ has  inhabited  that  country  ever  since.”* 
But  no  Indian  tribe  of  this  name  is  now  knowm,  and  the 
Turki  tribe  of  Bulbas,  even  if  it  had  been  in  India  at  so 
early  a period,  could  not  possibly  have  been  connected  with 
the  Indian  Kshatriya  tribe  of  Kachwaha.  It  seems  therefore 
almost  certain  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  name, 
which  I would  propose  to  read  either  as  Balndl,  the  name 
of  the  well  known  mountain  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jlielam, 
or  preferably  as  Bugial,  the  name  of  a branch  of  the 
Janjuha  tribe,  who  occupy  the  bank  of  the  Jlielam  under 
Mount  Baluath.  The  district  itself  is  called  Bugidd,  and  also 
Bdisgram,  or  the  22  villages.  As  there  is  also  a branch 
of  the  Gakar  tribe  which  bears  the  same  name,  it  seems 
nearly  certain  that  the  appellation  must  be  derived  from  the 
locality,  and  not  from  the  inhabitants.  I think  it  probable 
therefore  that  Bugial  may  have  been  derived  from  Bukephala 
by  the  simple  elision  of  the  ph.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  accent  in  the  name  of  the  town  is  on  the  penulti- 
mate syllable  instead  of  on  the  ante-penultimate,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  famous  horse.  The  Chobia  of  Perishta  I would 
identify  with  the  Sobii  of  Quintus  Curtius,  the  Sibce  of 
Strabo,  and  the  Sobce  of  Dionysius. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Abhi- 
sara  is  mentioned  in  the  Baja  Tarangini  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Kashmir,  but  I can  find  no  trace  of  the  name 
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either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy.  Strabo  indeed  mentions  Abi- 
sares,  but  bis  account  evidently  refers  to  the  period  of 
Alexander,  and  not  to  bis  own  times.  The  country  was, 
however,  well  known  in  the  days  of  Asoka,  as  the  missionary 
Gotiputra  was  sent  to  teach  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Ddddbhisdra 
shortly  after  the  assembly  of  the  third  Synod  in  B.  C.  241.* 
We  come  next  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  who,  early  in  the 
year  B.  C.  326,  crossed  the  Indus  and  advanced  to  Taxila, 
where  he  received  an  embassy  from  Ambisarus  or  Abisares, 
“ King  of  the  Indian  Mountaineers.”  After  the  battle 
with  Porus,  Alexander  received  a second  embassy  from 
Abisares,  “ with  a present  of  money  and  forty  elephants.” 
Again  on  his  return  to  the  Akesines,  a third  embassy  arrived, 
headed  by  Arsakes,  the  brother  of  Abisares,  bringing  valu- 
able presents  and  thirty  more  elephants. 

According  to  the  various  notices  of  ancient  authors,  the 
territory  of  Abisares  lay  above , that  is,  to  the  north  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Taxiles  and  Porus,  and  extended  beyond  the 
Ilydaspes.  The  sources  of  the  Soamus , or  Suhan  Biver, 
were  in  its  mountains,  and  its  capital  was  situated  at  400 
stadia  or  50  miles  from  the  camps  of  Alexander  and  Porus. f 
Prom  all  these  statements  we  may  conclude  with  certainty 
that  the  country  of  Abisares  must  have  extended  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indus  in  Hazara  to  the  Punach  Biver 
eastward,  and  from  Bolitas  on  the  Kalian  Biver  to  the 
sources  of  the  Suhan,  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Murri 
andDangali.  Within  these  limits  there  are  the  old  capitals  of 
Dangali  and  Mangala  and  the  modern  towrn  of  Sultanpur, 
which  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Sdrangal  Gakars.  This  last 
place  is  built  on  the  site  of  Abriydn , wdiicli  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  capital  of  the  Gakar  colony,  and  which  is  just 
50  miles  from  Jalalpur,  the  most  probable  site  of  Alexander’s 
camp. 

Although  the  district  first  described  is  a very  extensive 
one,  yet  so  also  must  have  been  the  dominions  of  the  hill 
chief,  who  was  able  to  make  a present  of  seventy  elephants. 
That  the  territory  of  Abisares  touched  the  Indus  on  the 
west  seems  quite  certain,  as  Arrian  records  that  the  people 
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of  the  west  hank  left  their  elephants  in  the  pastures  near 
the  river,  and  fled  to  Barisades  for  security.*  Barisades  was 
therefore  on  the  east  hank,  and  the  name  has  always  been 
considered  as  only  a variant  reading  of  Abisares.  Again, 
Arsakes,  the  brother  of  Abisares,  is  described  as  the  gover- 
nor of  the  adjacent  province,  and  as  he  first  waited  upon 
Alexander  at  Taxila,  I conclude  that  his  province  was  not 
very  far  distant  from  that  city.  It  probably  included  the  two 
Districts  on  the  river  Dor,  called  Dliantdwar  and  Hazara 
Proper,  of  which  the  present  Haripur,  under  various  names, 
has  always  been  the  chief  city.  M.  Trover  would  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  regarding  the  extent  of 
Abisares’s  dominions,  as  he  calls  his  brother  Arsakes  “ Gov- 
ernor of  the  District  of  Urasa,”  the  Varsa  Begio  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Basil  of  the  present  day,  which  lies  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Dhantawar. 

These  accounts  of  Alexander’s  historians  are  the  earli- 
est notices  that  we  possess  of  the  district  of  Abhisdra. 
The  name  indeed  occurs  both  in  the  Malidblidrata  and  in  the 
Burdnas,  hut  it  is  only  the  name.  Any  further  information 
that  we  require  must  therefore  be  deduced  by  our  own  saga- 
city from  a comparison  of  the  accounts  already  before  us 
with  the  traditions  of  the  people  themselves.  According  to 
general  belief,  the  Gakars  are  the  descendants  of  a colony 
established  in  the  Panjab  by  Afrdsiydb , and  their  earliest 
capital  was  Abriydn  on  the  Jhelam,  opposite  Mangala. 
Now  in  these  two  names  I believe  that  we  have  the  original 
appellation  of  that  once  powerful  race,  the  Abdr  or  Afar,  of 
whom  the  Gakars  were  the  most  easterly  branch.  The 
famous  city  of  Abdr-shahar  or  Nishapur  in  Khorasan,  was 
their  ancient  capital,  and  the  same  name  is  preserved  in  the 
Aparni  of  Strabo,  who  were  a branch  of  the  Turanian 
Bahce.  But  the  name  is  variously  written  by  classical 
authors  : thus  we  have  Apelcei,  Spartani,  Zapaortene,  Apa - 
vortene , and  Apaveritica , of  which  the  last  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  Ablverd,  the  modem  name  of  the  province. 
Some  of  these  readings  at  once  remind  us  of  the  names 
of  the  Scytho-Parthian  Kings — Spalahora,  Spalirisha,  and 
Spalagadama , who,  as  we  learn  from  Chinese  authorities, 
actually  came  from  the  country  of  the  Dahae.  The  root 
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of  the  name  would  therefore  appear  to  he  Sapal,  or 
Zahar,  and  by  suppression  of  the  sibilant,  Apar  or  Ahar. 
Now,  the  word  Sabal,  or  Sahar,  means  a “ club,”  or  iron 
mace,  in  Hindi,  and  by  changing  the  sibilant  to  a soft 
guttural  we  have  the  Persian  gopdl,  which  has  exactly  the 
same  meaning.  In  the  Greek  rhopalon  we  have  the  rough 
aspirate  substituted  for  the  sibilant,  and  in  the  Latin  clava, 
and  the  German  kolhe,  we  have  the  hard  guttural,  with  a 
transposition  of  the  other  consonants.  Prom  clava  we  have 
derived  the  English  “ club,”  and  from  Sapal  through  the 
Greek  polos,  the  English  “ pole.”  Intimately  connected 
with  these  words  are  the  Persian  zdhar  and  zor,  the  Greek 
rhome,  and  kratos  and  the  Latin  fortis,  all  referring  to 
“strength,”  of  which  the  club  was  a symbol.  It  was  there- 
fore placed  in  the  hands  of  Herakles,  and  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  names  of  gopdl,  and  sabal  or  zabar,  leads  at  once 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  god  Gebeleizes,  or  Z amolxis,  must 
have  been  the  Hercules  of  the  Scythians,  who  is  otherwise 
unnamed  by  Herodotus. 

In  illustration  of  the  first  name  I can  produce  an 
Indo-Scythian  silver  coin  bearing  a helmeted  head,  with  the 
legend  of  Sapaleizes  in  Greek  characters.  This  name  I take 
to  signify  “ Lord  of  the  Club,”  the  words  gebel  and  sapal 
being  the  same  as  the  Persian  gopdl  and  the  Indian  sabal. 
In  Hindi  the  name  would  be  sabalesa,  which  is  equivalent 
to  Sapaleizes.  The  second  name,  Zamolxis,  I would  explain 
in  a similar  way,  zamol  being  the  same  word  as  sabal  and 
zabar,  and  the  final  syllable  representing  the  Persian  chi  in 
such  words  as  khaz&nchi  a “ treasurer,”  masHchi  a “torch- 
bearer,”  &c. ; the  whole  name  would  be  equivalent  to  Sa- 
balchi,  or  the  “ club-holder.”  It  is  strongly  corroborative 
of  this  etymology  that  the  coins  of  most  of  the  Scytho- 
Parthian  Kings,  as  Moas,  Yonones,  Spalahores,  Spalirises, 
and  Azas  bear  the  figures  of  Herakles. 

By  the  well  known  interchange  of  t for  s,  as  in  tar  and 
sur,  the  “ sun,”  the  word  sahar  becomes  tabar,  an  “ axe,” 
from  which  most  probably  came  the  names  of  Tapuri  or 
Tabaristan,  and  Tabrez.  By  a still  further  change  of  l for 
t,  which  occurs  constantly  in  Pushtu,  we  obtain  labor,  from 
which,  I believe,  originated  the  name  of  Labranda,  as  the 
Zeus  Labrandceus  is  represented  with  a double-headed  axe 
on  the  coins  of  the  Carian  Princes.  The  iron  head  of  the 
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Indian  sabar  consists  usually  of  four,  or  eight,  or  even  more, 
blades,  radiating  from  the  pole  ; but  it  is  sometimes  also 
made  with  two  large  blades,  and  might  then  be  called  a 
double-headed  axe. 

The  conclusion  which  I have  come  to  regarding  tlieGakars 
is.,  that  they  were  a colony  of  Abdrs  from  Hyrkania,  who  were 
first  settled  at  Jhryan , on  the  Jhelam,  either  by  Darius 
Hystaspes  for  the  purpose  of  holding  his  Indian  Satrapy,  or  at 
some  even  earlier  period  by  one  of  the  Scytho-Parthian  Kings, 
whose  whole  dynasty  is  represented  in  tradition  by  the  long 
lived  Afrasiyab  of  Turan.  The  Indianized  name  of  Abhisara, 
which  means  “strength”  would  appear  to  be  either  a trans- 
lation of  the  original  name  of  the  colonists,  or  perhaps  only 
a slight  alteration  of  it  to  obtain  a similar  meaning  in  Sanskrit. 
The  original  name  I take  to  have  been  Abarisdra  or  Abarisdda , 
which  agrees  with  the  Barisades  of  Arrian,  and  which  is 
found  in  exactly  the  same  form  amongst  the  Pontic  and 
Thracian  Scyths,  as  Bceriscides  and  Barisades.  The  latter 
half  of  the  name,  written  either  sura  or  sadci,  is  most 
probably  the  same  as  Slidr  in  Turhshdr,  It  is  found  also  in 
other  names,  as  Th  amin  i a - sa  des,  Oktama-sades,  and  Mce- 
sades.  Now  by  comparing  Thamima-sades , which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  meant  “king  of  the  sea”  with  Temer-inda, 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  meant  “mother  of  the  sea,”  we 
get  the  word  thamim , or  temar,  for  the  “ sea”  and  sades 
for  “ king.”  The  former  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
Turanian  dengiz  or  tengi,  a “ lake,”*  and  the  latter  with  the 
word  sdr,  which  is  known  to  have  been  the  title  of  the 
Kings  of  Gliurjistan  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 
Abarisdra  would  therefore  mean  the  “ Royal  AMrs,”  an 
appellation  which  at  once  recalls  the  Barcilatce , or  “ Royal 
Scythians”  of  Herodotus,  whose  name  I take  to  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning  as  Abarisdra , or  Barisada.  I have 
already  noticed  the  common  change  of  s to  t,  and  the  pecu- 
liar change  of  t and  d to  l,  which  takes  place  in  Pushtu  and 
other  dialects.  By  this  rule  sdra  and  sdda  would  be  equi- 
valent to  Idra  and  lada,  both  of  which  forms  are  found  in 
the  Etruscan  lar,  the  Lycian  lade , and  the  English  lord  and 
lady,  all  words  of  the  same  meaning  as  that  which  I have 
given  above  to  the  Scythian  sdr.  The  wide-spread  ramifica- 
tions of  this  word  are  found  also  in  the  Kashmiri  lari , a 
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house,  and  in  the  Hindi  lara,  lari,  “ husband  and  wife,” 
with  their  diminutives  larka.  larlci,  or  “ boy  and  girl.” 

In  corroboration  of  the  connexion  which  has  just  been 
suggested  between  the  Aparni,  or  Abars  of  Hvrkania, 
and  the  Paralatcs  of  Herodotus,  I may  cite  the  statement 
of  Strabo  that  the  Dahce  Aparni  of  the  Caspian  were  “ an 
emigrant  tribe  from  the  Dahse  above  the  Maeotis,”  “ who, 
were  called  Xandii  and  Pam.”*  These  Parii  I take  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Paralatoe  of  Herodotus,  the  Pali  or  Palusii 
of  Diodorus,  and  the  Paloei  or  Apellcei  of  Pliny.  In 
another  passage  Strabo  calls  the  same  tribes  Xanthii  and 
Pissuri,  of  which  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  a corrupt 
reading  for  Perisara  or  Parisada. 

But  the  name  of  Abisares  itself  is  variously  written  by 
the  classical  authors.  In  Diodorus  we  have  Sabasarnes  and 
Sabasarnes,  both  of  which  agree  with  Arrian’s  Sabissa.  In 
Aelian  we  find  Aposeisares,  which  also  agrees  with  Sabissa 
by  the  simple  elision  of  the  initial  letter.  But  the  true 
name*  following  my  etymology,  is  best  preserved  in  that  of 
the  Saparnus  Biver,  which,  according  to  Arrian,  was  one 
of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  The  same  name 
is  most  probably  indicated  in  Ptolemy’s  Sabanna,  a town 
near  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  I would  indentify 
with  the  modern  town  of  Zhobi,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Zhobi  and  Gomal  Bivers.  The  Saparnus  would  therefore 
be  the  Zhobi  Biver,  or  perhaps  the  Gomal  itself.  This  is 
rendered  almost  certain  by  the  close  vicinity  of  another 
town  named  Kodrana,  which  must  be  the  modern  Kundor, 
situated  on  another  feeder  of  the  Gomal,  about  50  or  60 
miles  from  Zhobi.  I do  not,  however,  connect  this  name 
with  the  first  colony  of  Abars  or  Gakars,  which  settled  in  the 
Panjab  not  later  than  the  time  of  Darius,  but  with  the  second 
and  much  more  extensive  immigration  of  the  same  people, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Sus  and  Salcas , occupied  Southern 
Ariana  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  its  western  tributaries, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  that  the  name  GaJcar  is 
most  probably  only  a simple  variation  of  the  ethnic  title  of 
Sabar  or  Abdr.  The  frequent  interchange  of  the  letters  v 
and  (j  being  too  well  known  to  require  discussion,  I need 
only  refer  to  it  to  show  how  the  word  sabar  or  savar  would 
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become  Sagar.  Now,  according  to  Herodotus,  sagaris  was 
the  Scythian  name  of  the  “ iron  mace,”  or  double-edged 
axe,  which  at  once  connects  it  with  the  Indian  term  of 
sabar.  I conclude  also  that  the  people  who  specially  made 
use  of  this  iron  mace  were  the  Sagar-aukoe  or  Sakar-auli, 
just  as  those  who  carried  the  alcinalce,  or  “ scymitar,”  were 
called  Akinakce.  If,  now,  we  change  the  initial  sibilant  to 
a soft  guttural,  a change  which  is  well  known  to  take  place 
in  other  words,  such  as  Gopdl  and  Kapdl  for  Sabal,  we  shall 
have  the  name  of  Gagar  or  Gakar,  as  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  Scythian  Sagar  or  Sakar,  as  well  as  of  the  Indian 
Sabar  and  the  Persian  Zabar.  Admitting  the  correctness 
of  this  etymology,  we  learn  at  once  that  the  Gakars  must 
have  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  ancient  Scythians  who 
were  called  (s)  Aparni  and  Sagar-aukoe,  because  their  usual 
weapon  was  a club. 


Kathi  and  Balas. 

Connected  with  the  Gakars  by  the  common  ties  of 
. physical  appearance  and  peculiar  customs  are  the  Kdtlii  of 
the  Central  Panjab,  who  are,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
the  descendants  of  the  Kathcei,  who,  in  their  stronghold  of 
Sangala,  so  stoutly  resisted  the  victorious  arms  of  Alexander. 
The  Kathi  are  found  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Ravi, 
from  Gugera  to  Tulamba,  where  they  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Jhelam  below  Jhang. 
They  are  found  also  in  some  number  in  the  district  of 
Kdtliidwdr,  in  the  peninsula  of  Gujarat,  to  which  they  have 
given  their  own  name.  Like  the  Gakars,  they  are  a tall 
handsome  race,  of  warlike  and  predatory  habits,  who  do  not 
intermarry  with  any  other  tribe.  This  last  peculiarity 
shows  decisively  that  they  are  not  Arian  Kshatriyas,  and 
this,  indeed,  is  admitted  by  Colonel  Tod,  who  says  that  the 
“ Kathi  and  Bala  cannot  be  regarded  as  Rajputs.”*  Abul 
Pazl  even  says  that  they  are  of  the  Aliir  caste ; but  this 
statement,  which  is  quite  erroneous  as  to  their  extraction, 
may  be  taken  as  showing  his  estimate  of  their  social  posi- 
tion, and  is  therefore  only  another  proof  that  the  Katlii 
are  certainly  not  Aryas.  Abul  Pazl  however  adds  that, 
according  to  some,  they  were  of  Arab  origin. f This  name 


# Kajasthan,  I.,  113. 

f Aiu  Akbari,  Gladwin’s  Translation,  II.,  70. 
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I believe  to  have  been  slightly  altered  from  Abar  by  the  mere 
transposition  of  two  letters,  as  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
the  Katld  were  a branch  of  the  same  race  as  the  ancient 
Ga/cars  of  Abhisara. 

The  Kathi  themselves  claim  descent  from  the  Balas, 
who,  if  we  may  believe  their  proud  boast  of  “ Tliatta - 
Multdn-ka-Rao ,”  must  once  have  held  possession  of  Mul- 
tan and  Sindh.  Colonel  Tod  calls  them  “ lords  of  Aror,” 
which  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Upper  Sindh  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  We  know  also,  from  the  Native 
histories  of  the  province,  that  the  last  two  kings  who 
reigned  from  A.  D.  612  to  711  were  Brahmans.  The  Bellas 
must  therefore  have  been  prior  to  these  Brahmans.  Now, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang,  who  visited  Sindh  in 
A.  D.  611,  states  that  the  king  was  a Sudra.  If  he  had 
been  a Bala  this  statement  would  agree  exactly  with  Abul 
Razl’s  estimate  of  the  social  position  of  the  race  as  equal  to 
Ahirs.  I think,  therefore,  that  we  may  conclude  with  some 
certainty  that  the  dynasty  of  Rais,  which  ruled  Sindh  for 
137  years,  or  from  A.  D.  505  to  642,  was  not  Aryan. 
Kshatriya,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  Bala.  At  this 
very  period  also,  as  we  learn  from  Hwen  Thsang,  the  capital 
of  Gurjjara  was  named  Balamer , from  which  I infer  that 
the  Gujars,  who  had  given  their  name  to  the  district,  must 
some  time  previously  have  been  expelled  by  the  Balas,  who 
then  gave  their  name  to  the  town.  This  may  have  taken 
place  simultaneously  with  their  presumed  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Alor,  in  A.  D.  505,  which  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Kathi  in  the 
peninsula  of  Gujarat,  in  the  eighth  century,  as  we 
may  conclude  that  on  their  expulsion  from  Alor  by 
the  Brahman  Chach,  in  A.  B.  642,  both  Balas  and  Kathi 
would  have  retired  towards  the  south-east.  Their  own 
traditions  indeed  say  that  the  Kathi  came  from  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  and  I think  therefore  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  having 
retired  from  Alor.  We  know  also  that  both  the  Balas  and 
the  Kathi  of  the  present  day  pay  special  adoration  to  the  sun, 
which  was  the  chief  deity  of  Multan,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  reign  of  Aurangzib,  by  whose  orders 
the  idol  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  It  seems 
probable  therefore  that  the  Balas  may  be  the  same  tribe  as 
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the  Malli  or  Malii  of  Alexander’s  historians,  as  the  inter- 
change of  the  letters  b and  m,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  most  languages,  was  very  common  in  the  Macedonian 
dialect. 

The  earliest  mention  that  we  possess  of  the  Kathcei  is 
contained  in  the  historians  of  Alexander.  According  to 
Arrian  they  were  a warlike  race  who  had  just  before  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  joint  armies  of  Abisares  and  Porus.* 
They  would  appear  also  to  have  been  a foreign  people,  for 
the  difference  between  them  and  other  Indians  was  so 
striking  that  the  Greeks  have  recorded  several  curious  traits 
of  their  personal  appearance  and  manners,  all  of  which  have 
been  noticed  by  modern  writers  as  belonging  to  the  Kathi 
of  the  present  day.  Strabo  joins  Kathcba  with  the  country  of 
Sopeithes,  and  attributes  to  the  Kathsei  certain  peculiarities 
which  Curtius  assigns  to  the  subjects  of  Sophites.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  two  peoples  were  actually  the  same, 
although  the  citizens  of  Sangala,  from  their  opposition  to 
Alexander,  have  obtained  a separate  mention  by  Arrian. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  inhabitants  of  a single 
city  could  have  maintained  their  position  as  a separate  state. 
The  people  of  Sangala  alone  are  named  Katluei,  those  of  the 
two  neighbouring  cities  being  called  “free  Indians.”  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  these  free  Indians  and  Kathseans 
paid  at  least  a nominal  allegiance  to  Sophites,  and  that  they 
were  also  of  the  same  race  as  his  subjects.  Similarly,  at  the 
present  day,  we  have  frequently  seen  two  different  tribes  of 
Afghans,  both  nominal  subjects  of  the  Afghan  king,  carry- 
ing on  war  on  their  own  account  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, the  friend  of  their  sovereign,  just  as  the  free 
Indians  and  Kathaeans  fought  against  Alexander,  the  friend 
of  Sophites. 

The  Kathsei  were  remarked  by  the  Greeks  as  being  tall 
and  handsome  in  person.  According  to  Curtius  and  Diodo- 
rus, Sophites  far  exceeded  all  his  subjects  in  beauty,  and 
was  upwards  of  six  English  feet.  Both  of  these  traits  are 
also  assigned  to  the  Katlii  by  modern  writers.  Thus  Burnes 
says  that  “ they  are  a tall  and  handsome  race,”  and  my 
brother  calls  them  “ tall  and  comely.”  Their  good  looks  were 
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also  noticed  nearly  300  years  ago  by  Abul  Fazl,  who  remarks 
that  “ many  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful.”* 

One  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Kathsei  was,  that 
the  young  men  and  maidens  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  wives  and  husbands.!  With  a custom  of  this  kind  wc 
know  that  the  brides  could  not  have  been  mere  girls  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  as  is  usual  in  India,  but  grown-up 
women  of  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  who  were  able 
to  judge  for  themselves.  Now,  the  same  custom  is  still  pre- 
served amongst  the  Kathi , whose  females  do  not  marry  until 
they  are  eighteen  and  even  twenty  years  of  age.  I may 
mention  also,  as  a common  trait  of  character,  their  “ sagacity,” 
which  is  attributed  to  the  subjects  of  Sophites  by  Curtius, 
and  to  the  Kathi  by  Abul  Fazl. 

The  position  and  extent  of  the  ancient  Kathaea  must 
now  be  discussed.  According  to  Strabo,  “ some  writers 
placed  Kathaea  and  the  country  of  the  Nomarch  Sopeithes  in 
the  tract  between  the  rivers  (Hydaspes  and  Akesines),  others 
beyond  the  Akesines  and  Hyarotis.”  These  statements  leave 
us  in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  position  of  the  district,  but  for- 
tunately these  doubts  are  set  at  rest  when  he  adds,  only  a 
few  lines  afterwards,  “ it  is  said  that  in  the  territory  of  So- 
peithes there  is  a mountain  of  fossil  salt  sufficient  for  the 
whole  of  India.”  This  one  fact  shows  decisively  that  the 
territory  of  Sopeithes  must  have  included  the  whole  of  the 
salt  range  of  hills  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab.  Again,  Arrian 
states  that  Alexander  ordered  Kraterus  and  Hephsestion 
to  make  long  marches  from  Nikrna  on  the  Hydaspes  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sopeithes,  and  that  he  himself,  sailing  down 
the  river  with  the  fleet,  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  on  the 
third  day.  J From  this  statement  we 1 learn,  ls£,  that  the 
capital  of  Sopeithes  was  on  the  Hydaspes;  and  2 vd,  that 
its  distance  from  Nikcea  could  be  accomplished  by  a fleet 
of  boats  in  three  days.  If  therefore  we  fix  Nikaea  at  Mong, 
opposite  Jalalpur,  the  fleet  would  have  reached  JBhera  on 
the  third  day.  Now  Bliera,  until  it  was  recently  supplanted 
by  Pind-Dadan  Khan,  has  always  been  the  principal  city  in 

/ - * 

* Humes’  Travels  to  Bokhara,  II.,  112  ; J.  D.  Cunningham,  History  of  the  Sikhs, 
p.  1G  ; and  Ain  Akbari,  II.,  70. 

fStrabon  Geograph,  XV.,  1. — 30. 

* Anabasis,  VI.,  1. 
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this  part  of  the  country.  At  Bhcra,  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Pa-Hian  crossed  the  Jhelarn  in  A.  D.  400,  and  against 
Bhera  eleven  centuries  later  the  enterprising  Baber  con- 
ducted his  first  Indian  expedition.  Opposite  to  Bhera  stands 
the  modern  town  of  Ahmadabad,  close  to  which  there  is  an 
old  ruined  mound  called  Bardri,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  Raja  Jobndth  or  Chobndth.  Here  then,  at  the 
point  where  the  two  great  salt  roads  to  Multin  and 
Labor  diverge,  must  have  been  the  most  frequented  passage 
of  the  Jhelam  from  the  earliest  times,  and  here,  therefore, 
I would  fixed  the  capital  of  Sopeithes,  the  lord  of  the  salt 
hills. 

With  Bhera,  as  a capital,  the  territory  of  Sopeithes 
would  certainly  have  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the  Akesi- 
nes  or  Chenab,  where  it  would  have  joined  the  districts 
of  the  “ free  Indians  and  Kathteans,”  of  whose  three  cities 
Sangala  was  the  chief.  As  the  position  of  this  famous 
city  will  be  discussed  in  another  place,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  state  that  the  itinerary  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen 
Thsang  shows  most  decisively  that  the  Sakalci  of  the  Hindus 
was  situated  between  the  Chenab  and  the  Ravi.  Here, 
then,  was  the  ancient  country  of  the  Kathsei,  which, 
following  Strabo,  extended  eastward  “ beyond  the  Hyarotis 
or  Ptavi,  and  which  therefore  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  district  occupied  by  the  Kathi  of  the  present  day. 
To  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Hypliasis  or  Bias  River, 
and  to  the  south  by  the  territories  of  the  Malli. 

S o B I I. 

According  to  these  views,  it  would  appear  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  and  southern  Panjab,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  was  held  by  three  cognat  tribes 
of  the  Turanian  descent,  namely,  the  Sobii,  or  subjects 
of  Sophites,  in  the  west;  the  Kathcei,  or  free  Indians  of 
Sangala,  in  the  east ; and  the  Malli , or  people  of  Multan, 
in  the  south.  As  the  last  two  have  already  been  discussed, 
I will  now  speak  of  the  Sobii.  According  to  Curtius  and 
Diodorus,  this  people  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Akesines  below 
the  junctions  of  the  Hydaspes;  and  Strabo  assigns  a similar 
position  to  the  Sibce,  whom  he  places  below  Katlia?a  and  the 
country  of  Sopeithes.  But  as  Dionysius  couples  the  Sabce 
with  the  Toxili  or  Taxili , who  were  above  the  country  of 
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Sopeithes,  it  would  seem  that  the  position  of  their  territory 
was  not  exactly  known.  Our  doubts,  however,  would  be  re- 
moved at  once  if  we  might  consider  the  Sobii  as  the  sub- 
jects of  Sopeithes,  or  Sophites,  as  the  name  is  written  by 
Curtius.*  The  only  real  objection  to  this  identification  is 
the  fact  that  the  two  people  are  separately  named  by 
Strabo,  as  being  one  below  the  other.  But  this  objection 
will,  I think,  vanish  altogether  when  we  remember  that 
Strabo  was  in  doubt  whether  the  territory  of  Sopeithes  stretch- 
ed so  far  westward  as  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  consider  the  Sobii , whom  Alexander  encountered 
on  that  river,  as  a different  people.  The  same  explanation 
will  suffice  for  the  refutation  of  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  both  of 
whom  place  the  country  of  Sophites  to  the  east  of  the 
Rftvi.  As  the  origin  of  this  mistake  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  misplacement  of  Sangala,  it  will  be  fully  discussed 
hereafter  in  my  account  of  the  Kathaean  city.  I need  only 
mention  here  that  the  rocky  hill  of  Sangala  still  exists,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  westward  of  the  Ravi,  in  the  very  position  as- 
signed to  it  by  Hwen  Thsang.  This  point  being  fully  estab- 
lished, we  know  that  the  territory  of  Sopeithes,  which  was  to 
the  westward  of  the  Kathaei,  must  certainly  have  extended  to 
the  Hydaspes,  and,  as  the  salt  mines  also  belonged  to  him, 
even  to  the  Indus. 

A minor  objection  to  the  identification  of  the  Sobii  with 
the  subjects  of  Sophites  is  the  position  assigned  to  them  by 
Curtius  and  Diodorus  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
Akesines.  This  junction  now  takes  place  near  Vch,  about  16 
miles  below  Jhang,  on  the  Chenab,  and  not  less  than  100 
miles  below  Bhera,  on  the  Jhelam,  which,  as  I have  already 
suggested,  was  most  probably  the  capital  of  Sopeithes.  But 
the  recent  surveys  of  the  country  show  clearly  that  these 
two  rivers  must  once  have  joined  their  waters  about  50  miles 
above  UcIl,  at  the  foot  of  the  Karana  Hills.  The  exact  point  of 
confluence  cannot  now  be  traced,  but  it  was  without  doubt  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Barana  Tort,  which  is  25  miles 
to  the  west  of  Chanyot  on  the  Chenab,  and  the  same  distance 
to  the  south-east  of  Saliiwal  on  the  Jhelam.  At  this 
point  the  high  land  of  the  Doab  terminates,  and  the 


* A few  beautiful  silver  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Soj)hytes,  which  have  been  found  in 
the  Western  Panjab,  I have  assigned  to  this  Prince,  the  contemporary  of  Alexander. — See 
Numismatic  Chronicle  of  London. 
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old  bed  of  the  Chenab,  now  called  the  Budhi  Nadi , 
or  “old  river,”  is  lost  in  the  low  land  about  midway 
between  tbe  two  rivers,  and  witliin  a few  miles  of  tbe 
old  bed  of  tbe  Jbelam.  Tbe  former  bed  of  tbe  Chenab  is 
traceable  not  only  by  its  bigb  west  bank,  but  also  by  its 
decisive  names  of  Budhi  Nala  and  Budhi  Nadi,  from  tbo 
neighbourhood  of  Gujarat  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  bigb  land  of 
the  Doab,  a distance  of  not  less  than  90  miles.  The  old  bed 
of  tbe  Jbelam  leaves  the  present  channel  near  Nun-Midni, 
and  passes  close  by  Bhera  to  Khan  Muhammad- wala,  where 
it  is  lost  in  tbe  sands.  But  it  re-appears  near  Dhrewa,  16 
miles  to  tbe  south-east  of  Sahiwal,  below  which  it  is  trace- 
able to  the  neighbourhood  of  Barana.  Tbe  existence  of  these 
old  channels  shews  very  clearly  that  tbe  confluence  of  tbe 
two  rivers  must  once  have  taken  place  at  tbe  southern  end 
of  the  Barana  bills ; and  that  this  was  tbe  point  of  junction 
in  tbe  time  of  Alexander  is  rendered  almost  certain  by 
Arrian’s  description  of  tbe  rock  jutting  into  tbe  river,  and  of 
tbe  rushing  noise  of  tbe  eddying  waters,  as  tbe  Karana  Hills 
offer  tbe  only  rocks  in  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  Kechna  Doab.* 

Now,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  reached  tbe  confluence 
of  tbe  Hydaspes  and  Akesines  in  five  days  from  tbe  capital 
of  Sopeithes.  Curtius  states  that  be  made  only  XL.,  or  40, 
stadia  or  five  miles  daily,  but  as  this  is  evidently  too  little, 
I would  read  XC.,  or  90,  stadia,  that  is  about  11  miles.  His 
first  trip  from  Nikcea  or  Mong,  to  tbe  capital  of  Sopeithes  or 
Bhera,  was  done  in  three  days,,  tbe  distance  being  36  miles, 
or  just  12  miles  a day.  If  be  bad  exceeded  this  average 
distance,  it  is  certain  that  bis  troops  marching  on  shore  could 
not  have  kept  up  with  him.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  two  rivers  was  not  more  than  50 
or  60  miles  below  tbe  capital  of  Sopeithes,  and  as  tbe  direct 
distance  from  Bhera  to  Barana  is  just  50  miles,  I feel  satisfied 
that  this  must  have  been  tbe  point  of  junction  in  tbe  time  of 
Alexander.  By  this  rectification  of  the  ancient  hydrography 
of  tbe  Hydaspes  and  Akesines,  tbe  Sobii  of  Curtius  are 
brought  within  50  miles  of  tbe  capital  of  Sopeithes,  and  tbe 
only  remaining  objection  to  their  identification  with  bis  sub- 
jects is  at  once  removed. 

Tbe  name  of  this  people  is  variously  written  by  ancient 
authors  as  Sobii,  Sabce,  and  Ibce.  I have  preferred  the 
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name  of  Sobii  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  all  the  authors 
agree  in  stating  that  their  weapon  was  a club,  from  which 
they  would  most  probably  have  been  called  “club-men,”  or 
Cliobia ; and,  second  because  Ferishta  couples  the  Cliobia  with 
the  Gakars  as  “ ancient  zamindars  of  the  Panjab.”  As  this 
statement  agrees  with  that  of  Dionysius,  who  couples  the 
Saboe  with  the  Taxili,  it  seems  to  me  clearly  proved  that  the 
territory  of  the  Sobii  or  Cliobia  must  have  extended  to  the  salt 
range,  otherwise  it  certainly  could  not  be  said  to  have  bor- 
dered on  those  of  the  Taxili  and  Gakars.  But  as  the  salt  mines, 
according  to  Strabo  were  in  the  dominions  of  Sopeithes,  it 
follows  that  the  Sobii  must  have  been  his  subjects.  His  very 
name,  indeed,  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  Sopeitlies  or 
S ophites  is  most  probably  only  the  Greek  form  of  Chob-pati , 
the  “ lord  of  the  club,”  or  king  of  the  club-men.  This  was 
the  actual  title  of  the  Chief  of  Bhera,  as  handed  down  by 
tradition ; for  the  old  ruined  city  of  Bhadari  or  Bharari  is 
said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Baja  Chob-ndth,  a name  of 
exactly  the  same  meaning  as  Chob-pati. 

According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Alexander’s 
followers,  the  Sobii  wore  the  descendants  of  a colony  planted 
by  Hercules.  “ They  wore  skins  like  Hercules,  and  carried 
clubs,”  and  “ branded  their  oxen  and  mules  with  the  mark 
of  a club.”  Justin  calls  them  Silei,  and  couples  them  with 
the  Riacensance,  a name  which  is  probably  intended  for  Hera- 
clianse.  But  Strabo  and  Arrian  discredit  the  story  of  Her- 
cules, and  attribute  the  tale  to  the  invention  of  Alexander’s 
flatterers.  But  the  curious  fact  still  remains  undisputed,  that 
the  Macedonians  found  a people  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspas 
named  Sobii  or  Cliobia,  whose  weapon  was  a “ club,”  or  cliob. 
Even  King  Sopeithes  himself  is  said  to  have  carried  a golden 
truncheon,  set  with  beryls,  which  he  gave  up  to  Alexander 
as  a symbol  of  authority.* 

The  general  result  of  this  investigation  serves  to  show 
that  the  Sobii  and  Kathcei,  or  Cliobia  and  Kdthi,  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  Gakars,  or 
subjects  of  Abisares.  It  shows  also  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Panjab  proper  was  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. But  shortly  after  his  death  they  must  have  lost  their 


* Diodorus,  XVII.,  52  ; Curtius,  IX.,  4 ; Strabo,  XV.,  1 — 8 ; Arrian,  Iudica,  V. ; Justin, 
XII.,  9. 
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independence,  as  we  find  that  Seleukus  made  peace  with 
Chandra  Gupta,  the  founder  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  of  Pdta- 
liputra,  whose  kingdom  is  said  to  have  extended  to  the  Indus. 
We  know  also  that  his  grandson  Asoka  was  in  possession  of 
Taxila,  and  that  either  he  or  another  Maurya  King,  whom 
the  Greeks  call  Sophagasenas,  made  a treaty  with  Antiochus 
the  Great  on  the  hanks  of  the  Indus.  Again,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  in  B.  C.  178,  we  find  Pushpamitra, 
King  of  Pataliputra,  offering  100  dinars  for  the  head  of 
every  Buddhist  Sramana  in  Sakala,  while  his  son  Agnimitra 
encountered  the  Yavanas,  or  Greeks,  on  the  Indus.  But  the 
Greeks  soon  prevailed,  and  under  Menander,  about  150  B.  C. 
their  conquests  were  extended  to  the  Ganges.  J ust  a quar- 
ter of  a century  later  the  Greeks  gave  way  to  the  Indo- 
Scytliian  Su  or  Sakas,  who  in  their  turn,  about  57  B.  C., 
succumbed  to  the  Scythian  Yuchi  or  Tochari,  whose  power 
as  a dominant  race  is  said  to  have  lasted  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

At  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit,  in  A.  H.  631,  the 
old  city  of  Sakala  had  been  deserted  for  many  centuries,  and 
the  new  city,  which  he  calls  Tse-Kia,  was  then  the  capital 
of  a large  kingdom  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Byas,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  junction  of  the 
five  rivers.  Hwen  Thsang  writes  the  name  of  the  new  town 
Tse-kia,  with  a peculiar  character  tse,  which  is  found  only 
in  two  other  names,  in  both  of  which  it  is  followed  by  the 
same  character  Ida.  These  names  are  To-na-kie-tse-kia  and 
Pu- tse-kia,  which  M.  Julien  consistently  makes  Dhanaka- 
clieka  and  Pu-cheka,  while  that  of  the  new  Sangala  he  ren- 
ders by  Cheka.  It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I venture 
to  suggest  a change  in  the  reading  of  the  Chinese  syl- 
lable which,  in  the  above  names,  has  been  rendered  by  tse  ; 
but  for  the  following  reason  I am  induced  to  think  that  it 
would  be  better  represented  by  the  cerebral  ta*  In  no  less 
than  four  of  the  cave  inscriptions  of  Karle  and  Kanheri 
there  occurs  the  name  of  Dhanukakata,  which  Hr.  Stevenson 
took  to  be  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  name  Xenokrates,  but 
which  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  only  the  name  of  the  country  of 
the  donor  of  the  recorded  gifts.  Thus  in  Karle , 10th  in- 
scription, the  donor  is  Smha  Datta  of  Dhanukakata;  in 
Karle,  11th  inscription,  the  donor  is  Ushahha-data  s son ; and 

* The  cerebral  letters  of  Sanskrit  are  frequently  represented  by  the  various  Chinese 
character  tse  and  thse,  as  in  Pi-lu-tse-kia  for  Virudhaica,  and  other  names. 
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in  Karle  14th  the  donor  is  Yavana,  both  of  the  same  place. 
Again  in  the  lOtli  Kanheri  inscription  the  donor  is  an 
TJpdsika  of  Dhanukakata.  In  all  four  of  these  ancient  in- 
scriptions we  have  the  true  reading  of  the  name,  which  has 
been  hut  slightly  altered  in  its  Chinese  form  by  the  simple 
transposition  of  the  last  two  syllables.*  Instead  of  Tse-kia, 
therefore,  we  should  read  Kia-tse,  or  more  correctly  Kata. 
The  same  country  is  described  by  Abu  ftilian  as  Kanaka , 
which  he  places  in  the  plains  of  the  Konkan.  In  Pu-tse-kia , 
which  is  the  name  of  a mountain  in  E.  India,  we  may  per- 
haps have  the  Sanskrit  Put  aka,  a “ concavity  or  funnel,” 
which  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a crater-shaped  summit. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  last  two  syllables  may  have 
been  transposed  in  this  name  also,  and  that  we  ought  there- 
fore to  read  Pukata , hut  I am  not  aware  that  this  word  has 
any  meaning  in  Sanskrit.  Erom  these  examples  I conclude 
that  the  name  of  the  new  town  of  Sangala  may  be  read 
either  as  Taka,  or  as  Kata.  The  former  name  we  might 
refer  to  the  Takas,  and  the  latter  to  the  Kdthi,  as  both 
of  these  tribes,  at  different  times,  had  been  masters  of 
Sangala.  But  as  the  Takas  had  been  displaced  long  before 
the  time  of  Alexander,  I rather  incline  to  read  Hwen 
Tlisang’s  name  as  Kata,  and  to  refer  the  founding  of  the 
new  town  to  the  Kathsei,  or  Kathi. 

Erom  the  time  of  Hwen  Tlisang’s  visit  down  to  the 
beginningof  the  tenth  century,  it  is  probable  that  this  Panjab 
kingdom  of  new  Sangala  retained  its  independent  power; 
hut  the  coins  of  Syalapati  and  Samanta,  the  early  Brahman 
Princes  of  Kabul,  are  found  so  numerously  all  over  the 
Panjab  that  we  are  forced  to  concede  to  them  at  least  the 
paramount  sovereignty  of  the  whole  country.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  their  successors  were  gradually 
driven  to  the  eastward  by  the  Muhammadans ; and  after 
making  a stand  at  Peshawar  and  Ohind,  they  were  at  last 
driven  across  the  Indus  by  Sabuktugin,  when  Jaya  Pala 
established  his  new  capital  at  Bhera  on  the  Jhelam,  and 
afterwards  at  Lahor.  The  Brahman  dynasty  became  extinct 
in  A.  D.  1026,  and  the  Panj^b  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
Muhammadan  empire  of  Ghazni. f 


* See  Stevenson’s  Translations  in  Journal,  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  V.  ; Karle,  10, 
11  and  14,  and  K&nhari  10. 

f Briggs,  Ferishta,  1.,  17  and  37. 
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INDO-SCYTHIANS. 

The  general  name  of  Indo-Scythians  was  first  given  "by 
Ptolemy  to  the  Nomad  races  which,  shortly  before  the 
Christian  era,  overwhelmed  the  Indian  empire  of  Alexan- 
der’s successors.  According  to  the  Chinese,  these  Nomads 
were  of  two  distinct  hordes,  which  they  name  Su  and 
Yuchi,  who  must  therefore  he  the  Sarancce  and  Asiani  of 
Trogus  Pompeius.  But,  according  to  Strabo,  the  tribes  who 
overthrew  the  Greek  power  in  Bactria  were  named  Asti, 
P asiani,  Tokhari  and  Sakarauli.  Of  these,  the  first  two 
are  most  probably  only  different  readings  of  the  name 
of  Asiani,  from  which  tribe,  according  to  Trogus,  the 
Tokhari  received  their  kings.*  The  Asiani,  therefore,  must 
have  been  a tribe  of  the  Tokharian  horde.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  Chinese,  who  state  that  the  Great  Yuchi,  after  their 
occupation  of  Bactria,  were  divided  into  five  tribes,  of  which 
one,  named  Kuei-sliwang,  conquered  the  other  four,  and  in- 
vaded India.  On  the  coins  of  this  tribe  their  name  is  written 
Kushan  and  Khushan , and  in  their  inscriptions  Gushan,  all 
mere  variations  of  one  name,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  Asiani  of  Trogus  and  the  Asii  or  Pasiani  of 
Strabo.  The  only  remaining  names  are  the  Sarancos  of 
Trogus  and  the  Sakarauli  of  Strabo,  who  must  therefore  be 
the  Su  of  the  Chinese. 

In  my  notice  of  the  Gakars  I have  already  pointed  that 
the  Sakarauli  or  Sagaraukce  of  Ptolemy  derived  their  name 
from  the  Sagaris  or  Sagar,  an  iron-headed  mace,  which  was 
their  peculiar  weapon.  Their  other  name  of  Sarancce  may, 
I think,  be  traced  to  the  origin  by  shortening  the  first 
syllable  from  Sagar  to  Sar,  with  the  addition  of  a nasal. 
The  elision  of  a medial  guttural  is  in  strict  accordance 
which  the  rules  of  the  Mongolian  and  E.  Turki  languages  ; 
and  we  have  a notable  example  of  the  same  practice  in  the 
name  of  Attila’s  uncle,  who  was  called  indifferently  either 
Poas,  Puilas,  or  Pugilas.  "We  have  another  example  in  the 
Median  tigr,  an  “ arrow,”  which  has  become  the  Persian  Ur. 
Similarly  the  Hindi  sabal  is  frequently  pronounced  saul, 
of  which  form  we  have  excellent  examples  in  the  Scythian 
Saulius,  the  Parthian  Sauloe,  and  the  Bactrian  Sauadii,  or 
Saualii.  Eollowing  the  rule  observed  in  all  these  names 


Trogus  Prolog.  XLI ; Strabo  Geograplr,  XL,  8 — 2. 
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I conclude  tliat  tlie  Sarancce  of  Trogus  is  only  an  abbrevi- 
ated form  of  the  SagarauTcce  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Sakarauli 
of  Strabo.  Thus  all  the  different  names  of  the  classical 
authors  are  limited  to  two  distinct  hordes,  the  SagarauTcce 
and  the  Tolchari , who  must  therefore  be  the  Su  and  Yuchi 
of  the  Chinese  annals.  To  these  annals  we  are  indebted  for 
the  only  detailed  accounts  that  we  possess  of  the  Indo- 
Scytliians,  hut  the  scattered  notices  of  the  classical  writers 
are  of  much  value  in  checking  as  well  as  in  confirming  these 
Chinese  statements.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  early  oriental  history,  for  the  successful  advance 
of  these  Scythian  hordes  not  only  extinguished  the  Greek 
power  in  Bactria,  hut  also  materially  weakened  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  caused  a permanent  change  in  the  mass  of 
the  population  of  N.  TV.  India.  As  this  last  effect  is  the 
only  one  that  is  connected  with  ethnography  of  the  Panjab, 
I will  confine  my  remarks  on  the  early  career  of  the  Indo- 
Scythias  to  a brief  statement  of  their  previous  history,  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  more  formal  discussion  of 
their  settlement  in  India. 


Su,  or  Sagarauk.®. 

According  to  the  Chinese  annals,  the  provinces  on  the 
Jaxartes,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  were  in  possession  of  a Scythian  horde  named 
Su.  In  163  B.  C.  the  growing  power  of  another  horde, 
named  the  Great  Yuchi,  forced  them  to  retire  towards  the 
south  into  Sogdiana  where  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves.  In  B.  C.  126,  being  again  ejected  by  the 
Yuchi,  they  retired  still  farther  to  the  south,  and  occupied 
Kipin  or  Ko  phene,  while  the  Yuchi  took  possession  of  Sog- 
diana and  the  country  of  the  Tahia,  or  Dahse.  Comparing 
these  accounts  with  the  notices  of  the  classical  writers,  and 
with  the  inferences  furnished  by  the  coins,  we  conclude  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  the  Greeks  lost  possession  of  Sogdiana 
in  B.  C.  163  ; that  shortly  afterwards  they  were  deprived  of 
Bactriana  by  th  Su  or  SagarauTcce,  and  of  Margiana  by  the 
Parthians ; and  that  from  that  time  their  dominion  was 
limited  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Kipin  is  not  clearly  stated 
in  the  Chinese  annals,  hut  it  may  be  gathered,  from  a 
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comparison  of  all  available  sources  of  information,  that  it 
comprised  Aria,  Arachosia,  and  Drangiana,  and  perhaps  also 
Gedrosia.  It  therefore  corresponded  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  Ariana  of  classical  writers.  Shortly  after  126  B.  C., 
Kaofn , or  the  territory  of  Kabul,  is  said  to  have  been  divided 
between  the  Parthians,  the  Indians,  and  Su  Kings  of  Kipin ; 
and  a glance  at  the  map  will  shew  that  this  was  the  natural 
division  of  the  country.  The  hill  district  on  the  upper 
Margus,  or  Murgab,  would  have  belonged  to  the  western 
Parthians  ; those  on  the  Kophes,  or  Kabul  Elver,  to  the  Idno- 
Greek  King  Hermseus ; and  those  on  the  Arius,  or  Hari-rud, 
to  the  southern  kingdom  of  Kipin.  That  Arachosia  and 
Drangiana  formed  part  of  Kipin,  and  belonged  to  the  Su,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  several  ancient  authors.  Thus  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  states  that  the  capital  of  Arachosia  was 
formerly  called  Kophes,  the  district  Kophene,  and  the  people 
Kophenii. f Pliny  writes  the  name  of  the  city  Cutis,  for  which 
we  should  most  probably  read  Cuphis.  Isidorus  of  Charax, 
who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  gives 
the  name  of  Sakastene  to  the  greater  part  of  Drangiana, 
and  calls  the  people  Saka-Scythians,  their  capital  Sigal, 
and  one  of  their  chief  cities  Min.  I notice  these  last  two 
names  more  particularly,  because  they  are  found  also  amongst 
the  Scythian  cities  of  India,  the  former  in  Sangcda,  or 
Sag  ala,  of  the  Kathcei,  as  well  as  in  Sagala  (or  Euthy- 
media)  on  the  Hydaspes;  and  the  latter  in  Min-nagara, 
the  capital  of  Indo-Scythia.  Lastly,  the  “faithless  Sakas” 
( Sag  am  infidum)  are  included  by  Avienus  amongst  the 
people  of  Ariana,  along  with  the  Oritse,  the  Aribae  and  the 
Arachotse.  In  the  original  poem  of  Dionysius,  as  well  as 
in  Priscian’s  translation,  we  find  Satraidoe  instead  of  Sakas  ; 
but  by  the  change  of  a single  letter,,  of  T for  T,  this  would 
become  Sagraidce,  which  would  be  only  another  various 
reading  of  Sagaraukce  and  SaJcarauli — the  name  of  that 
great  Scythian  tribe  whose  weapon  was  the  Sagaris,  or  iron 
mace  A" 

Erom  Kipin,  the  Su  or  Sakas  rapidly  extended  their 
conquests  to  the  eastward,  until  they  occupied  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Indus.  Ptolemy  apparently  limits  his  district 
of  Indo-Scythia  to  the  province  of  Sindh,  below  the  junction 

* Dionysius,  Orbis  descriptio,  v.  1097  ; Priscianus,  1004  ; Avienus,  1296, 

+ Herodatus,  VII,  61,  also  states  that  the  Persians  were  once  called  Kephenes  bv  the 
Greeks. 
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of  the  five  rivers ; but  as  he  places  the  north-west  angle 
about  midway  between  Arachotus  aud  Kabura,  or  Kandahar 
and  Kabul,  it  is  certain  that  his  Indo-Scythia  must  have 
included  the  valley  of  the  Gomal  Kiver  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  names  of  some  of  the 
northern  towns,  such  as  Sabanna  and  Kodrana , which,  as 
I have  before  pointed  out,  are  most  probably  the  Zhobe  and 
Kundar  of  the  Gomal  valley.  To  the  north-east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Kaspiraei,  and  to  the  north 
by  the  small  districts  of  Bukephala,  Taxila  and  Proklais, 
which  correspond  with  the  modern  divisions  of  Jlielam, 
Rawal-pindi,  and  Pesliawur.  The  author  of  the  Erythraean 
Periplus  calls  the  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  the 
“seaboard  of  Scythia”  but  the  capital,  which  he  names 
Minnagar , was  at  some  distance  inland.  It  is  therefore  the 
same  as  Ptolemy’s  Binagara,  and  may,  I think,  with  much 
probability  be  identified  with  Thatha*  Indeed  the  southern 
position  of  Binagara  shows  that  the  name  of  Scythia  in  the 
Periplus  must  be  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Indus 
below  the  junction  of  the  five  rivers. 

According  to  these  accounts  the  conquests  of  the  Su  or 
Sahas  would  be  limited  to  Sindh  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Panjab;  but  as  the  coins  of  Moas  and  Azas,  who  certainly 
belonged  to  this  race,  are  found  more  numerously  in  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  Panjab  than  elsewhere,  we  must 
extend  the  original  Indian  dominion  of  the  Sakas  to  these 
provinces  also.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  discre- 
pancy is  simply  that  the  coins  and  the  authorities  refer  to 
two  different  periods.  The  coins  of  Moas  and  his  successors 
belong  to  the  latter  end  of  the  second  and  earlier  half  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  or  B.  C.  126  to  57,  while 
the  Periplus  and  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  are  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  later.  During  that 
time  the  Su  or  Sahas  were  defeated  by  the  Yuclii  or  Tohliari , 
who  shortly  before  the  Christian  era  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing their  supremacy  both  in  Ariana  and  in  the  Panjab. 
Erom  that  time  the  power  of  the  Sahas  was  limited  to 
Sindh  and  the  lower  Panjab,  or  in  other  words  to  the  very 
countries  that  are  included  in  the  Scythia  of  the  Periplus 
and  the  Indo-Scythia  of  Ptolemy. 


* See  my  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  289—291,  where  this  question  is  fully 
discussed. 
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Another  subject  that  requires  explanation  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  that  in  his  time,  or 
about  A.  D.  160,  the  rulers  of  Indo-Scytliia  were  Parthians * 
Now  we  know  from  a later  authority,  Dionysius  Periegetes, 
that  the  Scythians  still  held  the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus 
in  his  time  or  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  But 
why  then  does  the  author  of  the  Periplus  call  them 
Parthians  ? Simply  because,  as  I believe,  the  Su  or  Sahas 
being  the  descendants  of  Scytlio-Parthian  Dahoe,  were  not 
distinguishable  from  true  Parthians  either  in  speech,  in 
manners,  or  in  dress.  Their  names  also  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Parthians ; and  accordingly  we  find  Strabo 
asserting  without  any  reservation  that  Arsakes,  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  was  a Scythian  of  the  Parnian 
tribe  of  Dahse.f  We  have  also  other  true  Parthian  names 
in  Vonones,  one  of  the  founders  of  Indo-Scythian  power  in 
the  N.  W.  Panjab ; in  Abdagases,  the  nephew  of  Gondo- 
phares ; and  in  Pakores,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Indo-Scy- 
thian kings  of  S.  Ariana  and  Sindh,  of  whom  we  possess 
coins  inscribed  with  Greek  characters.^ 

As  the  close  ethnic  relation  between  the  Parthians  and 
the  Indo-Scythian  Sakas  is  a point  of  much  interest  and 
importance  in  determining  the  question  of  who  are  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  old  Scythian  conquerors  of 
India,  I propose  to  discuss  it  at  some  length.  According 
to  the  Chinese  annals,  the  first  Scythian  tribes  who  occupied 
Kipin,  or  Ariana,  were  the  Su  and  Tahia,  or  the  Sacse  and 
Dahse,  after  their  expulsion  by  the  Yuchi  from  the  provinces 
on  the  Oxus.  We  here  at  once  meet  with  one  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  all  ethnological  inquiries,  in  discriminating 
between  the  Native  names  of  the  various  tribes  and  those 
which  their  neighbours  may  have  succeeded  in  fixing  upon 
them.  Thus  the  name  of  Saha,  which  is  found  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  most  probably  one  of  the 
Native  terms,  because  the  name  is  still  preserved  by  the 
great  tribe  of  Sole  or  Soh-po,  who  now  live  to  the  east  of 
Ladak.  The  name  of  Dahce,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost 
certainly  a foreign  one,  being  derived  from  the  Zend  dahyu, 


* Hudson,  Geographiae  Veteris  Scriptores  Grocci  minores,  I.,  22. 
f Geograph,  XI.,  9 — 2. 

£ To  these  names  I may  now  add  that  of  Ardagases,  from  a new  coin  in  my  own  pos- 
session. 
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a “ robber,”  an  appropriate  title,  which  the  frontier  Scy- 
thians must  have  fully  earned  from  their  Persian  neigh- 
bours, and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  name 
of  Dahistan.  In  its  Sanscrit  form  of  clasyu,  the  term  was 
freely  applied  by  the  early  Hindus  to  their  enemies,  and  as 
Dasce  we  find  it  given  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  as  another 
name  for  the  Dahce.  In  modern  Hindi  the  word  is  Daleu , 
a form  which  is  accurately  represented  by  the  well  known 
Daci  and  Dacia  of  Roman  history.  Prom  these  examples 
it  is  evident  that  Dahce  was  not  the  real  name  of  any  of  the 
tribes  to  whom  it  was  applied,  but  only  a descriptive  nick- 
name fastened  upon  them  by  their  neighbours.  In  the 
case  of  the  Daci,  we  know  from  Strabo  that  they  originally 
formed  part  of  the  great  Getic  horde  of  the  frontier  of 
Thracia,  and  that  afterwards,  as  they  were  the  first  of  the 
Getoe  who  encountered  the  Roman  arms,  their  name  was 
gradually  applied  to  the  whole  Getic  nation.  Guided  by  this 
example,  we  may,  I think,  conclude  with  some  certainty 
that  the  Dahce  of  the  Caspian  belonged  actually  to  the  great 
Scythian  horde  of  Massagetce,  who  were  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours on  the  north  and  east.  Now  Strabo  describes  the 
Scythians  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  as  consisting  of  three 
tribes, — the  Dahce,  Massagetce,,  and  Dacce.  But  as  the  first 
two  names  belonged  to  the  same  people,  the  real  number  of 
tribes  was  only  two,  the  Massagetce  and  Dacce,  who  must 
therefore  be  the  same  as  the  Su  and  Tahia  of  the  Chinese 
annals. 

There  are,  however,  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  name  of  Su  or  Sus  must  have  been  a com- 
mon  appellation  for  both  Dahce  and  Sacce.  In  his  remarks 
on  the  tri-lingual  inscriptions  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  has  drawn  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Scythic  version  the  name  of  Aharti  or  Afarti  is 
everywhere  substituted  for  the  Persian  Susiana,  and  there- 
fore that  Abacs  and  Sus  are  but  different  names  of  the  same 
people.*  Mr.  Norris  also  has  compared  this  Scythian  name 
with  that  of  the  widely-spread  tribe  of  Amardi  or  Mardi, 
who  are  found  in  so  many  parts  of  Central  A.sia,  in  Bactria 
and  Margiana,  in  Hyrkania  and  Media,  as  well  as  in 
Susiana.  f I have  myself  identified  the  Ajparni  and  7? ami 

* Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  XV.,  23G. 

t Ibid,  XV.,  pp.  97  & 164. 
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of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  with  these  Abdrs , and  I may  now, 
on  the  authority  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  identify 
them  with  the  Sus.  Under  the  name  of  Mardi  we  find 
them  coupled  by  Pliny  with  the  Jatii  to  the  south  of  the 
Oxus,  and  under  that  of  Mardieni  they  are  placed  by  Ptole- 
my in  Sogdiana,  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus.  As  Aparni 
they  lived  in  the  deserts  to  the  north  of  Hyrkania,  and  as 
JParni  they  are  found  in  Margiana.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  N.  E.  Provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  from 
Media  to  Sogdiana,  we  find  sure  traces  of  these  Abdrs  or 
Sus.  We  thus  see  that  the  name  of  Su  or  Sus,  which  the 
brief  notice  of  the  Chinese  annals  would  seem  to  limit 
originally  to  the  people  on  the  north  of  the  Jaxartes,  belong- 
ed equally  to  the  mass  of  the  population  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  The  Dahce  may  therefore  be  described  as  the  Sus 
of  the  Oxus,  and  the  Massagetce  and  Sakce  as  the  Sus 
Jaxartes. 

To  reconcile  the  Chinese  accounts  with  this  conclusion, 
we  have  but  to  suppose  that  at  some  early  period  the  Sus 
had  extended  themselves  from  the  Caspian  in  the  west  to 
Hi  in  the  east,  and  that  the  Eastern  Sus  only  were  known 
to  the  Chinese.  Under  this  supposition  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  when  the  Sus  were  driven  back  by  the  Yuchi  from 
their  pastures  near  the  Hi  Elver  amongst  their  brethren 
on  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus,  the  Chinese  would  naturally 
attribute  the  exploits  of  the  Massagetce  and  Dalice,  and  of 
all  other  Sus , to  that  one  branch  of  the  horde  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  I think  it  highly  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  actual  Sus  of  the  Ili  may  not  have  penetrated 
beyond  the  Oxus,  and  that  the  subsequent  occupation  of 
Ariana  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus  was  really  effected  by 
the  Dalice , Massagetce , and  Sakce , or  by  the  Sus  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes. 

The  Dalice  or  Sus  of  the  Oxus  are  divided  by  Strabo 
into  three  tribes,  the  Aparni  or  Darni , the  Xanthii  or 
Xandii , and  the  Darii  or  JPissurL*  The  first  of  these  names 
I have  already  identified  with  the  Sakarauli,  or  Sagaraukoe, 
which  was  only  another  general  name  for  the  Abdrs  or  Sus. 
The  second  I believe  to  be  the  same  as  the  Iatii  of  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy ; and  the  third  may,  I think,  be  identified  with 


* Geograph,  XI.,  S — 2,  and  XI.,  9 — 3. 
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JParalatoe,  or  Boyal  Scythians  of  Herodotus.  To  the  last 
it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  JParalatoe  were  Euro- 
pean Scythians,  but  the  objection  is  fully  met  by  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  that  “ the  Daliae  Parni  of  the  Caspian  were 
an  emigrant  tribe  from  the  Dahse  above  the  Moeotis.”  As 
the  names  of  the  Aparni  and  Parii  have  been  amply  dis- 
cussed in  my  account  of  the  Gakars,  I will  now  confine 
myself  to  an  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  Xanthii  or 
latii  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  first  Scythian  conquerors 
of  Ariana  and  India. 

In  its  original  Native  form,  the  Greek  name  of  Xantldi 
or  Xandi  would  have  been  Janth,  or  by  dropping  the  nasal, 
lath.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  preferable  form,  as  Ptolemy 
makes  the  latii  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Sagaraakce 
to  the  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  while  Pliny  places  them  to 
the  south  of  the  Oxus,  along  with  the  Comani,  Marucsei, 
Mandrueni,  and  Bactri.  Both  of  these  statements  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  more  explicit  account  of  Strabo, 
that  “ the  Aparni  approached  the  nearest  to  Hyrkania  and 
the  Caspian,  and  the  others  (Xanthii  and  Parii)  extended 
as  far  as  the  country  opposite  to  Aria.”  According  to  these 
accounts,  the  three  tribes  of  the  Dahae  would  appear  to  have 
occupied  both  banks  of  the  Oxus  between  Bactria  and 
IChorasmia,  and  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Caspian  on 
the  west,  and  the  Jaxartes  on  the  east.  On  this  side  their 
immediate  neighbours  were  the  Massage; oe  and  Sacse. 
These,  then,  were  the  tribes  whom  the  continuous  successes  of 
the  Yuclii  forced  to  retire  towards  the  south,  until  in  126 
B.  C.  they  managed  to  establish  themselves  in  Kipin  or 
Ariana.  In  the  accounts  of  this  great  migration  the  Su 
alone  are  mentioned  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  SaJearauli  or 
Sagaraukce , or  Sarancce,  by  the  classical  writers.  But  as 
the  Yuchi  occupied  Tahia,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
ejected  the  Su  from  Sogdiana,  we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  mass  of  Daliae  must  either  have  accom- 
panied the  Massagetce  and  Sacce  on  their  march  to  Ariana, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  equally  probable,  that  they  were  forced 
to  retire  before  the  others,  first  into  Ariana,  and  afterwards 
into  India,  where  they  finally  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus.  Under  this  view,  the  colonization  of  Ariana  would 
have  been  chiefly  effected  by  the  Scythian  Massagetoe  and 
Sacce,  that  of  India  by  the  Scythian  Dahae. 
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This  view  of  the  great  Scythian  migration  is  supported 
by  several  minor  facts,  which  separately,  perhaps,  would  not 
be  of  much  value,  but,  when  taken  together,  acquire  an 
amount  of  importance  that  forces  itself  upon  our  considera- 
tion. From  Isidorus  of  Charax,  who  lived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  we  learn  that  the  greater  part  of 
Drangiana,  together  with  a portion  of  Arachosia,  was  called 
Salcastene , or  “ land  of  the  Sakas.”  From  this  I would 
infer  that  the  main  body  of  that  tribe,  the  Stis  of  the 
Jaxartes,  had  most  probably  settled  in  the  country  which 
was  thus  called  after  them.  The  name  of  Sigal , the  capital 
of  Sakastene,  seems  also  to  refer  to  this  race,  as  it  is  evi- 
dently the  same  name  as  the  Sangala  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Sdkala  of  the  Hindus. 

Following  the  same  clue,  I would  infer  that  the  Bailee, 
or  Sus  of  the  Oxus,  under  their  general  name  of  Abdrs, 
most  probably  settled  only  in  detached  places  in  Ariana, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  horde  colonized  the  valley  of  the 
Indus.  In  Ariana  their  name  has  been  preserved  only  in 
Ptolemy’s  Obares  and  Orbetane  of  Aria,  and  in  Isidor’s 
Barela  of  Sakastene,  while  in  India  we  find  the  large  district 
of  Abiria,  with  the  cities  of  Bardabathra,  Barabali,  and 
Bardaxema.  Their  other  general  name  of  Sus  is  perhaps 
preserved  in  Susikana  of  Indo-Scythia,  although  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  true  reading  is  Musikana,  after  the  Musik- 
anus  of  Alexander’s  historians.  Of  the  tribal  names  of 
Mandrueni  and  Iatii,  which  are  coupled  together  by  Pliny, 
I can  find  traces  only  of  the  former  in  the  classical  writers. 
I conclude  therefore  that  the  Jatli  or  Xanthii,  whom  I take 
to  be  the  widely-spread  Jats,  and  Jats  of  modern  days,  may 
perhaps  in  early  times  have  been  best  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Abdrs,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pdndavas  of  the 
Central  Panjab  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Alexander’s 
historians  under  the  name  of  JPonis.  Some  supposition  of 
this  sort  is  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  the  com- 
plete silence  of  all  classical  authors  regarding  the  Jats,  who, 
with  their  rivals  the  Meds,  were  found  by  the  Musalmans  in 
full  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century. 

Medi,  or  Meds. 

The  Meds,  or  Hands,  as  they  are  also  called  by  Muham- 
madan writers,  are  almost  certainly  the  representatives  of  the 
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Mandrueni  who  lived  in  the  Mandrus  River  to  the  south  of 
the  Oxus  ; and  as  their  name  is  found  in  the  Panjab  in  the 
notices  of  several  classical  writers  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  downwards,  and  in  none  before  that  time,  I 
conclude  that  they  must  have  accompanied  their  neighbours, 
the  latii  or  Jats,  on  their  forced  migration  from  the  Oxus  to 
Ariana  and  India.  In  the  classical  writers  the  name  is  found 
as  Medi  and  Mandueni , and  in  the  Muhammadan  writers  as 
Med  and  Mand To  show  that  those  two  spellings  are  but 
natural  modes  of  pronunciation  of  the  same  name,  I can 
refer  to  the  two  large  maps  of  the  Shahpur  and  Jhelam  dis- 
tricts, which  have  been  published  by  the  Surveyor  General 
within  the  last  years.  In  the  latter  the  name  of  a village  on 
the  Jhelam,  six  miles  above  Jalalpur,  is  spelt  Meriala , and  in 
the  former  the  name  of  the  same  village  is  spelt  Mandiali. 
The  name  is  written  with  the  cerebral  d,  and  may  therefore 
be  pronounced  either  as  d or  r.  In  General  Court’s  map  it  is 
written  Mdmriala , in  Mogal  Beg’s  by  Wilford  it  is  Mandyala, 
and  in  my  note  book  it  is  the  same,  the  spelling  of  the  name 
having  been  obtained  from  two  different  persons.  In 
Perishta  the  place  is  called  the  Sara!  of  Mariala  on  the  Jhe- 
lam, and  as  the  notice  refers  to  the  reign  of  Musaud  of 
Ghazni,  the  name  is  certainly  not  less  than  eight  centuries 
old.  Abul  Pazl  calls  it  Merali.  f 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Meds  is  by  Virgil,  who  calls 
the  Jhelam  Medus  Eydaspes.%  This  epithet  is  explained  by 
the  statement  of  Vibius  Sequester,  which  makes  the  Hydaspes 
flow  “past  the  city  of  Media.”  \ Now  this  is  perhaps  the 
same  place  as  Ptolemy’s  Euthy -media,  or  Sag  ala,  which  was 
either  on  or  near  the  same  river,  and  above  Bukephala. 
Lastly,  in  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  the  country  on  the 
Hydaspes,  for  some  distance  below  Alexandria  Bucefalos,  is 
called  Media.  Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Medi 
or  Meds  were  in  the  Panjab  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Virgil,  in  B.  C.  40  to  30,  and  as  we  know  that  they  were  not 


* Ibn  Haukal  in  Gildemeister  De  Rebus  Tndicis,  writes  Mund,  which  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
Sindh,  151,  gives  as  Mand  ; while  in  Masudi  (Muhammadan  Historians,  p.  57),  he  makes 
Mind.  Reinaud  (Fragments  Arabes,  p.  20)  gives  the  name  from  the  Mojmal-ut-'i’dwarikh 
as  Meyd  or  Med. 

f Briggs’  Ferishta,  L,  111,  and  Gladwin’s  Ain  Akbari,  II.,  263. 

J Georgica,  IV.,  210. 

§ In  Fluminibus* * * §  “ Hydaspes  Indite  uvbis  Medite  defluit  Indo  ex  Caucaso.” 
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one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Yuchi  or  Tochari,  whose  names  are 
given  by  the  Chinese  writers,  it  may  he  inferred  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  great 
horde  of  Sus  or  Abars , who  entered  India  about  B.  C.  120, 
and  gave  their  name  to  the  province  of  Indo-Scythia. 

As  the  date  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  is  not  later  than 
A.  D.  250,  we  have  a break  of  upwards  of  four  centuries 
before  we  reach  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Muhammadan 
writers.  In  these  we  find  the  Meds  or  Mands  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Sindh,  along  with  their  ancient  rivals  the  Jats,  both 
of  whom  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah.  Rashid-ud-din  further  states  that  they  were  in  Sindh 
at  the  time  of  the  Mahabharata,  but  this  is  amply  refuted  by 
the  Native  histories  of  the  province,  which  omit  both  names 
from  the  list  of  aborigines  of  Sindh.*  Ibn  Haukal  describes 
the  Mands  of  his  time,  about  A.  D.  977,  as  occupying  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  from  Multan  to  the  sea,  and  to  the 
desert  between  Mekran  and  Pamhal.  Masudi,  who  visited 
India  in  A.  D.  915-16,  calls  them  Mind,  and  states  that  they 
were  a race  of  Sindh  who  were  at  constant  war  with  the 
people  of  Mansura.  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  show 
that,  at  some  time  previous  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Muhammadans,  the  Meds  must  have  been  forced  to  migrate 
from  the  Upper  Panjab  to  Sindh.  There  they  have  since 
remained,  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are 
now  represented  by  the  Mens  of  the  Aravali  Range  to  the 
east  of  the  Indus,  of  Kathidwar  to  the  south,  and  of  Bilu~ 
chistan  to  the  west. 

The  name  of  Mer  or  Mand  is  still  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  Panjab,  as  in  Meror  of  the  Bari  and  Rechna  Doabs ; 
in  Mera,  Mandra,  and  Mandanpur  of  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab, 
and  in  Mandali  of  Multan.  Mera,  which  is  ten  miles  to  the 
west  of  Kalar  Kahar,  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  as  it  possesses  an  Arian  Pali  inscription 
fixed  in  the  side  of  a square  well.  This  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Panjab,  and  always 
attached  to  old  places  as  in  Mera,  Mandra , and  Meriali  of 
the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab,  offers  the  strongest  confirmation  of 
the  conclusion  which  I have  already  derived  from  the  notices 
of  the  classical  authors,  that  the  Meds  or  Mers  were  once 


* Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  Muhammadan  Historians,  p.  67. 
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the  dominant  race  in  the  Panjab.  The  special  location  of 
the  Medi  on  the  Hydaspes  by  classical  writers  of  the  lirst 
centuries  of  tin?  Christian  era,  the  evident  antiquity  of  Mem, 
Meriali,  and  other  places  which  still  hear  the  name,  and  the 
admitted  foreign  origin  of  their  modern  representatives,  the 
Mers,  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  Medi  or 
Meds  were  the  first  Indo-Scytliian  conquerors  of  the 
Panjab. 

According  to  this  view  the  Medi  would  have  been  the 
followers  of  the  great  King  Mocis,  or  Raja  Moga , the  legen- 
dary founder  of  Mogci-nagara,  or  Mong,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Jlielam.  Unfortunately  neither  his  own  coins,  nor  those 
of  his  immediate  successors, — Yonones,  Azas,  and  others, — 
give  us  any  clue  to  the  name  of  Moga’s  tribe.  Tradition, 
however,  says  that  he  .was  a Salca,  a term  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  both  Dahce  Scythians  and  Sacce  Scythians,  but 
which  is  never  used  to  designate  the  Tochari  or  Yuchi.  Now, 
the  date  of  the  Scythian  conquest  of  Ariana  is  referred  to 
B.  C.  126  hy  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Chinese  and 
Parthian  histories ; but  that  of  the  Yuchi  conquests  in  India 
and  Ariana,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  supremacy  by  the 
first  Indo-Scytliians,  is  still  unsettled,  as  our  only  authori- 
ties, the  Chinese,  refer  it  loosely  to  a period  one  hundred 
years  later,  which  we  may  set  down  as  from  39  to  26  B.  C. 
About  this  time,  therefore,  the  Meds  may  be  supposed  to  have 
retired  towards  the  south  until  they  finally  established 
themselves  in  Upper  Sindh,  and  gave  their  name  to  their  new 
capital  of  Minna  gar  a.  As  this  could  scarcely  have  been 
effected  with  the  consent  of  the  former  occupants  of  Upper 
Sindh,  whom  I suppose  to  have  been  the  Iatii  or  Jats,  I 
would  refer  to  this  period  as  the  beginning  of  that  continued 
rivalry  which  the  historian  Rashid-ud-din  attributes  to  the 
Jats  and  Meds.  To  this  same  cause  I would  also  refer  the 
statement  of  Erythraean  Periplus,  that  about  A.  D.  100  the 
rulers  of  Minnagara  were  rival  Parthians  who  were  mutually 
expelling  each  other.* 

Zanthii,  Iatii,  or  Jats. 

The  traditions  of  the  Hindu  Jats  of  Biana  and  Bharat- 
pur  point  to  Kandahar  as  their  parent  country,!  while  those 


* Hudson,  Geog.  Vet.  I.,  22,  and  Vincent’s  Periplus,  II.,  385,  note, 
f Tod’s  Rajasthan,  II.,  227. 
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of  tlie  Muhammadan  Jats  generally  refer  to  Gajni  or  Garli- 
Gajni,  which  may  he  either  the  celebrated  fort  of  Ghazni  in 
Afghanistan,  or  the  old  city  of  Gajnipur  on  the  site  of 
Rawal-pindi.  But  if  I am  right  in  my  identification  of  the 
Jats  with  the  Zantliii  of  Strabo,  and  the  Iatii  of  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  their  parent  country  must  have  been  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Oxus,  between  Bactria,  Hyrkania,  and  Khorasmia. 
Now  in  this  very  position  there  was  a fertile  district,  irrigated 
from  the  Margus  River,  which  Pliny  calls  Zotale  or  Zothale> 
and  which  I think  may  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
Iatii  or  Jats.*  Their  course  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Indus 
may  perhaps  he  dimly  traced  in  the  Xuthi  of  Dionysius  of 
Samos, f who  are  coupled  with  the  Arieni,  and  in  the  Zuthi 
of  Ptolemy,  who  occupied  the  Karmanian  desert  on  the 
frontier  of  Drangiana.  As  I can  find  no  other  traces  of  their 
name  in  the  classical  writers,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  as 
before  suggested,  that  they  may  have  been  best  known  in 
early  times  by  the  general  name  of  their  horde  as  Abdrs, 
instead  of  by  their  tribal  name  as  Jats.  According  to  this 
view  the  main  body  of  the  Iatii  would  have  occupied  the 
district  of  Abiria  and  the  towns  of  lardabathra  and  JBar- 
daxema  in  Sindh,  or  Southern  Indo-Scythia,  while  the  Pan- 
jab or  Northern  Indo-Scythia  was  chiefly  colonized  by  their 
brethren  the  Meds. 

When  the  Muhammadans  first  appeared  in  Sindh, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Zatlis  and 
Meds  were  the  chief  population  of  the  country.  But  as 
I have  already  shown  that  the  original  seat  of  the  Medi 
or  Med  colony  was  in  the  Panjab  Proper,  I conclude 
that  the  original  seat  of  the  Iatii  or  Jat  colony  must  have 
been  in  Sindh.  With  the  Meds  they  at  first  gallantly 
opposed  the  advance  of  the  Arabs,  hut  afterwards  they  were 
induced  to  join  the  foreign  invaders  against  their  rival 
brethren.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Jats 
were  hold  enough  to  plunder  the  army  of  Mahmud  on  its 
return  from  Somnath.  According  to  Perishta,  they  then 
occupied  the  Jud  mountains  and  the  plain  beneath  them, 
which  was  intersected  by  rivers. £ Comparing  these  two 
accounts  with  the  statement  that  the  Jats  sent  their  families 

* Hist.  Nat.  VI.,  18. 

f Bassarica,  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium. 

J Briggs’  Ferislita,  I.,  81. 
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and  property  to  Sindh  Sagar  for  safety,  it  would  appear  that 
they  had  already  entered  the  Panjab  before  the  reign  of 
Mahmud. 

At  the  present  day  the  Jats  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  Panjab,  where  they  form  about  two-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation. They  are  chiefly  Musalmans,  and  are  divided  into 
not  less  than  a hundred  different  tribes,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  best  known : Arain,  Bagri,  Chatlie,  Chima,  Gundal, 
Kalyal,  Malyar,  Banja,  Tharar,  and  Wirak.  Where  any 
particular  tribe  predominates,  the  district  is  usually  called 
after  its  name.  Thus  in  the  Cbaj  or  Janhat  Doab  we  find 
Miydni-  Gundal,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Nun-Miyani 
on  the  Jhelam,  besides  Fanja-Des,  and  Tharar-  Thappa ; 
and  in  the  Bechna  Doab  we  have  Chima-Des,  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Syalkot.  In  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab,  the  south- 
ern plains  are  chiefly  occupied  by  Jats  and  the  northern  hills 
by  Gujars,  while  the  middle  districts  have  a mixed  popula- 
tion of  Gakars,  Gujars,  Awans,  Ghebis,  and  Jats.  This  dis- 
tribution had  already  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Baber, 
who  found  the  central  districts  divided  between  the  Janjuhas 
and  the  Gakars,  with  Jats  and  Gujars  tributary  to  the 
latter. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  my  proposed  identifica- 
tion of  the  Jats  with  the  Indo-Scythians,  that  they  are 
included,  as  Colonel  Tod  says,  “ in  all  the  ancient  catalo- 
gues of  the  thirty-six  royal  races  of  India.”*  But  I can 
meet  this  objection  at  once  by  referring  to  Colonel  Tod’s 
five  printed  lists,  of  which  only  one  contains  the  name  of 
Jit.  But  the  utter  worthlessness  of  this  list,  which  is  taken 
from  a Gujarati  MS.  of  the  Kumdra  Fata  Charitra,  is 
proved  by  the  insertion  of  the  Kdtld,  who  are  universally 
admitted  not  to  be  Bajputs,  as  well  as  by  the  omission  of 
such  well  known  names  as  the  Bathor,  Kachwaha,  and 
Bais.  That  the  Jats  are  not  Bajputs  is  also  acknowledged 
by  Colonel  Tod  himself,  when  he  confesses  his  ignorance 
“ of  any  instance  of  a Bajput’s  intermarriage  with  a Jit.” 
But  when  making  this  confession  he  must  have  forgotten 
his  translation  of  a “ Memorial  of  a Jit  Prince  of  the  fifth 
century,”  who  is  said  to  have  married  “ two  wives  of  Yadu 
race.”f  Now,  if  any  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 


# Tod’s  Rajasthan,  I.,  106. 
f Ibid,  I.,  796. 
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perfect  accuracy  of  Colonel  Tod’s  translation,  I would  at 
once  admit  that  this  inscription  proves  the  Rajput  origin  of 
the  Jats  heyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  But  the  low  posi- 
tion which  the  Jats  hold  in  the  social  scale  is  so  well  known 
that,  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  I conclude  that  the 
published  version  must  be  inaccurate.  Perhaps  the  word  which 
Colonel  Tod  has  read  as  Jitli  and  Jit,  should  be  Jin  or  Jinci. 

To  the  east  of  the  Panjab  the  Hindu  Jats  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  frontier  States  of  Bikaner, 
Jesalmer,  and  Jodhpur,  w7here,  in  Colonel  Tod’s  opinion, 
they  are  as  numerous  as  all  the  Rajput  races  put  together.* 
They  are  found  also  in  great  numbers  along  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  as  far  eastward  as  Bareli,  Earak- 
liabad,  and  Gwalior.  They  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
clans,  called  De  and  Uele  in  the  Doab,  and  Pachliade  and 
Deswale  in  Delhi  and  Rohilkhand.  These  latter  names, 
which  may  be  translated  as  “late”  and  “aboriginal,” 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  Pachliade  or  De  Jats  were  a 
comparatively  recent  colony.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
known  facts  in  the  history  of  Bharatpur,  which  owes  its  rise 
to  Churdman  Jdt,  who,  after  the  death  of  Aurangzib, 
migrated  with  his  followers  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

To  the  south  of  the  Panjab,  the  Musalman  Jats  are 
said  by  Pottingerf  to  form  the  entire  population  of  the 
fruitful  district  of  Harand-Dajel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Kach-Gandava.  In  Sindh,  where  they  have 
intermarried  largely  with  Biluchis  and  Musalmans  of  Hindu 
descent,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  estimate  their  numbers, 
although  it  is  certain  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  must  be  of  J at  descent. 

I will  close  this  discussion  on  the  Indo-Scythians  with  a 
few  remarks  on  some  of  their  coins,  which  appear  to  me  to 
offer  further  confirmation  of  the  special  views  that  I have 
advocated.  I allude  more  particularly  to  the  following  opi- 
nions : 

1st . — That  the  Dahce  Scythians  were  essentially  the  same 
people  as  the  Massagetce  and  Sacce  Scythians. 

2nd. — That  all  three  belonged  to  the  widely-spread  race 
of  Sits  or  Abacs. 

* See  also  Elpkiustone’s  Kabul,  I.,  8 ; and  Soileau's  Kajwara. 

1 Bilucliistan,  pp.  310,  311,  & 375. 
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3rd. — That  the  Sacce  and  Massagetce  Scythians  were  the 
Sus  of  the  Chinese,  who  occupied  Sogdiana  in 
B.  C.  1G3. 

4 th. — Tliat  the  Dahcc,  and  specially  the  two  tribes  of 
Medi  or  Mandrueni , and  Iatii  or  Zanthii , must 
have  accompanied  the  Saccv  and  31assagelce  on 
their  forced  migration  to  Ariana. 

5 th. — That  the  hulk  of  the  Sacco  or  Sahas  most  probably 
remained  in  Ariana,  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  province  of  Sakastene , while  the  great 
body  of  the  Dahcc , or  31c di  and  Iatii  continued 
their  march  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  where 
they  settled,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  colony 
of  Indo-Scytliia. 

G th. — That  these  3Icclii  and  Iatii  arc  the  31eds  and  Jats 
of  the  present  day. 

The  coins  which  I would  assign  to  the  Sus  or  Ahdrs  are 
of  three  distinct  classes  : 

1st. — Barbarous  imitations  of  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian 
Greek  Kings, — Euthydemus,  Eukratides,  and 
Heliokles. 

2 nil. — Coins  of  a Scythian  dynasty  which  preceded  the 
Kuslian  tribe  of  Yuchi  in  the  occupation  of  the 
N.  W.  Panjab. 

3rd. — Coins  of  a Scythian  dynasty  which  ruled  over 
South  Ariana  and  Sindh  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era. 

The  first  class  of  coins  I assign  to  the  first  period  of 
Scythian  dominion,  between  163  and  126  B.  C.,  because  the 
coins,  which  arc  nearly  all  found  to  the  north  of  the  Cau- 
casus, are  imitations  of  the  money  of  the  last  three  Grseco- 
Bactrian  Princes  whose  dominion  they  overthrew.  The  large 
silver  pieces  copied  from  the  tetradrachms  of  Euthydemus 
bear  a legend  in  some  Native  character,  nearly  akin  to  that 
which  Sir  Henry  Ilawlinson  calls  Parthian,  but  which  Mr. 
Thomas  names  Clialdseo  Pehlvi.  The  legend  is  always  the 
same,  there  being  four  letters  to  the  right  of  the  head  and 
three  to  the  left,  which  I read  somewhat  doubtfully  as 
3Iashdla  Kan , “ King  Masha t,”  or  31asadata  Kcm , “ King 
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Masadates.”  The  copper  coins,  both  large  and  small, 
bear  Greek  legends,  which,  as  they  arc  only  barbarous  ren- 
derings of  the  name  and  titles  of  Ilcliokles,  are  of  no  value. 
The  small  silver  coins,  which  are  all  copied  from  the  Oboli 
of  Eukratides,  also  bear  Greek  legends  ; but  as  they  are  found 
in  Kandahar  and  Sistan,  as  well  as  in  Balkh  and  Samar- 
kand, they  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the  first  Scythians 
who  occupied  Ariana  in  B.  C.  126. 

The  coins  of  the  second  class  are  those  of  the  great 
Moga  or  Moas,  and  his  immediate  successors  Azas  and  Azi- 
lises  in  the  N.  W.  Panjab ; and  Yonones,  Spalahores,  Spali- 
riscs  and  Spalagadames,  in  Peshawar  and  the  districts  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  Parthian  name  of  Yonones 
induces  me  to  believe  that  the  princes  of  this  dynasty  were 
most  probably  Dahce  Scythians  from  the  frontiers  of  Parthia, 
and  not  McissagetcB  Scythians  from  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Jaxartes.  The  name  of  Moas  also  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  it  is  found  amongst 
the  cognate  races  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus;  in  Moagetes 
the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  and  in  Moaphernes  the  father-in-law 
of  Strabo.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Strabo  himself 
connects  the  Dalise  of  the  Euxine  with  the  Dahae  of  the 
Caspian,  and  that  his  testimony  on  this  point  is  entitled  to 
special  consideration  on  account  of  his  birth  and  connexions. 
We  learn  also  from  Strabo  that  the  Mccdi  were  a Thracian 
tribe,  and  that  the  Thracians  and  Getoe  were  the  same 
people,  because  they  spoke  the  same  language ; and  as  I 
have  myself  shown  that  the  Getoe  and  Massagetoe  worshipped 
the  same  god  called  Gebeleizes  or  Zamolxis,  I infer  that 
they  were  of  the  same  race,  and  therefore  that  the  Getic 
name  of  Med  must  have  been  in  use  amongst  the  Massagetoe 
and  Dalise  of  the  Caspian.  On  these  grounds  I think  that 
I am  justified  in  my  conclusions,  that  the  Medi  or  Mcds 
of  the  Hydaspes  belonged  to  the  horde  of  Dahae  Scythians, 
and  that  the  great  King  Moga  or  Moas  was  the  leader  who 
established  the  Indo-Scythian  dominion  in  the  Punjab. 

The  coins  of  the  third  class,  which  belong  to  Gondo- 
phares  and  his  successors,  are  found  chiefly  in  Sistan, 
Kandahar,  and  Sindh,  and  in  the  South  Panjab.  The  coins 
of  Gondopliares  arc  found  also  at  Kabul,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  even  a single  specimen  of  any  of  his  successors 
has  been  found  in  the  Kabul  Yalley.  Guided  by  these 
indications,  I conclude  that  Gondopliares  was  the  founder  of 
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a Scythian  dynasty,  whose  proper  territories  were  confined 
to  Sistan,  Kandahar,  and  Sindh.  This  is  partly  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Gondophares  is  almost  certainly  the  same 
as  Gondoforus  of  the  early  Christian  legends,  who  is  said 
to  have  put  St.  Thomas  to  death.  Now,  in  the  Legenda 
Aurea , Gundoforus  is  called  King  of  India — a title  which 
agrees  with  the  recorded  accounts  of  the  scene  of  St. 
Thomas’  mission  in  Parthia,  Persia,  and  India.  But  the 
place  of  his  death  is  even  more  distinctly  stated  by  Bishop 
Sophronius,  who  says  “ dormivit  in  civitate  Calamina,  quee 
est  Indice ,”  which  is  further  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
St.  Gaudentius  and  the  Roman  Martyrology.  An  old 
inscription  of  A.  D.  1070,  on  the  door  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  road,  also  testifies  that  he  was  put  to 
death  in  India.  The  Syriac  writer,  Amru,  says  that  his  tomb 
was  in  the  “ Island  of  Meilan  in  India,”  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  intended  for  the  “ City  Calamina,”  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  death.  I feel  inclined  to  identify  this 
city  with  the  Min-nagar  of  the  Periplus,  which  may  have 
been  called  Karo- Mina , or  “Black  Mina,”  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  older  city  of  Min  in  Sakastene.*  Taken  together, 
these  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  that  King  Gundoforus 
of  the  Christian  legends  was  almost  certainly  the  ruler  of 
"Western  India  in  the  time  of  St.  Thomas ; and  as  King 
Gondophares  of  the  coins  was  the  ruler  of  the  same  country 
about  the  same  time,  we  are,  I think,  fully  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  two  kings  were  very  probably  the  same 
person. 

I would  assign  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of 
Gondophares  to  about  30  A.  D.,  and  the  death  of  the  founder 
to  about  60  A.  D.  During  this  period  the  rule  of  Gondo- 
phares must  have  been  extended  over  the  Eastern  Panjab,  as 
I have  found  his  coins  in  Multan  and  in  all  the  old  ruined 
mounds  to  the  south  of  Labor.  Shortly  after  his  death,  or 
in  A.  D.  78,  one  of  his  successors  must  have  lost  the  Southern 
Panjab,  as  the  great  victory  of  Salivahana  over  the  Sakas, 
which  took  place  at  Kahror  near  Multan,  can  only  apply 
to  the  Indo-Scythians.  We  may  also  infer  that  Abdagases, 
the  nephew,  and  Sasan  the  relative  of  Gondophares,  must 
have  reigned  in  the  Panjab,  as  their  coins  are  found  there  only; 

* Calamina  may  also  be  interpreted  as  Kilah-Mina,  or  the  “ Fort  of  Min  — as 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  shown  that  the  original  Semitic  word  for  a fort  was  Tear,  which 
was  corrupted  very  early  to  kal  and  khal,  as  in  Khalasar,  the  Fort  of  Asshur,  Kalwddeh, 
the  Fort  of  Wad,  &c., — Rawlmson’s  Herodotus,  I.,  590,  note  8. 
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and  for  a similar  reason  that  Ortliagnes,  another  relative, 
must  have  reigned  in  Kandahar,  Sistan,  and  Sindh.  The 
coins  of  Arsakes  and  Sanahares  precede  those  of  Gon- 
dophares;  but  the  coins  of  Pakores,  and  of  at  least  two 
other  princes,  the  successors  of  Ortbagnes,  show  that  this 
dynasty  must  have  lasted  down  to  about  100  A.  D. ; but  after 
that  time  we  have  no  distinct  information  that  can  be  appli- 
ed with  certainty  either  to  the  people  or  to  the  princes  of 
Indo-Scythia.  We  know  only  that  the  people  of  Sejistan 
defended  their  independence  for  many  years  against  the  first 
Sassanian  Kings,*  and  that  Dionysius  Periegetes  calls  the 
people  on  the  Indus  “ Southern  Scythians. ”f  Put  these 
notices  belong  to  the  third  century;  and,  although  we  may 
accept  the  translations  of  Avienus  and  Priscian  as  extend- 
ing the  Scythian  occupation  of  the  provinces  on  the  Indus 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  yet  there  will  still 
remain  a blank  period  of  about  three  hundred  years,  of 
which  we  have  no  information  whatever.  At  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Muhammadans  in  Sindh,  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  sovereignty  had  already  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a Brahman  family,  while  the  mass  of  the 
population  consisted  of  the  rival  tribes  of  Zaths  and  Meds. 
That  a royal  family  may  become  extinct,  or  may  be  sup- 
planted by  another,  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  still  re- 
mains unchanged,  was  most  strikingly  exemplified  at  this 
very  time  by  the  Arab  conquest,  when  the  Jats  and  3 feds, 
the  main  body  of  the  population,  still  remained  in  Sindh, 
while  the  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Arabs.  Partly  therefore 
for  this  reason,  and  partly  for  the  want  of  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  I think  that  there  is  a very  strong  presumption 
that  the  Scythian  lcitii  and  Medi  of  the  classical  writers 
with  the  Zaths  and  Meds  of  the  early  Muhammadan  writers, 
whose  descendants  are  the  Jats  and  Meds  of  the  present  day. 

Yuchi,  or  Tochari. 

According  to  the  Chinese,  the  Yuclii  were  a branch  of 
the  Tungnu,  or  Eastern  Tartars,  who,  several  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  had  passed  into  Western  Tartarv,  where 
they  founded  an  extensive  empire,  400  leagues  in  length  from 

* Agathias,  in  Gibbon,  c.  VIII.,  Note  34. 

t I have  a strong  suspicion  that  the  Notioi  or  Southern  Scythians  of  Dionysius  are  the 
people  of  Noclha  of  the  early  Muhammadan  writers,  which  appears  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  Upper  Sindh. 
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oast  to  west,  and  about  100  leagues  from  north  to  south. 
As  the  west  portion  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shensi  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  them,  their  empire  may  he  defined  witli 
tolerable  ccrtaintv  as  stretching  from  the  Muz-tagh  Moun- 
tains  on  the  north  100  leagues  to  the  Kwenlun  Mountains 
on  the  south ; and  from  the  Upper  Hoangho  in  Shensi  400 
leagues  to  Koche  and  Ivotan  in  the  west.  Within  these 
limits  arc  now  comprised  the  two  Chinese  provinces  of 
Tangut  and  West  Kansu,  with  a part  of  South  Thiangshan, 
to  which  belong  the  important  towns  of  Suchu,  Khamil,  and 
Kochi. 

About.  300  B.  C.,  the  Yuchi  were  the  most  formidable  of 
all  the  Tartar  hordes  ; and  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
they  forced  Teuman,  the  Chief  of  the  Hiungnu , to  give  up 
his  son  Motlie  as  a hostage.  But  just  before  B.  C.  200,  they 
were  defeated  by  Molhe , who  drove  them  from  their  country 
and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Volga  on  the  west, 
and  the  frontier  provinces  of  China  on  the  east.  The 
increasing  power  of  Motlie  alarmed  the  Chinese  Emperor 
Kao-tsu  (B.  C.  202-194),  who  marched  against  him  with  a 
large  army,  which  was  surrounded,  and  only  escaped  defeat 
and  destruction  by  a ruse.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  the  victorious  career  of  the 
Hiungnu  continued  unchecked.  The  Yuchi  were  again 
defeated,  and  their  king  having  been  taken  prisoner  was 
beheaded,  and  his  skull  was  formed  into  a drinking  cup, 
which  was  used  on  all  grand  occasions  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards.  The  Yuchi  then  separated;  the 
smaller  division,  called  the  Little  Yuchi,  proceeding  south- 
ward into  Tibet,  and  the  larger  division  of  five  tribes,  called 
the  Great  Yuchi,  proceeding  westward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hi.  In  B.  C.  163  the  Great  Yuchi,  being  pressed  by  the 
JJsun , moved  still  farther  to  the  west  and  south,  and  occu- 
pied the  provinces  now  called  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  and  Kotan, 
by  driving  out  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  the  Chinese 
name  Su  or  Sus. 

In  B.  C.  139  the  Chinese  Emperor  Wuti,  wishing  to 
humble  the  power  of  the  Hiungnu,  sent  an  embassy  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  Great  Yuchi.  The  ambassadors  were 
captured  by  the  Hiungnu,  but  after  more  than  ten  years’ 
imprisonment  they  managed  to  make  their  escape  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Great  Yuchi.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  the 
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Yuclii,  being  again  pressed  by  tlie  Usun,  crossed  the  Jaxartes, 
and  pushing  the  Sus  farther  to  the  south,  occupied  Sog- 
diana,  and  Tahia,  or  the  country  of  the  Dahae.  The  Chinese 
General  Cham-kao  accompanied  this  expedition  of  the  Yuchi, 
which  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  shortly  before  126 
B.  C.  The  vanquished  Sus  and  Taliias  retired  to  Ripin,  or 
Kophene,  which  corresponded  very  nearly  with  the  ancient 
Ariana,  while  the  victorious  Yuchi  divided  the  conquered 
country  into  five  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
tribes.*' 

Before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Wuti,  in  SG  B.  C., 
the  power  of  the  Hiungnu  must  have  considerably  declined, 
as  the  Chinese  were  able  to  carry  on  commercial  intercourse 
with  Kipin  during  the  reign  of  a king  named  JJ-to-lao  or 
On-teu-lao.  In7l  B.  C.  the  Hiungnu  were  signally  defeated 
by  the  Emperor  Chaoti,  and  this  defeat  being  followed  by  a 
dreadful  civil  war,  accompanied  by  plague  and  famine, 
proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  this  formidable  horde,  whose 
king,  in  B.  C.  60,  became  a tributary  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 

The  Great  Yuchi,  being  thus  relieved  from  all  dread 
of  their  ancient  enemies,  Avcre  now  able  to  consolidate 
their  power,  and  accordingly,  the  king  of  the  Kuei- 
shioang  tribe,  named  Khieu-tsiu-ki,  uniting  the  five  tribes 
of  Yuchi,  had  already  conquered  Kipin,  Kaofu,  and 
Hantha,  or  Ariana,  Kabul,  and  Gandhara.  As  this  king 
is  said  to  have  reached  81  years  of  age,  his  reign  must 
have  been  a long  one,  and  liis  son,  Yen-kao-ching,  could 
not  have  succeeded  him  until  about  70  B.  C.  To  the  son 
the  Chinese  ascribe  great  conquests  in  India,  both  to  the 
south  and  east.  The  power  of  the  Yuchi  was  still  undimi- 
nished at  the  end  of  the  first  century  (75  to  98  A.  D.),  when 
they  waged  war  with  the  Chinese  in  Kotan.  But  early  in 
the  third  century  (A.  D.  222)  it  was  much  weakened  by  the 
attacks  of  other  tribes,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  it  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Neptlialites,  or 
White  Huns.  The  last  king  of  the  Yuchi  mentioned  in 
history  is  Kitolo,  who  took  possession  of  Gandhara,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  West  to  oppose  the  White  Huns, 

* Sec  D’Herbelot,  Bibliotheque Orientate,  VI.  7 ; Do  Guigucs,  Histoire  des  Huns;  and 
Remusat,  Nouvcaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,  I.,  220. 
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leaving  liis  son  in  charge  of  tlic  new  province.  The  son 
established  his  capital  in  Fo-la-she,  or  Parshawar ; and  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  Little  Yuchi,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called,  still  survives  in  the  title  of  Shah  Kator , 
the  Chief  of  Chitral. 

It  remains  now  to  compare  this  account  with  the  scat- 
tered notices  of  the  Tochari  by  classical  and  Muhammadan 
writers,  and  to  trace  their  connexion  with  one  of  the  existing 
races  of  foreign  origin  who  still  form  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Panjab.  In  discussing  the  first  Scythian  invasion 
of  the  provinces  on  the  Oxus,  I have  already  identified  the 
Tochari  and  Asiani  of  Strabo  and  Trogus  with  the  Yuchi  and 
Kuei-shwang  of  the  Chinese.  I have  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Kuei-shwang  are  the  same  as  the  Kuslian  and  Khushdn 
of  the  coins,  and  the  Gushdn  of  the  Arian  inscriptions ; but 
in  the  Greek  legends  of  the  coins,  this  name  of  the  ruling 
tribe  of  the  Yuchi  is  given  in  a different  form,  as  Korsou , 
Korsea,  Khoransu , and  Korano.  As  the  first  three  readings 
are  found  exclusively  on  the  coins  of  Kadaphes  or  Kadpliizes , 
the  successor  of  Hermceus,  they  are  the  earliest  attempts 
that  we  possess  of  the  Greek  rendering  of  this  name,  while 
the  last  reading  is  the  only  one  that  is  used  by  Kanerki  and 
his  successors.  I think  it  very  probable  that  the  name  which 
is  intended  to  be  given  in  the  earlier  readings  may  still  be 
preserved  in  that  of  the  province  of  Khorasdn.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  then  the  original  name  of  the  tribe  must  have 
been  Kors  or  Khorans,  which  was  afterwards  softened  to  Kor 
and  Kush , or  Korano  and  Kuslian.  The  original  term  at  once 
reeals  the  Chorsari  of  Pliny,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
the  Scythian  name  for  the  Persians,  but  which  in  his  time 
was  most  probably  applied  to  the  Kors  or  Khorans  tribe, 
who  then  occupied  Khorasdn , the  old  frontier  province  of 
Persia.  In  all  these  names  I think  that  we  may  recognize 
without  much  straining  the  original  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
Gurjjara,  and  the  Hindi  Gujar  or  Guzar , the  well  known 
name  of  a foreign  race  which  still  forms  about  one-fifth  of 
the  population  of  the  Panjab. 

The  statement  of  the  Chinese  writers,  that  the  country 
of  the  Dalise  was  occupied  by  the  Yuchi,  or  Tochari,  about 
126  B.  C.,  is  confirmed  by  Justin,  who  records  that  Phrahates 
of  Parthia,  being  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Scythians,  was 
succeeded  by  his  uuclc  Artabanus,  who  died  three  years 
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afterwards  of  a wound  received  in  battle  with  the  Thogarii. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  or  in  B.  C.  123,  the  Thogarii,  or 
Toahari,  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Parthians, 
to  the  north,  in  the  country  of  the  Tahia  or  Bahoe.  The 
date  of  their  southern  conquests  under  Khiu-tsiu-hi , which 
is  loosely  fixed  by  the  Chinese  at  about  100  years  after 
Cliamkao’s  embassy,  or  in  B.  C.  39-26,  may  be  assigned 
approximately  to  the  same  period  by  other  notices  of  the 
classical  writers.  Thus  we  learn  from  them  that  Sanatrukes, 
who  had  sought  refuge  with  the  SagamitJcce  Scythians  in 
B.  C.  87,  was  ten  years  later  placed  on  the  throne  of  Partliia 
by  their  aid.  Again,  a little  after  B.  C.  37,  Phrahates  4th, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  his  own  subjects, 
■was  restored  by  the  “very  powerful  aid  of  the  Scythians.”* 
But  these  Scythians  must  have  been  the  Tocliari,  as  in  the 
same  chapter  Trogus  had  described  the  fact  of  the  single 
tribe  of  Asiani  giving  kings  to  the  Tocliari,  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Sarducliae  (or  Sagaraukae) . f This  account  of 
Trogus  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  Chinese.  But  as  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Yuchi  is  attributed  to  the  first  king 
Khieu-tsiu-ki,  who  can  only  be  Kujula  or  Kujulaka  (Kad- 
phices),  the  date  of  this  event  cannot  be  placed  later  than 
70  B.  C.,  allowing  upwards  of  50  years  for  the  length  of 
his  reign,  which  is  very  probable,  as  he  lived  to  84  years 
of  age. 

The  earliest  Muhammadan  account  of  the  Tocliari  we 
owe  to  the  learned  Abu  Bihan,  wdio  accompanied  Mahmud 
Ghaznavi  on  his  Indian  expeditions.  According  to  him,  the 
throne  of  Kabul  was  held  by  Turki  princes  for  nearly  sixty 
generations,  down  to  the  accession  of  a Brahman  dynasty  in 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  If  we  fix  the  two  dates 
at  B.  C.  60  and  A.  D.  900,  the  period  of  Turki  rule  will  be 
960  years,  or  just  16  years  per  reign.  Abu  Bihan  tells  a 
wondrous  story  of  the  first  Turki  King,  named  Barhatukin , 
or  Barhtigin.  According  to  the  tradition,  Barhatukin  on 
his  arrival  at  Kabul  shut  himself  up  in  a cave  without  food, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  some  days  appeared  suddenly  outside  the 
cave  before  a party  of  peasants,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and 
dressed  as  a Turk  in  tunic,  cap,  and  boots.  The  people  thence- 


* Justin,  XLII.,  5.  Scytliarum  maximo  auxilio. 

f Trogus  Prolog  : XLII.  lieges  Thocliarorum  Asiani,  interitusque  Sarducliarum. 
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forth  looked  upon  him  as  a wonderful  person  who  was  destined 
for  empire,  and  so  he  made  himself  master  of  Kabul,  which 
continued  in  his  family  for  nearly  sixty  generations.  The 
cave  was  named  Bakar,  and  was  still  visited  by  many  persons 
in  the  time  of  Abu  Kihan.  Amongst  the  successors  of 
Barliatukin  was  Kanak,  who  founded  the  Vihar  at  Par- 
sliawar,  which  bore  his  name,  and  who  is  therefore  identical 
with  Kanishka.* 

I have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  early  coins  of 
Kozoulo  Kadphizes , of  the  Kors,  or  Khorans  tribe,  hear 
the  name  of  the  Greek  King  Hermaeus  on  the  obverse.  It  is 
certain  therefore  that  he  must  have  been  the  leader  of  the 
Kuslian  Tochari,  who  took  Kabul  from  the  Greeks,  and  con- 
sequently we  must  identify  him  with  Khiu-tsiu-ki , the  leader 
of  the  Yuchi,  to  whom  the  Chinese  ascribe  the  conquest  of 
Kipin,  Kaofu , and  H ant  ha,  or  Ariana,  Kabul,  and  Gandhara. 
But  this  identification  affords  no  clue  to  the  name  of  Barha- 
tcikin  or  Barhtigin,  who  according  to  Abu  Itilian  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Turks  in  Kabul. 

The  only  way  that  I can  sec  of  reconciling  the  difference 
of  name  is  by  supposing  that  the  kings  of  the  Great  Yuchi, 
like  those  of  the  white  Huns  of  later  days,  may  have  assum- 
ed titles  on  their  accession  to  the  throne  which  were  used 
cither  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  their  names.  Thus  the 
Ephthalite  prince  Yuchin,  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  4G5  to  485 
assumed  the  title  of  Buchin  Khan , or  the  te  Beneficient 
Khan,”  by  which  ho  must  have  been  generally  known,  as 
we  find  it  translated  by  the  Persians  into  Khush  Nawaz. 
Similarly  his  successor  Teulun,  who  took  the  title  of  Fukushun 
or  the  “ constant,”  is  most  probably  the  Faganish  of  Pirdausi. 
But  the  practice  was  also  common  amongst  the  Turks,  as 
may  be  shewn  by  the  examples  of  prince  Shethu,  who  took 
the  title  of  Shapolo  Khan,  the  Dizabulus  of  the  Greeks,  and 
of  his  son  Chuloheu,  whose  title  of  Shelm  Khan  is  preserved 
in  the  Saye  Shah  of  Persian  history.  Judging  from  these 
examples,  I think  that  we  arc  justified  in  supposing  that 
Barhatugin  may  have  been  the  original  name  of  the  prince 
who  afterwards  assumed  that  of  Kliieu-tsiu-ki. 

Admitting  the  probability  of  this  identification,  I 
take  Khieu-tsin-ki  to  have  been  kinsr  of  the  Kuslian  tribe 

O 


* Reinaud,  Fragments  Arabes,  pp.  13d  to  1 IS  ; Sir  llcnry  Elliot’s  Muhammadan 
Historians  by  liowson,  11 , 9 & 19. 
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as  early  as  130  B.  C. ; that  about  12G  B.  C.,  lie  united  the 
five  tribes  of  the  Yuchi  and  entered  ou  the  career  of  con- 
quest attributed  to  him  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  he  died 
about  70  B.  C.  at  84  years  of  age,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
son,  Yen-Kao-cJAng.  To  this  son  the  Chinese  ascribe  the 
conquest  of  India,  that  is,  of  the  Panjab  Proper,  and  of  all 
the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna.  I would  therefore 
identify  him  with  Hoe  mo  or  Hima  Kadphises,  whose  coins 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  these  very  provinces,  and 
who  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Kanishka.  Regarding  the  difference  of  name, 
I am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  explanation,  but  I believe 
that  Kadphises  is  only  a title,  as  I find  that  Kieu-teu-fa, 
which  might  easily  be  taken  for  the  original  form  of 
Kadaphes,  is  translated  “good  charioteer  and  archer.’’ 
Kozola  Kadaphes  and  Hima  Kadphises  might  thus  mean 
only  Kujula  and  Hima , “the  good  charioteers;”  and 
as  we  know  from  a single  gold  coin  that  Hima  Kadphises 
was  proud  of  his  skill  or  invincibility  as  a charioteer,  this 
suggestion  may  perhaps  be  right.  To  this  prince  I would 
assign  a reign  of  twelve  years,  which,  would  fix  the  accession 
of  Kanishka  to  about  58  B.  C. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  great  names  in  ancient 
Indian  history,  that  of  the  Indo- Scythian  prince  Kanishka, 
whose  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Sdkya  Muni  gave  a sudden 
impulse  to  the  propagation  of  Buddhism,  which  rapidly 
spread  its  doctrines  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Tocharian 
dominion.  Prom  the  Raja  Tarangini  we  learn  that  Kanish- 
ka and  his  two  brothers  Hushka  and  JushJca,  ruled  over 
Kashmir  for  sixty  years.  During  this  reign  a great  Buddhist 
Synod  was  held  in  Kashmir  by  the  holy  Ary  a Pdrsioika, 
and  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  prince.  A 
large  Vihdr,  or  monastery,  and  stupendous  tope,  were  erected 
at  Parshawar  by  the  monarch  himself;  and  the  excavations 
of  late  years  have  shown  us  that  many  of  the  finest  Stupas 
in  the  Kabul  Valley  and  Panjab  must  have  been  built  during 
his  reign.  An  inscription  of  Kanishka,  found  in  a large 
tope  at  Manikyala  by  General  Court,  is  dated  in  the  year 
18  ; and  a second  inscription  of  Huvishka,  found  by  Masson 
in  a tope  at  Wardak,  is  dated  in  51.  A stone  slab,  discovered 
at  Zeda  in  Yusufzai  by  Mr.  Loewcnthal,  also  bears  the  name 
of  Kanishka,  and  appears  to  be  dated  in  the  year  11.  Tak- 
ing these  three  dates  together,  it  seems  clear  that  they  can 
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only  bo  referred  to  the  sixty  years’  reign  of  the  three 
brothers,  and  therefore  that  the  reckoning  must  commence 
from  the  accession  of  Kanishka  himself  in  about  58  B.  C.  A 
much  later  date  occurs  in  my  Yusufzai  inscription  from 
Panjtar,  which  shows  that  the  Guslian  Kings  were  still 
reigning  in  the  year  122  after  the  accession  of  Kanishka, 
or  about  A.  D.  65.*  Of  these  later  kinsrs  we  have  no 

O 

records  whatever ; but  as  most  of  the  numerous  gold  coins 
which  are  found  in  Afghanistan  and  the  N.  W.  Panjab 
must  certainly  belong  to  them,  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  some  lucky  chance  hereafter  will  reveal  to  us  the  order 
of  their  names. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Great  YucTii  is  said  by  the  Chinese 
to  have  continued  undiminished  until  the  third  century, 
when  it  began  to  decline,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
finally  overthrown  hy  the  white  Huns  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  notices  of  the  later 
Kushdn  dominion  in  the  classical  authors,  although  the  name 
was  well  known  to  Moses  of  Khorene,  and  to  Pirdausi.f 
I think,  however,  that  we  may  recognize  the  name  of  this 
powerful  tribe  in  the  Kcispeircei  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  the 
Kaspeiri  and  Kaspeirce  of  Dionysius  and  Nonnus,  both  of 
whom  couple  them  with  the  Arieni.J  Dionysius  also  speaks 
of  the  Kossaioi  as  a people  of  Kaspeirian  race,  who  were 
specially  famous  for  swiftness  of  foot.  In  these  Kaspeirai 
the  Kashmiris  have  long  ago  been  recognized ; but  as  the 
Kashmirian  kingdom,  even  in  its  most  palmy  days,  never 
extended  its  influence  beyond  Kangra  on  the  east  and  the 
Salt  Range  on  the  south,  we  must  look  to  some  other  people 
as  the  true  Kaspeircei,  whose  dominion  iu  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
about  A.  D.  140,  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Panjab, 
and  extended  on  the  south-east  to  the  city  of  Mathura  and 
the  Vindhya  mountains.  The  only  people  that  fulfil  this 
one  condition  of  extended  empire  are  the  Kushdn , whose 
dominion  certainly  embraced  the  Panjab,  and,  if  we  may 


* My  impression  is,  that  Kanishka  was  the  real  founder  of  the  era  which  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Vikramaditya.  The  Vikramaditya  to  whom  tradition  assigns  the  establish- 
ment'of  the  era  is  now  known  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  I 
think  it  probable,  therefore,  that  he  only  adopted  the  old  era  of  the  Indo-Scythians  by  giving 
it  his  own  name.  The  earliest  inscription  that  I am  aware  of  dated  iu  the  Vikrama  era 
is  811  or  A.  D.  751. 

f Atkinson’s  Shah  Nama,  p.  275. 

i llassnrica  of  Dionysius  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium ; and  Nonnus,  lib.  2G. 
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judge  from  the  find-spots  of  their  coins,  must  also  have 
included  the  country  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna. 

The  true  name  of  Kushdn  is,  perhaps,  preserved  in  the 
Kosscdoi  of  Dionysius;  and  as  he  calls  them  a Kaspeirian  race, 
I think  it  very  probable  that  there  has  been  some  confusion 
between  the  two  somewhat  similar  names  of  Kashmira,  the 
country,  and  Kushdn,  the  ruling  race,  to  whom  Kashmir 
belonged.  That  Ptolemy’s  name  of  Kaspeircei  does  not 
refer  to  the  people  of  Kashmir  Proper,  we  may  be  quite 
certain,  from  the  position  of  his  city  of  Kaspeira,  which  is 
to  the  east  of  the  Havi  and  to  the  south  of  Amakatis,  the 
present  Ambci-Kdpi,  near  Lalior.  Judging  from  the  name, 
as  well  as  from  the  position,  I would  identify  Kaspeira  with 
the  modern  Multan,  of  which  the  earliest  name  was  Kasya- 
papura , or  as  it  is  usually  pronounced  Kasappur,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  Kaspapuros  of  Hekatseus  and  the  Kaspaturos 
of  Herodotus,  as  well  as  the  Kaspeira  of  Ptolemy. 

The  wide-spread  influence  of  the  Kushan  race  may, 
perhaps,  be  inferred  from  the  general  acceptance  of  their 
kingly  title  of  Rao,  which  exists  to  the  present  day  amongst 
the  Rajputs  of  Kaclih  and  Jesahner,  and  was  once  borne  by 
the  Kalitors  for  many  generations.  The  original  title,  as 
handed  down  by  the  very  imperfect  medium  of  Chinese 
symbols,  would  appear  to  have  been  clianyu , tsanyu , or  zanyu. 
On  the  coins  of  Kozola  Kadaphes  this  Native  title  takes  the 
form  of  zaoou,  or  zavu,  in  Greek,  and  of  Yaua,  or  Yavua, 
in  Arian  letters,  which  is  changed  to  yaiiga  on  the  coins  of 
Kozoulo  Kadpliizes.  Now,  it  is  a known  practice  of  the 
Turki  dialects  to  soften  r to  z,  and  consequently  their  zavu 
or  zau  would  have  been  pronounced  Rao  by  their  neigh- 
bours. Similarly  their  kushdn-  became  korano ; their  Ka - 
nishlca,  Kanerke ; and  their  Huvishka , Hoerke.  Hence, 
instead  of  Zavu  or  Zaiig  Kanishka,  we  find  Rao  Kanerke. 
The  curious  title  of  Zogane,  which  the  Babylonians  gave  to 
the  slave  whom  they  dressed  in  royal  robes  at  the  festival 
of  the  Sakoea,  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  considering 
it  as  only  a slight  variation  of  the  same  Scythian  title  of 
king.  The  elision  of  the  g in  Zoga  is  similar  to  that  which 
I have  already  noticed  in  Moa  for  Moga,  Roas  for  Rug  Has } 
and  Tir  for  Tigra. 
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Ill  suggesting  the  probability  that  tlic  Gnjars  of  the 
present  day  may  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Yuclii  or 
Tochari , I have  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the  fact  that, 
besides  the  Jats,  they  are  the  only  numerous  race  of  foreign 
origin  in  the  Panjab  and  North-Western  Provinces  of  India 
who  are  known  to  have  been  powerful  during  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  ere.  Thus  we  have  a record  in  tlic 
Kaira  copper-plate  of  three  princes  of  the  Gurjjara  race, 
of  whom  the  last  was  reigning  in  the  Sake  year  380,  or 
A.  D.  458.  These  princes  I would  refer  to  the  Gurjjara 
kingdom  of  Ilwen  Tlisang,  of  which  the  capital  in  his 
time  was  Pilomalo,  or  Balmer,  half  way  between  Amarkot 
and  Jodhpur.  The  first  of  the  three  princes  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  this  dynasty  cannot  be  dated  later  than 
A.  D.  400,  at  which  time  we  know  that  the  power  of  the 
Kuslian  in  the  Pan  jab  had  very  much  declined.  In  my 
account  of  the  Kathi  I have  already  suggested  the  probabi- 
lity that  Balmer  derived  its  name  from  their  brethren  the 
Bellas , whom  I would  identify  with  the  Sudra  dynasty,  which 
held  Alor  for  137  years,  or  from  A.  I).  505  to  642.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  the  Gujars  must  have  been  driven  from 
their  country  of  Gurjjara  by  the  Balas  in  A.  D.  505 ; and 
as  they  are  found  not  long  afterwards  in  the  countries  now 
called  Gujarat  (to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Kathiawar),  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  I think  it  not 
improbable  that  they  may  be  the  barbarians,  or  Mlechhas , 
who  are  said  to  have  captured  Balablii  in  A.  D.  523.  * But 
if  so,  they  did  not  long  retain  their  supremacy,  for  at  the 
time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit  to  Balabhi,  in  A.  D.  641,  the 
king  was  a Kshatriya.  In  a second  copper-plate  inscription 
found  at  Baroda,  Indra,  Raja  of  Saurashtra,  is  said  to  have 
conquered  the  King  of  Gurjjara,  just  one  generation  before 
A.  I).  812,  or  between  775  and  800.  These  instances  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  an  ancient  kingdom,  named  Gujjara , 
had  existed  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lower  Indus  for  at  least 
four  centuries,  or  from  A.  D.  400  to  800. 

The  only  evidence  that  I can  bring  forward  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a Gujar  kingdom  in  the  north  is  of  rather  later 
date  than  the  Baroda  inscription,  but  it  is  equally  conclu- 
sive, as  it  is  supported  by  the  weighty  fact  that  a very 


* Tod,  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  I.,  217 — In  the  year  of  the  Balabhi  era  205  + 318=523  A.  D. 
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large  proportion  of  the  population  about  the  old  city  of 
Gujarat  is  still  Gujar,  and  the  district  itself  is  known 
as  Gujar-des.  Towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  or 
between  A.  D.  883  and  901,  the  kingdom  of  Gurjjara 
was  attacked  by  Sankara  Varmma,  of  Kashmir.  The 
Raja,  named  Alakhana , was  defeated,  and  surrendered 
the  district  of  Takkadesa  as  the  price  of  peace.  * Gurjjara 
is  described  as  lying  between  Trigartta , or  Kangra,  and  the 
country  of  Sahi,  which  I have  elseivhere  shown  to  have  been 
in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Jhelam.  Gurjjara 
therefore  corresponds  with  the  modern  district  of  Gujar-des, 
which  comprises  the  upper  half  of  the  Chcj  Doab,  from 
llhimbar  to  Miyani  and  Kadirabad.  The  city  of  Gujarat  is 
said  to  have  been  first  called  Hair  at,  and  the  district  Ilairdt-  * 
des.  Its  original  foundation  is  ascribed  to  a Surajbansi  Raj- 
put, named  Bachan  Pal,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known, 
and  its  restoration  to  Ali  Khan,  Gujar,  whose  name  is 
strangely  like  that  of  Alakhana,  the  old  Raja  of  the  9th 
century.  Pollowing  up  these  traditions,  Gujarat  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  A.  I).  1303,  and  to  have  been  re-built 
by  the  Gujars  in  A.  H.  996,  or  A.  D.  1588,  during  the  reign 
of  Akbar. 

At  the  present  day  the  Gujars  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  every  part  of  the  N.  W.  of  India,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Hazara  mountains  to  the  Penin- 
sula of  Gujarat.  They  are  specially  numerous  along  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Jumna,  near  Jagadri  and  Buriya,  and 
in  the  Saharanpur  District,  which  during  the  last  century 
was  actually  called  Gujarat.  To  the  east  they  occupy  the 
petty  State  of  Samptar  in  Bundelkhand,  and  one  of  the 
northern  districts  of  Gwalior,  which  is  still  called  Gujar-gdr. 
They  are  found  only  in  small  bodies  and  much  scattered 
throughout  E.  Rajputana  and  Gwalior;  but  they  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Western  States,  and  specially  towards 
Gujarat,  where  they  form  a large  part  of  the  population. 
The  Rajas  of  Rewari  to  the  South  of  Delhi  are  Gujars. 

In  the  Southern  Panjab  they  are  thinly  scattered,  but 
their  numbers  increase  rapidly  towards  the  north,  where  they 
have  given  their  name  to  several  important  places,  such  as 
Gujar dn-wala  in  the  Rechna  Doab,  Gujarat  in  the  Chaj 


* Raja  Taraugiui,  V.,  si.  149  to  151. 
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Doab,  and  Gujar-Khan  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab.  They  are 
numerous  about  Jhelam  and  Ilasan  Abdal,  and  throughout 
the  Hazara  District ; and  they  are  also  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Dardu  Districts  of  Cliilas,  Kohli,  and  Palas, 
to  the  East  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  contiguous  districts  to 
the  West  of  the  river. 

The  latest  original  notice  of  the  Kaspiroei,  hy  any 
classical  author,  is  that  which  has  already  been  quoted  from 
the  Eassarica  of  Dionysius.  Unfortunately  the  age  of  this 
work  is  doubtful,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
it  is  not  older  than  A.  D.  250  to  300,  the  time  of  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  to  whom  the  poem  has  been  generally  attributed. 
In  this  notice  of  Dionysius  we  find  the  Kaspeiri  coupled 
with  the  Arieni,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Kaspeiri 
were  then  in  possession  of  the  Lower  Panjab,  although  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  they  were  separated  from  the  Arieni  hy 
Northern  Indo-Scytliia.  Prom  this  notice  I infer  that  the 
Kaspeiri,  or  Kushan  tribe,  had  already  begun  to  move 
towards  the  South  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  at 
which  time,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  Lower 
Indus  was  still  held  hy  the  Scythians. 

In  parting  with  the  Kushan  and  taking  up  the  Gujars, 
without  being  able  to  show  that  the  two  people  actually 
occupied  the  same  country  at  the  same  time,  I feel  that  the 
proof  of  their  identity  is  still  incomplete.  But  in  showing 
that  the  Kushan  had  occupied  the  Southern  Panjab  about 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  and  that  the  Gujars  were  in 
possession  of  Marustliala,  to  the  South  of  the  Panjab,  before 
the  end  of  the  4th  century,  I think  that  the  two  events  may 
be  best  explained  by  connecting  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  Kushan  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Gujars  in 
the  same  track  towards  the  South,  as  successive  actions  of 
the  same  people.  In  putting  forward  the  suggestion  that 
the  Gujars  of  the  present  day  may  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Tochari  or  Kushan,  I am  chiefly  influenced  hy  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  only  numerous  race  of  foreign  origin 
in  the  Panjab  and  North-Western  Provinces  who,  besides 
the  Jats,  are  known  to  have  been  powerful  during  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  I may  also  add  that  the 
Gujars  are  the  only  race  whose  tribal  names  seem  to  offer 
a probable  clue  to  their  descent  from  the  Tochari  or  Kushan. 
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I have  already  pointed  out  that  the  earliest  forms  of  the 
name  of  this  powerful  clan,  as  found  on  the  coins  of  Kozoulo 
Kadphizes  and  Kozola  Kadaphes,  are  Korson,  Korsea,  and 
Khoransu,  in  Greek ; and  Kushdn , Khnshan,  and  Gushan  in 
Arian;  and  that  the  later  forms,  as  found  ou  the  coin 
legends  and  inscriptions  of  Kanerke  or  Ivanishka,  are 
uniformly  confined  to  Korano  and  Gushan.  Now,  both  of 
these  leading  forms  of  the  name  would  appear  to  be  preserv- 
ed amongst  the  tribal  names  of  the  Gujars.  Thus  Korso 
may,  I think,  he  identified  with  the  Gorsl,  or  Gorasi,  and 
Kushdn  with  the  Kusane  or  Kusaoni , or  Kutliane , which  are 
two  of  the  most  widely- spread  tribes  of  the  present  day. 
both  of  them  are  still  found  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab,  and 
on  the  banks-  of  the  Jumna,  although  the  great  clan  of 
Gujars  must  have  been  divided  for  many  centuries. 

Little  Yuchi,  or  Kator. 

According  to  the  Chinese  writers  Kitolo,  the  King 
of  the  Great  Yuchi  or  Tocliari  in  the  begininng  of  the  fifth 
century,  conquered  Balkh,  Gandhara,  and  five  other  pro- 
vinces.* He  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  west  to  oppose 
the  white  Huns  and  left  his  son  in  charge  of  Gandhara,  who 
established  the  kingdom  of  the  Little  Yuchi  in  Fo-lu-sha, 
or  Parshawar.  But  the  name  of  Kitolo , or  Kator,  would 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  horde,  as  Abu  Lilian 
calls  the  Turld  prince  who  was  supplanted  about  A.  D.  900 
by  his  Brahman  minister,  “the  last  of  the  Katormdn  Kings.” 
The  supremacy  of  the  race  was  then  lost,  but  not  their 
name,  which  still  exists  in  the  petty  State  of  Chitral,  whose 
Chief  proudly  styles  himself  Shah  Kator. 

The  Chinese  carefully  distinguish  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Yuchi  by  fixing  the  capital  of  the  Great 
Yuchi  at  Kabul,  and  the  capital  of  the  Little  Yuchi  at 
Parshawar,  the  kings  of  both  being  of  the  same  family. 
Abu  Lilian  also  makes  no  allusion  to  any  change  of  dynasty, 
but  simply  calls  the  kings  a race  of  Turks,  which  had 
ruled  for  nearly  sixty  generations.  As  Abu  Lilian  visited 
Kabul  and  Peshawur  only  100  years  after  the  accession  of 
the  Brahman  dynasty,  his  testimony  as  to  the  race  of  the 
previous  dynasty  is  quite  unimpeachable.  It  is  also  con- 


* Reiuusat,  Nouvcaux  Melanges  Asiatiques,  I.,  p.  223. 
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firmed  "by  tlie  Raja  Tarangini,  wliicli  places  a Turuslika 
King  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Kashmir  between  A.  D.  883  and 
901.  But  ws  have  the  equally  trustworthy  evidence  of  Hwen 
Thsang  to  show  that  the  boasted  supremacy  of  the  Turki 
race  for  nearly  sixty  generations  was  interrupted  for  some 
time  during  the  seventh  century,  as  the  pilgrim  both  in 
coming  and  returning  found  the  whole  of  the  Kabul  Valley 
under  the  sway  of  a Kshatriya  King.  During  the  period 
of  his  pilgrimage,  from  A.  D.  630  to  644,  the  dominion  of 
the  Tuholo,  or  Tochari,  was  limited  to  part  of  the  province 
of  Balkh,  which  had  already  been  over-run  by  the  Tu-ldne 
or  eastern  Turks.  But  these  Nomads  of  the  east  were  soon 
forced  to  give  way  before  the  stronger  Nomads  of  the  west, 
when  the  Arabs,  in  A.  D.  651,  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  made 
a permanent  conquest  of  the  country. 

The  sway  of  the  Hindu  Kshatriyas  in  Kabul  could  not 
have  exceeded  two  generations,  or  about  50  years,  as  in 
A.  D.  697  we  find  that  the  Prince  of  Kabul  was  a cousin  of 
the  Prince  of  Kesli.*  Again,  in  A.  D.  700,  both  the 
King  of  the  Turks  and  the  King  of  Kabul  are  said  to  have 
borne  the  same  title  or  family  name,  which  was  also  common 
to  the  Kings  of  Kashmir.!  Unfortunately  this  name  is 
doubtful,  owing  to  the  wonderful  uncertainty  that  attends 
the  reading  of  most  proper  names  written  in  Persian 
characters.  According  to  Gildemeister,  the  name  is  found 
in  Masudi,  Ibn-Kathir,  Almakin,  Abulfeda,  and  Khondemir, 
and  has  been  variously  read  as  Zanbil , Zantil,  Zuntil , Zantibal , 
Zuntol,  Ratbol,  Ratbil , Rutbil,  Retil,  and  Retpil.  Another 
reading  is  given  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  in  his  translated  extract 
from  the  Tarikh-i-Alfi,  as  Raibal,  but  in  the  original  text 
I find  Rai  Sdl.%  According  to  Masudi,  this  name  had 
continued  in  use  amongst  the  kings  of  Northern  India 
down  to  his  time,  to  which  Abulfeda  adds  that  it  was  also 
used  in  Kashmir. § But  Masudi  says  that  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Kashmir  was  er-Rama , -which  is  a general  title 
for  “all  kings.” ||  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this 


# Price’s  Muhammadan  History,  I.,  p.  456. 

f Gildemeister  de  Rebus  Indicis,  p.  5 — quoting  Masudi  and  Abulfeda. 
X Muhammadan  Historians,  p.  152. 

§ Reinaud,  Memoire  Sur  l’Inde — pp.  71  & 72. — Gildemeister,  p.  G. 

||  Sprenger’s  Masudi,  I.,  p.  382. 
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last  name  should  probably  be  read  as  er-  Wama,  for  Varmma , 
which  was  the  family  name  of  the  kings  of  Kashmir  in  the 
time  of  Masudi.  As  to  the  reading  of  the  doubtful  title 
my  present  impression  is,  that  the  first  half  of  it  represents 
the  title  of  Shahi,  written  Zai,  which  occurs  so  frequently  on 
the  coins  of  the  Little  Yuchi, 

Ephthalites,  or  White  Huns. 

I suggested  formerly  that  the  Ephthalites,  or  White 
Huns,  must  be  the  same  people  as  the  Little  Yuchi.  I was 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  name  of  Cidaritce,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  White  Huns  by  Priscus,  and  which  is  found  under 
the  form  of  Kedctra,  not  only  on  the  Indian  gold  coins  of 
the  Hidda  Tope,  but  also  on  the  Kashmirian  coins  of  Tora- 
mana  and  Pravarasena.  Now  Meghavdhan,  the  grand-father 
of  Toramana,  and  the  founder  of  his  dynasty,  is  said  to  have 
been  previously  under  the  protection  of  Gopaditya,  King  of 
Gandhara,  and  as  he  reigned  only  seven  generations  before 
A.  H.  625,  the  date  of  both  kings  may  be  fixed  with  some 
certainty  about  A.  D.  450.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  name  of 
Keddra  appearing  on  the  coins  of  Kabul  and  Kashmir  at  the 
very  same  time  that  Kitolo,  the  leader  of  the  Katormdn 
tribe,  is  said  to  have  occupied  Kabul  and  Gandhara.  I 
therefore  concluded  that  the  Kedara  of  the  coins,  the 
Katormdn  of  Abu  Lilian,  the  Kitolo  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Cidaritce,  or  White  Huns  of  Priscus,  are  the  same  people. 
I am  now  satisfied  that  Priscus  is  wrong  in  applying  the 
name  of  Cidaritce  to  the  White  Huns.  The  mistake  was 
a natural  one,  for  the  White  Huns  and  the  Little  Yuchi  rose 
to  notice  at  the  same  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  5tli 
century,  and  as  they  were  near  neighbours,  a distant  Latin 
author  may  be  excused  for  confounding  two  barbarous  races. 

Most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  White  Huns  is  derived 
from  the  Chinese,  who  have  preserved  a list  of  the  kings  with 
short  accounts  of  their  reigns.  But  the  brief  notices  of  the 
Persian  and  classical  writers  also  are  very  valuable,  as  they 
refer  to  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  career,  when  they 
waged  war  on  equal  terms  with  some  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Sassanian  Kings.*  According  to  the  Chinese,  the 


* D’Herbelot,  Bibliotlieque  Orientale,  VI.,  61  ; De  Guigues,  Histoire  des  Huns,  &c., 
I.,  2,  2S3. 
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founder  of  the  Sogdian  dynasty  of  White  Huns  was  Shelun, 
who,  in  A.  D.  385,  retired  to  tlie  west  with  his  brother, 
and  in  402,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Hiungnu,  changed  tlie 
old  title  of  tsanyu  to  khdkdn,  and  assumed  the  new  name  of 
kieu-teu-fa , or  the  “good  charioteer  and  archer.”  He 
died  in  410,  and  after  three  short  and  uneventful  reigns,  was 
succeeded  in  428  by  his  cousin’s  son  Uti,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Solien  Khan,  or  the  “ Divine  King.”  During  a 
reign  of  fifteen  years  Solien  conquered  the  Wei  Tartars,  and 
received  a Chinese  princess  in  marriage.  To  him  also  we 
must  attribute  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Persia,  which  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Bahram-Gor.  His  successor  Chn 
Khan , after  a fruitless  war  with  the  Chinese,  died  in  A.  D. 
461,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Yucliin , who  took  the 
title  of  Shulo-Puchin  Khan , or  the  “Bountiful  Prince.” 
This  is  without  doubt  the  same  prince  whom  the  Persian 
historians  call  Khush  Naiodz,  or  the  “ Bountiful,”  which  is 
a literal  translations  of  the  title  which  he  assumed  on  his 
accession.  To  his  aid  the  Persians  ascribe  the  elevation  of 
Piruz  to  the  Sassanian  throne ; but  as  this  event  took  place 
in  A.  D.  458,  the  assistance  must  have  been  given  by  his 
father.*  Piruz,  however,  made  war  on  Khusli  Nawaz  about 
A.  D.  480,  and  only  escaped  destruction  through  the  cle- 
mency of  the  prince  wdiom  he  had  wantonly  attacked. 
Smarting  under  the  disgrace,  the  Sassanian  King,  in  484, 
again  invaded  the  territories  of  Khush  Nawaz,  and  lost  both 
his  army  and  life.  Eusebius,  an  ambassador  from  the  Em- 
peror Zeno,  accompanied  Piruz  on  this  rash  expedition,  and 
from  him  the  Western  World  learned  that  the  conquests  of 
the  Epthalite  Kings  “ had  been  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to 
heart  of  India,  that  their  throne  was  enriched  with  emeralds, 
and  their  cavalry  supported  by  a line  of  two  thousand  ele- 
phants.”! Prom  the  Chinese  we  learn  that  in  A.  D.  470 
their  Emperor  Hicntsu  attacked  Shulo-Puchin  with  an  im- 
mense army,  when  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  the  White 
Huns  are  said  to  have  been  slain  on  the  first  battle.  But  the 
close  of  the  war  must  certainly  have  been  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Nepthalite  Prince,  as  we  find  that  in  A.  D.  475  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  a Chinese  princess  in  marriage.  Shulo- 
Puchin  died  in  415,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leu-tun , 


# Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  I.,  120, 
t Gibbon,  Decline,  <&e„  c.  40. 
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who  assumed  the  title  of  Fu-ku-shun  Klian,  or  the  “ Constant 
Prince.”  This  name  appears  to  me  to  he  the  same  as  the 
Faganish  of  Eirdausi,  which  differs  only  by  the  transposition 
of  the  last  two  letters  of  the  Persian  name. 

The  first  dynasty  of  the  White  Huns  was  broken  up  in 
A.  D.  494  by  the  rebellion  of  a General,*  who,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  his  sovereign,  retired  to  the  westward  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  and  proclaimed  himself  Khan  of  the 
White  Huns ; but  the  throne  was  successfully  disputed  by 
Jlo-kai , who  became  Emperor,  under  the  title  of  Heu-lchi- 
fu-tai-ku-che  Khan,  or  the  “ Pleasant  and  amiable  Prince.” 
He  was  followed  by  his  son  Fata,  or  Tahan  Khan,  who  in 
508  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  revolted  King  of  the  Kaoche 
Tartars.  His  son  Qheunu  then  succeeded,  under  the  title  of 
Ten -lo-fu-po- teu-fa  Klian,  or  the  “ Wise  Ttuler,”  and  in  A.  E. 
516  completely  re-established  the  power  of  the  White  Huns 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  King  of  the  Kaoche.  But 
he  was  repulsed  by  Apotilo,  the  General  who  had  rebelled  in 
A.  D.  494 ; and  in  A.  D.  520  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death 
by  a party  of  rebellious  nobles,  aided  by  his  mother,  who 
placed  his  younger  brother  Onowei  on  the  throne.  The  new 
king  took  the  title  of  So-lien-teu-pim  teu-fa  Khan,  or  the 
“ Prince  who  seizes  and  holds  firmly.”  He  refused  homage 
to  the  Wei  Tartars,  and  after  a glorious' reign  of  26  years  he 
refused  his  daughter  to  Teamen,  the  powerful  Khan  of  the  Tu- 
l 'due  or  Eastern  Turks.  Tuemen  instantly  marched  to  attack 
his  sovereign,  and  gave  him  such  a disastrous  defeat  that  he 
killed  himself  in  despair.  Onowei  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ghanlocliin,  who  was  shortly  followed  hv  Lo-Jaoan,  the  last 
independent  Emperor  of  the  White  Huns.  After  fighting 
many  unsuccessful  battles  against  the  Tu-kiue,  or  Eastern 
Turks,  Lo-hwan  sought  refuge  in  China  amongst  the  Wei 
Tartars ; but  being  betrayed  and  given  up  to  the  Turks,  he 
was  beheaded  outside  the  walls  of  Sighanfu  in  A.  D.  555, 
and  from  that  time  the  great  Khan  of  the  White  Huns 
became  a tributary  of  the  Turks. 

A few  years  later,  or  in  A.  D.  569,  Maniach,  the  vassal 
prince  of  the  Sogdoites,  appeared  at  Constantinople  as  the 

* The  name  of  this  General  was  Apo-cld-lo,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  Apo-ti-lo, 
and  from  him  the  lip  Lh  allies  would  appear  to  have  received  their  name.  Theophanes  of 
Byzantium  states  that  Perozes,  or  Firuz,  King  of  the  Persians,  was  conquered  by  liphthala- 
mis,  King  of  the  Ephthalites,  from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  The  date  of  this  victory 
is  referred  to  A.  I)  485  (Mordtman),  or  to  488  (Gibbon).  As  this  date  precedes  by  only  six 
years  the  successful  rebellion  of  Apoiilo,  I presume  that  he  was  the  General  who  defeated 
Firuz,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Western  Branch  of  the  White  Huns. — See  D’Herbelot, 
Bibliotlieque  Orientate,  VI.,  68. 
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ambassador  of  Disabul,  great  Khan  of  the  Turks.  The  am- 
bassador and  his  colleagues  were  distinguished  from  other 
northern  barbarians  by  their  splendid  apparel  and  rich  pre- 
sents ; and  “ their  letters  in  the  Scythian  character  and  lan- 
guage announced  a people  who  had  attained  the  rudiments  of 
science.”*  Several  embassies  followed  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Mount  Altai.  The  duration  of  the  journey  is  not 
stated,  but  from  the  subsequent  embassies  of  Carpini, 
Rubruquis,  and  the  Polos,  it  is  certain  that  the  travelling 
alone  would  have  occupied  about  two  years,  and  the  whole 
journey,  with  the  necessary  delays  at  intermediate  courts, 
may  have  extended  to  three  or  four  years.  The  last  embassy 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  in  A.  D.  582,  did  not 
reach  Mount  Altai  until  after  the  death  of  Dizabul,  which, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  Shapolio  of  the  Chinese,  did  not 
take  place  until  587.  The  interval  is  more  than  four  years, 
but  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  Dizabul  and 
Shapolio.  The  names  are  absolutely  the  same,  as  the  syllable 
Diz  is  only  an  elongated  form  of  Dz,  or  Dsh , just  as  Tess,  in 
Tessaros,  is  of  Ts,  or  Ch  in  Chatur.  But  a further  proof 
of  their  identity  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  successor  of 
Dizabul,  who  is  called  Shehu  Khan  by  the  Chinese,  and  Saye 
Shah  by  the  Persians.  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell 
at  some  length  on  these  identifications,  because  the  want  of 
them  has  been  so  strongly  felt  as  to  cause  grave  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  the  Chinese  histories.  These  doubts  will  now 
be  removed,  and  hereafter  the  student  of  early  Indian  history 
may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
Chinese  accounts  of  the  great  Scythian  hordes. 

At  the  time  of  their  subjection  by  the  Turks,  the  Sog- 
doites  or  White  Huns  were  a “polite  and  warlike  people 
who  bad  vanquished  the  Persian  Monarch,  and  carried  their 
victorious  arms  along  the  hanks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus.”  I have  quoted  this  passage  from  Gibbon  to 
show  that  the  extension  of  the  Nepthalite  dominion  to  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  was  admitted  by  the  learned  historian  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  II wen  Thsang 
describes  the  Tuliolo,  or  Tochari,  of  the  Oxus,  as  weak  and 
timid.  Their  language  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  but  their  writing,  which  consisted  of 
only  25  letters,  was  read  from  left  to  right. f This  account 


* Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  42. 
t Julien’s  II wen  Thsang,  IT.,  '24 
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agrees  with,  that  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  that  the  letters 
brought  by  the  Sogdoite  Prince  Maniach  were  in  the  “ Scy- 
thian character  and  language.”  Hwen  Thsang  also  mentions 
that  the  Tochari  had  gold  and  silver  coins  which  differed  in 
shape  from  the  money  of  other  countries.  He  gives  a 
similar  description  of  the  gold,  silver  and  small  copper  coins 
in  use  at  Kapisa  near  Kabul,  which  differed  in  size  as  well 
as  in  form  from  those  of  other  kingdoms.  At  Bamiyan  the 
letters  and  money  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tochari, 
but  at  Kapisa  the  language  was  different,  although  the 
letters  were  still  the  same.  From  this  description  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  that  the  Ksfiatriya  Prince  of  Kabul  was 
a recent  intruder,  because  the  Scythian  letters  were  still  in 
use  in  both  Kapisa  and  Bamiyan,  the  two  principal  cities  of 
his  dominions. 

It  would  be  premature  at  present  to  enter  into  any 
examination  of  the  coins  to  which  Hwen  Thsang  alludes,  as 
the  few  well-preserved  specimens  that  we  possess  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  deciphered.  One  set  of  these  coins  is 
tri-lingual,  the  two  longer  legends  being  in  Sanskrit  and 
Pehlvi,  and  the  shortest  in  what,  perhaps,  may  be  best  named 
as  Eptlialite-Scythian.  These  coins,  on  account  of  the 
Sanskrit  legends,  I would  refer  to  the  Little  Yuclii  of  the 
Kabul  Valley.  On  two  other  coins  we  find  the  pure  Indian 
words  Purvvdditya  and  JJdayaditya,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
only  titles  and  not  names,  as  both  of  them  mean  simply 
“ Lord  of  the  East.”  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that 
they  are  the  actual  names  of  the  Little  Yuchi  princes  of 
Kabul,  who  had  adopted  Sanskrit  names  after  they  had 
become  partially  Indianized.  Lady  Sale  possessed  a gold 
coin  of  the  same  series,  with  the  pure  Indian  name  of 
Samar  asuha ; and  I have  myself  several  copper  coins  of 
smaller  size,  with  the  various  legends  of  Sri-Jayatu-Narendra 
and  Jayaiu-Sri-Narendra.  Here,  then,  we  have  already 
discovered  all  three  of  the  different  kinds  of  coins  described 
by  Hwen  Thsang,  namely,  large  gold  and  silver  money  of  a 
size  different  from  that  of  other  people,  and  copper  money 
of  a smaller  size. 

I have  already  identified  the  Cidaritce  of  Priscus,  the 
Kitolo  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Katormdn  of  Abu  Lilian, 
with  the  people  of  Chitral,  whose  Chief  still  bears  the  title 
of  Shah  Kator.  But  the  name  is  not  confined  to  Chitral, 
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as  it  is  found  also  amongst  the  Kafirs  under  the  form  of  the 
Katar  tribe.*  I conclude  therefore  that  the  subjects  of 
Shah  Kator  of  Chitral  are  only  that  portion  of  the  tribe 
who  have  become  Muhammadans.  I infer  also  that  the 
people  of  Yasin,  on  a tributary  of  the  Kunar  River,  must 
be  of  the  same  race,  because  they  speak  the  same  language. 
This  would  extend  the  present  limits  of  the  Kator  tribe  over 
the  whole  valley  of  the  upper  Panjkora  River,  a country 
considerably  larger  than  Kashmir.  To  the  east  of  the 
Indus  I think  that  we,  perhaps,  may  trace  the  Cidaritce  or 
Kator , under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Katar.  This 
tribe  is  principally  found  in  the  district  of  Fateh-jang , which 
is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Katar-cles,  or 
st  Country  of  the  Katar s.”  It  extends  from  the  Haro  River 
on  the  north  to  the  Suhdn  River  on  the  south,  and  includes 
the  large  towns  of  B urban,  Hasan-Abdal,  and  Rateh-jang. 
The  large  village  of  Usman,  between  Shali-dheri  and  Balar, 
was  founded  by  a Katar,  and  is  therefore  generally  called 
Usman  Katar.  But  the  head  quarters  of  the  tribe  is  said 
to  have  been  at  Chasa,  a large  ruined  mound  close  to  Rateh- 
jang.  The  Katars  themselves  claim  to  be  Rajputs ; but  as 
this  is  not  admitted  by  any  one  of  their  neighbours,  I con- 
clude that  they  must  be  the  descendants  of  some  one  of  the 
foreign  races  which  have  at  different  times  settled  in  N.  W. 
India,  and,  as  their  names  agree  almost  exactly,  I would 
suggest  their  identification  with  the  Cidaritos , or  Little 
Yuchi. 

Throughout  this  discussion  on  the  presumed  ancestry 
of  the  leading  Panjab  tribes,  I have  rigorously  adhered  to 
the  dictum  which  I at  first  laid  down,  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Indo-Scythians  could  not  possibly  be  found  amongst 
any  of  the  Rajput  races  of  true  Arian  blood.  We  know 
from  the  historians  of  Alexander  that  the  system  of  caste 
had  been  firmly  established  in  the  Panjab  several  centuries 
before  the  first  Scythian  invasion  of  the  iSus  or  Abdrs.  We 
know  also  that  the  social  rules  laid  down  in  the  Code  of  Manu 
must  have  been  in  full  force  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  when  Buddha  began  to  teach  the 
natural  equality  of  all  classes.  By  the  social  rules  of  Manu’s 
code,  which  are  rigidly  observed  even  at  the  present  day, 


* Elphinstoue,  Kabul,  II.,  376  ; Raverty,  Pushtu  Dictionary,  iu  voce  Katar. 
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Braliman  must  wed  with  Brahman,  and  Kshatriya  with 
Kshatriya,  and  the  offspring  of  mixed  parents  is  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  twice-born  classes.  In  the  face  of 
these  stringent  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
caste,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  any  strangers,  since  the 
time  of  Alexander,  could  have  been  admitted  amongst  the 
twice-born  classes  of  Aryan  blood.  If  therefore  any  descen- 
dants of  the  Indo-Scythian  conquerors  still  exist,  we  can  only 
look  for  them  amongst  those  races  whose  foreign  origin  is 
most  clearly  proved  by  their  exclusion  from  the  privilege  of 
marriage  with  the  Arian  Kshatriyas. 

Of  these  classes  the  most  prominent  and  numerous  are 
the  Ahirs,  the  Jats,  and  the  Gujars  * But  as  the  first  are 
mentioned  by  Manu,  they  must  certainly  have  been  in  India 
before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  as  they  are  very  numerous 
in  the  eastern  districts  of  Mirzapur,  Benares,  and  Shalia- 
bad,  they  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Indo- 
Scythians,  whose  dominion  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Upper 
Ganges.  They  are  found  also  in  great  numbers  in  Sindh 
and  Gujarat ; but  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  a single 
Aliir  in  the  Panjab.  The  Jats  and  Gujars,  on  the  contrary, 
form  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  five  rivers. 
I think,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  is  very  strong,  indeed, 
in  favour  of  their  being  the  descendants  of  the  two  great 
races  of  Indo-Scytliians.  It  is  true  that  Colonel  Tod  has 
given  the  Jats  a place  in  his  list  of  the  “ thirty-six  royal 
races,”  but  this  position  is  not  admitted  by  his  own  author- 
ities, and  is  distinctly  contradicted  by  his  own  statement 
that  no  Rajput  would  intermarry  with  them.  Sir  R.  Jen- 
kins, too,  has  argued  for  the  Rajput  descent  of  the  Gujars 
of  Nagpur,  but  this  honour  is  never  asserted  by  the  Gujars 
of  any  other  district,  and  is  most  certainly  not  allowed  by 
any  one  else.  My  own  experience,  which  has  embraced  as 
long  a period  as  that  of  either  Tod  or  Jenkins,  and  which 
has  extended  over  a much  wider  field,  is  supported  by  the 
high  testimony  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstonef  and  Sir  Henry 


* Henry  Torrens  would  appear  to  have  held  much  the  same  opinion,  for  he  says — “ I 
would  suggest  the  study  of  that  singular  race  the  Gujars,  stamped  still  with  the  type  of 
Nomads,  so  lately  has  their  immigration  been  into  Upper  India,  and  from  them  to  the  Jats, 
or  Jats,  the  Tayas,  and  other  anomalous  tribes.” — Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  and 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  XV.,  p.  39. 

f Elphinstone,  Kabul,  I.,  438. 
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Elliot,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known  proverb,  whic' 
couples  the  Jdts  and  Gujars  with  the  Gadariyas  and  Golai 
or  shepherds  and  salt-makers, 

Jdl,  Gadariya,  Gujar,  Gold, 

In  charon  Tea  held  mela. 

This  is  a common  saying  amongst  the  people  of  th 
North-West,  and  may  be  translated  almost  literally  a 
follows : 

Jats,  Gadavyias,  Gujars,  Golas, 

Are  all  four  the  same  sort  of  fellows. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

In  comparing  the  existing  ruins  of  ancient  Panjal 
cities  with  the  different  accounts  that  we  possess  in  th 
Chinese  and  classical  authors,  I propose  to  follow  tin 
footsteps  of  Alexander  himself.  I have  already  noticed  the 
fact  that,  as  the  Chinese  pilgrims  as  well  as  the  Macedonian 
conquerors  entered  the  Panjab  from  the  west,  their  routes 
will  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  Por  this  reason  I prefer 
to  begin  my  description  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Panjab 
near  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  gradually  to  work  my 
way  to  the  eastward,  in  company  with  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  of  Alexander,  and  the  Buddhist  pilgrims  of  China. 
With  their  journals  in  our  hands  we  may  venture  to  visit 
the  ruined  cities  of  the  Panjab  Avitli  the  certainty  that  our 
time  Avill  not  be  wasted  in  fruitless  research.  But  before 
entering  on  the  description  of  these  antiquities,  I think  it 
right  to  say  a few  words  on  the  date  and  value  of  the  differ- 
ent authorities  on  whom  we  have  to  depend  for  most  of  our 
early  information. 

The  army  of  Alexander  spent  the  winter  of  B.  C.  327 
in  reducing  the  district  of  Peukelaotis  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  After  the  capture  of  Aornos,  early  in  the  spring  of 
32G,  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus  to  Taxila,  where  he  halted 
for  a whole  month,  which  delayed  his  arrival  at  the  Ilydas- 
pes  until  May.  There  he  was  again  delayed  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Porus,  so  that  he  did  not  cross  that  river  until  about 
the  middle  of  June,  when  the  seasonal  rains  had  already  set 
in.  During  July  and  August  he  Avas  engaged  in  his  march 
to  the  Bypliasis  and  back  again  to  Nicksea  on  the  Ilydaspcs. 
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September  was  spent  in  making  the  final  arrangements 
for  his  voyage,  and  on  the  1st  October  B.  0.  326,  lie  began 
his  descent  of  the  river.  The  voyage  lasted  nine  months, 
of  which  three  may  be  assigned  to  the  descent  of  the  Hydas- 
pes  and  Akesines,  and  the  remaining  six  months  to  the 
descent  of  the  Indus.  The  whole  time,  therefore,  that 
Alexander  spent  in  the  Panjab,  from  his  first  crossing  of 
the  Indus  to  his  arrival  at  the  confluence  of  the  five  rivers, 
was  rather  less  than  twelve  months,  and  was  altogether  com- 
prised within  the  year  B.  C.  326.  The  materials  collected 
by  the  companions  of  Alexander  during  this  campaign  have 
been  preserved  by  Strabo,  Curtius,  and  Arrian.  Much  valu- 
able information  also  may  be  gleaned  from  the  geographical 
work  of  Pliny ; but  as  he  does  not  always  mention  his 
authorities,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  his  state- 
ments were  derived  from  the  journals  of  actual  observers 
in  Alexander’s  expedition,  or  from  the  hearsay  tales  of 
sailors  of  his  own  time. 

The  Travels  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  would  have  been 
invaluable  for  the  history  of  the  Panjab,  if  we  could  place 
entire  dependence  on  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  The 
journey  is  said  to  have  been  made  during  the  reign  of  the 
Parthian  King,  Bardanes,  between  A.  D.  42  and  45,  and  the 
original  account  was  drawn  up  by  the  Assyrian  Damis,  the 
companion  of  Apollonius.  But  the  life  of  Apollonius  by 
Philostratus,  which  is  the  only  work  that  we  now  possess, 
was  not  compiled  until  a century  and  a half  later,  and  is 
altogether  so  full  of  the  marvellous  as  to  excite  our  suspicion 
instead  of  winning  our  confidence.  I think  it  probable  that 
Apollonius  and  his  companion  actually  visited  Taxila,  and 
perhaps  also  Jwala-Muklii  in  the  E.  Panjab;  but  I doubt 
many  of  the  details,  and  I altogether  reject  the  long 
conversations  with  King  Phraates  of  Taxila  and  the  Brahman 
Iarchas. 

The  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description,  and  I only  mention  it  here  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  its  date,  which  may  be  fixed  with  certainty 
between  the  years  140  and  169  A.  D The  number  of  new 
names  which  first  appear  in  Ptolemy  shows  that  he  had 
access  to  original  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession 
of  either  Strabo  or  Pliny.  His  information,  too,  is  all  the 
more  valuable  on  account  of  its  later  date,  as  it  helps  to  fill 
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up  tlic  long  blank  that  precedes  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Chinese  pilgrims.  His  date,  in  fact,  is  just  midway  between 
Alexander  13.  C.  330,  and  Hwen  Thsang  A.  D.  630. 

Fa-Hian,  the  first  Buddhist  pilgrim  from  China  whose 
travels  have  been  preserved,  began  his  journey  in  A.  D.  399, 
and  as  he  entered  India  from  the  west,  his  account  of  the 
Panjab  may  be  dated  as  early  as  A.  I).  400.  His  details  arc 
few,  and  are,  besides,  chiefly  confined  to  the  notices  of  Buddhist 
marvels  and  relics  ; but  his  geographical  notices  are  valuable 
for  their  precision,  as  he  generally  fixes  the  position  of  every 
place  that  he  visits  by  its  bearing  and  distance  from  that 
which  he  had  just  left.* 

The  next  Chinese  pilgrims,  named  Swig-Yun  and  Ilwui- 
Seng,  also  entered  India  from  the  west  in  the  year  502. 
Their  travels  are  confined  to  the  Kabul  Valley  and  "Western 
Pamab  : but  the  details  are  sometimes  minute  and.  interest- 
inS. 

But  all  the  previous  travels  of  Chinese  Buddhists  are 
eclipsed  by  the  longer  and  more  systematic  journeys  of 
Hwen  Thsang.  This  enthusiastic  pilgrim  left  his  native 
land  in  A.  D.  629,  and  did  not  return  until  the  spring  of 
G45.  He  crossed  the  Indus  from  the  west  early  in  A.  D. 
G31,  and  after  visiting  Taxila,  Manikyala,  Kashmir,  Sakala, 
and  many  other  places,  he  crossed  the  Satlaj  about  the 
middle  of  A.  D.  635,  having  thus  spent  upwards  of  four 
years  in  the  Panjab.  Six  years  later  he  visited  Multan  and 
JPolofato  in  the  S.  Panjab,  from  whence  he  returned  to  the 
great  monastery  of  Nalanda  in  Magadha,  and  halted  there 
for  four  months  to  clear  up  sundry  doubts.  He  next  attend- 
ed the  great  quinquennial  assembly  held  at  Prayag,  in 
April  and  May  643,  and  about  September  of  the  same 
year  he  reached  Jalandhar  in  the  Panjab,  and  after  again 
visiting  Manikyala  and  Taxila,  he  finally  re-crossed  the  Indus 
early  in  A.  I).  644.  His  various  journcyings  in  the  Panjab, 
therefore,  extended  to  a period  of  nearly  four  years,  of  which 
one-half  was  spent  in  Kashmir.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  travels  for  the  light 
which  they  throw  upon  early  Indian  history ; and  for  the 


* A new  and  accurate  translation  of  Fa  Hian’s  Travels  has  since  been  published  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  to  which  is  added  the  travels  of  Hwui-Seng  and  Sung-Yun,  now  first  given 
to  the  world  in  full. 
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illustration  of  tlie  Buddhist  antiquities  of  India,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  are  quite  invaluable.  For 
the  translation  of  these  travels  we  are  wholly  indebted  to 
M.  Julien,  who  with  great  ability  and  unwearied  resolution 
devoted  no  less  than  20  years  to  the  acquirement  of  two  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  languages — Sanskrit  and  Chinese. 
How  well  he  has  succeeded  may  be  seen  in  the  masterly 
translation  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  life  and  travels,  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  has  given  to  the  public  at  different  times 
from  1853  to  1858.  Before  this  translation  appeared,  all 
our  attempts  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  Buddhist  antiqui- 
ties were  "but  mere  conjectures.  To  us  one  Stupa  then  only 
differed  from  another  Stupa  by  its  size,  while  the  special  pur- 
pose of  each  particular  monument  was  utterly  unknown. 
But  now,  thanks  to  M.  Julien  for  his  admirable  translation, 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  one  monument  from  another,  and 
to  say  with  certainty  for  what  purpose  each  one  of  the 
greater  Stupas  was  originally  designed. 

The  geography  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  travel  has  been  most 
ably  and  critically  examined  by  M.  Vivien  St.  Martin  in  his 
learned  Memoir  on  Central  Asia  and  India,  which  is  appended 
to  the  third  volume  of  M.  Julien’s  translation.  His  identifi- 
cations have  been  made  with  so  much  care  and  success 
that  few  places  have  escaped  his  research,  and  most  of  these 
have  escaped  only  because  the  imperfection  or  want  of  fulness 
in  our  maps  rendered  actual  identification  quite  impossible. 
As  a specimen  of  his  keen  critical  sagacity,  I may  cite  the 
position  of  Taxila  which  he  places  near  Usmdn-Katar,  at 
7 or  8 miles  to  the  E.  or  S.  E.  of  Hasan- Abdal;  the  actual 
emplacement,  which  I have  discovered  during  the  present 
year,  being  to  the  east  of  Shah-dheri,  at  10  miles  to  the 
South-East  of  Hasan- Abdal,  and  J miles  to  the  South  of 
Hsman-Katar. 

But  our  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Professor 
Lassen  for  his  very  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  India  generally,  and  more  especially  for  his 
lucid  memoir  on  the  ancient  geography  of  the  Panjab 
contained  in  the  Pentapotamia  Indica.  To  him  also  our 
thanks  are  due  for  many  curious  and  valuable  illustrations 
of  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Panjab,  which  his 
great  and  varied  learning  has  enabled  him  to  draw  from  both 
Sanskrit  and  classical  sources. 
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In  describing  the  ruined  cities  and  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Panjab,  I propose  to  begin  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  to  work  towards  the  east,  keeping  closely  to  the 
general  track  that  was  followed  both  by  the  Macedonian 
kiug  and  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  In  carrying  out  this 
scheme,  I will  begin  at  Peshawar  as  a well  known  starting 
point,  from  which  Hwen  Thsang’s  bearings  and  measure- 
ments will  be  a guide  to  the  identification  of  other  places  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus.  The  various  ancient  sites  therefore 
will  be  noticed  in  the  following  order : 


I. 

Peshawar , or  Parashawara. 

II. 

Pushkalavati,  or  Peiikelaotis. 

III. 

Paloclheri,  or  Parasha. 

IV. 

Oldnd , or  JJtaJchanda. 

V. 

Lalior,  or  Sdlatura. 

YI. 

Aornos. 

VII. 

Taxila,  or  Takshasila. 

VIII. 

Hasan  Ahddl. 

IX. 

Baoti  Pind. 

X. 

Balar. 

XI. 

Badarpur. 

XII. 

Jaoli. 

XIII. 

Tarndica. 

XIY. 

Kurmdl. 

XY. 

Bdical  Pindi,  or  Gajipur. 

XVI. 

Manikydla. 

XVII. 

Sakrabasti. 

XVIII. 

Dil  dioar,  or  Bukepliala. 

XIX. 

Mong,  or  JSikcea. 

XX. 

Katas,  or  Katdksha. 

XXI. 

Sangala-uoala- Tlba,  or  Sangala. 

XXII. 

Asarur. 

XXIII. 

Ban-Si,  or  Nara-Sinha. 

XXIV. 

Amba-kdpi. 

XXV. 

Sarhind. 

XXVI. 

Thdnesnr,  or  Sthanesioara. 

XXVII. 

Amin. 

XXVIII. 

Pelioa,  or  Prithudaka. 

XXIX. 

Sugh,  or  Srughna. 

XXX. 

Ilaridiodr , or  Ganga-dicdra. 

XXXI. 

Moradhuoaj . 

XXXII. 

Chaturbhuj. 
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I.  PESHAWAR,  or  PARASHAWARA. 

The  great  city  now  called  Peshawar  is  first  mentioned 
by  Pa-Hian  in  A.  D.  400,  under  the  name  of  Fo-leusha  * * * § 
It  is  next  noticed  by  Sung-Yun  in  A.  D.  520,  at  which  time 
the  King  of  Gandhara  was  at  war  with  the  King  of  Kipin, 
or  Kophene,  that  is,  Kabul  and  Ghazni,  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Sung-Yung  does  not  name  the  city, 
but  his  description  of  its  great  Stupa  of  King  Kia-ni-see-luci, 
or  Kaniska,  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  its  identity.  + At 
the  period  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit  in  A.  D.  680,  the  royal 
family  had  become  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gandhara 
was  a dependency  of  Kapisa  or  Kabul.  But  the  capital  which 
II wen  Thsang  calls  Pu-lu-sha-pu-  to,  or  Parashaioara , was 
still  a great  city  of  40  li,  or  6§  miles  in  extent.^  It  is 
next  mentioned  by  Masudi  and  Abu  Bilian,  in  the  10tli  and 
11th  centuries,  under  the  name  of  Parshaioar , and  again 
by  Babar,  in  the  16th  century,  it  is  always  called  by 
the  same  name  throughout  his  commentaries.  Its  present 
name  we  owe  to  Akbar,  whose  fondness  for  innovation  led 
him  to  change  the  ancient  Parashaioara , of  which  he  did 
not  know  the  meaning,  to  Peshawar , or  the  “frontier  town.” 
Abul  Pazl  gives  both  names.  § 

The  antiquities  of  Parashdwar  are  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang  in  great  detail.  Of  these  the  most  sacred  was  a 
ruined  Stupa  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city,  which 
had  formerly  contained  the  Alms-howl  of  Buddha.  In  A.  D. 
402  at  the  time  of  Pa  Hian’s  visit,  the  holy  vessel  was  still 
there,  although  the  King  of  the  Yuchi  had  endeavoured  to 
carry  it  away.  “ He  brought  a large  elephant  richly  capri- 
soned  and  placed  the  bowl  upon  the  elephant,  but  the 
elephant  fell  to  the  earth  unable  to  advance.  Ee  then 
constructed  a four-wheeled  car,  and  placed  the  bowl  thereon, 
and  yoked  eight  elephants  to  draw  it,  but  they  were  unable 
to  move  a step.  The  king  then  knew  that  the  destiny  of 
the  bowl  was  not  yet  fulfilled.”  Afterwards,  when  Pa-Hian 
visited  Ceylon,  he  heard  that  “the  Pdtra,  or  Alms-bowl,  of 
Buddha  originally  was  preserved  in  the  city  of  Vaisali;  but 


* Beal’s  translation,  p.  34. 

f Ibid,  p.  197. 

J Julien’s  Translation,  II.,  104. 

§ Ain  Akbari,  Gladwin’s  Translation,  II.,  341. 
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now  it  is  in  the  borders  of  Gandhara.  In  somewhat  like 
a hundred  years  it  will  again  he  transported  to  the  country 
of  the  "Western  Yuchi.*  In  the  diary  of  Sung-Yun  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  Alms-bowl ; and  as  the  reigning  King 
of  Gandhara  was  not  a Buddhist,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  howl  had  already  been  removed.  In  A.  D.  630,  when 
II wen  Thsang  visited  Gandhara,  the  howl  was  in  Persia. 
Strange  to  say,  this  once  famous  vessel  still  exists  near  the 
modern  Kandahar,  where,  according  to  Sir  H.  Bawlinson, 
it  is  held  in  much  estimation  hy  the  Muhammadans. 

The  next  object  visited  hy  II wen  Thsang  was  a great 

Pipal  tree,  at  8 or  9 li,  or  1^  mile,  to  the  south-east  of  the 

city.  The  tree  was  about  100  feet  in  height,  with  wide 

spreading  branches,  which,  according  to  the  tradition,  had 

formerly  given  shade  to  Sakya  Buddha,  when  he  predicted 

the  future  appearance  of  the  great  King  Kanishka.  The 

tree  is  not  noticed  by  Pa-Hian,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Sung- 

Yun  as  the  Bho-thi,  or  Bodhi  tree,  whose  “ branches  spread 

out  on  all  sides,  and  whose  foliage  shut  out  the  sight  of  the 

skv.”  Beneath  it  there  were  four  seated  statues  of  the  four 
* 

previous  Buddhas.  Sung-Yun  further  states  that  the  tree 
was  planted  by  Kanishka  over  the  spot  where  he  had  buried 
a copper  vase  containing  the  pearl  tissue  lattice  of  the  great 
Stupa , which  he  was  afraid  might  be  abstracted  from  the 
tope  after  his  death.  This  same  tree  would  appear  to  have 
been  seen  by  the  Emperor  Baber  in  A.  D.  1505,  who  describes 
it  as  the  “ stupendous  tree”  of  Begram,  which  he  “imme- 
diately rode  out  to  see.”f  It  must  then  have  been  not  less 
than  1,500  years  old,  and  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  A.  D. 
1594  by  Abul  Eazl  in  his  account  of  the  Gor-Katari  at 
Peshawar,  I conclude  that  it  had  previously  disappeared 
through  simple  old  age  and  decay. 

The  enormous  Stupa  of  Kanishka,  which  stood  close  to 
the  holy  tree  on  its  south  side,  is  described  by  all  the 
pilgrims.  In  A.  D.  500  Pa-Hian  says  that  it  was  about 
400  feet  high,  and  “adorned  with  all  manner  of  precious 
things,”  and  that  fame  reported  it  as  superior  to  all  other 
topes  in  India.  One  hundred  years  later,  Sung-Yun  declares 
that  “amongst  the  topes  of  Western  countries  this  is  the 


* Beal’s  Fa-Hian,  p.  161. 
f Memoirs  by  Erskine,  p.  157. 
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first.”  Lastly,  in  A.  D.  630,  Hwen  Thsang  describes  it  as 
upwards  of  400  feet  in  height  and  1^  li,  or  just  one-quarter 
of  a mile  in  circumference.  It  contained  a large  quantity 
of  the  relics  of  Buddha.  It  is  said  that  no  remains  of  this 
great  Stupa  now  exist. 

To  the  west  of  the  Stupa  there  was  an  old  monastery, 
also  built  by  Kanishka,  which  had  become  celebrated 
amongst  the  Buddhists  through  the  fame  of  Ary  a-  Pdrswika, 
Manor  hit  a,  and  Vasu-bandhu,  three  of  the  great  leaders  and 
teachers  of  Buddhism  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  towers  and  pavilions  of  the  monastery  were  two 
storeys  in  height,  but  the  building  was  already  much  ruined 
at  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsaug’s  visit.  It  was,  however,  still 
inhabited  by  a small  number  of  monks,  who  professed  the 
“ Lesser  Vehicle,”  or  exoteric  doctrines  of  Buddhism.  It 
was  still  flourishing  as  a place  of  Buddhist  education  in  the 
9th  or  10th  century  when  Vira  Deva  of  Magadha  was  sent 
to  the  “ great  Vihara  of  Kanishka  where  the  best  of  teachers 
were  to  be  found,  and  which  was  famous  for  the  quietism  of 
its  frequenters.”*  I believe  that  this  great  monastery  was 
still  existing  in  the  times  of  Baber  and  Akbar  under  the 
name  of  Gor-Katari , or  the  “ Baniya’s  house.” 

The  former  says — “ I had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Garh- 
Katri,  which  is  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the  Jogis  of  the 
Hindus,  who  come  from  great  distances  to  cut  off  their  hair 
and  shave  their  beards  at  this  Garh-Katri.”  Abul  Eazl’s 
account  is  still  more  brief.  Speaking  of  Peshawar,  he  says 
“ here  is  a temple,  called  Gor-Katari , a place  of  religious 
resort,  particularly  for  Jogis. ”f  According  to  Erskine,  the 
grand  caravansari  of  Peshawar  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Gor-Katari. 

II.  PUSHKALAVATI,  OR  PEUKELAOTIS. 

On  leaving  the  monastery  of  Kanishka  at  Parasliawar, 
Hwen  Thsang  proceeded  towards  the  north-east  for  100 
li,  or  1G§  miles,  to  Pu-se-kia-lo-fa-ti,  or  Pushkalavati.  In 
the  travels  of  Hwen  Thsang  this  distance  is  set  down  as 
only  50  li,  but  as  he  specially  mentions  the  crossing  of  a 
great  river,  which  can  only  be  the  Kabul  Biver,  distant  12 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1S49,  i.  491, — Gliosrawa  Inscription, 
t Gladwin’s  Ain  Akbari,  II.,  165. 
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miles  in  a nortli-east  direction,  I prefer  the  distance  of 
100  li,  that  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  the  pilgrim.  The  full 
distance  of  16  miles  will  bring  us  to  the  two  large  towns 
of  Parang  and  Cliarsada , which  form  part  of  the  well 
known  Hashtnagar,  or  eight  contiguous  cities  on  the  east 
hank  of  the  lower  Swat  River.*  The  bearing  and  distance 
given  by  Hwen  Thsang  render  it  almost  certain  that  this 
wras  the  position  of  the  famous  city  of  Pushkalavati,  which, 
in  its  Pali  form  of  Pukkalaoti,  was  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
name  of  Peakelaotis.  Its  shorter  name  of  Pushkala,  or 
Pali  Pukkala,  became  the  Greek  Peakelas.  At  4 or  5 li, 
or  three-quarters  of  a mile,  to  the  north  of  this  place, 
there  was  a great  Stupa  built  by  Asoka,  which  was  cele- 
brated all  over  N.  W.  India.  This  Stupa  was  erected  on 
the  spot  wThere  Buddha  was  said  to  have  made  an  alms  gift 
of  his  eyes.  In  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang  it  wras  asserted 
that  the  “eyes  gift”  had  been  made  one  thousand  times  in 
as  many  previous  existences.  The  single  gift  only  is  men- 
tioned by  the  other  two  pilgrims. 

III.  PALODHERI,  OR  VARUSHA. 

Prom  the  Pushkalavati  Stupa  Hwen  Thsang  first  pro- 
ceeded 50  U,  or  8^  miles  to  the  north-west  to  a small  Stupa, 
where  Buddha  had  converted  the  mother  of  the  demons, 
and  then  50  li,  or  8^  miles  to  the  north  to  another  Stupa, 
where  Sammuka  Bodhisatwa  had  displayed  unusual  affection 
for  his  father  and  mother.  These  two  places  are  probably 
represented  by  Tarangzai  and  Tangi,  two  small  towns  on 
the  Swat  River,  which  form  part  of  the  eight  towns  of 
Hashtnagar.  Prom  the  latter  place  he  proceeded  200  li,  or 
33  miles  to  the  S.  E.  to  Po-lu-sha,  which  M.  Julien  renders 
doubtfully  by  Varusha. f To  the  north-east  of  the  towrn  at 
20  li,  or  3^  miles,  wras  the  hill  of  Tan-ta-lo-kia,  or  Dantalolca. 
Both  the  town  and  the  hill  were  connected  with  the  legend 
of  the  Prince  Suddna,  w7ho  had  been  banished  by  the  king, 
his  father,  for  making  a present  of  his  favorite  clephaut  to 
the  Brahmans.  The  prince  and  his  wife  retired  to  Mount 
j Dantaloka,  wdiero  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a cave  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  Here  the  prince  presented  his  son  and 


* See  Plate  LIV.,  for  a Map  of  Gandhara. 

| J alien’s  Hwen  Tlisang,  II.,  123  : See  Plate  LIV.  for  the  position  of  ralodlieri. 
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daughter  to  a Brahman  who  demanded  them.  Sung-Yun 
calls  the  hill  Shen-chi,  or  “of  good  things,”  which  is  only  a 
translation  of  Sudana.  He  mentions  the  prince’s  house, 
and  the  square  stone  on  which  he  used  to  sit,  and  the  tree 
round  which  the  prince  and  princess  walked,  while  the 
“ Brahmans  flogged  them  so  that  their  blood  ran  to  the 
ground.”  Hwen  Tlisang  also  mentions  the  flogging,  and 
adds  that  the  earth  was  stained  “ with  their  blood,  and  even 
the  trees  and  plants  had  a reddish  tint.”  Close  by  there 
was  a spring  of  water. 

Prom  these  accounts  we  may  gather  that  the  town  of 
Talusha  was  in  an  open  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  DantaloJca 
mountain,  which  possessed  a cave  and  a spring  of  water. 
These  conditions  are  best  fulfilled  by  the  village  of  JPalodheri, 
which  is  10  miles  to  the  north  of  the  great  inscription  at 
Sliahbaz  garhi,  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Bazar,  and  five  miles 
to  the  south  of  Babuzai.  Dlieri  means  a mound  of  ruins 
and  is  specially  applied  to  ancient  sites  of  towns,  and  never 
to  natural  mounds  of  earth.  The  name  of  Palo-Dheri , 
therefore,  indicates  that  the  village  of  Palo  is  built  on  an 
ancient  site.  It  is  possible  also  that  Palo  may  preserve 
some  portion  of  the  name  of  Palusha.  The  position  of 
Palodheri  also  agrees  with  Hwen  Thsang’s  distance  of  33 
miles  from  Tangi,  but  its  direction  is  east  instead  of  south- 
east. The  identification,  however,  is  supported  by  the 
existence  of  the  great  cave  of  Kashmiri- gliar  in  the  hill  to  the 
E.  N.  E.,  and  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Talodheri,  almost 
in  the  very  position  indicated  by  Hwen  Tlisang. 

This  cave  has  been  noticed  both  by  General  Court  and 
by  Mr.  Loewentlial,  but  the  latter  has  failed  to  recognize  the 
Teli  and  Telley  of  General  Court  in  the  large  village  of 
Talodheri,  and  supposes  that  he  must  have  confounded  it 
with  another  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  British  bound- 
ary, about  10  miles  to  the  north  of  Tangi.*  But  Mr. 
Loewentlial  approached  the  cave  from  the  west  side,  and 
was  not  aware  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Palo- 
dheri.  Tbe  distance  given  by  tbe  General  of  16  kos  from 
Soukhor  is  most  probably  a simple  misprint  for  6 kos  from 
Lundkhor,  as  tbe  actual  distance  is  just  12  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Loewentlial,  “the  cave  is  not  hewn  out  of  tbe 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1863,  p.  4. 
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rock,  but  is  almost  altogether  natural.”  It  “ consists  of 
several  chambers  of  unequal  size,”  with  “ flights  of  almost 
uncountable  steps  and  buildings,  whose  nature  cannot  be 
fully  ascertained  without  some  excavation.”  He  notices 
also  that  “ two  inscriptions  were  spoken  of  by  the  Natives 
as  existing  somewhere  in  the  cave,  but  he  did  not  see  them.” 
On  1st  January  1818,  when  I was  at  Chargolai,  within  7 
miles  of  the  cave,  I had  two  copies  made  of  the  only  in- 
scription that  was  then  known  to  exist  in  the  Kashmiri  Ghar. 
One  of  these  was  a mere  copy  by  eye,  but  the  other  was  an 
actual  impression  on  paper.  There  are  nine  different 
symbols,  of  which  one  is  repeated  four  times  ; one  of  these 
symbols  certainly  belongs  to  the  Scythian  alphabet  of  the 
Indo-Sassanian  coins,  and  the  others  are  of  the  same 
general  character.  I think,  therefore,  that  the  record  may 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Little  Yuclii  in  the  5th  or  Gth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

IV.  OHIND,  OR  UDAKIIANDA. 

To  the  north-east  of  Polusha,  distant  50  li,  or  8^  miles, 
Hwen  Thsang  visited  a high  mountain,  which  was  crowned 
with  a statue  in  blue  stone  of  the  goddess  JBhimd.  I incline 
to  believe  that  the  bearing  of  this  hill  should  be  south-east 
instead  of  north-east,  because  there  is  a very  lofty  mountain 
called  Kdramdr , 3,480  feet  in  height,  which  is  exactly  8 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Palo-dheri.  From  the  hill  of 
Bhimd,  Hwen  Thsang  travelled  150  li,  or  25  miles,  towards 
the  south-east  to  U-to-Jcia-han-cha,  which  M.  Julien  trans- 
cribes as  Udolchliancla,  and  which  M.  Vivien  St.  Martin 
identifies  with  Ohind,  or  Hund,  ou  the  Indus.  The  pilgrim 
describes  TJda-khanda  as  being  20  li,  or  3^  miles  in  circuit, 
and  wTith  its  south  side  resting  on  the  Indus.  This  des- 
cription tallies  exactly  with  the  position  of  Oliind,  which 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Indus,  15  miles  above 
Attak,  and  about  28  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Palodheri. 
General  Court  and  Burnes  call  this  place  Hund,  and  so 
does  Mr.  Loewenthal,  who  styles  Ohind  a mistaken  pro- 
nunciation. But  the  name  was  written  TVctihand  or  Ocii- 
hcind  by  Abu  Kalian  in  A.  D.  1030,  and  Ohind  by  Mirza 
Mogal  Beg  in  1790.  To  my  ear  the  name  sounded  some- 
thing like  JVcdiand,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  pronunciation  which  Rasliid-ud-din  obtained  in  A.  1). 
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1310,  as  he  names  the  place  Weliand  or  Waihand,*  Ahulfeda 
also  calls  it  Waihand.+  According  to  all  these  authors 
Wcdliand  was  the  capital  of  Gandkara,  and  Rasliid-ud-din 
adds  that  the  Mogals  called  it  Kdrajang.  The  only  Native 
writer  who  uses  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  is  Nizam- 
ud-din,  who,  in  his  Tabakat-i-Akbari,  says  that  Mahmud 
besieged  Jaipal  in  the  Tort  of  Kind  in  A.  D.  1002.  But 
this  place  is  differently  named  by  Terishta,  who  calls  it  the 
Tort  of  Bithanda.  In  this  last  name  we  have  a very  near 
approach  to  the  old  form  of  77 takhanda,  which  is  given  by 
II wen  Thsang.  Trom  all  these  examples,  I infer  that  the 
original  name  of  TJtakhanda , or  Ut-khand,  was  first  softened 
to  TJthand  or  Bitlianda , and  then  shortened  to  TJhand  or 
Ohind.  The  other  form  of  Weliand  I look  upon  as  a simple 
misreading  of  TJthand,  as  the  two  words  only  differ  in  the 
position  of  the  diacritical  points  of  the  second  letter. 
General  Abbott,  in  his  “ Gradus  ad  Aornon,”  calls  the  place 
Oond,  and  says  that  it  was  formerly  called  Oora,  from  which 
he  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may  be  identified  with  the  Ora 
of  Alexander’s  historians.  | 

I have  entered  into  this  long  detail  out  of  respect  for 
the  acknowledged  learning  of  the  late  lamented  Isidor 
Loewenthal.  His  opinion  as  to  the  name  of  Ohind  was 
most  probably,  although  quite  unconsciously,  biased  by  his 
belief  that  TJtakhanda  was  to  be  found  in  the  modern  Attak. 
But  this  place  is  unfortunately  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Indus,  besides  which  its  name,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  author  prior  to  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
Abul  Tazl  calls  the  fort  Atak-Bandras,  and  states  that  it 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  His  Majesty.  Babar  never  men- 
tions the  place,  although  he  frequently  speaks  of  Nilab. 
Raskid-ud-din,  however,  states  that  the  Parashawar  River 
joins  the  Indus  near  Tankur , which  most  probably  refers 
to  the  strong  position  of  Khairabad.  I have  a suspicion 
that  the  name  of  A tta k,  the  “forbidden,”  may  have  been 
derived  by  Akbar  from  a mistaken  reading  of  Tankur,  with 
the  Arabic  article  prefixed  as  Et-tankur.  The  name  of 
Bandras  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  Bandr,  the  old  name 


* Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  llukammadan  Historians,  p.  40. 
f Gildemeister,  De  Rebus  Indicis,  p.  186. 

t Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1854,  p.  337. — See  Plate  LIV.,  for  the  position  of 
Oliiud. 
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of  flic  district  in  which  the  fort  is  situated.  The  name  of 
Banar  suggested  Banaras,  and  as  Kdsi-Bandras  was  the  city 
which  all  Hindus  would  wish  to  visit,  so  we  may  guess  that 
this  fact  suggested  to  the  playful  mind  of  Akbar  the  exactly 
opposite  idea  of  Attak  Banaras , or  the  “ forbidden”  Banaras, 
which  all  good  Hindus  should  avoid.  Or  perhaps  the  exist- 
ence of  ilatak- Banaras  in  Orissa,  on  the  extreme  eastern 
limits  of  his  kingdom,  may  have  suggested  an  alteration  of 
the  existing  names  to  Attak  Banaras  for  the  extreme  west.* 

Weliand , or  TJhand,  as  I believe  it  should  be  writ- 
ten, was  the  capital  of  the  Brahman  Kings  of  Kabul, 
whose  dynasty  was  extinguished  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in 
A.  D.  1026.  Masudi,  who  visited  India  in  A.  D.  915, 
states  that  “ the  King  of  El-kandaliar  (or  Gandhara),  who 
is  one  of  the  Kings  of  Es-Sind  ruling  over  this  country, 
is  called  Jahaj ; this  name  is  common  to  all  sovereigns  of 
that  country.”!  Now,  Chach  is  the  name  of  the  great 
plain  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  immediately  opposite  to 
Ohind,  and  as  the  plain  of  Banar  is  said  to  have  been  named 
after  Baja  Banar , it  seems  probable  that  the  plain  of  Chach 
may  have  been  named  after  the  Brahman  dynasty  of  Ohind. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Brahman  dynasty  of  Sindh  was  also 
established  by  a Chach  in  A.  D.  641 ; hut  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  this  date  corresponds  with  the  period  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Brahman  dynasty  from  Chichito,  or  Jajhoti , 
by  the  Chandels  of  Khajuraha.  I think,  therefore,  that  there 
may  have  been  some  connexion  between  these  events,  and 
that  the  expelled  Jajhotiya  Brahmans  of  Khajuraha  may 
have  found  their  way  to  the  Indus,  where  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  at  first  in  Sindh  and  afterwards  in 
Ohind  and  Kabul. 

In  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang  the  city  was  20  li,  or  up- 
wards of  3 miles  in  circuit,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  it  must  have  increased  in  size  during  the  sway  of  the 
Brahman  dynasty.  It  would  seem  also  to  have  been  still  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  successors  of  Changiz  Khan, 
as  the  Mogals  had  changed  its  name  to  Karajang.  But  the 
building  of  Attak,  and  the  permanent  diversion  of  the  high 
road,  must  seriously  have  affected  its  prosperity,  and  its 


* Sterling’s  Orissa — Asiatic  Researches,  XV.,  p.  1S9, — “ Katak-Birauasi.” 
t Sprenger’s  Masudi,  I.,  p.  381. 
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gradual  decay  since  then  has  been  hastened  by  the  constant 
encroachments  of  the  Indus  which  has  now  carried  away  at 
least  one-half  of  the  old  town.  In  the  sands  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  which  are  mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  ruined 
houses,  the  gold-washers  find  numerous  coins  and  atrinkets, 
which  offer  the  best  evidence  of  the  former  prosperity  of  the 
city.  In  a few  hours’  washing  I obtained  two  bronze  buckles, 
apparently  belonging  to  a bridle,  a broken  spoon,  a female 
neck  ornament,  several  flat  needles  for  applying  antimony 
to  the  eyes,  and  a considerable  number  of  coins  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  and  Brahman  princes  of  Kabul.  The  continual 
discovery  of  Indo-Scytliian  coins  is  a sufficient  proof  that 
the  city  was  already  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  which  may  perhaps  induce  us  to  put  some 
faith  in  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  that  Wehand , 
or  Ohind,  was  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 


Y.  LAHOR,  OR  SALATURA. 

Hwen  Thsang  next  visited  So-lo-tu-lo  or  Sdldtura,  the 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Grammarian  Pdnini , which  he 
says  was  20  li,  or  3|-  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ohind. 
Prom  the  bearing  and  distance  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
identifying  Sdldtura  with  the  small  modern  town  of  Labor , 
which  is  exactly  4 miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ohind.  In 
January  1848,  during  a day’s  halt  at  Labor,  I procured  seve- 
ral Greek  and  Indo-Scytliian  coins,  from  which  we  may  infer 
with  some  certainty  that  the  place  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Panini  himself,  or  about  B.  C.  350.  The  loss  of 
the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  the  change  of  the  palatal  sibilant  to  the  aspirate,  accord- 
ing to  the  well  known  usage  of  the  people  of  Western  India 
by  whom  the  Sindhu  Elver  was  called  JELendbu  and  Indus , and 
the  people  on  its  banks  Hindus  or  Indians.  Sdldtura  would, 
therefore,  have  become  Salatur  and  Alatur,  which  might 
easily  have  been  corrupted  to  Labor.  General  Court  writes 
the  name  Lavor. 


VI.  AORNOS. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  countries  to  the  cast 
of  the  Indus,  I propose  to  say  a few  words  on  the  much  vex- 
ed question  of  the  position  of  Aornos.  In  1836  General 
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Court  wrote  as  follows  :* * * §  “As  relates  to  Aornos,  it  is  probably 
the  castle  which  was  opposite  Attak,  and  the  vestiges  of 
which  we  see  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Its  found- 
ation is  attributed  to  Raja  Hoddi”  In  1848  I suggested 
that  the  “ vast  hill  fortress  of  Rani-gat,  situated  immediate- 
ly above  the  small  village  of  Nogram,  about  16  miles  north 
by  west  from  Ohind,  corresponded  in  all  essential  particulars 
with  the  description  of  Aornos,  as  given  by  Arrian,  Strabo, 
and  Diodorus  ; excepting  in  its  elevation,  the  height  of 
Rani-gat  not  being  more  than  1,000  feet,  which  is,  however, 
a very  great  elevation  for  so  large  a fortress.”!  In  1854 
General  James  Abbott  took  up  the  subject  in  a very  full  and 
elaborate  article,  in  which  the  various  authorities  are  ably 
and  critically  discussed.  His  conclusion  is,  that  the  Mahaban 
hill  is  the  most  probable  site  of  Aornos  This  opinion  was 
combated  early  in  1863  by  Mr.  Loewenthal,  who  again 
brought  forward  the  claims  of  Raja  Hodi’s  fort,  opposite 
Attak,  which  had  first  been  suggested  by  General  Court. § 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  General  Abbott  replied  to 
Mr.  Loewenthal’s  objections,  and  reiterated  his  conviction 
that  “ the  Mahaban  is  the  Aornos  of  history,”  although  he 
thinks  that  the  question  is  still  “ open  to  discussion.”  || 

In  re-opening  this  discussion,  I believe  that  I am  able 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject 
has  confessedly  been  obstructed  by  the  vague  and  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  Alexander’s  historians ; but  I can  scarcely 
venture  to  hope  that  my  identification  of  Aornos  will  be 
received  as  satisfactory  when  I am  constrained  to  own  that 
I am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  myself.  But  if  I do  not 
succeed  in  convincing  others,  I feel  that  my  failure  will  be 
shared  in  common  with  two  such  able  writers  as  General 
James  Abbott  and  the  lamented  Missionary  Loewenthal. 

I will  begin  with  the  name  Aornos,  which,  though  a 
Greek  word,  can  hardly,  as  Mr.  Loewenthal  observes,  be  an 
invention  of  the  Greeks.  It  must,  therefore,  be  the  trans- 
cription, either  more  or  less  altered,  of  some  Native  name. 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  Vol.  V.,  p.  395. 

t Ibid,  1818,  p.  103 

J Ibid,  1S54,  p.  309. 

§ Ibid,  1863,  p.  11. 

]|  Ibid,  1S63,  p.  409. 
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Mr.  Loewenthal  thinks  that  it  was  derived  from  Banaras  in  its 
Sanskrit  form  of  Varanasi,  which  a Greek  of  Alexander’s 
time  could  only  have  pronounced  by  prefixing  a vowel.  He 
•would  thus  have  got  Avaranas  or  Aornos.  But  this  is,  per- 
haps, proving  too  much,  as  the  final  letter  in  Aornos  is 
almost  certainly  the  Greek  termination,  which  need  not, 
therefore,  have  formed  part  of  the  original  Native  name. 
It  is  also  suspicious  that  the  literal  transcription  of  the 
Native  name  should  form  a pure  Greek  word.  If  Banaras 
or  Varanasi  was  the  original  form  of  the  name,  then  we 
ought  to  find  another  Banaras  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus, 
as  Arrian  relates  that,  after  passing  Brapsaka,  or  Andarab, 
Alexander  “ moved  against  Aornos  and  Bactra,  the  two  chief 
cities  of  the  Bactrians,  which  being  immediately  surrendered 
to  him,  he  placed  a garrison  in  the  castle  of  Aornos.”*  On 
comparing  Arrian’s  names  with  Ptolemy’s  map,  it  seems 
evident  that  his  Bactra  and  Aornos  are  the  same  as  Ptolemy’s 
Zariaspa  and  Bactra  regia,  and  as  the  latter  is  placed 
in  the  country  of  the  Varni , I conclude  that  the  name 
Aornos,  is  only  a natural  and  slight  alteration  of 
Varnos,  made  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a significant  name  in  Greek.  Similarly  I 
■would  refer  the  second  Aornos  to  Baja  Vara,  whose  name 
is  still  attached  to  all  the  ruined  strongholds  between  Hasht- 
nagar  and  Ohind.  Thus  the  old  hill  fort  and  city  of  Takht- 
i-Balii,  15  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Hashtnagar,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Baja  Vara.  But  his  name  is 
more  particularly  attached  to  the  grand  hill  fort  of  Bdni-gat 
above  Nogram.  Bdni-gat,  or  the  Queen's  rock,  is  a huge 
upright  block  on  the  north  edge  of  the  fort,  on  which  Baja 
Vara’s  Bdni  is  said  to  have  seated  herself  daily.  The  fort 
itself  is  attributed  to  Baja  Vara,  and  some  ruins  at  the  fort 
of  the  hill  are  called  Baja  Vara's  stables.  Some  people  call 
him  Baja  Virdt,  but  as  they  connect  him  with  the  story  of 
the  five  Pandus,  I conclude  that  the  name  has  been  altered 
to  suit  the  story.  The  position  of  the  true  Virdt  was  in 
Matsya  or  Mdcheri,  to  the  south  of  Delhi : all  others  are 
spurious.  I think,  therefore,  that  the  hill  Port  of  Aornos 
most  probably  derived  its  name  from  Baja  Vara,  and  that 
the  ruined  fortress  of  Bdni-gat  has  a better  claim  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Aornos  of  Alexander  than  either  the  Mahaban 


* Anabasis,  III.,  29. 
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li  ill  of  General  Abbott,  or  castle  of  Raja  Hocli  proposed  by 
General  Court  and  Mr.  Loewenthal. 

My  chief  objections  to  the  Mahaban  Hill  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Aornos  are  the  following:  1st,  it  is  a vast 

mountain  of  comparatively  easy  access,  and  of  which  no 
spur  presents  a very  steep  face  towards  the  Indus ; 2nd, 
the  Mahaban  Hill  is  not  less  than  50  miles  in  circuit,  whereas 
Aornos  was  not  more  than  200  stadia,  or  about  22  miles  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  or  100  stadia  or  11  miles  according  to 
Deodorus  ; 3rd,  the  Mahavana  Hill  was  visited  by  II wen 
Thsang  in  A.  D.  630,  and  he  describes  it  simply  as 
a great  mountain,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Mahavana  Monastery,  in  which  Buddha  had  dwelt  in  a 
former  existence  under  the  name  of  Sarvvada  Baja.*  That 
the  monastery  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  know  from 
the  subsequent  statement,  that  he  descended  the  mountain 
towards  the  north-west  for  about  30  or  40  li  to  the  Masura 
monastery.  This  place  may,  I believe,  to  identified  with  the 
large  village  of  Sura,  in  the  Chumla  valley,  which  is  just  10 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  highest  peak  of  Mahdban.  If 
any  fort  had  then  existed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  pilgrim  would  have  mentioned  its 
size,  with  its  usual  statement  of  its  size  and  of  any  spe- 
cial point  of  noteworthiness,  such  as  its  inaccessibility,  &c. 
His  total  silence  I look  upon  as  decisive  against  the  exist- 
ence of  any  fort  on  the  top  of  Mahaban,  whether  occupied 
or  in  ruins. 

Mr.  Loewenthal’s  objection,  based  on  the  opinion  of  a 
high  military  authority,  that  the  Mahaban  hill  “ commands 
nothing,”  only  shows  how  readily  even  a very  learned  man 
will  accept  an  utterly  false  argument  when  it  tells  in  his 
own  favour.  General  Abbott  has  noticed  this  subject  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Loewenthal ; but  some  months  previous  to 
the  publication  of  his  reply,  I had  already  given  a similar 
refutation  to  this  objection  both  in  conversation  with  Colonel 
Maclagan,  and  in  writing  to  Mr.  Loewenthal  himself.  It  is 
objected  that  Mahaban  “ commands  nothing;”  I replied  that 
it  commands  the  very  thing  that  the  people  of  an  invaded 
country  wanted — it  commands  safety  for  those  who  seek  its 
shelter.  It  is  said  to  be  “ so  much  out  of  the  way” 


* Julien’s  Hwen  Thsang,  II.,  136, 
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that  none  would  have  sought  it  as  a place  of  refuge,  and  that 
Alexander  would  not  have  wasted  time  in  its  reduction  as  it 
did  not  impede  his  passage  of  the  Indus.*  This  objection 
supposes  that  Alexander’s  chief  object  was  the  passage  of  the 
Indus,  whereas  it  is  clear  both  from  his  previous  and  subse- 
quent career,  that  his  invariable  plan  was  never  to  leave  an 
enemy  behind  him.  Tor  this  he  had  given  up  the  pursuit 
of  Bessus,  to  conquer  Aria,  Drangiana,  and  Arachosia ; for 
this  he  had  spent  years  in  Sogdiana  and  Bactriana,  until  the 
death  of  Spitamenes  left  no  enemy  remaining ; for  this  he 
now  turned  aside  from  the  passage  of  the  Indus  to  subdue 
the  people  who  had  refused  their  submission  by  taking  re- 
fuge in  Aornos ; and  for  this  he  afterwards  re-crossed  the 
Hydraotes  to  attack  San  gala,  an  isolated  rock  which  com- 
manded nothing  but  the  jangal  around  it. 

Mr.  Loewenthal  rests  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
castle  of  Baja  Hodi,  being  the  Aornos  of  Alexander,  chiefly 
on  the  great  similarity  of  the  name  of  Bandras,  and 
partly  on  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain’s  opinion  “that  the 
hill  above  Khairabad  is  not  only  a most  conspicuous 
point  for  friend  and  foe,  but  also  one  that  must  he  taken 
before  a passage  of  the  Indus  at  Attak  would  be  attempted 
by  an  invading  force.”  The  first  argument  has  already 
been  disposed  of  in  my  discussion  on  the  name  of  Aornos. 
The  second  argument  takes  two  things  for  granted, — -first, 
that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attak,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  must  have  reduced  the  castle  of  Baja  Hodi  before 
he  attempted  the  passage  of  the  river;  and  second,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  had  thrown  themselves  into  Aornos 
to  oppose  his  passage.  The  latter  was  certainly  not  the  case, 
as  we  are  told  by  Arrian  that  the  people  of  Bazaria,  “ dis- 
trusting their  strength,  fled  out  of  the  city  in  the  dead  of 
of  night,  and  betook  themselves  to  a rock,  called  Aornos, 
for  safety.”f  Here  we  see  clearly  that  the  people  of  Bazaria 
were  desirous  of  avoiding  instead  of  opposing  Alexander  ; 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  Aornos  did  not  command 
that  passage  of  the  Indus  which  Alexander  had  chosen  for 
his  bridge  of  boats.  But  as  all  the  accounts  agree  in  plac- 
ing the  scene  of  Alexander’s  campaign  before  crossing  the 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1863,  p.  17. 
t Anabasis,  IV.,  28. 
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Indus  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Koplies , or  Kabul 
River,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  neither  Aornos  itself 
nor  the  bridge  of  boats  could  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Attak.  For  these  reasons  I am  satisfied  that  the 
ruined  castle  of  Raja  Hodi  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with 
the  Aornos  of  Alexander.  Indeed,  its  name  alone  seems 
sufficient  to  forbid  the  identification,  as  the  people  are  unani- 
mous in  calling  it  Raja  Hodi-da-garhi,  or  Hodi-garhi,  an 
appellation  which  has  not  even  one  syllable  in  common 
with  Aornos. 

After  a careful  consideration  of  all  the  points  that  have 
been  just  discussed,  I am  satisfied  that  we  must  look  for 
Aornos  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  somewhere  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Yusufzai  plain.  It  is  there  that  the  people 
still  seek  for  refuge  on  the  approach  of  an  invader*;  it  is  there 
only  that  we  can  expect  to  find  a hill  fort  that  will  tally 
even  approximately  with  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
Alexander’s  historians,  and  it  is  there  also  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  Aornos  according  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  those  rvho  have  studied  the  subject. 

The  accounts  of  Alexander’s  historians  are  often  vague 
and  sometimes  conflicting,  but  we  are  generally  able  to 
correct  or  explain  the  statements  of  one  by  those  of  the  others. 
Where  they  agree,  we  can  follow  them  with  confidence,  as  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  original  authors  from  whom  they 
copied  were  not  at  variance.  The  last  is  fortunately  the 
case  with  their  accounts  of  Alexander’s  movements  shortly 
before  his  approach  to  Aornos.  According  to  Arrian,  imme- 
diately after  crossing  the  Guraeus  River,  Alexander  marched 
straight  to  Massaga,  the  capital  of  the  x\.ssakeni,  and  after 
its  capture  he  dispatched  Koinos  against  Bazaria.  Curtius 
calls  the  river  Choes,  and  makes  Koinos  proceed  straight  to 
Bazaria,  whilst  Alexander  advanced  against  Mazaga.  Arrian 
then  states  that  as  Bazaria  still  held  out,  the  king  determined 
to  march  thither,  but  hearing  that  many  Indian  soldiers  had 
thrown  themselves  into  Ora,  he  changed  Iris  plan  and 
moved  against  that  city,  which  was  captured  at  the  first 
assault.  According  to  Curtius,  the  siege  of  Ora  was 
entrusted  to  Polysperclion,  while  the  king  himself  took  many 
small  towns,  whose  inhabitants  had  sought  refuge  in  Aornos. 
Arrian  makes  the  people  of  Bazaria  fly  to  Aornos  for  safety, 
but  he  agrees  with  Curtius  in  stating  that  the  inhabitants  of 
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many  of  the  neighbouring  villages  followed  their  example. 
Prom  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that  Aornos  was  beyond 
Bazaria,  and  from  the  subsequent  narratives  of  Arrian  and 
Curtius,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Embolima  was  beyond  Aornos, 
and  on  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  lias  placed  it.  Taking  all 
these  into  consideration,  I believe  that  Bazaria,  Aornos,  and 
Embolima  may  be  best  identified  with  Bdzdr,  Rani-gat,  and 
O hind  A 

Bdzdr  is  a large  village  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kalpan,  or  Kdli-pani  Biver,  and  quite  close  to  the  town  of 
Rustam,  which  is  built  on  a very  extensive  old  mound  attri- 
buted to  the  time  of  the  Kafirs  or  Hindus.  According  to 
tradition,  this  was  the  site  of  the  original  town  of  Bazar. 
The  position  is  an  important  one,  as  it  stands  just  midway 
between  the  Swat  and  Indus  Bayers,  and  has  therefore  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  entrepot  of  trade  between  the  rich 
valley  of  Swat  and  the  large  towns  on  the  Indus  and  Kabul 
Bivers.  Indeed,  its  name  of  Bdzdr,  or  “ Mart,”  is  suffici- 
ent to  show  that  it  has  always  been  a place  of  consequence. 
Judging,  therefore,  by  the  importance  of  the  place  alone,  I 
should  be  induced  to  select  Bdzdr  as  the  most  probable 
representative  of  Bazaria ; but  this  probability  is  turned 
almost  to  certainty  by  its  exact  correspondence,  botli  in  name 
and  in  position,  "with  the  ancient  town  that  was  besieged 
by  Alexander.  This  identification  is  much  strengthened 
by  the  proximity  of  mount  Dantalolc,  which  is  most  probably 
the  same  range  of  hills  as  the  Montes  Daedali  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  present  day,  as  well  in  the 
ancient  Pali,  the  nasal  of  the  word  danta  is  assimilated  with 
the  following  letter  which  thus  becomes  doubled,  as  in  datton , 
a “ tooth-brush,”  or  twig  used  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  Hence 
the  Greek  JDaidalos  is  a very  fair  rendering  of  the  Pali 
Datalok.  The  Daedalian  Mountains  are  mentioned  by  Jus- 
tinf  as  adjoining  the  kingdom  of  Queen  Cleofis,  or  Cleo- 
phes,  wdio,  according  to  Curtius,  was  the  mother  (a  mistake  for 
wife)  of  Assacanus,  King  of  Massaga.  I have  already  iden- 
tified the  cave  of  Prince  Suddna  in  Mount  Dantalok,  as 


# It  would  appear  also  from  Arrian,  IV.,  28,  that  Aornos  was  only  one  clay’s  march 
from  Embolima,  which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  Ranigat  from  Ohiud,  just  10  miles. — See 
Plate  LIV.  for  the  positions  of  these  places. 

f Hist.  XII.,  7 — “ Iude  Montes  Dtedulos,  regnaque  Cleofidis  regime  petit.” 
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described  by  II wen  Thsang  with  the  great  cave  of  Kashmir i- 
Ghar,  which  is  just  8 miles  to  the  north-west  of  Bazar.  The 
Dantalok  range  would,  therefore,  have  been  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Greeks  on  their  march  over  the  hills  from  Massaga 
in  the  Swat  Valley  to  Bazaria.  From  all  these  concurring 
circumstances,  I conclude  that  Bazar  is  almost  certainly  the 
same  place  as  Alexander’s  Bazaria,  and  that  Ohind  was 
Embolima,  as  I have  already  endeavoured  to  show. 

From  Bazaria  Alexander  marched  against  Peukelaotis, 
seated  not  far  from  the  Indus,  which  being  surrendered  to 
him,  he  placed  a garrison  in  it,  and  “proceeded,”  according 
to  Arrian,  “ to  take  many  other  small  towns  situated  on  that 
river.  lie  arrived  at  last  at  Embolima,  a city  seated  not 
far  from  the  rock  Aornos ,”  where  he  left  Krateros  to  collect 
provisions  in  case  the  siege  should  be  protracted.  He  then 
marched  straight  to  Aornos,  and  pitched  his  camp  immedi- 
ately below  the  fort.  In  this  account  we  should  have  been 
much  embarrassed  by  Arrian’s  description  of  Peukelaotis,  as 
“ seated  not  far  from  the  Indus,”  were  it  not  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Peukelaotis  has  been  fixed  beyond  all  doubt  at 
Hashtnagar  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims.  But  as  Hashtnagr  is  three  days’  journey  from 
the  Indus,  we  must  read  Arrian’s  narrative  of  the  capture 
of  other  small  towns  on  that  river  until  he  reached  Embolima, 
as  referring  at  first  to  the  Kabul  River,  doivn  which  Alex- 
ander must  have  marched  on  his  way  to  the  Indus.  If, 
therefore,  we  place  Embolima  at  Ohind,  Alexander’s  march 
from  Peukelaotis  would  have  led  him  past  the  towns  of 
Nisatha,  Heshki,  Noshahra,  Old  Akora,  and  Jangira,  of  which 
the  last  is  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  within  12 
miles  of  Ohind. 

Before  he  left  Bazaria,  Alexander,  with  his  usual  fore- 
sight, had  despatched  Hephoestion  and  Perdikkas  straight 
to  the  Indus,  with  others  to  “ prepare  everything  for  throw- 
ing a bridge  over  the  river.”  Unfortunately,  not  one  of 
the  historians  has  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  bridge  was  made ; but  as  the  great  depot  of  provi- 
sions and  other  necessaries  was  formed  at  Embolima,  I 
conclude  that  the  bridge  must  been  at  that  place.  Colonel 
Abbott  has  fixed  Embolima  at  Amb-Balima  on  the  Indus, 

8 miles  to  the  east  of  Mahaban ; and  certainly  if  Mahaban  was 
Aornos,  the  identity  of  the  other  places  would  be  quite  unde- 
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niable.  But  as  the  identification  of  the  MaMban  seems  to 
me  to  be  altogether  untenable,  I would  suggest  that  Ohind,  or 
Ambar-Ohind , is  the  most  probable  site  of  Embolima.  Ambar 
is  a village  2 miles  to  the  north  of  Ohind,  and,  although 
I have  only  once  heard  the  two  names  joined  together, 
yet  the  junction  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Indian 
practice,  as  there  is  another  Ohind  on  the  Jhelum.  I think, 
therefore,  that  Ohind  on  the  Indus  possesses  a very  fair 
claim  to  be  identified  with  the  Embolima  of  Alexander.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Embolima,  or  Ekbolima , 
may  be  only  a pure  Greek  name,  descriptive  of  the  position 
of  the  place  at  the  junction  of  the  Kabul  River  with  the 
Indus,  and  in  this  case  the  claim  of  Ohind  would  be  even 
stronger  than  before.* 

In  proposing  the  ruined  fortress  of  Rani-gat  as  the  most 
probable  representative  of  the  famous  Aornos,  I must  confess 
that  the  identification  is  incomplete.  In  1818  I estimated 
the  perpendicular  height  of  Ranigat  as  about  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  Mr.  Loewenthal  has  since  con- 
firmed my  estimate.  But  this  height  is  so  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  11  stadia,  or  6,671  feet  of  Arrian, 
that  I should  hesitate  to  attempt  the  identification,  did  I not 
believe  that  the  height  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
Philostratus  calls  it  15  stadia ; and  Diodorus  makes  it 
even  greater,  or  16  stadia  equivalent  to  9,708  feet,  but 
as  he  gives  the  circuit  of  the  base  at  only  100  stadia 
or  just  one-half  of  that  of  Arrian,  I think  it  probable 
that  his  height  may  have  been  originally,  in  the  same 
proportion  which  we  may  obtain  by  simply  reading  6 
stadia  instead  of  16,  or  3,610  feet  instead  of  9,708  feet.  It 
is  certain  at  least  that  one  of  the  numbers  of  Diodorus  must 
be  erroneous,  for  as  a circuit  of  100  stadia,  or  60,675  feet 
would  give  a base  diameter  of  19,200  feet,  or  just  twice  the 
recorded  height  of  9,708  feet,  the  slope  would  have  been 
exactly  15°,  and  the  hill  would  have  terminated  in  a mere 
point,  instead  of  a large  platform  with  arable  land,  as  describ- 
ed by  Arrian.  "Where  the  difference  between  the  two  autho- 
rities is  so  great,  and  the  exaggeration  so  apparent,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  possible  alteration  that  would  reconcile 
the  discrepant  measurements,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  them 


# Curtius  has  Ecbolima. 
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within  tlie  range  of  probability.  I believe,  however,  that 
we  are  quite  safe  not  only  in  preferring  the  lesser  numbers, 
but  also  in  applying  the  altitude  to  the  slant  height  instead 
of  to  the  perpendicular  height.  But  even  with  these  lesser 
measurements,  the  Indian  Aornos  would  still  be  twice  the 
size  and  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  famous  rock  of 
Gibraltar  which  is  7 miles  in  circuit  at  base,  and  only  1,600 
feet  in  height. 

In  the  similar  case  of  the  great  Fortress  of  Gwalior, 
we  find  the  usually  accurate  English  traveller,  William 
Einch,  describing  it  as  a castle  situated  on  a steep  craggy 
cliff,  “ 6 kos  in  circuit  or  as  some  say  11  kos."  As  Einch 
generally  adopts  the  short  imperial  kos  of  1^  miles,  his  esti- 
mate of  the  circuit  of  Gwalior  will  he  9 miles,  or  nearly  twice 
the  actual  measurement  of  5 miles,  while  the  popular  esti- 
mate will  be  nearly  four  times  greater  than  the  truth.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  reconcile  these  different  numbers  by 
supposing  that  the  larger  refers  to  the  imperial  kos,  and 
the  smaller  to  the  greater  kos  of  Akbar,  which  is  just  double 
the  former.  But  in  this  case  the  estimate  of  the  circuit  of  the 
Eort  of  Gwalior  would  he  from  14  to  15  miles,  or  just  three 
times  too  great.  Einch  does  not  mention  the  height  of 
Gwalior,  but  he  notes  that  the  “steep  ascent”  to  the  castle 
of  Narwar  was  “rather  more  than  a mile”  in  length,  which 
is  just  double  the  truth.  Here  the  traveller  was-  led  to 
exaggerate  the  height  by  the  mere  steepness  of  the  ascent. 
But  in  the  case  of  Aornos  the  Greeks  had  an  additional 
motive  for  exaggeration  in  the  natural  wish  to  enhance  their 
own  glory.  Eor  this  reason  I would  suggest,  as  a possi- 
ble explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  16  stadia  of 
Diodorus  and  the  11  stadia  of  Arrian,  that  the  original 
authority  of  the  former  may  have  quadrupled  or  trebled  the 
true  measurement,  while  that  of  the  latter  only  trebled  or 
doubled  it.  Under  this  explanation  the  two  numbers  would 
become  either  4 and  3^-  stadia,  or  5^  and  5^  stadia,  or 
from  2,300  to  3,400  feet,  which  might  be  accepted  as  a very 
probable  measure  of  the  slant  height ; similarly  the  circuit 
might  be  reduced  to  50  stadia,  which  are  equivalent  to 
5f  miles  or  30,300  feet,  or  rather  more  than  the  circuit  of  the 
road  around  the  base  of  the  Gwalior  hill.  A slant  height 
of  2,300  feet,  with  a base  of  1,900  feet,  would  give  a per- 
pendicular height  of  1,250  feet,  or  of  an  ascent  of  2 feet 
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in  every  3 feet.  I do  not  propose  this  mode  of  reduction  as  a 
probable  explanation  of  tlic  discrepancies  in  the  recorded 
measurements,  but  I venture  to  suggest  it  only  as  a possible 
means  of  accounting  for  the  evident  exaggeration  of  the 
numbers  in  both  of  the  authorities. 


All  the  accounts  of  Aornos  agree  in  describing  it  as  a 
rocky  bill  of  great  height  and  steepness.  Justin  calls  it 
saxum  miroe  asperitatis  ct  oltitudinis , “ an  exceedingly 
rugged  and  lofty  rock.”  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  Curtins, 
and  Philostratus,  all  call  it  petra,  or  a “ rock  fort.”  Its 
rocky  ruggedness  was,  therefore,  a special  feature  of  Aornos. 
According  to  Arrian  it  was  “ only  accessible  by  one  difficult 
path,  cut  out  by  band,  and  it  possessed  a fine  spring  of  pure 
water  on  the  very  summit,  besides  wood  and  sufficient  arable 
soil  for  the  cultivation  of  one  thousand  men.”  The  last 
expression  is  still  in  common  use  in  India,  under  the  form  of 
ploughs  of  land,  and  means  simply  as  much  land  as  one  man 
can  plough  in  a day.  The  same  thing  was  expressed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Homans  by  Yokes,  each  being  as  much  as  one 
yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a single  day.  Now  the  small- 
est plough  of  land  would  not  be  less  than  100  feet  square,  or 
10,000  square  feet,  which  would  give  10,000,000  square  feet 
for  1,000  men.  This  would  show  an  area  of  4,000  feet  in 
length  by  2,500  feet  in  breadth,  or  making  allowance  for 
buildings  of  one  mile  in  length  by  half  a mile  in  breadth,  or 
2 miles  in  length  by  one-quarter  mile  in  breadth,  wffiich  is  just 
the  size  of  Gwalior.  But  if  such  a vast  fortress  as  Gwalior  had 
ever  existed  on  the  western  frontier  of  India,  it  would  certainly 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  early  Muhammadan 
conquerors,  and  it  could  scarcely  have  eluded  the  searching 
enquiries  of  Generals  Court  and  Abbott.  I therefore  look 
upon  the  thousand  ploughs  of  land  as  another  gross  exag- 
geration of  Alexander’s  followers  for  the  sake  of  ministering 
to  their  master’s  vanity.  I accept  the  one  difficult  path  of 
access  and  the  spring  of  pure  water,  as  two  of  the  necessary 
possessions  of  a strong  military  post,  but  I unhesitatingly 
reject  the  100  ploughs  of  arable  land,  for  if  such  an  ex- 
tensive tract  as  half  a square  mile  of  irrigable  land  had  ever 
existed  in  this  arid  district,  I cannot  believe  that  such  an 
important  and  valuable  site  ever  would  have  been  abandoned. 

In  searching  for  a position  that  will  answer  the  general 
description  of  Aornos,  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  range  is 
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limited  to  the  few  points  which  have  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. The  claims  of  the  Mahaban  hill  have  already  been 
discussed ; and  the  only  other  possible  positions  that  I know 
of  arc  the  following  : 

1st. — The  ruined  city  of  Takht-i-Bahi. 

2nd. — The  lofty  isolated  hill  of  Kdramdr. 

3 rd. — The  hill  of  Panjpir. 

1th. — The  ruined  fortress  of  Rdnigat 

The  first  of  these  places  stands  on  an  isolated  hill,  about  half 
way  between  Bazar  and  Haslitnagar.  Mr.  Loewenthal  des- 
cribes it  as  a barren  hill  of  no  great  height,  which  forms 
three  sides  of  a square,  with  the  open  side  towards  the  north- 
west.* By  the  trigonometrical  survey  maps  Takht-i-Bahi 
is  only  1,869  feet  above  the  sea,  or  650  feet  above  the  Yusuf- 
zai  plain.  Mr.  Loewenthal  also  describes  the  ascent  as  easy, 
and  as  the  place  is  situated  not  less  than  35  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Indus,  I think  it  may  be  rejected  at 
once  as  not  answering  the  description  of  lofty  and  difficult 
access,  and  as  being  too  far  from  the  probable  position  of 
Embolima.  The  position  of  the  lofty  isolated  hill  of 
Kdramdr , which  is  situated  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Bazar, 
and  only  18  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Ohind,  added  to  its 
height,  which  is  3,480  feet  above  the  sea,  or  2,280  feet  above 
the  Yusufzai  plain,  would  give  it  a most  prominent  claim 
to  notice  if  it  possessed  any  remains  of  former  occupation. 
But  the  Kdramdr  hill  is  a mere  bluff  ridge,  without  ruins 
and  without  a name  in  the  traditions  of  the  people.  The 
Panjpir  hill  is  a similar  but  smaller  ridge,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  2,140  feet  above  the  sea,  or  940  feet  above  the 
Yusufzai  plain.  It  is  a mere  sharp  ridge  crowned  with  a 
single  building,  which  is  now  dedicated  to  the  Panjpir  or  five 
Great  Saints  of  the  Muhammadans,  of  whom  the  earliest  is 
Balid-ud-din  ZaJcariya  of  Multan,  commonly  called,  Bahawal 
Ilakk.  But  the  Hindus  affirm  that  the  place  was  originally 
dedicated  to  the  Pancli  Panda , or  five  Pandu  brothers  of 
the  Mahabh&rata. 

The  last  probable  position  that  I know  of  is  the  ruined 
fortress  of  Rdnigat.  I visited  this  place  in  January  1848, 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1863,  p.  2. 
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and  I had  intended  re-visiting  it  during  the  past  season,  but 
the  Avar  on  the  Buner  frontier  most  unfortunately  prevented 
me  from  carrying  out  my  intentions.  I can,  therefore,  add 
hut  little  to  the  information  AATliich  I collected  in  1848,  but 
as  that  has  not  been  made  public,  and  as  no  one  but 
Mr.  Loewenthal  would  appear  to  have  A'isited  it  since  then, 
my  account  will  still  possess  all  the  advantage  of  novelty. 

Hanigat  is  situated  on  a lofty  hill  above  the  village  of 
Nogram,  which  is  just  12  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bazar, 
and  16  miles  to  the  north  of  Ohind.  Its  position,  therefore, 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  its  identification  with  Aornos.  The 
hill  itself  is  the  last  point  of  one  of  the  long  spurs  of  the 
Mahaban  range.  Its  base  is  rather  more  than  two  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south  by  about  half  a mile  in  width, 
but  the  top  of  the  hill  is  not  more  than  1,200  feet  in  length 
bv  800  feet  in  breadth.  In  1848  I estimated  its  height  at 
1,000  feet,  but  from  the  unanimous  assertions  of  the  people 
that  it  is  higher  than  Panjpir,  I think  that  it  is  probably 
not  less  than  1,200  feet.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  covered 
with  massive  blocks  of  stone,  which  make  it  exceedingly 
rugged  and  inaccessible.  There  is  only  one  road,  cut  in  the 
rock,  leading  to  the  top,  although  there  are  two,  if  not  more, 
rather  difficult  pathways.  This  we  know  was  also  the  case 
Avith  Aornos,  as  Ptolemy  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  by  a 
“rugged  and  dangerous  path,”  whilst  Alexander  himself 
attacked  the  place  by  one  regular  path  which  was  cut  out 
by  the  hand.  Hanigat  may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
a castle,  500  feet  long  by  400  feet  broad,  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  the  east  where  it  springs  up  from  the  low  spur 
of  Mahaban,  by  a rocky  ridge,  which  on  the  north  side  rises 
to  an  equal  height.  On  all  sides  the  castle  rock  is  scarped, 
and  on  two  sides  it  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  ridge 
by  deep  ravines,  that  to  the  north  being  100  feet  deep,  and 
that  to  the  Avest  from  50  to  150  feet.  At  the  north-Avest 
angle  of  the  castle  two  dykes  have  been  thrown  across  the 
ravine,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  arrest 
the  flow  of  water,  and  thus  to  form  a great  reservoir  in  the 
Avest  hollow.  In  the  north  raA'ine,  between  the  castle  and 
the  great  isolated  block  called  Hanigat,  there  are  three  square 
wells,  and  to  the  north-east  loAver  down  I thought  that 
I could  trace  another  dyke,  Avkicli  was  most  probably  only 
the  remains  of  part  of  the  outer  line  of  defences.  The 
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entire  circuit  of  this  outer  liue  is  about  4,500  feet,  or  some- 
what less  than  a mile  * 

The  castle  itself  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Loewenthal : 
“ The  summit  of  the  hill  offers  a flat  plateau  of  some  size, 
which  had  been  very  strongly  fortified  by  buildings  all  round 
the  brow.  These  buildings  are  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  stone  (conglomerate  found  on  the  spot)  neatly  hewn,  and 
carefully  fitted,  disposed  with  very  great  regularity,  and  laid 
in  a cement  of  extraordinary  excellence.  Unavoidable  in- 
terstices between  the  large  blocks  are  filled  up  by  layers  of 
thin  small  stone  tablets,  this  latter  practice  being  an  invari- 
able feature  in  all  the  so-called  Kafir  buildings  which  I have 
seen  in  the  Trans-Indus  country.”  To  this  description  I 
may  add  that  all  the  stone  blocks  are  laid  most  carefully  as 
headers  and  stretchers,  that  is  alternately  lengthwise  and 
breadthwise,  which  gives  a very  pleasing  and  varied  appearance 
to  the  massive  walls.  All  the  buildings  are  now  much  ruined, 
but  the  external  walls  are  traceable  nearly  all  round,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  are  still  standing  to  a considerable 
height,  and  in  very  good  order.  The  main  entrance,  which 
is  at  the  south-west  corner,  is  formed  in  the  usual  ancient 
manner  by  overlapping  stones.  The  passage  is  not  perpendi- 
cular to  the  face  of  the  wall,  but  considerably  inclined  to 
the  right  for  a short  distance.  It  then  turns  to  the  left  to 
a small  chamber,  and  then  again  to  the  right  till  it  reaches 
what  must  have  been  an  open  courtyard.  The  whole  of  this 
passage  was  originally  roofed  in  by  courses  of  stone  with 
chamfered  ends  overlapping  each  other  so  as  to  form  the  two 
sides  of  a pointed  arch,  but  the  ends  of  the  upper  course  of 
stones  being  left  straight,  the  apex  of  the  arch  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a rectangular  cusp.  This  peculiarity  was  also 
noticed  by  Mr.  Loewenthal,  who  says  that  “the  arch  would 
be  pointed,  but  the  centre  line  is  taken  up  by  a narrow 
“rectangular  groove.”  On  the  west  face  I observed  a smaller 
passage  of  a similar  kind,  but  it  was  so  blocked  up  with 
rubbish  that  I was  quite  unable  to  trace  its  course. 

This  central  castle  or  citadel,  with  its  open  courtyard 
surrounded  by  costly  buildings,  1 take  to  have  been  the 

* See  l’lates  LV.  and  LVI.  for  a plan  and  view  of  Ranigat.  One  of  the  finest  sculptures 
yet  discovered  was  found  at  this  place. — See  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1S63,  No.  12, 
i f the  sculptures  accompanying  Loewenthal’s  account  of  the  “Antiquities  in  the  l’eshawar 
District.” 
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palace  of  the  king,  with  the  usual  temples  for  private 
worship.  At  the  north  end  I traced  a wide  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  to  a second  plateau,  which  I presume  to 
have  been  the  outer  court  of  the  palace  or  citadel.  The 
upper  courtyard  is  270  feet  long  and  100  feet  broad,  and 
the  lower  courtyard,  including  the  steps,  is  just  half  the 
size,  or  130  feet  by  100  feet.  These  open  areas  were 
covered  with  broken  statues  of  all  sizes,  and  in  all  positions. 
Many  of  them  were  figures  of  Buddha  the  Teacher,  either 
seated  or  standing ; some  were  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic 
sitting  under  the  holy  Pipal  tree;  and  a few  represented 
Maya,  the  mother  of  Buddha,  standing  under  the  Sal  tree. 
But  there  were  fragments  of  other  figures,  which  apparently 
were  not  connected  with  religion,  such  as  a life-size  male 
figure  in  chain  armour,  a naked  body  of  a man  with  the 
Macedonian  chlamys,  or  short  cloak  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  and  fastened  in  front  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a 
human  breast  partly  covered  with  the  chlamys  and  adorned 
with  a necklace  of  which  the  elasps  are  formed  b}7  two  human- 
headed, winged,  and  four-footed  animals,  something  like  cen- 
taurs. All  these  figures  arc  carved  in  a soft,  dark  blue  clay 
slate  which  is  easily  worked  with  a knife.  It  is  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  was  therefore  easily  broken  by  the  idol-hating 
Musalmans.  But  as  the  surface  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
good  polish,  many  of  the  fragments  are  still  in  very  fine  pre- 
servation. The  best  piece  that  I have  seen  was  a head  of 
Buddha,  with  the  hair  massed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
worked  in  a peculiar  manner  in  wavy  lines,  instead  of  the 
usual  formal  curls.  It  was  found  at  Jamal  Garhi,  and  is  by 
far  the  best  piece  of  Indian  sculpture  that  I have  seen.  The 
calm  repose  of  the  finely  chiselled  features  is  not  unworthy  of 
Grecian  art,  but  the  striking  beauty  of  the  face  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  round  projecting  Indian  chin. 

I have  already  noticed  that  the  Banigat  hill  is  covered 
on  all  sides  with  massive  blocks  of  stone,  which  make  the 
approach  very  rugged  and  difficult.  Numbers  of  these  stones 
are  of  very  large  size,  and  some  of  those  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  have  been  hollowed  out  to  form  cells.  Mr.  Loewenthal 
notices  this  as  “ one  of  the  most  marked  features,”  amongst 
these  remains  many  of  the  cells  are  quite  plain  inside,  whilst 
others  have  the  simple  ornament  of  a niche  or  two.  The 
most  notable  of  these  excavated  blocks  is  on  the  ridge  to  the 
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south  of  the  castle.  It  is  called  Katri-Jcor,  or  the  “ Grain 
Merchant’s  house,”  by  the  poople,  but  I observed  nothing 
about  the  rock  that  would  give  any  clue  to  its  original  purpose, 
save  the  smallness  of  the  entrance,  which  was  certainly  better 
suited  for  the  cell  of  a monk,  than  for  the  shop  of  a dealer. 
This  rock  house  appears  in  the  foreground  of  the  accompanying 
sketch,  which  shews  the  south  side  of  the  castle  with  its 
peculiar  masonry,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  interior.* 

Mr.  Loewentlial  notices  that  “ the  vegetation  on  the  hill 
is  principally  olive  and  myrtle hut  in  1848  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  good-sized  trees  scattered  over  the 
summit,  of  which  one  appears  prominently  in  the  foreground 
of  my  sketch.  With  this  view  of  the  castle  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  reader  will  he  able  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  position  which,  I think,  may 
possibly  he  the  Aornos  of  Alexander.  I do  not  insist  upon 
the  identification  ; but  if  we  admit  that  the  accounts  of  the 
historians  are  very  much  exaggerated,  I think  that  the  ruins 
of  Rani  gat  tally  much  better  with  the  vague  descriptions  of 
Aornos  that  have  come  down  to  us,  than  any  other  position 
with  which  I am  acquainted.  In  all  essential  points,  save 
that  of  size,  the  agreement  is  wonderfully  close.  Its  posi- 
tion between  Bazar  and  Ohind,  or  Bazaria  and  Embolima,  is 
quite  unobjectionable.  Its  attribution  to  llaja  Vara  renders 
it  probable  that  the  place  may  have  been  named  after  him, 
which  would  give  a very  near  approach  to  the  Aornos  of  the 
Greeks.  Its  great  height,  its  ruggedness,  and  difficulty  of 
access,  its  one  path  cut  in  the  rock,  its  spring  of  water  and 
level  ground,  and  its  deep  ravine  separating  the  outer  works 
from  the  castle,  are  so  many  close  and  striking  points  of 
resemblance,  that  were  it  not  for  the  great  difference  in 
size,  I should  be  very  much  disposed  to  accept  the  identifi- 
cation as  complete.  But  though  in  this  point  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  boasting  descriptions  of  the  Greek,  yet  we 
must  not  forget  the  opinion  of  Strabo  that  the  capture  of 
Aornos  was  exaggerated  by  Alexander’s  flatterers.!  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  as  the  campaign  against 
Assakanus  took  place  “ during  the  winter,”  and  the  Mace- 
donians entered  Taxila  “at  the  beginning  of  spring,”  the 


* See  Plate  LVI. 
f Gcograpb,  XV.,  1,  8. 
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siege  of  Aornos  must  have  been  carried  on  during  the  very 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  Mahaban  hill,  7,471  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  every  other  hill  of  the  same  height  is  usually 
covered  with  snow.  It  is  quite  certain  therefore  that  even  the 
lesser  height  of  11  stadia , or  6,671  feet  above  the  Yusufzai 
plain,  equivalent  to  7,871  feet  above  the  sea,  must  be  grossly 
exaggerated.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  snow  falls 
annually  as  low  as  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  2,800  feet 
above  the  Yusufzai  plain,  and  as  no  snow  is  said  to  have 
fallen  on  Aornos,  although  the  Greeks  mention  that  they 
saw  snow  during  the  winter,  I think  that  their  silence  on 
this  point  is  absolutely  conclusive  against  the  recorded 
height  of  Aornos,  and  therefore  also  against  the  claims  of 
Mahaban,  and  of  any  other  hill  exceeding  1,000  feet  in 
height.* 


VII.  TAXILA,  Oil  TAKSHASILA. 

The  position  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Taxila  has  hither- 
to remained  unknown,  partly  owing  to  the  erroneous  dis- 
tance recorded  by  Pliny,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  vast  ruins  which  still  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shah-dheri.  All  the  copies  of  Pliny  agree  in 
stating  that  Taxila  was  only  60  Roman,  or  55  English,  miles 
from  Peucolait'is,  or  Hashtnagar,  which  would  fix  its  site 
somewhere  on  the  Ilaro  River,  to  the  west  of  Hasan  Abdal, 
or  just  two  days’  march  from  the  Indus.  Rut  the  itineraries 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  agree  in  placing  it  at  three  days’ 
journey  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kala-ka-sarai,  which  was  the  third  halting  place 
of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  and  which  is  still  the  third  stage 
from  the  Indus,  both  for  troops  and  baggage.  Now  as  II wen 
Thsang,  on  his  return  to  China,  was  accompanied  by  laden 
elephants,  three  days’  journey  from  TaJchshasila  to  the  Indus 
at  Utaklianda , or  Ohind,  must  necessarily  have  been  of  the 
same  length  as  those  of  modern  days,  and  consequently  the 


* The  great  objections  to  Mahaban  mountain  are, — 1 st,  its  vast  size,  just  double  the 
circuit  of  Aornos,  according  to  the  wildest  estimate  of  Alexander’s  followers ; 2nd,  its 
general  accessibility  on  all  sides,  instead  of  being  only  accessible  by  one  path  cut  in  the 
rock ; ‘ird,  its  utter  incompatibility  with  all  the  descriptions  of  Aornos,  which  was  a 
rugged  rocky  hill  with  walls  for  its  defences,  and  not  a vast  mountain  50  miles  in  circuit. 
It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  some  detached  spur  of  Mahaban  may  be  found  here- 
after, that  will  fulfil  most  of  the  conditions  required  for  identification  with  Aornos. 
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site  of  the  city  must  be  looked  for  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kala-ka-sarai .*  This  site  is  found  near  Shah- 
dheri,  just  one  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Kala-ka-sarai  in 
the  extensive  ruins  of  a fortified  citv,  around  which  I was 
able  to  trace  no  less  than  55  stupas,  of  which  two  are  as 
large  as  the  great  Manikyala  Tope,  28  monasteries,  and  9 
temples.  Now  the  distance  from  Shali-dheri  to  Oliind  is  32 
miles,  and  from  Ohind  to  ilashtnagar  is  48  more,  or  alto- 
gether 74  miles,  which  is  19  in  excess  of  the  distance  re- 
corded by  Pliny  between  Taxila  and  Peukelaotis.  To  re- 
concile these  discrepant  numbers  I would  suggest  that 
Pliny’s  LX.  should  be  read  as  LXXX.,  or  80  Roman  miles, 
which  are  equivalent  to  73^  English  miles,  or  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  actual  distance  between  the  two  places. 

The  classical  writers  arc  unanimous  in  their  accounts  of 
the  size  and  wealth  of  Taxila.  Arrian  describes  it  as  “ a 
large  and  wealthy  city  and  the  most  populous  between  the 
Indus  and  Ilvdaspes.”  Strabo  also  declares  it  to  be  a large 
city,  and  adds  that  the  neighbouring  country  was  “ crowded 
with  inhabitants,  and  very  fertile.”  Pliny  calls  it  “ a 
famous  city,  situated  on  a low  but  level  plain,  in  a district 
named  Amanda” f These  accounts  agree  exactly  with  the 
position  and  size  of  the  ancient  city  near  Shali-dheri , the  ruins 
of  which  are  spread  over  several  square  miles.  About  fifty 
years  after  Alexander’s  visit,  the  people  of  Taxila  rebelled 
against  JBindusdra , King  of  Magadha,  who  sent  his  eldest 
son  Susima  to  besiege  the  place.  On  his  failure  the  siege 
was  entrusted  to  his  younger  son,  the  celebrated  Asoka,  but 
the  people  came  out  2^  yojanas , or  17^  miles,  to  meet  the 
young  prince  and  offer  their  submission.^  At  the  time 
of  Asoka’s  accession  the  wealth  of  Taxila  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  3G  kotis,  or  360  millions  of  some  unnamed  coin, 
which,  even  if  it  was  the  silver  tangka,  or  six  pence,  would 
have  amounted  to  9 karors  of  rupees,  or  £9,000,000.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  coin  intended  by  the  Indian  writer 
was  a gold  one,  in  which  case  the  wealth  of  this  city  would 


* Fa  Hian  makes  it  seven  days’  journey  from  Peshawar,  or  four  days  to  the  Indus,  plus 
three  days  to  Taxila.  Sungyun  also  places  it  three  days  to  the  east  of  the  Indus 
(Beal’s  Translation,  p.  200),  and  II  wen.Thsang  three  days  to  the  south-east. — Julien,  I.,  263. 

+ Hist.  Nat.  VI.,  23,  Taxilac,  cum  urbe  celebri,  jam  in  plana  demisso  tractn  cui  uni- 
verso  nomen  Amandae. 

t Buruouf,  “ Introduction  a 1’  Ilistoire  du  Buddhisme  Iudieu,  p.  361. 
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Lave  amounted  to  about  90  or  100  millions  of  pounds.  I 
quote  this  statement  as  a proof  of  the  great  reputed  wealth 
of  Taxila  within  fifty  years  after  Alexander’s  expedition.  It 
was  here  that  Asoka  himself  had  resided  as  Viceroy  of  the 
Panjab  during  his  father’s  lifetime,  and  here  also  resided  his 
own  son  Kunala,  or  the  “ fine-eyed,”  who  is  the  hero  of  a 
very  curious  Buddhist  legend,  which  will  be  described  here- 
after. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  the  descendants 
of  the  Maurya  kings  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Bactrian  Greeks  under  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Entliydemus, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century  Taxila  must 
have  formed  part  of  the  Indian  dominions  of  Eukratides. 
In  126  B.  C.  it  was  wrested  from  the  Greeks  by  the  Indo- 
Scytliian  Sus  or  Abctrs , with  whom  it  remained  for  about  a 
century,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  later  Indo-Scvthians 
of  the  Kushdn  tribe,  under  the  great  Kanishka.  During 
this  period  Parshawar  would  appear  to  have  been  the  capital 
of  the  Indo-Scytliian  dominions,  while  Taxila  was  governed 
by  satraps.  Several  coins  and  inscriptions  of  these  local 
governors  have  been  found  at  Shali-dheri  and  Manikyala. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  the  copper  plate  obtained 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  containing  the  name  of  Takhasila,  the  Pali 
form  of  Taksliasila,  from  which  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
Taxila.* 

During  the  reign  of  the  Parthian  Bardanes,  A.  D.  42 
to  45,  Taxila  was  visited  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and  his 
companion  the  Assyrian  Damis,  whose  account  of  the 
journey  Philostratus  professes  to  have  followed  in  his  life  of 
Apollonius.  His  account  is  manifestly  exaggerated  in  many 
particulars  regarding  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sopher, but  the  descriptions  of  places  seem  to  he  generally 
moderate  and  truthful.  But  if  they  were  not  found  in  the 
narrative  of  Damis,  they  must  have  been  taken  from  the 
journals  of  some  of  Alexander’s  followers;  and  in  either 
case  they  are  valuable,  as  they  supply  many  little  points  of 
information  that  are  wanting  in  the  regular  histories. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Taxila  was  “ not  unlike  the 
ancient  Minus,  and  was  walled  in  the  manner  of  other  Greek 


# See  translation  by  Professor  J.  Dowson  in  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  XX., 
221;  also  my  Notes  on  the  same  inscription  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  18C3, 
p.  139. 
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towns.”  Por  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  we  must  read  Babylon,  as 
we  have  no  description  of  the  great  Assyrian  city,  which 
was  destroyed  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus. Now  we  know  from  Curtius  that  it  was  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  Babylon  that  struck  “ Alexander  and  all 
who  beheld  it  for  the  first  time.”  I conclude,  therefore,  that 
Taxila  must  have  reminded  the  Greeks  of  Babylon  by  its 
symmetry , as  Philostratus  goes  on  to  say  that  the  city  was 
“ divided  into  narrow  streets  with  great  regularity.”*  He 
mentions  also  a temple  of  the  Sun,  inside  the  city,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Alexander  aod  Porus,  and  a palace  in  which 
the  usurper  was  besieged.  He  speaks  also  of  a garden,  one 
stadium  in  length,  with  a tank  in  the  midst,  which  was  filled 
by  “cool  and  refreshing  streams.”  Outside  the  city  there 
was  another  temple,  which  was  large,  spacious  and  sur- 
rounded with  pillars.f  All  these  points  will  be  separately 
noticed  when  I come  to  describe  the  existing  ruins. 

We  now  lose  sight  of  Taxila  until  A.  D.  400,  when  it 
was  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hian,  who  calls  it 
Chu-ska-shi-lo,  or  the  “ severed  head,”  and  adds  that 
“ Buddha  bestowed  his  head  in  alms  at  this  place,  and  hence 
they  gave  this  name  to  the  country.”  The  translation  shows 
that  the  original  Sanskrit  name  must  have  been  Clmtyasira, 
or  the  “ fallen  head,”  which  is  a synonime  of  Taksha-sirci , 
or  the  “ severed  head,”  the  usual  name  by  which  Taxila  was 
known  to  the  Buddhists  of  India.  In  A.  I).  502  “ the 
place  where  Buddha  made  an  alms  gift  of  his  bead  was 
visited  by  Sung-yun,  but  no  details  of  his  journey  have  yet 
been  published. 

We  now  come  to  Hwen  Thsang,  the  last  and  much  the 
most  valuable  of  ail  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  who  first  visited 
Ta-eha-shi-lo  or  Taksliasila,  in  A.  D.  630,  and  again  in  D.  A. 
643,  on  his  return  to  China.  He  describes  the  city  as  above 
10  li,  or  If  mile,  in  circuit.  The  royal  family  was  extinct, 
and  the  province,  which  had  previously  been  subject  to 


* Vita  Apollonii,  II.,  23, 

+ In  my  original  report  to  Government,  written  in  1864,  I inadvertently  placed  the 
temple  of  the  Sun  outside  the  city.  I note,  as  a very  remarkable  coincidence,  that  Mr. 
Delmerick  has  made  the  same  mistake  in  1870,  and  the  same  identification  of  the  ruined 
temple  of  Mohra  Maliar  with  this  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  I had  previously  done  in  the 
same  report,  as  well  as  the  more  important  identification  of  Shah-dheri  with  Taxila — 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1870,  p.  93. 
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Kapisa,  was  then  a dependency  of  Kashmir.  The  land, 
irrigated  hy  numbers  of  springs  and  water-courses,  was 
famous  for  its  fertility.  The  monasteries  were  numerous,, 
hut  mostly  in  ruins,  and  there  were  only  a few  monks  who 
studied  the  Mahayana , or  Esoteric  doctrines  of  Buddhism* 
At  12  or  13  li  or  2 nailer  to  the  north  of  the  city  there  was 
a stupa  of  King  Asoka,  built  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  in  a 
former  existence  had  made  an  alms-gift  of  his  head,  or  as  some 
said  of  one  thousand  heads  in  as  many  previous  existences. 
This  was  one  of  the  four  great  stupas  that  were  famous  all 
over  North-West  India,  and  accordingly  on  his  return 
journey  Hwen  Thsang  specially  notes  that  he  had  paid  his 
adorations,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  “ stupa  of  the  alms- 
gift  of  one  thousand  heads.”  The  present  name  of  the  dis- 
trict is  Cliach- Hazara,  which  I take  to  be  only  a corruption 
of  Sirsha-sahasra,  or  the  “ Thousand  Heads.” 

Erom  these  accounts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  we  see 
that  Taxila  was  specially  interesting  to  all  Buddhists  as  the 
legendary  scene  of  one  of  Buddha’s  most  meritorious  acts 
of  alms-giving,  when  he  bestowed  his  head  in  charity.  The 
origin  of  this  legend  I think  may  be  certainly  traced  to  the 
name,  which  as  Taksha-sila  m.QQ.ns,  simply  the  “ cut  rock,”  but 
with  a slight  alteration  as  Taksha-sira  means  the  “ severed 
head.”  Aut  ex  re  nomen,  aut  ex  vocabulo  fabula,  “either 
the  name  sprang  from  the  legend,  or  the  legend  was  invented 
to  account  for  the  name.”  In  this  case  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  the  latter  was  the  process,  as  the  Greeks  have 
preserved  the  spelling  of  the  original  name  before  Bud- 
dhism had  covered  the  land  with  its  endless  legends  of 
Sakya’s  meritorious  acts  m previous  births.  It  is  nowhere 
stated  to  whom  Buddha  presented  his  head,  hut  I believe 
that  it  was  offered  to  the  hungry  tiger  whose  seven  cubs 
were  saved  from  starvation  by  a similar  offering  of  his  blood. 
I am  led  to  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  the  land  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  ruined  city  is  still  called  Babar  Khdna, 
or  the  “ Tiger’s  House,”  a name  which  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Mahmud,  as  Abu-Rihan  speaks  of  Babarkdn  as  being 
half  way  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelam,*  a description 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Babarkliana  of  the  ancient 
Taxila.  The  name  is  a Turki  one,  and  is  therefore  probably 


* Reinaud,  Fragments  Arabes,  &c.,  p.  116, 
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as  olcl  as  the  time  of  Kanishka.  Prom  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  name  I infer  that,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  stupa  of  the  “ Head  Gift,”  there  was  most 
probably  a temple  enshrining  a group  in  which  Buddha  was 
represented  offering  his  head  to  the  tiger.  This  temple 
the  Turks  would  naturally  have  called  the  Babar-Khdna  or 
“ Tiger’s  House,”  and  as  Taxila  itself  decayed,  the  name  of 
the  temple  would  gradually  have  superseded  that  of  the 
city.  The  remembrance  of  this  particular  act  of  Buddha’s 
extreme  charity  is,  I believe,  preserved  in  the  name  of 
Mdrgalci,  or  the  “ Beheaded,”  which  is  applied  to  the  range 
of  hills  lying  only  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Shah-dheri. 
Margala  means  literally  “ decollated,”  from  g ala-mama, 
which  is  the  idiomatic  expression  for  “ cutting  the  neck,” 
or  beheading.  1 think  also  that  the  name  of  the  district, 
Hazara,  or  “ Thousand,”  in  which  Shah-dheri  is  situated, 
is  most  probably  derived  from  the  same  legend  as  the  scene 
of  the  “ gift  of  one  thousand  heads.” 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  near  Shah-dheri,*  which 
I propose  to  identify  with  Taxila,  are  scattered  over  a wide 
space  extending  about  three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
two  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  remains  of  many  stupas 
and  monasteries  extend  for  several  miles  further  on  all  sides, 
hut  the  actual  ruins  of  the  city  are  confined  within  the 
limits  above-mentioned.  These  ruins  consist  of  several  dis- 
tinct portions,  which  are  called  by  separate  names  even  in 
the  present  day.  The  general  direction  of  these  different 
works  is  from  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.,  in  which  order  I will 
describe  them.  Beginning  at  the  south,  their  names  are— 

1st. — Bir  or  Bher. 

2nd. — Hatidl. 

3r  d . — Sir- Kap  - 1c  a -kot. 

4th — Kacha-kot. 

5th. — Babar  Khana. 

6th. — Sir-Sukh-ka-kot. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  these  ruins,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  people,  is  the  great  mound  on  which  stands  the 
small  village  of  Bir  or  Bher.  The  mound  itself  is  4,000 

* Sec  Plate  L1V.  for  the  position  of  Shah-dheri,  and  Plate  LVII.  for  a plan  of 
the  ruins. 
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feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  2,000  feet  in  breadth 
with  a circuit  of  10,800  feet,  or  rather  more  than  two  miles. 
On  the  west  side  towards  the  rock-seated  village  of  Shah- 
dheri,  the  Bir  mound  has  an  elevation  of  from  15  to  25 
above  the  fields  close  by,  hut  as  the  ground  continues  to 
slope  towards  Shah-dheri,  the  general  elevation  is  not  less 
than  from  25  to  35  feet.  On  the  east  towards  the  Tabrd,  or 
Tamrd  Nalci,  it  rises  40  feet  above  the  fields,  and  G8  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  remains  of  the  walls  can 
he  traced  only  in  a few  places  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  ; 
hut  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  broken  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  bricks  and  pottery.  Here  the  old  coins  are  found 
in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ruins,  and 
here  also  a single  man  collected  for  me  in  about  two  hours  a 
double  handful  of  bits  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  are  not  to  be 
seen  elsewhere.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the  place,  I take 
it  to  be  the  site  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city  in  the  time 
of  Hwen  Thsang  who  describes  it  as  being  only  10  li,  or  If 
miles  in  circuit.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
position  of  the  great  ruined  stupa  in  the  midst  of  the 
Babarhhdna  land,  which  is  8,000  feet  N.  N.  E.  from  the 
near  end  of  the  Bir  mound,  and  10,000  feet,  or  just  2 miles 
from  the  main  entrance  to  the  middle  of  the  old  city.  As 
Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  position  of  the  stupa  of  the 
“ Head  Gift”  as  being  12  or  13  li,  or  rather  more  than  2 
miles,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  I think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  city  of  his  time  was  situated  on  the  mound 
of  Bir.*  I traced  the  remains  of  three  small  topes  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  mound,  all  of  which  had  been 
opened  previously  by  the  villagers,  who  however  stoutly 
denied  the  fact,  and  attributed  the  explorations  to  General 
Abbott  and  Major  Pearse. 

Hatidl  is  a strong  fortified  position  on  the  west  end  of 
a spur  of  the  Mdrgala  range,  and  immediately  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Bir  mound,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Tabrd  Nala.  About  half  a mile  from  Bir  the  spur  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  parallel  ridges,  about  1,500  feet  apart,  which 
run  almost  due  wrest  to  the  bank  of  the  Tabra,  where  they 
are  joined  by  a high  earthen  rampart.  The  clear  space  thus 


# Julien’s  Hwen  Tlisang,  II , 153. 
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enclosed  is  not  more  than  2,000  feet  by  1,000  feet,  but  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  defences,  along  the  ridges  and  the 
artificial  ramparts,  is  about  8,400  feet,  or  upwards  of  1^  mile. 
At  the  east  end  the  two  parallel  ridges  are  joined  by  stone 
walls,  ] 5 feet  4 inches  thick,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
all  of  which  are  still  in  very  good  order.  The  crest  of  the 
south  or  main  ridge  is  291  feet  above  the  general  level  of 
the  fields,  but  the  north  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  163 
feet.  Between  these  two  there  is  a small  rocky  ridge,  206 
feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a large  bastion  or  tower,  which 
the  people  look  upon  as  a stupa  or  tope.  There  is  a similar 
tower  on  the  crest  of  the  north  ridge,  which  I was  induced 
to  excavate  by  the  report  of  a villager  named  Niir,  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  found  a copper  Coin  at  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  the  basement,  which  he  considered  as 
a certain  sign  that  the  building  was  a tope.  I knew  also 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  Barm  a to  erect  a stupa  in  each 
of  the  corner  bastions  of  their  square  fortified  cities.  But  my 
excavation  which  was  carried  down  to  the  bare  rock,  a depth 
of  26  feet,  showed  only  regular  courses  of  large  rough  blocks 
which  were  extracted  with  much  difficulty.  Close  to  the 
west  of  this  tower  I traced  the  remains  of  a large  enclosure, 
163  feet  long  by  151^  feet  broad,  divided  into  rooms  on 
all  four  sides,  from  which  I at  first  thought  that  the  building 
was  a monastery.  But  the  subsequent  discovery  of  a large 
quantity  of  burnt  clay  pellets  of  a size  well  adapted  for 
slingers  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  place  was  most 
probably  only  a guard-house  for  soldiers.  The  two  ridges 
fall  rapidly  towards  the  west  for  about  1,200  feet,  till  they 
meet  the  general  slope  of  the  intervening  ground ; and  at 
these  points  are  the  two  gateways  of  the  fort,  the  one  being 
due  north  of  the  other.  The  north  ridge  then  rises  again,  and 
running  to  the  W.  S.  W.  for  2,000  feet,  terminates  in  a 
square  topped  mound,  130  feet  high.  This  part  of  the  ridge 
is  entirely  covered  with  the  remains  of  buildings,  and  near 
its  east  end  the  villager  Nur  discovered  some  copper  coins  in 
a ruined  tope.  Of  the  name  of  Hatial  I could  obtain  no 
information  whatever  ; but  it  is  probably  old,  as  I think  it 
may  possibly  he  identified  with  Hat tidr- Lank,  which  Abul 
Fazl  places  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab.  The  spelling  of  the 
name  would  refer  it  to  Hatti,  a shop,  and  Hatti-dla  would 
then  be  the  market  place  or  bazar.  But  the  Hatial  fort  is 
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so  evidently  the  stronghold  or  citadel  of  this  ancient  place 
that  I look  upon  this  derivation  as  very  doubtful.* 

The  fortified  city  of  Sir-leap  is  situated  on  a large  level 
mound  immediately  at  the  north  foot  of  Hatial,  of  which  it 
really  forms  a part,  as  its  walls  are  joined  to  those  of  the 
citadel.  It  is  half  a mile  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
with  a breadth  of  2,000  feet  at  the  south  end,  hut  of  only 
1,400  feet  at  the  north  end.  The  circuit  of  Sirkap  is  8,300 
feet,  or  upwards  of  1-^  mile.  The  walls,  which  are  built 
entirely  of  squared  stone,  are  14  feet  9 inches  thick,  with 
square  towers  of  30  feet  face,  separated  by  curtains  of  140 
feet.  The  east  and  north  walls  are  straight,  but  the  line 
of  west  wall  is  broken  by  a deep  recess.  There  are  two 
large  gaps  in  each  of  these  walls,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
the  sites  of  the  ancient  gates.  One  of  these  in  the  north 
face  is  undoubted,  as  it  lies  due  north  of  the  two  gateways 
of  the  Hatial  citadel,  and  due  south  of  the  three  rained 
mounds  in  the  JBabar-Jchana.  A second  in  the  east  face  is 
equally  undoubted,  as  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  gateway  still 
remain  with  portions  of  paved  roadway  leading  directly  up 
to  it.  A third  opening  in  the  west  face,  immediately 
opposite  the  last,  is  almost  equally  certain,  as  all  the  old 
foundations  inside  the  city  are  carefully  laid  out  at  right 
angles  due  north  and  south.  The  position  of  Sirkap  is 
naturally  very  strong,  as  it  is  well  defended  on  all  sides  by 
the  lofty  citadel  of  Hatial  on  the  south,  by  the  Tabrd  Nala 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Gau  Nala  on  the  east  and  north 
sides.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  two  places  is 
14,200  feet,  or  nearly  2^  miles. 

Kacha-kot,  or  the  “ mud  fort,”  lies  to  the  north  of 
Sirkap,  in  a strong  isolated  position  formed  by  the  doubling 
round  of  the  Tabra  Nala  below  the  junction  of  the  Gau  Nala, 
which  together  surround  the  place  on  all  sides  except  the 
east.  The  ramparts  of  Kacha-kot,  as  the  name  imports, 
are  formed  entirely  of  earth,  and  rise  to  a height  of  from  30 
to  50  feet  above  the  stream.  On  the  east  side  there  are  no 


* In  the  translation  of  Sung-yun’s  Travels,  published  by  Mr.  Beal  in  1869,  I find  that 
there  was  a ‘‘  mountain  to  the  north  of  Manikyala,  which  possessed  a temple  called 
Collected  Bones,”  with  more  than  300  attendant  priests.  I venture,  therefore,  to  suggest 
that  the  present  name  of  Hatial  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  a similar  temple,  and  may  be  only 
a contraction  of  Haddidla,  or  the  “ Place  of  Bones,”  or,  in  Sanskrit  Asthi  plus  ala  or 
Asthyula , which  would  be  shortened  in  AthyCd.  Mr,  Delmerick  writes  the  name  Atidl,  ' 
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traces  of  any  defences,  and  inside  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
buildings.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  for  what  purpose 
it  was  intended,  but  as  the  Gau  Nala  runs  through  it,  I 
think  it  probable  that  Kacha-kot  was  meant  as  a place 
of  safety  for  elephants  and  other  cattle  during  a time  of 
siege.  It  is  6,700  feet,  or  upwards  of  1|-  mile  in  circuit. 
The  people  usually  called  it  Kot,  and  this  name  is  also 
applied  to  Sir-kap,  but  when  they  wish  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  latter  they  call  it  Kacha-kot.  IST ow  this  name  is  found 
both  in  Baber’s  Memoirs,  and  in  the  Ain  Akbari.  In  the 
former  the  Haro  Elver  is  called  the  river  of  Kacha-kot,  which 
therefore  must  have  been  some  large  place  near  the  banks 
of  that  stream,  but  I suspect  that  it  ought  rather  to  be 
looked  for  near  Hasan  Abdal  or  even  lower  down. 

Babar-Khana  is  the  name  of  the  tract  of  land  lving  be- 
tween  the  Lundi  Nala  on  the  north  and  the  Tabra  and  Gau 
Xalas  on  the  south.  It  includes  Kaclia- kot,  and  extends 
about  one  mile  on  each  side  of  it  to  the  east  and  west, 
embracing  the  great  mound  of  Seri-ki-Bind  on  the  north- 
west, and  the  Gangu  group  of  topes  and  other  ruins  on  the 
east.  In  the  very  middle  of  this  tract,  where  the  Lundi  and 
Tabra  Nalas  approach  one  another  within  one  thousand  feet, 
stands  a lofty  mound,  45  feet  in  height,  called  Jhandiala  Bind 
after  a small  hamlet  close  by.  To  the  west  of  the  pind, 
or  mound,  there  is  another  mass  of  ruins  of  greater  breadth 
but  only  29  feet  in  height,  which  is  evidently  the  remains 
cf  a large  monastery.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  road  which 
runs  through  the  two  gateways  of  the  Hatidl  citatel  and 
through  the  north  gateway  of  Sirkap,  passes  in  a direct  line 
due  north  between  these  two  mounds  until  it  meets  the  ruins 
of  a large  stupa  on  the  bank  of  the  Lundi  Kiver,  1,200  feet 
beyond  the  Jhandiala  Pind.  This  I believe  to  be  the  famous 
head-gift  stupa,  which  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Asoka  in  the  3rd  century  before  Christ.  I have  already  allud- 
ed to  its  position  as  answering  almost  exactly  to  that  described 
by  II wen  Tlisang ; and  I may  now  add  as  a confirmation  of  this 
opinion  that  the  main  road  of  the  city  of  Taxila  was  laid  in  a 
direct  line  running  due  north  upon  the  Jhandiala  Stupa,  a 
fact  which  proves  incontestably  the  very  high  estimation  in 
which  that  monument  must  have  been  held.  This  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  vicinity  of  another  mound,  3,600  feet  to 
the  north-west  called  Seri-ki-pind,  or  Siri-ki-pind,  which 
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would  appear  to  refer  directly  to  the  “ head-gift,”  as  the 
Sirsha-ddnam  or  Sirddn  of  Buddha.  Taking  all  these  points 
into  consideration  I think  that  there  are  very  strong  grounds 
for  identifying  the  great  ruined  tope  of  Babar-kliana  with 
the  famous  stupa  of  the  “ head-gift”  of  Buddha.  The 
various  ruins  of  the  Babar-kliana  will  he  described  separately 
when  I come  to  speak  of  the  still  existing  monuments  of  the 
ancient  Taxila. 

The  large  fortified  enclosure  called  Sir-Sukh  is  situated 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Babar-kliana,  beyond  the 
Lundi  Nala.  In  shape  it  is  very  nearly  square,  the  north 
and  south  sides  being  each  4,500  feet  in  length,  the  west 
side  3,300  feet,  and  the  east  side  3,000  feet.  The  whole 
circuit  therefore  is  15,300  feet,  or  nearly  3 miles.  The  south 
face,  which  is  protected  by  the  Lundi  Nala,  is  similar  in  its 
construction  to  the  defences  of  Sir-leap.  The  walls  are  built 
of  squared  stones,  smoothed  on  the  outer  face  only,  and  are 
18  feet  thick,  with  square  towers  at  intervals  of  120  feet. 
The  towers  of  this  face  have  been  very  carefully  built  with 
splayed  foundations,  all  the  stones  being  nicely  bevelled  to 
form  a convex  slope.  The  tower  at  the  south-east  corner, 
which  is  the  highest  part  now  standing,  is  10  feet  above  the 
interior  ground,  and  25  feet  above  the  low  ground  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  Towards  the  west  end,  where  the  stones 
have  been  removed,  the  south  wall  is  not  more  than  2 or  3 
feet  in  height  about  the  interior  ground.  Of  the  east  and 
west  faces  about  one-half  of  the  walls  can  still  be  traced,  but 
of  the  north  face  there  is  but  little  left  except  some  mounds 
at  the  two  corners.  Inside  there  are  three  villages  named 
Mirpur,  Thupkia,  and  Pind,  with  a large  ruined  mound 
called  Pindora,  which  is  600  feet  square  at  base.  To  the 
south  of  Pindora,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Thupkia,  there 
is  a khdngali , or  shrine  of  a Muhammadan  saint,  on  a small 
mound.  As  this  is  built  of  squared  stones,  I presume  that 
the  khangah  represents  the  position  of  a stupa  or  tope 
which  must  have  given  its  name  to  the  village  of  Thupkia,  and 
that  the  great  Pindora  mound  is  the  remains  of  a very  large 
monastery.  I found  two  massive  channelled  stones,  or  spouts, 
which  from  their  size  could  only  have  been  used  for  convey- 
ing the  rain  water  from  a courtyard  to  the  outside  of  the 
walls.  At  half  a mile  to  the  west  there  is  an  outer  line  of 
high  earthen  mounds  running  due  north  and  south  for 
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upwards  of  2,000  feet,  when  it  bends  to  the  E.  N.  E.  Beyond 
this  the  line  is  only  traceable  by  a broad  belt  of  broken 
stones,  extending  for  3,500  feet  when  it  turns  to  the  south- 
east for  about  1,200  feet  and  joins  the  north  face  of  Sir-Sukh. 
These  external  lines  would  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
large  outwork  which  once  rested  its  north-west  angle  on  the 
Lundi  Nala,  The  entire  circuit  of  Sir-Sukh  and  its  out  work 
is  20,300  feet,  or  nearly  5 miles. 

I have  now  described  all  the  different  parts  of  this 
great  city,  whose  ruins,  covering  an  area  of  six  square  miles, 
are  more  extensive,  more  interesting,  and  in  much  better 
preservation  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  place  in  the 
Panjab.  The  great  city  of  Sirkap,  with  its  citadel  of  Hatidl , 
and  its  detached  work  of  Bir  and  Kacha-kot,  has  a circuit 
of  4f  miles,  and  the  large  fort  of  Sir-Sukh  with  its  outwork, 
is  of  the  same  size,  each  of  them  being  nearly  as  large  as 
Shah  Jahan’s  imperial  city  of  Delhi.  But  the  number  and 
size  of  the  stupas,  monasteries,  and  other  religious  build- 
ings is  even  more  wonderful  than  the  great  extent  of  the 
city.  Here  both  coins  and  antiquities  are  found  in  far 
greater  number  than  in  any  other  place  between  the  Indus 
and  Jhelam.  This  then  must  be  the  site  of  Taxila,  which, 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers, 
was  the  largest  city  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes.  Strabo 
and  Ewen  Tlisang  both  speak  of  the  fertility  of  its  lands,  and 
the  latter  specially  notices  the  number  of  its  springs  and 
water-courses.  As  this  description  is  applicable  only  to  the 
rich  lands  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tabra  Nala,  which  are 
amply  irrigated  by  numerous  channels  drawn  from  the 
Haro  River,  the  proof  of  my  identification  is  complete. 
Burnes  crossed  this  tract  in  1832,  when  he  encamped  at 
Usnutn  Katar,  3 miles  to  the  north  of  Sliah-dheri,  and  about 
1 mile  to  the  south  of  the  Haro  River.  He  describes  the 
village  as  standing  on  a plain  at  the  mouth  of  a valley  close 
to  the  base  of  the  outlying  hills.”*  This  agrees  most  exactly 
with  the  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  describe  Taxila 
as  situated  in  a level  country  where  the  hills  unite  with  the 
plains.  Of  Usman  Burnes  goes  on  to  say  that  “its meadows 
are  watered  by  the  most  beautiful  and  crystal  rivulets  that 
flow  from  the  mountains.”  In  the  first  part  of  this  statement 


* Bokhara,  II.,  61 
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he  is  quite  correct,  but  in  the  latter  part  he  is  undoubtedly 
wrong,  as  every  rill  of  water  that  passes  through  Usman 
is  drawn  by  artificial  means  from  the  Haro  River.  Two 
miles  to  the  south,  towards  the  ruins  of  the  old -city,  the  irri- 
gation is  carried  on  by  cuts  from  the  Lundi  Nala,  but  as  the 
main  body  of  water  in  this  stream  is  artificially  obtained 
from  the  Haro,  the  whole  of  the  irrigation  may  be  truely 
said  to  he  derived  from  that  river. 

In  describing  the  existing  ruins  of  the  ancient  Taxila,  I 
propose  to  begin  at  the  south,  with  the  outlying  remains  near 
the  village  of  Shah  pur,  and  to  proceed  northwards  until  I reach 
Seri-ki-Pind,  the  most  distant  monument  in  the  holy  tract 
of  the  Babar-Khana.  The  site  of  each  object  is  numbered 
in  the  accompanying  map,  and  my  description  will  follow 
these  numbers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  Shahpur 
is  a small  village  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tabra  Nala,  3,000 
feet  to  the  east  of  Bir  mound,  and  2,000  feet  to  the  south 
of  Hatial,  Prom  Sir-I£ap  the  road  to  the  Shahpur  group, 
of  topes  lies  through  a pass,  to  the  east  of  the  citadel,  which 
cuts  off  the  Hatial  hill  from  the  end  of  the  ridge.  The 
distance  from  the  east  gate  of  Sir-Kap  to  the  Shahpur  Topes, 
is  rather  more  than  one  mile. 

No.  1,  the  largest  stupa  of  ancient  Taxila,  which  equals 
the  great  tope  of  Manikyala  in  size,  is  situated  on  a high 
mound  to  the  north  of  the  Tabra  Nala,  and  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  Shahpur.  It  is  generally  known  as  the 
Cliir  Thup , or  the  “ Split  Tope,”  from  a broad  cut  having 
been  made  right  through  the  building  either  by  General 
Ventura,  or  by  some  previous  explorer.*  The  cutis  20  feet 
broad  at  the  west  end,  and  38  feet  at  the  east  end  with  a 
depth  of  32  feet.  This  enormous  opening  has  utterly 
destroyed  the  appearance  of  the  monument  from  the  east 
and  west  sides,  where  it  looks  like  two  massive  mounds  17 
and  18  feet  thick  at  top,  with  a gap  of  40  feet  between  them. 
These  numbers  give  a top  diameter  of  75  feet ; but  at  32 
feet  lower  I found  the  circumference  to  be  337  feet,  which 
gives  a diameter  of  107^  feet.  But  as  the  outer  casing  of 
smoothed  stones  has  entirely  disappeared,  this  diameter  could 
not  have  been  less  than  115  or  120  feet,  and  as  the  point 


* See  Plate  LVIII.  for  a view  of  this  Topp. 
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of  measurement  was  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  court- 
yard, the  actual  base  diameter  may  be  set  down  as  from 
120  to  125  feet,  or  within  2 feet  of  that  of  the  great  Mani- 
kyala  Tope. . The  loss  of  the  outer  casing  has  brought 
to  light  the  interior  construction,  which  was  regulated  by  a 
series  of  walls  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  building. 
These  walls  are  4|-  feet  thick  and  11^  feet  apart,  where 
visible  outside  of  the  broken  surface.  As  the  outer  wall  or 
casing  would  have  been  at  least  as  thick  as  these  radiating 
walls,  we  shall  obtain  the  least  possible  diameter  of  the 
building  at  20  feet  above  the  ground  level,  by  adding  twice 
the  thickness  of  one  wall,  or  8^  feet  to  the  measured 
diameter  of  107^  feet,  which  gives  a minimum  diameter 
of  nearly  116  feet.  But  as  the  external  wall  would  have 
been  almost  certainly  of  greater  thickness  than  the  radiat- 
ing walls,  we  may  conclude  that  the  diameter  at  20  feet 
above  the  ground  was  at  least  120  feet,  and  that  it  may  have 
been  much  as  125  feet.  The  people  have  no  tradition  about 
the  contents  of  this  stupa,  from  which  I conclude  that  its 
exploration  was  effected  long  before  the  time  of  General 
Ventura.  The  stupa  stood  originally  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  rectangular  court,  surrounded  by  cells  for  monks, 
of  which  only  the  foundations  now  remain.  Inside  the 
court,  and  to  the  south-east  of  the  great  tope,  there  was 
formerly  another  stupa,  No.  2,  of  small  size,  which  was 
explored  long  ago  by  the  villagers.  The  platform  on  which 
the  great  tope  stands  is  60  feet  in  height  above  the  general 
level  of  the  fields. 

Nos.  3 and  4 are  the  ruins  of  small  topes  with  attached 
monasferies,  which  stand  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north 
of  the  great  stupa,  in  the  direction  of  the  pass  leading  to 
Sir-kap.  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 are  the  remains  of  small  topes 
to  the  south-east  of  the  great  stupa,  and  Nos.  9 to  16  are  the 
ruins  of  eight  small  topes  to  the  west  of  No.  1,  which  are 
clustered  around  the  village  of  Shahpur.  All  of  these 
fourteen  topes  were  opened  some  years  ago  by  the  villagers, 
from  whom  I ascertained  that  No.  13  yielded  an  inscribed 
stone  vase,  and  No.  14  a copper  plate  inscription,  in  three 
or  four  pieces,  which  was  given  to  Major  Pearse  eight  years 
ago,  or  about  A.  1).  1855.  This  copper  plate  inscription, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Major  Pearse,  is  a short 
record  of  one  line  in  Arian-Pali  characters,  which  has  not 
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yet  been  made  public.*  Some  of  tbe  letters  are  doubtful, 
especially  at  tlie  beginning,  but  tbe  greater  part  are  very 
distinct  and  easily  legible.  I read  the  whole  as  follows  : 

Samvatsara  {das a)  miti  10  tena  Sabhayakena  thuba 

pratistavito  Mata  pitu  puyae  agkara  cha  puyae. 

“ In  the  year  10  by  one  named  Sabhayaka  this  Thuba 
(Tope)  was  erected  in  honour  of  his  mother  and  father 
and  in  honour  of  (?)”.  The  first  letter  is  more  like  a than 
s,  but  the  next  three  letters,  and  specially  the  compound 
letter  ts,  are  so  plain  as  to  make  my  proposed  reading  a very 
probable  one.  The  inscribed  stone  vase  I was  unable  to 
trace  satisfactorily,  but  I believe  it  to  be  the  Taxila  vase 
which  is  now  in  the  Peshawar  museum,  as  it  corresponds 
Avith  the  description  which  I received  from  the  villagers. 
The  inscription  on  this  vase  has  already  been  published  by 
Professor  Dowson,  as  well  as  by  myself. f I read  it  from 
three  different  fac-similes  as  follows  : 

Sihilcna  Si  h a-JRac  It  hit  en  a cha  bhratarehi  Takhasilae 

ayam  thuva  prathitavito  sava  Budhana  puyae. 

“ This  Thuva  (Tope)  was  erected  in  Taxila  by  the  brothers 
Sinliila  and  Sin  ha- JR  a kshi  t a in  honor  of  all  the  Buddhas.” 
This  inscription  fully  proves  the  accuracy  of  my  identifi- 
cation of  the  vast  ruins  near  Shah-dheri  with  the  famous 
Taxila  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  equally  famous  Takkasila 
of  the  Buddhists. 

Nos.  17,  18,  and  19  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Tabra  Nala, 
between  Shahpur  and  the  Bir  mound.  The  first  is  a large 
square  mound  35  feet  in  height,  called  Kotera-ka-Tind. 
It  is  evidently  a ruined  monastery,  as  the  cells  of  the  monks 
can  still  be  traced  on  all  four  sides.  Midway  and  in  front  of 
the  west  side,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a small  square  build- 
ing, which  I presume  must  once  have  held  a statue  of  Buddha 
in  the  usual  position  facing  the  east.  The  walls  of  the 
monastery  are  very  massively  built  of  large  squared  stones, 
and  this  apparent  solidity,  combined  with  the  great  height 
of  the  place,  must,  I believe,  have  originated  its  modern 


* See  Plate  LIX.,  fig.  2,  for  a copy  of  this  inscription. 

t Boyal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  XX.,  p.  221.,  and  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal, 
1863,  pp.  151  and  172.  See  plate  LIX,  fig.  3,  for  a copy  of  the  inscription. 
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name  of  Kotera , or  the  “ Little  Fort.”  The  other  two 
mounds  are  the  ruins  of  small  topes  previously  explored 
by  the  villagers. 

Nos.  20,  21,  and  22  are  the  ruins  of  small  topes  on  the 
Bir  mound,  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  my  account 
of  that  part  of  the  old  city.  No.  23  is  a small  ruined  tope 
to  the  east  of  Sirkap  which  was  open  by  Nurt  an  inhabitant 
of  Shah-dheri,  without  making  any  discovery. 

No.  24  is  the  remains  of  a large  monolith,  called 
Chura  by  the  villagers,  which  means  simply  a “ bolt,”  or 
fastening  of  a gate.  This  monolith  is  now  lying  in  five 
pieces  in  a ravine  to  the  north-west  of  the  Hatial  citaded,  and 
close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tabra  Nala,  near  the  village 
of  Dibia.  The  pillar  is  formed  of  a soft,  coarse  grey  sand- 
stone, and  is  very  much  weather-worn.  But  one  of  the 
pieces  still  bears  traces  of  an  inscription  in  Ariano-Pali 
characters,  of  which  the  only  legible  part  reads  sera  cha  * The 
largest  piece  of  the  column  is  5 feet  4 inches  long,  with  a 
diameter  of  39'436  inches,  and  the  smallest  piece  is  1 foot 
11^  inches  long  with  a diameter  of  34'872  inches.  The 
whole  length  of  the  five  pieces  is  17  feet  10  inches.  In 
making  an  excavation  for  the  clearance  of  these  pieces,  I 
discovered  the  abacus,  or  top  of  the  capital,  which  was  3 feet 
2 inches  square  and  9 inches  thick.  I found  also  a portion 
of  the  base  4 feet  3^  inches  square,  with  a mortice  hole  for 
fixing  the  shaft.  Judging  from  the  position  in  wdiicli  the 
pillar  now  lies,  I should  infer  that  it  must  have  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  high  road,  and  just  outside  one  of  the  principal 
entrances  of  Sir-Kap.  The  ravine  lies  between  two  high 
mounds,  and  forms  a natural  entrance  to  Sir-Kap  and  its 
citadel,  which  is  still  the  most  frequented  path  of  the  place. 

No.  25  is  a small  ruined  tope  on  the  north  ridge  of  Hatial, 
which  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  having  yielded  some 
copper  coins  to  the  villager  Nur.  No,  26  is  the  ruined  tower 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  north  ridge  which  I opened 
unsuccessfully.  No.  27  is  a similar  tower  on  the  small 
central  ridge  which  was  also  opened  without  result.  No.  28 
is  the  remains  of  a large  temple  near  the  north  end  of  Sir- 
Kap,  43  feet  4 inches  in  length  by  32  feet  in  breadth  inside. 
From  the  accounts  which  I received  on  the  spot  this  room 


* See  Hate  LIX.,  fig.  5. 
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had  been  lately  excavated  by  Major  Cracroft,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Bawal  Pindi,  and  at  a still  earlier  period 
by  Major  Tearse.  I cleared  out  the  room  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  its  original  purpose,  and  from  the 
numerous  pieces  of  broken  colossal  figures  in  burnt  clay 
which  I found,  I conclude  that  the  building  Was  an  open 
temple  containing  colossal  seated  figures,  similar  to  those 
that  are  seen  all  over  Barma.  I found  also  the  lid  of  a 
black  steatite  box,  3 inches  in  diameter,  from  which  I infer 
that  the  box  itself  may  have  been  found  and  secreted  during 
some  of  the  previous  excavations.  My  other  discoveries 
were  the  following  : a square  bar  of  lead  13^  inches  long 
and  one-third  of  one  inch  thick ; a massive  iron  door 
hinge,  bent  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  door  to  be  turned 
completely  back  against  the  wall ; portions  of  long  bar- 
hinges  of  iron  with  the  nails  still  sticking  in  them,  but  no 
traces  of  wood ; a tbin  flat  strap  of  iron,  6 inches  long  and 
2^  inches  broad,  with  a nail  hole  at  each  end ; a basketful 
of  charcoal ; and  a very  large  quantity  of  quick  lime.  The 
last  two  discoveries  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  a fire  which  destroyed  the  buildings,  were  it  not 
for  the  discovery  of  the  unmelted  piece  of  lead  above  men- 
tioned, I incline  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  lime  was 
intended  for  the  repairs  of  the  stucco  figures,  and  that  the 
charcoal  may  have  been  designed  for  heating  lead  or  lac 
for  the  fastening  of  the  statues.  Similar  arrangements  for 
mending  stucco  figures  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  temples 
of  Barma.  The  portions  of  statues  which  I found  were 
three  heads,  with  the  eyes  wide  open,  and  two  right  hands, — • 
one  empty  and  the  other  holding  drapery.  I was  informed 
that  Major  Cracroft  had  obtained  two  heads  of  a similar  des- 
cription, and  that  others  had  been  discovered  by  Major  Pearse 
near  Sliah-dheri.*  The  size  of  some  of  the  figures  must  have 
been  9 or  10  feet,  as  one  of  the  heads  discovered  by  me 
had  a face  of  10^  inches  in  length,  and  one  of  the  hands  was 
6|  inches  broad  across  the  four  fingers. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  temple,  distant  only  6 feet,  and 
connected  by  a grand  door- way  11  feet  wide,  there  is  a circular 
well,  or  under-ground  room,  32  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet 


* See  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1852,  Plates  XIX.  and  XX. 
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deep,  which  was  excavated  without  any  success  under  Major 
Cracroft’s  orders.  It  was  filled  with  rubbish,  and  the  ex- 
cavation was  carried  down  till  it  reached  a solid  pavement 
of  rough  stones.  Nur,  the  villager,  was  very  anxious  that 
I should  clear  out  all  the  stone  pavement,  as  he  believed 
that  treasure  must  be  hid  beneath  it.  Had  it  been  a well 
for  supplying  water,  it  would  not  have  been  an  unlikely 
place  for  the  concealment  of  valuables,  and  as  the  floor, 
which  had  already  been  dug  up  to  a depth  of  3 or  4 feet, 
wras  made  entirely  of  a solid  stone,  and  as  the  walls  still 
bore  traces  of  their  stucco  covering,  I concluded  that  this 
deep  circular  room  was  probably  one  of  the  under-ground 
apartments  of  Taxila,  which  have  been  described  by  Philos- 
tratus.  I confess,  however,  that  I was  not  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  as  there  were  no  apparent  means  of  access, 
except  by  a wooden  ladder,  which  is  possible  but  not  pro- 
bable, as  the  great  doorway  of  14  feet  towards  the  temple 
would  not  have  been  required  at  the  head  of  a ladder.  At 
first  I thought  that  it  might  have  been  a granary,  but  when 
I had  cleared  out  the  great  entrance,  I gave  up  this  opinion. 
The  walls  of  this  room  are  3f  feet  thick,  and  square  exter- 
nally, to  conform  in  appearance  with  the  outer  walls  of  the 
temple.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  whole  building  are 
89  feet  long  from  east  to  wrest,  with  a breadth  of  49J  feet. 

No.  29  is  the  remains  of  another  stone  column,  which 
was  discovered  under-ground  near  the  south  end  of  Sir- 
Kap  by  the  villager  Nur,  who  secretly  broke  it  up  into  small 
pieces  in  the  hope  of  discovering  gold.  When  first  dis- 
covered it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  square  piece,  and 
of  five  or  six  cylindrical  pieces  all  broken.  The  statement 
is  confirmed  by  the  smooth  ends  of  some  of  the  fragments, 
as  well  as  by  the  mortice  holes  in  two  of  the  pieces.  The 
largest  piece  had  a diameter  of  2 feet  8^  inches,  with  a 
mortice  hole  6 inches  square  and  4 deep.  The  smallest  had 
a diameter  of  2 feet  6^  inches,  with  a mortice  hole  4-|  inches 
square,  and  a third  fragment  had  a diameter  of  2 feet 
6f  inches.  Now,  the  practice  of  building  up  a column  in 
separate  pieces,  being  Greek  and  not  Indian,  I infer  that 
this  pillar  is  most  probably  of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore 
that  we  may  ascertain  its  height  from  its  known  diameter. 
As  the  shaft  is  smooth,  the  column  was  probably  of  the  plain 
Ionic  order,  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  8|  lower  diameters, 
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would  have  had  a height  of  about  23  feet.  Two  fragments 
of  a large  flat  square  stone,  9 inches  thick,  were  found  in  the 
same  place.  This  probably  belonged  to  the  base,  as  its 
breadth  was  not  less  than  3 feet.  The  edges  of  one  face  of 
this  stone  were  broadly  bevelled. 

No.  30  is  a large  mound  about  200  feet  square  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tabra  Nala,  near  the  small  village  of 
Maliar-ka-Mora.  Some  superficial  excavations  which  I 
made  showed  that  it  was  the  remains  of  a temple,  or  other 
large  building,  110  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
and  78  feet  broad,  with  a colonnade  or  cloister  all  round. 
On  the  east  side  the  villagers  had  lately  excavated  the 
complete  base  of  a large  sandstone  column,  which  is  of  very 
great  interest,  as  it  is  the  first  specimen  of  pure  Greek 
architecture  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Panjab.  It 
is  the  perfect  Attic  base  of  a column  2 feet  4f  inches  in 
diameter,  the  only  difference  being  the  greater  projection 
of  the  fillet  immediately  below  the  upper  torus.  The  plinth 
is  3 feet  8-J  inches  square  and  11  inches  thick.*  At  the 
village  masjid  I found  two  pieces  of  a limestone  pillar,  each 
1 foot  9 inches  in  diameter  and  1 foot  high,  which  were  also 
discovered  in  the  mound.  I think  it  possible  that  this 
Malidr  mound  may  be  the  ruins  of  the  temple  described  by 
Philostratus.  “ Before  the  walls  of  the  city  stood  a temple 
whose  dimensions  were  nearly  100  feet,  built  of  prophyry, 
within  which  was  a chapel,  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  temple,  which  was  large,  spacious  and  surrounded 
with  pillars,  but  notwithstanding  the  chapel  was  Avorthy  of 
admiration.  ” The  temple  just  described  agrees  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Maliar  mound  in  several  curious  particulars, 
in  its  position  which  was  outside  the  city,  in  its  size  wdiich 
was  nearly  100  feet,  and  in  its  external  colonnade.  This 
agreement  is  certainly  very  close,  but  my  confidence  in  the 
identification  is  not  very  great  on  account  of  the  weak  and 
doubtful  authority  of  Philostratus. 

Nos.  31  to  36  belong  to  the  Gangu  group  of  monuments 
in  jBabar-khdna.  The  first  is  a small  ruined  tope,  with 


* At  my  suggestion  this  base  has  been  removed  to  Labor,  where  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  front  of  the  Museum.  I understand  that  no  less  than  four  pillars  have  since  been  found 
in  the  Mulira  Maliiar  mound  by  Mr.  Uelmerick. 
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monastery  attached,  both  of  which  have  been  explored  by 
the  villagers.  No.  32  is  a small  ruined  tope  in  which  the 
villager  Nur  discovered  the  relics  which  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Westropp.*  These  relics  consisted 
of  a circular  stone  box,  about  1 foot  in  diameter  and 
3 inches  in  depth,  beautifully  turned  and  polished,  and 
covered  by  a slab  of  sandstone,  inside  which  there  was  a 
small  hollow  crystal  figure  of  a hansa  or  goose,  containing 
a thin  gold  plate  2f  inches  long  and  nearly  1 inch  broad, 
inscribed  with  Ariano-Pali  characters.  The  letters  have  been 
punched  on  the  plate  from  the  back,  so  that  they  appear  in 
relief  on  the  upper  side.f  Several  of  the  letters  are  of 
unusual  forms  which  renders  some  portion  of  the  reading 
doubtful,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  letters  are  distinct 
and  indisputable.  I read  the  whole  as  follows  : 

Sirae  Bhagavato  dliato  prcLliavetiye  Matuha-sisa  Bituhci  sasi 
Loora-sasi  Atiyo  hatehajati. 

The  translation  is  extremely  difficult,  owing  partly  to  the 
doubtful  value  of  some  of  the  letters,  and  partly  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  provincial  dialect  of  the  record.  Babu 
ltajendra  Mittra  has  published  a tentative  translation,  to 
which  I must  take  exception,  as  it  ignores  the  two  most 
distinct  words  Matu  and  Bitu,  or  “ mother”  and  “ father,” 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  these  short  dedi- 
catory records  of  the  Buddhists.  I do  not  presume  to  give 
any  translation  myself,  but  I may  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  word  sirae  most  probably  refers  to  the  “head,”  or 
sira  of  Buddha  which  was  offered  in  this  very  place.  I 
think  also  that  the  word  dhato  may  refer  to  the  dhatu  or 
“ relic”  which  was  found  inside  the  crystal  hansa  when  it  was 
first  discovered.  Dhatu  is  the  technical  term  for  a hone- 
relic,  and  dhagoba,  one  of  the  well  known  names  for  a stupa, 
is  only  the  Pali  from  of  the  Sanskrit  dhatu-garbha,  or  the 
“ relic  receptacle.”  I conclude  therefore  that  the  stupa  was 
probably  erected  either  over  a piece  of  the  head  bone 
(sira-dhatv)  of  Buddha,  or  over  some  other  relic  in  the 
holy  ground  of  the  “head  offering  of  Buddha.” 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1862,  p.  175. 

t See  Plate  LIX.,  fig.  4,  l'or  a copy  of  this  inscription.  The  circular  stone-box  aud 
the  crystal  goose  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  inscription  is  not  with  them. 
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No.  33  is  a small  ruined  tope,  with  a square  recess  in  the 
centre,  which  was  long  ago  explored  by  the  villagers.  No.  34  is 
a small  monastery.  No.  35  is  a small  circular  room  or  a large 
well  10  feet  in  diameter,  full  of  rubbish,  inside  which  the 
villager  Nur  found  a gold  plate  weighing  38  Rupees,  and 
worth  upwards  of  600  Rupees.  It  was  lying  loose  amongst  the 
rubbish  against  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  No.  36  is  a small 
ruined  tope,  in  which  Nur  found  a small  stone  box,  two 
stone  Kansas,  or  geese,  along  with  some  copper  coins,  gold  and 
silver  leaf,  and  a few  beads.  There  was  no  inscription  with 
this  deposit. 

We  now  come  to  the  Jh  an  diala  group  of  monuments 
in  the  land  of  the  Babar-Jchana,  of  which  No.  37,  called 
Jhandidla-Jca-dheri,  is  the  loftiest  mass  of  ruin  now  existing 
near  Shah-dheri.  The  mound  is  45  feet  in  height,  and  about 
250  feet  square  at  base.  Rrom  its  size  as  well  as  from  its 
position  I judge  the  mound  to  be  the  remains  of  a great 
temple.  I therefore  began  clearing  the  top,  but  as  there  was 
no  appearance  of  masonry,  I dug  two  broad  trenches  at  right 
angles  across  the  mound  which,  at  7 and  8 feet  deep,  disclosed 
three  of  the  walls  of  a large  building.  I continued  the  excava- 
tions to  a depth  of  12  feet  without  reaching  the  fourth  wall ; 
but  as  I was  now  satisfied  that  the  building  was  a temple,  the 
work  was  stopped.  The  wells  were  of  different  thicknesses, 
that  to  the  west  being  10  feet  7 inches,  that  to  the  east  9 feet 
6 inches,  while  that  to  the  north  was  only  5 feet  2 inches. 
The  breadth  of  the  room  between  the  east  and  west  walls  was 
28  feet.  In  making  this  excavation,  the  workmen  found  a 
large  copper  coin  of  Azas,  amidst  a quantity  of  ashes,  mixed 
with  a white  flakey  substance  like  crushed  asbestos.  The 
quantity  of  ashes  was  so  great  that  I concluded  that  the 
building  must  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

No.  38  is  a large  square  mound  of  ruins,  29  feet  in 
height,  situated  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  temple  just 
described.  The  whole  mound  is  covered  with  large  cut 
stones,  which  are  half  hidden  by  scrubby  thorn  bushes.  I 
traced  six  parallel  walls  running  north  and  south,  and  four 
running  east  and  west.  The  outer  dimensions  were  176^ 
feet  by  108jr  feet ; but  the  greater  length  wTas  made  up  by 
a court-yard  58  feet  broad  at  the  south  end.  The  walls 
varied  from  4^  to  6^  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rooms  from 
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9J  to  15  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  south  end  of  the  main 
building  there  is  a mined  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the 
court-yard  through  a gap  in  the  outer  wall,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  position  of  the  main  entrance.  I conclude  that 
this  mound  was  the  remains  of  a monastery  attached  to  the 
great  temple. 

No.  39  is  a small  ruined  tope,  which  was  opened  by 
Nur  without  result.  No.  40  is  a large  ruined  tope,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  a square  enclosure,  distant  1,200  feet  to 
the  north  of  the  two  great  ruins  just  described,  and  due 
north  also  of  the  gates  of  Sir-Kap  and  Hatial.  This  was 
also  explored  by  Nur,  who  states  that  he  found  only  a large 
polished  yellow  slab,  which  he  sold  to  a goldsmith  of  Bawal 
Pindi  for  one  rupee,  who  re-sold  it  for  five  rupees  to  form  the 
the  tombstone  of  a British  soldier.  The  stupa  is  now  a mere 
heap  of  stones  ; but  after  clearing  away  the  loose  stones,  I 
was  able  to  measure  the  undisturbed  part  of  the  structure, 
which  was  upwards  of  40  feet  in  diameter.  The  tope  was 
surrounded  by  a square  enclosure  containing  about  30  cells 
for  the  attendant  monks.  The  arrangement  of  this  enclo- 
sure, as  far  as  I could  trace  it,  was  as  follows  : The  central 

stupa,  about  45  feet  in  diameter,  was  surrounded  by  open 
cloisters  8 feet  wide,  forming  a square  of  90  feet,  behind 
which  were  the  cells  of  the  monks,  each  9^  feet  broad  and 
14|  feet  long.  The  outer  wall  of  the  monastery  was  3 feet 
and  the  inner  wall  2 feet  thick,  the  whole  building  forming 
a square  of  145  feet  outside.  The  entrance  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  south  face  towards  the  city.  Outside  the  north-east 
corner  there  was  a small  ruined  temple  which  had  been 
opened  by  the  villagers.  This  large  stupa,  standing  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Babar-khanct  land  I believe  to  have  been 
the  famous  monument  which  Asoka  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Buddha  had  made  an  offering  of  his  head.  The 
remains  of  dentils  and  other  carved  stones  show  that  this 
stupa  must  have  been  similar  in  its  architectural  ornamen- 
tation to  the  Manikyala  and  Balar  Topes. 

No.  41  is  a small  ruined  tope  situated  1,500  feet  to 
the  west  of  the  last,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  Tabra  Nala.  This  was  explored  by  Nur,  who 
states  that  he  discovered  in  it,  along  with  the  usual  frag- 
ments of  bone  and  heads,  a copper  plate  inscription  broken 
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in  two  pieces,  which  was  given  to  the  Commissioner.  From 
memory  Nur  drew  the  size  of  the  plate  on  a piece  of  paper 
as  inches  long  and  2 inches  broad.  The  plate  was  seen 
by  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  Shah-dheri,  all  of  whom 
agreed  that  it  was  broken  in  two  pieces,  but  they  differed 
as  to  its  length  from  8 fingers  or  6 inches,  to  1 span  or  9 
inches.  From  this  description  of  the  plate  I felt  quite 
satisfied  that  it  must  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Roberts’  Taxila 
plate,  and  this  conclusion  has  been  since  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Roberts  himself,  who  has  kindly  informed  me  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  when  lie  was  encamped  at  Hasan 
Abdal,  the  man  who  brought  the  plate  to  him  said  that  he 
had  found  it  in  the  lands  of  a village  some  miles  to  the 
east  of  Hasan  Abdal.  As  the  place  of  discovery  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Nur  is  exactly  9 miles  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Hasan 
Abdal,  I think  that  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
plates  is  most  complete  and  satisfactory.  Eut  one  difficulty 
still  remains  to  be  explained,  which  is,  the  position  of  the 
place  of  discovery  with  respect  to  Taxila  itself.  In  the 
inscription  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  “ deposit  of  a 
relic  of  Sakyamuni  was  made  by  the  Satrap  Liako  Kusuluho, 
in  the  district  named  Chhemci,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city 
of  Taxila.”  Now,  the  place  of  discovery,  according  to  Nur, 
lies  almost  due  north  of  the  old  city,  although  it  is  N.  N.  E. 
from  the  large  village  of  Shah-dheri.  The  only  probable 
explanation  which  I can  suggest  is  the  possibility  of  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  my  informant  Nur,  whose  explora- 
tions have  been  so  numerous  that  his  memory  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  failed  in  retaining  the  details  of  his 
discoveries.  His  first  statement  made  to  myself  referred 
the  deposit  to  No.  40,  but  a fortnight  afterwards  he  changed 
it  to  No.  41,  and  as  he  adhered  to  this  latter  statement 
during  the  rest  of  my  stay  near  Shah-dheri,  I have  assigned 
the  discovery  to  that  monument.  His  own  wife,  however, 
who,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  was  the  first  to 
inform  me  of  the  finding  of  this  plate,  referred  the  discovery 
to  one  of  the  ruined  topes  of  Gangu  or  Cliiti,  she  could  not 
remember  which.  As  Nur  himself  was  evidently  uncertain 
whether  the  copper-plate  inscription  was  found  in  No.  40  or 
41,  I feel  inclined  to  accept  the  wife’s  remembrance  of  the 
place  of  discovery  as  pointing  to  a more  easterly  site  than 
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No.  41.*  I visited  Chiti  myself,  where  I was  informed  by 
five  different  witnesses  that  no  inscription  of  any  kind  had 
been  discovered  there,  hut  they  had  heard  that  an  inscribed 
copper-plate  in  two  pieces  had  been  found  near  Shah-dheri. 
The  ruined  monuments  of  Gdngu  have  already  been  des- 
cribed as  lying  within  half  a mile  of  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  old  city.  The  balance  of  evidence,  I think,  is  there- 
fore in  favor  of  the  discovery  having  been  made  in  one  of 
the  Gangu  Topes,  to  -which  Nur  has  ascribed  the  deposits  of 
the  crystal  hansas  with  the  gold  inscription,  and  of  the  two 
stone  hansas  without  inscription.  To  one  of  these,  either 
No.  32  or  No.  36,  I would  assign  the  deposit  of  the  relic 
of  Buddha  with  Mr.  Roberts’  Taxila  plate,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Nur’s  memory  may  possibly  have  failed  him  as 
to  the  exact  spots  in  which  his  discoveries  were  made.  The 
following  amended  translation  of  this  important  inscription 
has  been  given  by  Professor  Dowson  :f  “ In  the  year  seventy- 
eight  of  the  great  king,  the  great  Moga,  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month  Panemos.  On  this  notable  occasion,  the 
Satrap  of  Chhahara  and  Chukhsa,  by  name  Liako  Kusuluko, 
deposits  a relic  of  the  holy  Sakyamuni  in  the  Sepatiko,  estab- 
lished in  the  country  called  Chhema,  north-east  of  the  city 
of  Taxila,  in  honour  of  the  collective  body  of  worshippers 
and  of  all  the  Buddhas  ; for  the  honouring  of  his  father 
and  mother,  for  the  long  life,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  the 
satrap’s  son  and  wife,  for  the  honouring  of  all  his  brothers 
and  relatives,  and  for  making  known  his  great  liberality, 
fame,  and  success.”  J 

No.  42  is  a very  large  ruined  mound  situated  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  great 
Jhandiala-ka-dheri.  It  is  between  300  and  400  feet  square 
at  base,  and  31^  feet  in  height.  It  is  well  known  to  the 


* This  opinion  has  since  been  verified  by  Mr.  Delmerick,  who,  as  Assistant  Commissioner, 
lias  had  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  most  exact  information.  The 
inscribed  copper  plate  was  actually  found  in  a ruiued  tope  in  the  village  of  Thupki  inside  the 
boundary  of  the  old  city  of  Sir-Sukh,  just  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Shah-dheri.  The  two 
places  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  of  which  Liako  was  the  Satrap,  are  Clihahara  and  Chukhsa, 
which  in  the  Western  Panjab  would  have  been  pronounced  Tshahara  and  Tsukh,  just  as 
Chhatrapa  was  pronounced  Tshatrapa  or  Satrap.  Tsukh  may,  therefore,  be  the  ruined  city 
now  called  Sir-Sukh  ; but  of  Chhahara  or  Tshahara,  and  Chhema  or  Tshema,  I am  not  able 
at  present  to  offer  any  identification. 

t Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1863,  p.  421. 

I See  Plate  LIX.,  fig.  2,  for  a transcript  of  the  original  of  this  inscription. 
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people  under  tlie  name  of  Seri-Ici-pind,  or  Siri-lci-pind , 
which,  I think,  may  possibly  refer  to  the  bira  or  “ head- 
offering”  of  Buddha.  I made  several  superficial  excavations 
on  the  top  of  the  mound,  which  brought  to  light  only  the 
foundations  of  some  modem  buildings.  I dug  also  a large 
well  in  the  middle,  which  was  carried  down  to  a depth  of  12 
feet.  Amongst  quantities  of  broken  stones  and  ashes,  I 
found  a single  small  pillar  of  a Buddhist  railing  of  a some- 
what novel  pattern,  marked  with  an  Arian  letter,  which,  I 
think,  must  be  intended  for  a numerical  figure,  as  I have 
found  several  of  the  Mathura  pillars  numbered  in  the  same 
wTay.  The  piller  is  only  18^  inches  in  height,  and  3^  by  3 
inches  thick.  The  front  face  is  bevelled  on  both  edges  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  the  sockets  for  the  reception  of  the  rails 
are  single  segments  with  flat  backs,  instead  of  the  usual 
double  segments.  This  pillar  must  have  formed  part  of  a 
railing  round  some  holy  tree  or  small  object  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  great  monastery,  which,  I presume,  once  covered  the 
Seri-lci-pind  mound.  No.  43  is  a small  mined  tope  on  the 
west  side  of  No.  42,  which  has  long  ago  been  opened  by  the 
villagers.* 

No.  44  is  a ruined  tope  in  the  village  of  Thupkia , 
inside  the  ruined  city  of  Sir-Sukh. 

In  closing  my  account  of  the  extensive  ruins  near 
Shali-dheri,  wdiicli  I have  endeavoured  to  identify  with  the 
famous  Taxila  of  the  Greeks,  I may  remark  that  the  iden- 
tification is  most  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the  bearings 
and  distances  of  the  next  two  places  visited  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  both  of  wiiich  will  be  now  described  under  the 
names  of  Hasan  Abdal  and  Baoti  Pind.  The  ruins  at  these 
places  form,  what  may  be  called,  the  western  group  of  the 
suburban  or  outlying  remains  of  Taxila,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Punjab. 

VIII.  HASAN  ABDAL. 

At  70  li,  or  Ilf  miles,  to  the  north-west  of  Taxila, 
Hwren  Thsang  visited  the  tank  of  the  Serpent  King  Eldpatra . 

* Mr.  Delmerick  has  since  made  a discovery  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  : “ To 

the  west  of  Seri-ki-Pind,  about  a gunshot  from  the  village,  at  a spot  called  Thupi,  about  8 
feet  below  the  surface”  was  found  a stone  box,  holding  a wooden  box,  which  held  a silver 
box,  inside  which  was  a gold  box,  containing  some  small  pearls,  bits  of  gold,  &c.  The 
stone  box  was  found  in  a square  compartment,  near  which  in  a mass  of  earth  was  found 
a small  roll  of  very  thin  silver,  scarcely  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  very  friable,  containing  an 
inscription  in  Arian  letters. — See  Panjab  Government  Gazette. 
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It  was  100  paces,  or  about  250  feet,  in  circuit,  and  its  pure 
and  limpid  waters  were  fringed  with  lotus  flowers  of  different 
colours.  Both  the  direction  and  distance  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  point  to  Ilasan  Abdal,  which  bears  north-west  10 
miles  distant  from  Shah-dheri  by  the  new  main  road,  and 
at  least  11  miles  by  either  of  the  two  old  roads.  This 
agreement  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  famous 
spring  of  Baba-Wali,  or  Panja-Sahib,  as  it  is  now  called  by 
the  Sikhs.  The  shrine  of  the  saint  is  situated  on  the  peak 
of  a lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  about  one  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  town.  At  the  north-west  foot  of  this  hill  numerous 
springs  of  pure  limpid  water  gusli  out  of  the  ground,  and 
form  a clear  and  rapid  rill  which  falls  into  the  7 Vah  rivulet, 
about  half  a mile  to  the  west  of  the  town.  The  tank  of 
Baba-Wali,  or  Panja-Sahib  is  a small  square  reservoir  of 
clear  water,  which  was  full  of  fisli  on  both  occasions  when 
I have  visited  the  place,  in  1818  and  1861.  It  is  surrounded 
by  small  dilapidated  brick  temples,  and  on  the  west  side 
the  water  gushes  out  from  beneath  a rock  marked  with  a 
rude  representation  of  a hand,  which  the  Sikhs  ascribe  to 
their  founder  Baba  Nanak.  The  place  has  been  briefly 
described  by  Elphinstone,  Moorcroft,  Burnes,  and  Hugel, 
but  the  legend  of  the  spring  is  given  by  Moorcroft  alone. 
Both  he  and  Elphinstone  take  Baba-Wali  and  Ilasan  Abdal 
for  one  and  the  same  person.  But,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation which  I received,  Baba-Wali,  Kandari,  was  a saint 
from  Kandahar,  whose  zidrat,  or  shrine,  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  while  Ilasan,  surnamed  Abdal,  or  the  “ mad,”  was  a 
Gujar , who  built  the  Sardi  which  still  goes  by  his  name,  and 
whose  tomb  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  as  stated  by  Moorcroft. 

In  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang,  A.  D.  G30,  the  legend 
of  the  place  referred  to  the  Naga  or  Serpent  King  of  the 
fountain,  named  Bldpatra.  Whenever  the  people  wanted 
rain  or  fine  weather,  they  proceeded  to  the  tank  in 
company  with  some  Sramancis  or  ascetic  Buddhists,  and 
snapping  their  fingers,  invoked  the  Naga’s  aid  in  a mild 
voice,  and  at  once  obtained  their  wishes.  This  is  the 
Buddhist  legend,  which  was  probably  succeeded  by  a 
Brahmanical  version,  and  that  again  by  a Muhammadan 
one,  and  the  last,  in  its  turn,  has  given  way  to  the  Sikh 
legend  related  by  Moorcroft.*  According  to  this  accurate 


* Travels,  II.,  319. 
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traveller,  the  block  of  stone  from  which  the  holy  spring 
gushes  forth  is  “ supposed  to  have  been  sanctified  by  a 
miracle  wrought  there  by  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh 
faith.  Nanak,  coming  to  the  place  fatigued  and  thirsty, 
thought  he  had  a claim  upon  the  hospitality  of  his  brother 
ascetic,  and  invoked  the  spirit  of  Baba  Wali  for  a cup  of 
water.  The  Muhammadan  saint,  indignant  at  the  presump- 
tion of  an  unbeliever,  replied  to  his  application  by  throwing 
a stone  at  him  of  several  tons  weight.  Nanak  caught  the 
missile  in  his  hand,  and  then  placed  it  on  the  ground,  leav- 
ing the  impression  of  his  fingers  upon  its  hard  substance. 
At  the  same  time  he  commanded  water  to  flow  from  it,  and 
this  constituted  the  rill  here  observable.”  It  is  from  this 
story  that  the  place  has  received  the  Sikh  name  of  JPanja- 
Sdhib,  or  the  holy  “hand-mark”  of  Nanak. 

The  above  is  the  usual  story  of  the  Sikh  priests,  hut  on 
enquiring  amongst  the  Muhammadans,  I was  referred  to  a 
Fakir  at  the  tomb  of  Hasan  Abdal  from  -whom  I received 
the  following  curious  version  of  the  legend  : “ Janak 

Raja  had  two  servants,  named  Moti  Ram  and  Nanak.  On 
the  occasion  of  a particular  sacrifice,  the  Raja  appointed 
separate  duties  to  each  of  his  servants,  and  amongst  them 
Moti  Ram  was  appointed  to  keep  the  door,  and  Nanak  to 
remove  the  leaves  in  which  the  food  had  been  wrapped. 
During  the  ceremony,  a dog  rushed  in  through  the  door 
towards  the  Raja.  Moti  Ram  followed  the  dog  and  broke 
its  back  with  a stick,  when  he  was  severely  reproved  by 
Nanak  for  his  cruelty.  Raja  Janak  then  addressed  his  two 
servants  saying, — £ Moti  Ram,  you  have  behaved  as  a 
Mlechlia,  but  you,  Nanak,  as  a man  full  of  compassion.  In 
the  Kal-jug  you  will  both  be  born  again  ; Nanak  in  Kalu 
Katri’s  house  in  Talwandi,  and  Moti  Ram  as  Wali  in  the 
house  of  a Mogal  in  Kandar.’  When  Baba  Nanak  was  re- 
born, he  went  to  Wali’s  house  in  Kandar  and  said,  4 Do  you 
remember  me?’  ‘No  said  Wali,  hut  do  you  open  my  eyes  !’ 
Then  Nanak  opened  the  eyes  of  Wali,  and  he  saw  and  re- 
membered his  former  birth,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  former 
companion.  Nanak  then  turned  Wali  into  loind  and  him- 
self into  toater,  and  they  came  both  to  the  town  of  Haro, 
which  is  now  called  Hasan  Abdal,  when  Nanak  placed  his 
hand  on  the  rock,  and  they  resumed  their  shapes.  But  ever 
since  then  the  pure  water  has  never  ceased  gushing  forth 

18 
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from  the  rock,  ancl  the  pleasant  breeze  has  never  ceased 
playing  about  the  town  of  Haro.” 

In  this  form  of  the  story  I think  that  I can  recognize  a 
genuine  Buddhist  legend,  which  may  be  almost  completely 
restored  to  its  early  form  by  substituting  the  name  of 
Buddha  for  that  of  Nanak,  and  the  name  of  the  N&ga  King, 
Elapatra,  for  that  of  Moti  Bam.  The  last  was  the  cruel 
serpent  who  destroyed  life , or,  as  Hwen  Thsang  says,  the 
Elapatra  tree,  while  the  first  was  the  compassionate  Buddha, 
who,  pitying  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  must  have  overcome 
and  converted  the  N&ga.  In  the  substitution  of  the  dog  of 
the  Eakir’s  legend  for  the  tree  of  Hwen  Thsang,  I think 
that  we  may  detect  a Muhammadan  version  in  which  the 
IVali  perhaps  played  the  most  conspicuous  part.  The  name 
of  Kandar,  also,  I would  refer  to  the  neighbouring  district, 
of  Gandhara,  across  the  Indus,  as  a more  probable  locality 
for  the  scene  of  the  original  Hindu  legend.  I would  also 
refer  the  obtainment  of  the  wind  and  water  of  the  Eakir’s 
version  to  the  old  legend  of  Hwen  Thsang,  who  relates  that, 
whenever  the  people  wanted  ‘ rain’  (or  c fine  weather’)  or  in 
other  words,  “ water  and  wind,”  they  invoked  the  Naga  of 
the  tank.  The  whole  story  is  eminently  Buddistical,  and 
its  evident  connection  with  the  legend  of  Hwen  Thsang  is 
a most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  clear  spring 
of  Hasan  Abdal  with  the  Naga  fountain  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim.  It  is  equally  also  a proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
vast  ruins  near  Shali-dheri  with  the  ancient  Taxila. 

The  accuracy  of  this  identification  is  supported  by  the 
existence  of  several  Buddhist  ruins  near  the  well  known 
cypress  garden  of  the  Mogal  Emperors.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  a large  and  lofty  mound,  about  20  feet  high 
on  its  north  face,  but  50  on  its  south  face  towards  the  garden, 
which  is  close  by  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivulet.  On 
this  mound  I traced  the  ruins  of  a monastery,  200  feet  square, 
and  of  a large  stupa,  both  of  which  had  been  pulled  down 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  works  of  the  Mogal  Emperors. 
Amongst  the  ruins  of  the  stupa,  one  of  my  servants  picked 
up  a piece  of  copper  vessel,  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  one-half  of  a square  copper  Greco-Bactrian  coin. 
Eight  hundred  feet  to  the  east  of  these  ruins  there  is  another 
lofty  mound  on  which  I traced  the  foundation  walls  of  a 
large  square  building,  which  was  probably  a temple.  To 
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the  south  of  the  last,  and  due  east  from  the  garden,  there 
is  a third  mound  of  smaller  dimensions  which  I take  to  he 
the  remains  of  a temple.  All  these  mounds  are  covered 
with  large  cut  stones  and  fragments  of  pottery.* 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  Haro , 
which  is  most  likely  true,  as  the  large  stream,  only  three 
miles  to  the  westward,  is  called  the  Haro  River.  I was  told, 
however,  hy  one  of  the  Sikh  priests,  that  the  place  was 
formelv  called  Bat-karad,  which  he  referred  to  some  kind  of 
Bat,  or  Banian  tree.  But  I think  it  more  probable  that  this 
name  is  only  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  but-kadah,  or 
“ idol-house,”  which  was  the  common  term  applied  by  the 
Muhammadan  conquerors  to  all  the  Indian  temples;  and  I 
would  refer  the  name  to  the  large  ruined  temple  on  the 
second  mound  to  the  east  of  the  monastery  and  stupa,  and  to 
the  north-east  of  the  cypress  garden. 

IX.  BAOTI  PIND. 

On  leaving  the  Ndga  fountain,  Hwen  Thsang  proceeded 
about  30  li,  or  5 miles,  to  the  south-east,  to  a gorge  between 
two  mountains,  where  there  was  a stupa  built  by  Asoka, 
about  100  feet  in  height.  This  was  the  place  where  Sakya 
Buddha  was  said  to  have  predicted  the  period  when  the  future 
Maitreya  Buddha  should  appear;  besides  the  stupa  there 
was  a monastery  which  had  been  in  ruins  for  a long  time. 
The  distance  points  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baoti  Pind, 
where  I found  the  ruins  of  a large  town  and  of  several 
Buddhist  monuments.  But  the  bearing  is  east,  which  it 
certainly  should  be,  as  a south-east  direction  would  have 
carried  the  pilgrim  far  away  from  the  hills  into  the  open 
plain  about  half  way  to  Kala-ka-Sarai.  Baoti-Pind  is  a 
small  village  situated  on  an  ancient  mound,  or  pind,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Baoti  or  Boti  Nala,  and  at  the  west  end 
of  a rocky  hill  which  stretches  as  far  as  the  Haro  River. 
In  the  “ gorge”  between  the  Baoti  ridge  and  the  Hasan 
Abdal  ridge,  there  is  a small  hill  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square  which  is  usually  called  Langar-kot,  but  is  also  known 
as  Srikot. f This  was  the  name  of  the  fort,  which  was  formed 
by  closing  the  open  side  of  the  hill  with  a strong  wall.  The 


* See  Plate  LX.,  for  a map  of  Hasan  Abdal. 
f See  Tlate  LX.,  for  a map  of  Baoti  Pind. 
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north  side  is  about  1,500  feet  in  length,  and  each  of  the 
other  three  sides  about  2,000  feet,  which  would  make  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  place  just  one  mile  and  a half.  The 
remains  of  numerous  buildings  and  tanks  are  traceable  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  fort,  and  of  walls  and  towers  along 
the  crests  of  the  ridge.  The  hill  is  everywhere  very  rocky, 
but  on  the  north  and  east  sides  it  is  precipitous  and  inacces- 
sible. The  highest  point  of  the  ridge  is  at  the  north-east 
angle,  which  is  about  300  feet  above  the  fields.  On  this 
point  there  are  the  remains  of  a large  stupa,  which  is  visible 
for  many  miles  all  round.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
it  by  its  square  appearance,  as  seen  from  my  camp  near 
Shah-dheri,  from  which  it  bore  north-west  about  7 miles 
distant.  On  enquiry  I was  told  that  it  was  certainly  a tope, 
and  that  it  had  not  been  opened  : and  as  its  position  corre- 
sponded almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  Maitreya  Stupa  as 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  I judged  that  it  might  possibly 
be  the  actual  stupa  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Asoka. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  I found  the  remains  of 
a small  monastery,  70  feet  long  by  58  feet  broad,  from  which 
a flight  of  30  steps  led  to  a wide  platform,  on  which  stood 
the  ruined  tope,  65  feet  in  diameter.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
room,  the  platform  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape.  The 
east  and  west  faces  are  parallel, — the  former  being  100  feet 
in  length,  and  the  latter  only  50  feet.  The  south  face,  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  these,  is  90  feet  long,  but  the  north 
face  is  115  feet.  The  whole  is  17  feet  in  height  above  the 
monastery,  and  the  ruins  of  the  stupa  rise  17  feet  more  above 
the  platform  After  all  these  measurements  had  been  made, 

1 found  that  the  west  side  of  the  stupa,  which  is  the  most 
accessible,  must  have  been  removed  by  the  villagers,  and 
that  the  opening  which  had  afterwards  been  made  from  the 
top  was  not  in  the  middle  of  the  structure,  and  consequently 
that  the  deposit,  if  any  existed,  would  still  be  intact.  At  8 
feet  from  the  top  my  excavation  came  upon  a small  chamber, 

2 feet  square,  formed  of  cut  stones,  which  was  filled  up 
solid  with  rough  stones.  The  work  was  continued  down 
to  14  feet  where  the  whole  breadth  of  the  chamber  was 
covered  with  a single  slab.  On  removing  this  slab,  the 
workmen  found  a large  red  earthen-ware  vessel,  of  the 
common  spherical  form  with  a narrow  neck,  imbedded  in  red 
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earth.  As  the  chamber  continued  below  this  level,  the  work 
was  carried  on  down  to  22  feet,  where  all  trace  of  the  square 
shaft  being  lost,  the  work  was  stopped.  The  earthen-ware 
vessel  was  about  one-third  part  filled  with  fine  red  clay, 
amongst  which  I found  a gold  coin  of  about  A.  D.  500  or 
600,  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  Panjab 
and  N.  W.  India.*  The  other  objects  were  a small  flat 
circle  of  gold,  with  a bead  drop  in  the  middle,  a minute  silver 
coin  much  worn,  some  small  colored  beads,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  bone.  The  state  of  this  deposit  shows  that  it  had 
never  been  disturbed,  but  the  presence  of  the  gold  coin  proves 
that  the  stupa  is  not  older  than  A.  P.  500,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  cannot  be  the  Maitreya  stupa  which  was  build  by  Asoka. 

The  ruins  of  Booti  Pind  occupy  several  lofty  mounds 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baoti  Nala,  to  the  north  and  south 
of  the  modern  village.  The  ancient  coins,  which  are  found 
there  in  considerable  numbers,  show  that  the  place  must  have 
been  inhabited  long  before  the  time  of  Asoka.  But  the  natural 
advantages  which  the  site  possesses  in  its  never  failing  springs 
of  water  are  so  great  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
position  must  have  been  occupied  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
The  chief  spring,  called  the  “ Mir  Sahib  fountain,”  which  is  in 
the  bed  of  the  Nala  between  the  village  and  Laugar-kot,  gushes 
out  in  a copious  stream,  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  turn 
two  mills.  To  the  south-east  of  the  village  there  are  the 
remains  of  one  large  square  building  which  looks  almost  too 
large  for  a monastery,  and  which  may  have  been  a country 
seat  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Taxila.  Amongst  its  ruins  I 
found  a considerable  quantity  of  lapis  lazuli  in  small  frag- 
ments, just  such  as  I afterwards  discovered  scattered  over 
the  Bir  mound  near  Shah-dheri,  but  which  are  not  found 
at  all  amongst  the  monastic  remains  of  Manikyala.  Por 
these  reasons  I believe  that  the  foundations  of  the  large 
square  building  to  the  south-east  of  Baoti  Pind  must  have 
belonged  to  some  place  of  the  laity,  rather  than  to  a 
monastery  or  other  religious  edifice.  To  the  east  of  the 
village  I found  a ruined  stupa  which  had  been  opened 
by  the  people,  who  professed  to  have  made  no  dis- 
covery in  it.  They  told  the  same  story  at  first  of  another 
stupa  to  the  north  of  the  village,  but  as  I had  received 
certain  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  a crystal  hansa,  or 


# See  Wilson’s  Ariana  Antiqua,  Plate  XVIII.,  figs.  27  and  28. 
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goose,  in  this  north  tope,  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge 
it.  According  to  the  villagers,  the  discovery  consisted  of  a 
crystal  frog  (the  hansa  with  closely  packed  wings)  which 
was  deposited  in  a stone  box.  The  box  was  broken,  and  the 
headmen  of  the  village  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of 
the  crystal  goose,  which  was  at  length  taken  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  who  told  them  to  settle  the  matter  amongst 
themselves.  It  was  afterwards  offered  for  sale  in  Rawal 
Pindi,  but  as  the  dealers  said  it  was  of  no  value,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  soon  forgotten  and  lost. 

Baoti  Pind  is  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Hasan 
Abdal  towards  Haripur  in  Hazara.  The  name  is  most  pro- 
bably a modern  one,  but  that  of  Langar-kot  is,  I think,  an 
old  one.  The  people  have  no  tradition  about  the  place, 
except  that  the  fort  had  belonged  to  Raja  Sir-kap,  the  anta- 
gonist of  Bctsdlu,  whose  name  is  associated  with  all  the  old 
cities  in  the  Sindh -Sagar  Doab.  The  story  of  Rasalu  has 
been  well  told  by  General  Abbott,  but  the  legend  of  Sir-leap 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  still  remains  to  be  unravelled. 
I propose  to  attempt  this  hereafter. 

X.  BALA  It. 

The  tope  of  Balar  has  been  described  by  Burnes  and 
noticed  by  General  Court.  It  stands  in  a most  commanding 
position  on  the  last  spur  of  the  long  range  of  hills  which 
forms  the  north  boundary  of  the  Haro  Valley.  It  can  be 
seen  by  a traveller  along  the  high  road  for  a length  of  8 
miles  from  Kala-ka-Sarai  to  "YYah.  It  is  5^  miles  to  the 
north  of  Sliah-dheri,  on  the  east  side  of  the  high  road  lead- 
ing to  Haripur  in  Hazara,  and  about  half  a mile  to  the 
north  of  the  Haro  River.  When  Burnes  saw  the  tope,  it 
was  still  in  good  preservation,  except  on  the  side  where  the 
Native  Chief  had  opened  it.  As  he  describes  a square  shaft 
or  chamber  of  cut  stone,  it  is  certain  that  the  tope  must 
have  contained  some  deposit,  and  most  probably  one  of 
some  value,  as  the  people  attribute  the  opening  to  General 
Ventura,  which  we  know  to  be  false,  as  General  Court  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  “ large  tope  at  Pahler  was  explored 
by  the  Native  Chief.”  I presume  that  this  notice  refers 
to  the  Gakar  Chief  of  Khanpur  on  the  Haro,  but  the  pre- 
sent Chief  declared  to  me  that  the  tope  was  opened  long 
before  the  time  of  his  predecessor. 
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Burnes’  description,  of  tlie  Balar  tope  as  50  feet  high 
and  like  that  of  Manikyala  is  sufficiently  correct,  but  the 
sketch  published  in  his  travels  will  give  a very  erroneous 
idea  of  the  true  form  of  the  building.  Its  design  was,  in 
all  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  great  Manikyala  tope, 
namely,  a hemispherical  dome  with  a cylindrical  plinth  of 
the  same  width,  supported  on  a base  of  a greater  diameter, 
which  gave  a raised  pathway  round  the  building  for  the 
perambulation  of  devout  Buddhists.  All  this  is  lost  sight 
of  in  Burnes’  sketch,  which  represents  the  lower  part  of 
the  building  as  sloping  inwards,  something  like  the  Colum- 
bus egg-liouse  of  the  King  of  Oudh.  The  fact  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  outer  facing  of  the  lower  part  beneath  the  line 
of  pilasters,  has  fallen  down,  so  that  the  present  base  of 
the  building  is  really  smaller  than  its  body.  But  since 
Burnes  saw  the  tope,  other  excavations  have  been  made 
which  have  brought  down  about  one-third  of  the  structure 
on  the  east  side,  and  the  building  is  now  in  such  a tottering 
and  dangerous  state  that  it  cannot  possibly  last  more  than 
a few  years  longer.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  my  visit 
to  the  Balar  tope  was  made  while  it  was  still  standing,  so 
that  I was  able  to  take  the  necessary  measurements  and 
drawings  for  the  correction  of  the  inaccurate  sketch  given 
by  Burnes.* 

At  present  the  Balar  tope  is  about  43  feet  in  height 
above  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  but  as  the  top  of  the 
building  is  much  dilapidated,  the  original  height  of  the 
dome  must  have  been  a feet  more.  By  the  mean  of  three 
measurements,  I found  the  diameter  to  be  44  feet,  and  the 
cylindrical  plinth  9^  feet  high  at  a distance  of  15^  feet 
above  the  rock.  These  numbers  give  a total  height  of  47 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  hemisphere,  but  the  finished  building, 
with  its  square  pinnacle,  surmounted  by  several  tiers  of 
umbrellas,  could  not  have  been  less  than  80  or  90  feet  in 
height.  The  plinth  is  divided,  like  that  of  the  Manikyala 
tope,  into  two  distinct  portions  by  a broad  belt  of  bold 
mouldings,  the  upper  half  being  ornamented  with  a line  of 
deep  dentils,  and  the  lower  half  with  a row  of  32  pilasters. 
The  pilasters  are  4 feet  4 inches  from  centre  to  centre, 
which,  multiplied  by  32,  gives  a circumference  of  138  feet 

* See  Plate  LXI.  for  a view  of  this  tope,  and  Plate  LIV.  for  the  position  of  Balar  in 
the  map  of  Taxila.  Burnes’  view  will  be  found  in  his  Travels  into  Bokhara.,  I,  p.  71. 
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8 inches,  and  a diameter  of  44  feet,  as  noted  above.  The 
upper  abacus  of  the  pilasters  is  very  broad,  and  stretches 
over  about  one-third  of  the  intercolumniation  on  each  side. 
All  the  pilasters  and  the  projecting  bands  of  mouldings  are 
made  of  Kankar  blocks  probably  for  the  facility  of  working, 
as  it  is  a much  softer  material  than  the  blue  rock  of  the 
bill  of  which  the  body  of  the  tope  is  built. 

About  50  feet  to  the  south-east  there  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a smaller  tope  ; and  at  168  feet  to  the  east  there 
are  the  remains  of  a very  large  establishment  of  buildings. 
The  nearest  portion  consists  of  a number  of  rooms 
forming  a block,  131  feet  in  length,  from  north  to 
south,  and  73  feet  in  breadth,  beyond  which  there  is  an  open 
space  or  court-yard,  139  feet  broad,  and  then  another  suite 
of  rooms  covering  a space  56  feet  wide.  To  the  north-east  of 
the  last,  there  are  the  remains  of  a third  building,  75  feet 
long  by  67  feet  broad.  All  these  remains  I take  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a large  religious  establishment,  which  consisted  of 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  distinct  monasteries,  and  two  stupas. 
Prom  the  unusual  size  of  the  larger  monastery,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  the  establishment  was  one  of  considerable 
importance. 

XT.  BADARPUR. 

Badarpur  is  a small  hamlet  situated  4 miles  to  the 
nortli-easf  of  Shah-dheri,  and  3 miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Sir-Kap .*  Its  tope  is  one  of  the  three  largest  in  the 

Panjab,  being  equalled  in  size  only  by  the  two  great  stupas 
of  Manikyala  and  Shahpur.  It  is  now  very  much  ruined, 
hut  it  is  still  40  feet  high,  with  a diameter  of  88  feet  at  18 
feet  above  the  ground.  All  the  cut  facing  stones  are  gone, 
and  the  building  is  altogether  so  much  dilapidated  that  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  its  original  diameter  must  have  been 
upwards  of  100  feet.  The  people  are  unanimous  in  ascrib- 
ing its  opening  to  General  Ventura.  I heard  the  same  story 
in  four  different  villages,  and  all  its  details  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  Gakar  Ilaja  of  Khanpur.  This  tope  was 
not  opened,  as  usual,  by  a shaft  sunk  from  the  top,  or  by  a 
gallery  driven  from  the  side,  but  by  too  deep  broad  cuts 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  building,  like  that  which  was 


* Plate  LVII.,  Map  of  Shah-dheri,  for  the  position  of  Badarpur  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner. 
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made  through  the  Cliir  Tlmp , or  “ split  tope,”  of  Shahpur. 
In  Ihe  Badarpur  Tope  one  great  cut,  15  feet  broad,  has  been 
made  light  through  from  east  to  west,  a little  to  the  south 
of  the  centre.  This  is  met  by  another  cut,  16  feet  wide 
from  the  north,  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
building.  In  the  middle  of  this  excavation,  General  Ven- 
tura is  said  to  have  found  a complete  human  skeleton,  and  a 
silver  Sita-Rumi , or  coin,  with  figures  upon  it.  All  my  in- 
formants, who  belonged  to  five  different  places,  were  unani- 
mous about  the  discovery  of  the  full  length  skeleton,  and  I 
afterwards  found  that  the  fact  was  well  known  in  all  the 
neighbouring  villages.  In  1851,  however,  Major  Pearse  was 
informed  that  this  discovery  was  made  in  the  Tarnaiva  Tope, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter,  and  that  nothing  was 
found  in  the  Badarpur  Tope.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  General  Ventura  did  not  publish  the  result  of  his  explo- 
rations amongst  the  topes  of  the  Haro  Valley.  The  only 
notice  of  his  operations  that  we  possess  is  the  brief  state- 
ment of  General  Court  that  “ near  Khanpur  General  Ven- 
tura opened  several  cupolas.”*  Three  of  these  I have 
traced  through  the  reports  of  the  people,  but  their  accounts 
of  the  discoveries  are  generally  so  much  exaggerated  that 
I place  but  little  reliance  in  the  details  unless  they  are 
corroborated  by  other  testimony.  In  the  present  instance 
the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  a complete  skeleton  Avas  con- 
firmed by  Baja  Haidar  Baksh,  the  Gakar  Chief  of  Khdnpur, 
Avhose  intelligence  and  veracity  are  certainly  entitled  to 
every  respect.  The  deposit  of  the  entire  body,  instead  of 
a few  pieces  of  bone  from  the  burnt  ashes,  was  sometimes 
practised  by  the  Buddhists,  as  in  the  case  of  Kasyopa 
Buddha  near  Sravasti,  but  the  practice  was  so  rare  that  this 
Badarpur  deposit  is  the  first  and  only  example  that  has  yet 
been  met  with  amongst  the  many  hundreds  of  topes  that 
have  been  explored. 

The  Badarpur  stupa  stood  in  the  midst  of  a large  open 
court  upwards  of  200  feet  square,  with  some  considerable 
buildings  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  About  150  feet  to 
the  east  I traced  the  foundations  of  a great  monastery  with 
an  open  court-yard  of  147  feet  square  in  the  middle,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  cells  Avhich  increased  the  dimensions 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  V.,  p.  474. 
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to  upwards  of  200  feet  on  the  outside.  The  walls  varied 
from  2jr  to  3 feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  being  of  cut  stone. 
About  1,800  feet  to  the  east,  near  the  small  village  of  Bhera, 
there  are  the  remains  of  another  Tope  in  which  nothing  is 
said  to  have  been  found. 

XII.  JAOLI. 

The  large  village  of  Jaoli  is  situated  in  a gorge  between 
two  hills,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south-east 
of  Badarpur,  and  upwards  of  four  miles  to  the  east-north- 
east of  Shali-dheri.*  The  ancient  remains  consist  of  five 
ruined  topes  and  two  temples.  The  largest  of  the  topes 
is  said  to  have  been  opened  by  General  Ventura,  a second 
by  Major  Pearse,  and  the  others  by  the  villagers.  The  first 
is  situated  on  the  open  plain  at  the  north  foot  of  the  hill, 
half  way  towards  the  village  of  Dobandi,  by  which  name 
it  is  sometimes  called.  The  ruined  stupa,  marked  G.  on  the 
plan,  is  45  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high.  It  stands  in 
the  west  half  of  the  large  quadrangle,  200  feet  square,  the 
east  portion  being  divided  into  a small  open  court,  and  a 
monastery  surrounded  with  monk’s  cells.  According  to  one 
Avitness,  this  tope  contained  “ four  closed  copper  vessels 
with  chains.”  Their  contents  were  unknown,  as  they  were 
carried  off  unopened  by  General  Ventura.  According  to  a 
second  witness,  the  deposit  consisted  of  only  “ two  copper 
vessels,  of  which  one  was  full  of  silver  coins,  and  the  other 
empty.”  Other  witnesses  testified  to  the  discovery  of  “two 
or  four  copper  vessels,”  without  any  details  ; and  some  were 
uncertain  whether  the  copper  vessels  were  found  in  this 
tope,  or  in  the  Tarnawa  Tope,  which  will  be  described  here- 
after. In  1851  Major  Pearse  was  informed  that  the  dis- 
covery made  in  this  tope  by  Ventura  was  of  a vessel 
containing  1,000  silver  coins.  All  these  vague  and  perplex- 
ing statements  only  tend  to  increase  our  regret  that  General 
Ventura  should  have  left  no  account  of  his  explorations  in 
the  Haro  District,  which,  as  well  as  we  can  judge,  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 

The  second  tope,  marked  F.  on  the  plan,  is  situated  on 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village,  and  about  1,200  feet  to 
the  south-east  of  the  last.  I believe  this  to  be  the  tope  in 


# The  position  of  Jaoli  is  shown  in  the  map  of  Taxila,  Plate  LIV. 
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which  Major  Pearse  obtained  “ a little  silver  box  which  con- 
tained a very  large  but  valueless  emerald,  some  bones,  beads, 
and  gold  leaf,  along  with  a steatite  box  containing  Baetrian 
copper  coins  and  heads.”  The  other  ruins  are  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  village,  on  a long  narrow  ridge  from  200 
to  300  feet  in  height.  The  lowest  of  these,  marked  A.  on 
the  plan,  is  a small  ruined  stupa,  22^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
11  feet  high,  which  was  said  to  have  been  only  partially 
explored  by  the  villagers.  I continued  the  excavation  to  a 
depth  of  19^  feet,  until  it  reached  the  bare  rock,  without 
finding  any  trace  of  a relic  chamber.  I presume,  therefore, 
that  the  actual  deposit  of  this  tope  may  have  been  dis- 
covered long  ago  by  the  villagers,  and  was  cast  aside  as  of 
no  value  in  their  eyes.  Close  beside  this  tope  I traced  the 
foundations  of  a small  monastery.  At  a short  distance  to 
the  north  there  is  another  ruined  tope,  marked  B.  on  the 
plan,  which  has  also  been  opened  by  the  villagers,  who,  as 
usual,  profess  to  have  found  no  deposit  of  any  kind.  Close 
by,  on  the  north  side,  there  is  another  ruined  tope,  marked 
C.  on  the  plan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  opened  by  Major 
Pearse.  According  to  most  of  my  informants,  the  deposit  in 
this  tope  consisted  of  a golden  figure,  Sona-Jca-but,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  small  copper  stupa  which  was  discovered  by 
Major  Pearse  in  a tope  at  Jaoli  in  March  1851.  As  the 
copper  must  still  have  retained  some  traces  of  its  original 
gilding,  the  account  of  the  people  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  to  verify  the  nature  of  the  discovery.  At  a short 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  last,  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
small  square  temple,  marked  D.  on  the  plan,  which  has  been 
cleared  out  by  the  villagers.  To  the  east  of  this  temple,  and 
higher  up  the  hill,  there  are  the  square  basement  walls  of  a 
large  building,  marked  E.  on  the  plan,  which,  from  the  re- 
mains of  some  straight  walls,  I judged  to  he  a temple. 

XIII.  TARNAWA. 

Tarnawa  is  a small  village  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Haro 
River,  3 miles  to  the  south-wrest  of  Khanpur,  and  1^  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Jaoli.*  About  1,200  feet  to  the  west  of 
the  village  there  are  the  remains  of  a large  stupa,  marked  K. 


* See  Plate  LIV.,  Map  of  Taxila,  for  the  position  of  Jaoli. 
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to  upwards  of  200  feet  on  the  outside.  The  walls  varied 
from  to  3 feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  being  of  cut  stone. 
About  1,800  feet  to  the  east,  near  the  small  village  of  Bhera, 
there  are  the  remains  of  another  Tope  in  which  nothing  is 
said  to  have  been  found. 

XII.  JAOLI. 

The  large  village  of  Jaoli  is  situated  in  a gorge  between 
two  hills,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south-east 
of  Badarpur,  and  upwards  of  four  miles  to  the  east-north- 
east of  Shah-dheri.*  The  ancient  remains  consist  of  five 
ruined  topes  and  two  temples.  The  largest  of  the  topes 
is  said  to  have  been  opened  by  General  Ventura,  a second 
by  Major  Pearse,  and  the  others  by  the  villagers.  The  first 
is  situated  on  the  open  plain  at  the  north  foot  of  the  hill, 
half  way  towards  the  village  of  Dobandi,  by  which  name 
it  is  sometimes  called.  The  ruined  stupa,  marked  G.  on  the 
plan,  is  45  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high.  It  stands  in 
the  west  half  of  the  large  quadrangle,  200  feet  square,  the 
cast  portion  being  divided  into  a small  open  court,  and  a 
monastery  surrounded  with  monk’s  cells.  According  to  one 
witness,  this  tope  contained  “ four  closed  copper  vessels 
with  chains.”  Their  contents  were  unknown,  as  thev  were 
carried  off  unopened  by  General  Ventura.  According  to  a 
second  witness,  the  deposit  consisted  of  only  “ two  copper 
vessels,  of  which  one  was  full  of  silver  coins,  and  the  other 
empty.”  Other  witnesses  testified  to  the  discovery  of  “two 
or  four  copper  vessels,”  without  any  details  ; and  some  were 
uncertain  whether  the  copper  vessels  were  found  in  this 
tope,  or  in  the  Tarnawa  Tope,  which  will  be  described  here- 
after. In  1851  Major  Pearse  was  informed  that  the  dis- 
covery made  in  this  tope  by  Ventura  was  of  a vessel 
containing  1,000  silver  coins.  All  these  vague  and  perplex- 
ing statements  only  tend  to  increase  our  regret  that  General 
Ventura  should  have  left  no  account  of  his  explorations  in 
the  Haro  District,  which,  as  well  as  we  can  judge,  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 

The  second  tope,  marked  F.  on  the  plan,  is  situated  on 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village,  and  about  1,200  feet  to 
the  south-east  of  the  last.  I believe  this  to  he  the  tope  in 


* The  position  of  Jaoli  is  shown  in  the  map  of  Taxila,  Plate  LIV. 
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which  Major  Pearse  obtained  “ a little  silver  box  which  con- 
tained a very  large  hut  valueless  emerald,  some  bones,  beads, 
and  gold  leaf,  along  with  a steatite  box  containing  Bactrian 
copper  coins  and  beads.”  The  other  ruins  are  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  village,  on  a long  narrow  ridge  from  200 
to  300  feet  in  height.  The  lowest  of  these,  marked  A.  on 
the  plan,  is  a small  ruined  stupa,  22^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
11  feet  high,  which  was  said  to  have  been  only  partially 
explored  by  the  villagers.  I continued  the  excavation  to  a 
depth  of  19^  feet,  until  it  reached  the  bare  rock,  without 
finding  any  trace  of  a relic  chamber.  I presume,  therefore, 
that  the  actual  deposit  of  this  tope  may  have  been  dis- 
covered long  ago  by  the  villagers,  and  was  cast  aside  as  of 
no  value  in  their  eyes.  Close  beside  this  tope  I traced  the 
foundations  of  a small  monastery.  At  a short  distance  to 
the  north  there  is  another  ruined  tope,  marked  B.  on  the 
plan,  which  has  also  been  opened  by  the  villagers,  who,  as 
usual,  profess  to  have  found  no  deposit  of  any  kind.  Close 
by,  on  the  north  side,  there  is  another  ruined  tope,  marked 
C.  on  the  plan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  opened  by  Major 
Pearse.  According  to  most  of  my  informants,  the  deposit  in 
this  tope  consisted  of  a golden  figure,  Sona-ka-but,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  small  copper  stupa  which  was  discovered  by 
Major  Pearse  in  a tope  at  Jaoli  in  March  1851.  As  the 
copper  must  still  have  retained  some  traces  of  its  original 
gilding,  the  account  of  the  people  is  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  to  verify  the  nature  of  the  discovery.  At  a short 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  last,  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
small  square  temple,  marked  D.  on  the  plan,  which  has  been 
cleared  out  by  the  villagers.  To  the  east  of  this  temple,  and 
higher  up  the  hill,  there  are  the  square  basement  walls  of  a 
large  building,  marked  E.  on  the  plan,  which,  from  the  re- 
mains of  some  straight  walls,  I judged  to  be  a temple. 

XIII.  TARNAWA. 

Tarnawa  is  a small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Haro 
River,  3 miles  to  the  south-west  of  Khanpur,  and  1^  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Jaoli.*  About  1,200  feet  to  the  west  of 
the  village  there  are  the  remains  of  a large  stupa,  marked  K. 


* See  Plate  LIV.,  Map  of  Taxila,  for  tlie  position  of  Jaoli. 
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on  the  plan,  about  45  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  high, 
which  is  said  by  the  people  to  have  been  explored  by  General 
Ventura,  According  to  most  of  my  informants,  no  dis- 
covery was  made  in  this  tope,  but  others  declared  that 
either  two  or  four  copper  vessels  were  found  in  it,  of  which 
one  contained  silver  coins.  Apparently  this  is  the  tope  in 
which,  as  Major  Pearse  was  informed  in  1851,  “ General 
Ventura  dug  out  things  to  which  the  Natives  attribute  great 
value.”  On  the  east  side  there  are  the  ruins  of  a large 
monastery  about  200  square  feet.  Rather  more  than  half  a 
mile  to  the  south  there  is  a steep  hill  about  500  or  GOO  feet 
in  height,  on  which  there  are  three  topes,  of  which  two  are 
said  to  be  unopened,  and  the  third  to  have  been  only  par- 
tially explored,  when  the  work  was  stopped  by  the  Raja. 
The  last  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  Chief  himself,  but 
as  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  unexplored 
topes,  I concluded  that  it  would  be  a mere  waste  of  time  to 
visit  the  place.  The  positions  of  these  three  topes,  as 
pointed  out  to  me,  are  marked  in  the  plan  by  the  letters 
L.,  M.,  and  N. 

Raja  Haidar  Buksli  also  informed  me  that  there  were 
several  unexplored  topes  up  the  valley  of  the  Haro  River. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  the  very  topes  that  are  mentioned  by 
Major  Pearse  as  remaining  unopened  at  Karala,  Pumbala, 
and  Palaka.  It  is  therefore  very  much  to  be  hoped  that 
these  few  stupas,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  only  intact  ones 
now  remaining,  may  escape  the  hands  of  the  plundering 
Natives  who  secrete  the  gold  and  silver  coins  and  destroy  all 
other  objects  which  they  find,  lest  they  should  lead  to  their 
detection.  I would  suggest  that  these  few  remaining  topes 
should  be  carefully  opened  under  the  eye  of  some  trust- 
worthy person  who  should  be  directed  to  note  accurately  the 
position  and  state  of  each  object  of  discovery.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  caution  has  been  forced  upon  my  attention  by 
the  great  number  of  Roman  and  Indo-Scytbian  gold  coins 
that  have  lately  been  offered  for  sale  at  Rawal  Pindi ; many 
of  these  have  been  in  such  fine  condition  that  it  is  quite 
certain  they  could  never  have  been  in  much  circulation,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  they  must  have 
been  discovered  either  in  topes,  or  in  other  deposits  under 
ground. 
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XIV.  KURMAL. 

There  arc  three  neighbouring  villages  of  the  name  of 
Kurin,  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  as  Kurmal, 
Kurm  Gujar,  and  Kurm  Parcha.  The  first  is  situated  ex- 
actly one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  great  Shahpur  tope,  and 
about  1^  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  the  Bir  mound.  The 
second  is  nearly  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Kurmal,  on  the  old 
road  to  Bawal  Pindi  by  the  Shaldita  Pass,  and  the  last  is 
about  one  mile  to  the  north-north-east  of  Kurm  Gujar. 
Near  the  first  and  second  of  these  villages  there  are  several 
ruined  topes  and  monasteries,  besides  some  natural  caves 
which,  from  the  vicinity  of  four  small  topes,  would  appear  to 
have  been  once  occupied  by  Buddhist  monks.  All  the  topes 
have  been  opened  previously  by  the  villagers,  who,  as  usual, 
profess  to  have  found  nothing.  These  remains,  therefore, 
possess  but  little  interest  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of 
importance  as  being  probably  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  great  King  Asoka. 

During  his  stay  at  Takhasilci , Hwen  Thsang  visited  the 
stupa  which  the  people  had  built  over  the  spot  where 
Kundla , the  eldest  son  of  Asoka,  had  been  deprived  of  his 
eyes  through  the  false  accusation  of  his  step-mother.  The 
story  is  told  at  some  length  by  Burnouf,  from  whom  we 
learn  how  the  prince’s  sight  was  afterwards  restored,  and  the 
wicked  step-mother  duly  punished.*  The  position  of  the 
spot  is  rather  ambiguously  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  as 
being  “outside  the  town  on  the  south-east  side,  and  on  the 
north  flank  of  a hill  which  faces  the  south.”  I have  already 
stated  that  the  village  of  Kurmal  is  to  the  east-south-east  of  the 
Bir  mound,  and  I may  now  add  that  it  is  due  south-east  from 
the  citadel  of  Hatial.  It  lies,  therefore,  in  the  precise  direc- 
tion indicated  by  Hwen  Thsang.  Now,  the  topes  of  Kurmal 
are  situated  one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village,  on  a 
northern  spur  of  the  Margala  range  of  hills,  which,  as  it  runs 
almost  due  east  and  west,  may  truly  be  said  to  face  the  south. 
The  position  of  the  chief  tope  of  Kurmal  tallies,  therefore, 
so  exactly  with  the  site  of  Kunala  Stupa  as  described  by 
Hwen  Thsang,  that  I have  but  little  hesitation  in  proposing 
their  identity.  The  close  agreement  of  the  names  is  also 
curious,  although  it  is  perhaps  accidental.  But  with  the 


* Introduction  a l’Histoirc  de  Buddhisme  Indien,  p.  40. 
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two  villages  of  Kurm  Gujar,  and  Kurm  Parcha  so  close  at 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  name  of  Kunala,  or  Kunal 
would  he  altered  to  Kurmal,  to  make  it  assimilate  with  the 
others. 

The  principal  tope  of  Kurmal,  marked  A.  on  the  plan, 
is  a large  ruined  mound  of  solid  stone  work  about  50  feet  in 
diameter,  and  upwards  of  20  feet  in  height.  It  had  been 
opened  previously  by  the  villagers,  but  as  the  courses  of 
stone  appeared  intact  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  I con- 
tinued the  excavation  down  to  the  solid  rock,  without  finding 
any  traces  of  a deposit.  Close  by  to  the  west  there  is  a 
ruined  monastery,  120  feet  square,  with  all  the  monks’  cells 
still  easily  traceable,  and  a small  ruined  tope  marked  B., 
which  has  been  previously  explored.  Lower  down  there  are 
the  ruins  of  two  other  topes,  marked  C.  and  3).,  with  a small 
monastery.  The  latter  tope  was  opened  by  the  principal 
zemindar  of  the  village,  who  assured  me  that  he  had  found 
nothing  but  bones  in  the  deposit.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
there  is  an  old  tank,  and  the  fields,  for  about  half  a mile  to 
the  north,  are  covered  with  stones  and  broken  pottery, 
which  show  the  former  great  extent  of  the  old  village  of 
Kurmal. 

The  caves  of  Kurmal,  which  are  situated  one  mile  to 
the  south-east  of  the  village,  are  natural  fissures  in  the  rock, 
at  a height  of  about  50  feet  above  the  ground.  The  princi- 
pal one,  called  kaldn  guplia,  or  the  “ great  cave,”  is  40  feet 
in  length,  but  its  breadth  is  small,  and  there  are  no  traces  of 
long  occupation.  On  the  sloping  terrace  of  the  hill,  imme- 
diately over  the  caves,  there  are  the  remains  of  four  stupas 
which  are  said  to  have  been  opened  by  Nur  of  Shah-dheri, 
with  the  usual  result  of  no  discovery. 

The  Buddhist  remains  of  Kurm  Gujar  are  situated  on 
low  hills  from  half  a mile  to  one  mile  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  the  village.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  remains 
is  a ruined  tope  in  the  midst  of  a monastery,  which  is 
perched  on  a precipitous  height  immediately  above  two  copious 
springs  which  gush  out  of  the  rocks  with  a brawling  noise. 
The  old  monks  showed  much  good  taste  in  choosing  this 
secluded  and  beautiful  spot  for  their  monastery.  The  stupa 
is  a large  one,  but  it  had  been  opened  previously  by  the 
villagers. 
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With  these  topes  of  Kurmal  I close  my  account  of 
the  ruins  which  still  exist  around  the  ancient  Taxila. 
Altogether  I have  traced  the  remains  of  55  topes,  28  monas- 
teries and  9 temples,  of  which  the  largest  are  quite  equal 
in  size  to  any  that  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  number 
of  these  remains  that  has  escaped  the  destructive  intolerance 
of  the  Muhammadans  is  wonderfully  large.  Many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  owe  their  safety  to  their  singularly  unattractive 
positions  on  the  tops  of  steep  waterless  hills.  The  escape 
of  others  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  stones  they 
are  built  with,  which  defied  the  powers  of  ordinary  des- 
tructiveness'. But,  perhaps,  the  most  active  agent  in  their 
favor  was  the  greater  proximity  of  the  ancient  city,  whose 
ruins  must  have  furnished  materials  for  the  houses  of  Shah- 
dheri  for  several  centuries.  As  Shah-dheri  itself  is  a very 
large  village  containing  950  houses,  and  about  5,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  amount  of  materials  carried  away  from  the  old  city 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed ; and  to  this  cause  chiefly 
I would  attribute  the  complete  disappearance  of  all  the 
buildings  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  old  city  on  the  ruined 
mound  of  Bir. 


XV.  RAWAL  PINDI,  OR  GAJIPUR. 

In  General  Court’s  map  of  the  District  of  Taxila  there 
is  a cupola,  or  tope,  placed  on  each  side  of  Ilawal  Pindi.* 
The  first  of  these  is  a remarkable  object  close  to  the  north 
side  of  the  road  about  5 miles  from  the  city.  It  is  a long 
mound  about  20  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  cut  stones. 
An  old  excavation  has  disclosed  the  four  wralls  of  a square 
temple  facing  the  east;  but  I could  not  learn  anything  about 
the  ruin  from  the  people,  who  simply  call  it  Thupi,  which 
means  a ruined  tope,  the  term  thup  being  applied  only  to 
topes  that  are  actually  standing,  such  as  those  of  Manikyala, 
Balar,  and  the  Khaibar  Pass.  The  site  of  the  other  cupola 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  village  of  Thupi,  or 
topi,  in  the  latest  maps,  which  is  just  half  way  between  the 
Suhan  Biver  and  the  cantonment  of  Bawal  Pindi.  The  tope 
itself  no  longer  exists,  as  it  was  pulled  down  some  years  ago  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  jail.  In  the  excavations  near  the 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  V.,  4GD. 
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jail,  several  interesting  discoveries  were  made,  of  which 
the  most  note-worthy  are  an  oil  lamp  of  classical  shape 
with  an  Arian  inscription,  said  to  be  now  in  the  British 
Museum ; and  a cup  of  mottled  sienna,  colored  steatite, 
2^  inches  in  height,  and  3 inches  in  diameter,  covered  with 
a flat  lid.  Every  year  after  rain  coins  are  found  on  the 
site  of  the  present  cantonment,  about  the  ice  pits,  the  Idgah, 
the  Sadar  Bazar,  and  the  old  parade.  The  ground  is  still 
thickly  covered  with  broken  pottery,  amongst  which  frag- 
ments of  metal  ornaments  are  occasionally  discovered. 
During  the  last  three  years  several  didrachms  of  Ilippos- 
tratus  and  Azas  have  been  picked  up  on  the  old  parade 
ground,  and  during  the  present  year  a didrachm  of  Apol- 
lodotus  has  been  found  in  the  same  place.  The  only  infor- 
mation that  I could  obtain  about  the  place  was  a vague 
tradition  that,  on  this  site,  there  had  formerly  been  a large 
city,  one  kos  or  about  1£  miles  in  length,  which  was  called 
Gajnipur,  or  Gdjipur,  and  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
Sonals  who  are  a division  of  the  Jats.  A small  village, 
named  Gajni,  still  exists  about  3 miles  to  the  north  of  Bawal 
Pindi,  and  as  it  is  on  the  same  bank  of  the  stream  as  the 
cantonment,  it  most  probably  preserves  the  old  name  of 
the  city.  Bawal  Pindi  itself  is  a modern  town,  situated  on 
the  low  ground  to  the  east  of  the  stream.  The  old  city  was 
on  the  high  road  leading  to  the  Shaldita  Pass  over  the 
Margala  range.  Shaldita  itself  is  famous  for  a large  cave, 
which  is  much  frequented  by  Hindu  pilgrims. 

XVI.  MANIKYALA. 

The  name  of  Man  iky  ala  has  become  well  known  by  the 
description  of  Elphinstone,  and  by  the  explorations  of 
Generals  Ventura  and  Court.  It  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  Raja  Man  or  Manik,  who  built  the  great  stupa  to  the 
south  of  the  village.  This  tradition  is  probably  correct,  as 
I discovered  a coin  and  relic  deposit  of  the  Satrap  Jihoniyct 
or  Zeionises , the  son  of  Manigal , in  a small  tope  to  the  east 
of  the  village.  The  old  town  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
called  Manikpur  or  Maniknagar,  and  it  is  so  named  in  all  the 
versions  that  I have  heard  of  the  curious  legend  of  Iiasalu, 
which  place  the  residence  of  the  Hakshasas,  or  Demons,  in 
the  old  city  to  the  north  of  the  great  tope.  As  the  capital 
of  the  Hakshasas,  it  is  sometimes  also  called  Bedadnagar,  or 
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the  “ City  of  Injustice;”  but  as  this  is  the  usual  name  that 
is  applied  to  any  hostile  city  in  eastern  legend,  it  can  only 
be  accepted  as  a mere  epithet.  Indeed,  the  very  same  name 
is  given  by  Firdausi  to  the  city  of  King  Kafur,  “the  eater 
of  human  beings,”  who  was  killed  by  the  hero  Rustam.* 
But  as  these  are  the  main  points  in  the  story  of  the  hero 
Rasalu,  the  slayer  of  “the  man-eating  Rakshasa,”  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  two  legends  had  a common  origin,  and, 
therefore,  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  same  place. 
I think,  also,  that  the  name  of  King  Kafur  may  be  identified 
with  that  of  Raja  Sir- Kap,  the  human  enemy  of  Rasalu. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  legend  of  Rasalu  has 
been  given  by  Colonel  Abbott,  f I have  heard  many  versions 
of  this  legend  myself,  all  of  which  agree  in  the  main  points 
of  the  story,  although  they  differ  in  some  of  the  minor 
details.  The  legend  belongs  essentially  to  the  District  of 
Rutwdr,  between  the  Jhelam  and  Indus,  but  it  is  well  known 
at  Ambd-Kapi  near  Labor,  the  legendary  residence  of  Baja 
Sir-Kap,  and  also  amongst  the  Gujars  of  Buriya  and 
Saliaranpur,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Jumna.  The  last 
fact  is  both  curious  and  interesting,  as  it  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  Gujars  of  the  Jumna  had  emigrated  from  the 
Sindh  Sagar  Doab,  bringing  with  them  to  their  new  abodes 
the  legends  of  their  Indo-Scythian  forefathers.  According 
to  all  the  accounts  which  I have  collected,  Rasalu,  son  of 
Salivalian,  Raja  of  Sijalkot,  was  the  enemy  of  the  seven 
Rakshasas,  who  lived  at  Manikpur , or  JJdinagar,  to  the 
west  of  the  Jhelam.  The  former  place  is  the  well  known 
Manikyala,  and  the  latter  is  most  probably  Sakrabasti  in  the 
Bakrala  Pass,  and  the  Sagala  or  Euthymedia  of  Ptolemy. 
Every  day  these  Rakshasas  ate  a man,  the  victim  being 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  people  of  Manikpur.  One  day  Rasalu 
came  to  the  city  where  he  found  a woman  cooking  her  food, 
and  alternately  weeping  and  singing.  Astonished  at  her 
strange  behaviour,  Rasalu  addressed  the  woman,  who  replied — 
“ I sing  for  joy,  because  my  only  son  is  to  be  married  to-day, 
and  I weep  for  grief  because  he  has  been  drawn  by  lot  as  the 
victim  of  the  Rakshasas.”  “ Weep  no  more,”  said  Ras&lu, 
“ and  keep  your  son,  for  I will  encounter  the  Rakshasas.” 


* Atkinson’s  Firdausi,  p.  290. 
t Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1854,  p.  159. 
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Accordingly,  the  seven  demons  were  all  killed,  except 
Thera , who  is  said  to  be  still  alive  in  a cavern  of  Gandghar, 
whence  his  hello  wings  are  occasionally  heard  by  the  people. 

The  above  is  a mere  outline  of  this  curious  legend ; but 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  different 
steps  in  my  argument  for  its  identification  with  the  Buddhist 
legend  of  Sakya’s  offering  of  his  body  to  appease  the 
hunger  of  seven  tiger  cubs.  The  scene  of  this  legend  is 
placed  by  Hwen  Thsang  at  200  li,  or  33§  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Taxila,  which  is  the  exact  bearing  and  distance  of 
Manikyala  from  the  ruined  city  near  Shah-dheri.  Ta  Ilian 
simply  states  that  this  place  was  to  the  east  of  Taxila  ;*  but 
Sung-yun  makes  it  three  days’  journey  to  the  south-east, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  33f  miles  of  Hwen  Thsang.  t 
These  concurring  statements  enable  us  to  correct  an  error 
in  the  travels  of  Iiwen  Thsang,  v hicli  place  the  scene  of 
the  “ body-offering”  across  the  Biver  Sin-tu,  or  Indus, 
instead  of  across  the  Biver  Suhdn , which  runs  between  Taxila 
and  Manikyala.  Unfortunately  the  place  is  not  named  by 
any  one  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  but  its  position  is  so  clearly 
marked  by  their  concurring  bearings  and  distances,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  Manikyala.  Here,  then, 
we  must  look  for  the  famous  stupa  of  the  “ body-offering”  of 
Buddha,  which  was  one  of  the  four  great  topes  of  North-West 
India.  This  I believe  to  have  been  the  great  stupa  which 
was  successfully  explored  by  General  Court.  The  Huta-murta 
or  “body-offering”  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
that  was  found  covering  the  deposit.  The  other  claims  of 
this  tope  to  be  identified  with  the  body-offering  stupa  will 
be  discussed  when  I come  to  describe  the  existing  monu- 
ments of  Manikyala.  But  one  fact  may  be  mentioned  here. 
“Originally,”  says  Hwen  Thsang,  “the  earth  in  this  place 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  Buddha,  and  even  in  his  time 
it  had  a reddish  tint,  as  well  as  all  the  trees  and  plants  in 
its  neighbourhood.”!  Now,  the  special  characteristic  of  all 
the  ground  about  General  Court’s  tope  is  its  extreme 


* Beal’s  Fa  Hian,  c.  XI. 

t Beal’s  Fa  Hian  ; compare  pp.  193  & 2 )0,  the  difference  between  eight  days  journey  to 
Manikyala,  and  five  days  to  Taxila,  leaves  three  days  between  Taxila  and  Manikyala.  Hwen 
Thsang,  J alien,  II.,  161,  states  the  distance  as  200  li.,  or  313‘j  miles. 

£ J alien’s  Hwen  Thsang,  I.,  89,  90. 
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redness,  a fact  which  probably  may  have  suggested  the 
Buddhist  legend. 


In  comparing  this  Buddhist  tradition  with  the  legend 
of  Basalu,  the  points  of  resemblance  are  sufficiently  striking 
and  obvious.  Bor  the  compassionate  Buddha  who  had  left 
his  wife  Yasodhara,  we  have  the  equally  compassionate 
Basalu,  who  had  given  up  the  society  of  his  queen  Kokila. 
As  Buddha  offers  his  body  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  seven 
starving  tiger-cubs,  so  Basalu  offers  himself  instead  of  the 
woman’s  only  son  who  was  destined  to  appease  the  hunger 
of  the  seven  RdJcsliasas.  Lastly,  the  scene  of  both  legends 
is  laid  at  Manikpur  or  Manikyala.  Again,  the  Basalu 
legend  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  distinct  forms.  In  the 
first  version,  which  I take  to  be  the  older  one,  the  opponents 
of  the  hero  are  all  human  beings  ; while,  in  the  other,  they 
are  all  Bakshasas  or  Demons,  whose  story  has  already  been 
given.  In  the  first,  the  seven  enemies  are  the  three  brother 
Bajas, — Sir-kap,  Sir-Sukh,  and  Amba, — with  their  four  sisters 
— Kdpi,  Kalpl,  Manda,  and  Mcindehi.  Sir-kap  is  addicted 
to  gambling,  and  his  stakes  are  human  heads,  which  he 
invariably  wins,  until  opposed  by  Basalu.  This  addition  to 
human  flesh  connects  Sir-kap  and  his  brethren  both  with  the 
tiger-cubs  of  the  earlier  Buddhist  legend,  and  with  the 
Bakshasas  of  the  later  one.  But  this  connexion  is  shown 
perhaps  even  more  plainly  in  the  name  of  the  JBdcjli  bachliay 
or  “Tiger-cub”  Biver,  which  flows  past  the  seven  ruined 
towns  of  Sir-kap  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  ruins  of 
these  seven  places,  which  are  still  called  by  their  own  names, 
although  they  are  better  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Amba-Kdpi,  are  clustered  together  near  the  bank  of  Bagli- 
bachha  Biver,  about  25  miles  to  the  west  of  Labor,  and  10 
miles  to  the  south  of  Shekolipura.  The  general  name  of 
Amba-kapi  is,  perhaps,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
places  a town,  named  Amalcatis  or  Amakapis,  as  I propose 
to  read  it,  to  the  west  of  the  Hvdraotes,  almost  in  the  very 
position  occupied  by  these  ruins.  If  this  identification  is 
admitted,  then  the  names  of  the  three  brothers  and  their 
four  sisters  must  be  as  old  as  the  second  century,  and  they 
would,  therefore,  most  probably,  be  the  Buddhist  designations 
of  the  seven  tiger-cubs.  That  this  was  the  case  seems  to  me 
almost  certain,  as  the  seven  names  that  have  been  handed 
down,  without  any  variation  whatever,  are  all  descriptive 
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epithets  characteristic  of  hunger.  Thus,  kcip  means  the 
‘trembling;’  sukh,  the  ‘ emaciated ama,  the  ‘raw;’  kapi 
is  the  feminine  of  Imp  ; kctlpi  is  doubtful ; munda  means  the 
‘hairless  or ‘mangy;’  and  madiya , the  ‘lean.’  Similarly, 
the  names  of  the  man-eating  Raksliasas  are  descriptive  of 
their  propensities.  Thus  bera  means  the  ‘vengeful;’ 
chandia,  the  ‘furious;’  tera,  the  ‘roarer,’  and  pihun  or 
pisun , the  ‘ cruel.’ 

In  accepting  these  names  as  characteristic  epithets  for 
the  seven  hungry  tiger-cubs,  I infer  that  the  Buddhists  had 
represented  in  a material  form,  both  by  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, the  ideal  story  of  the  “ body-offering”  illustrative  of 
Buddha’s  tenderness  and  compassion.  As  sculptured  reali- 
ties, the  forms  of  the  seven  starving  tiger-cubs  would  have 
attracted  the  special  notice  of  pilgrims,  and  their  names 
would  soon  have  become  familiar  to  the  people.  For  these 
reasons  I think  that  the  legend  of  Sir-Kap  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  may  be  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  But  a geninue  Buddhist  legend  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  usual  explanatory  story,  showing  how  the  good 
or  bad  actions  of  one  birth  were  rewarded  or  expiated  in  the 
next.  This  custom  is  well-illustrated  by  the  Hassan  Abdal 
legend,  in  which  the  different  positions  of  Nanak  and  his 
companion  Wali  are  expressly  stated  to  be  the  consequences 
of  their  acts  in  a previous  existence.  I infer,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  original  legend  of  the  seven  tiger-cubs,  Buddha 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  represented  as  refusing  food  to 
seven  hungry  but  wicked  persons,  who,  for  their  own  sins, 
were  born  in  the  next  birth  as  tiger-cubs,  while  Buddha  was 
re-born  as  a man  destined  to  be  their  prey.  Some  story  of 
this  kind  is,  I think,  necessary  to  complete  the  legend  by 
accounting  for  the  transmigration  of  Sir-kap  and  his  brethren 
into  tiger-cubs.  It  is  true  that  Hwen  Thsang  does  not 
even  allude  to  this  prefatory  part  of  the  legend,  but  as  he 
altogether  omits  the  Hasan  Abdal  legend,  his  silence  shows 
only  the  brevity  of  the  remarks  which  he  made  in  his  daily 
journal.  After  the  fall  of  Buddhism,  the  name  of  Buddha 
would  necessarily  have  disappeared  from  the  legend  in  favor 
of  some  Brahmanical  hero,  who,  in  his  turn,  would  have 
been  supplanted  by  some  Persian  hero  after  the  conquests 
of  the  Muhammadans.  In  this  way  I would  account  for  the 
appearance  of  Rasalu  in  the  Indian  legend,  and  for  that  of 
Rustam  in  the  Persian  version  of  Firdausi. 
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Accepting  this  view  of  the  legend  as,  at  least,  a very  pro- 
bable one,  we  may  easily  explain  the  present  appearance  of  Ma- 
nikyala with  its  numerous  ruins  of  religious  edifices,  without 
any  traces  of  either  city  or  fort,  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
capital  of  Manikpur  was  the  ideal  creation  of  the  fabulist 
to  give  reality  to  the  tradition,  while  the  topes  and  temples 
were  the  substantial  creations  of  devout  Buddhists  which 
were  steadily  increasing  in  number  as  long  as  Buddhism 
was  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people.  General  Abbott, 
when  he  examined  the  ruins  around  the  Manikyala  tope 
could  “ not  see  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a city. 
The  area  occupied  by  submerged  ruins  would  not  have  com- 
prised a very  considerable  village,  while  the  comparatively 
large  number  of  wrought  stones  denotes  some  costly  struc- 
ture which  might  have  occupied  the  entire  site.”  In  1834 
General  Court  described  “ the  ruins  of  the  town  itself  as  of 
very  considerable  extent,  massive  walls  of  stone  and  lime 
being  met  with  everywhere,  besides  a great  number  of 
wells.”*  After  a careful  examination  of  the  site,  I have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  General  Abbott,  that  there  are  no 
traces  of  a large  city ; and  I am  quite  satisfied  that  all  the 
massive  walls  of  cut  stone,  which  General  Court  truly 
describes  as  being  met  with  everywhere,  must  have  belonged 
to  costly  monasteries  and  other  large  religious  edifices. 
Doubtless  a few  private  houses  might  be  built  of  squared 
stones  even  in  a village,  but  these  massive  edifices,  with 
their  thickly  gilded  roofs,  which  still  repay  the  labor  of  dis- 
interment, are,  I think,  too  numerous,  too  large,  and  too 
scattered  to  be  the  remains  of  private  buildings  even  of  a 
great  city.  The  people  point  to  the  high  ground  immediate- 
ly to  the  west  of  the  great  tope  as  the  site  of  the  Baja 
Man’s  palace,  because  pieces  of  plaster  are  found  there  only, 
and  not  in  other  parts  of  the  ruins.  Here  it  is  probable  that 
the  satraps  of  Taxila  may  have  taken  up  their  residence  when 
they  came  to  pay  their  respecls  of  the  famous  shrine  of  the 
“ body-gift”  of  Buddha.  Here,  also,  there  may  have  been 
a small  town  of  about  1,500  or  2,000  houses,  which  extend- 
ed to  the  northward  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  rising 
ground  on  which  the  village  of  Manikyala  now  stands.  I 
estimate  the  entire  circuit  of  the  space  that  may  have  been 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1853,  p.  572. 
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occupied  by  the  town  as  about  oue  mile  and  a half,  which 
at  500  square  feet  per  man,  would  give  a population  of  12,500 
persons,  or  just  6 persons  to  each  house. 

The  people  are  unanimous  in  their  statements  that  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire ; and  this  belief,  whether  based  on 
tradition  or  conviction,  is  corroborated  by  the  quantities  of 
of  charcoal  and  ashes  which  are  found  amongst  all  the  ruined 
buildings.  It  was  also  amply  confirmed  by  the  excavations 
which  I made  in  the  great  monastery  to  the  north  of  General 
Court’s  tope.  I found  the  plaster  of  the  walls  blackened 
by  fire,  and  the  wrought  blocks  of  kankar  lime-stone  turned 
into  quick  lime.  The  pine  timbers  of  the  roofs  also  were 
easily  recognized  by  their  charred  fragments  and  ashes.  Un- 
fortunately, I discovered  nothing  during  my  researches  that 
offered  any  clue  to  the  probable  period  of  the  destruction  of 
these  buildings,  but  as  this  part  of  the  country  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  Kashmirian  Kings,  even  before  the 
time  of  II wen  Thsang,  I am  inclined  to  attribute  their  des- 
truction rather  to  Brahmanical  malignity  than  to  Muham- 
madan intolerance. 

In  A.  13.  G30  when  the  Chinese  pilgrim  visited  Manikyala 
the  entrance  to  the  famous  stupa  of  the  body-offering  lay 
through  a large  stone  gate  which  marked  the  spot  of  the 
sacrifice.  At  140  or  150  paces,  or  upwards  of  350  feet  to 
the  south  of  the  gate,  there  was  a second  stone  stupa  built 
over  the  place  where  Buddha  had  pierced  himself  with  a 
slip  of  bamboo  that  he  might  nourish  the  tiger  with  his 
blood.  In  this  spot  the  ground  was  still  of  a red  colour, 
as  well  as  the  trees  and  grass,  which  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  tinged  with  blood.  To  the  east  of  the  stupa  there  was  a 
monastery  containing  one  hundred  monks.  The  great 
stupa  of  the  body-offering  which  was  built  by  Asoka,  is 
described  as  200  feet  in  height  adorned  with  sculptures,  and 
surrounded  with  small  stupas  and  stone  niches.  These  two 
stupas  I propose  to  identify  with  General  Court’s  topes,- 
Kos.  2 and  5,  which  will  be  described  in  their  turn,  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  marked  in  the  accompanying  map  of  the 
ruins.  I have  retained  General  Court’s  numbers  from  1 to 
14,  aud  the  remaining  numbers  mark  the  sites  of  other 
ruins  which  have  not  been  described  by  him.* 


See  Plate  LX1I.  for  a map  of  Manikyala. 
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No.  1 is  the  great  Manikyala  Tope  which  was  successfully 
explored  by  General  Ventura.*  As  the  discoveries  made  in 
this  tope  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  description, 
I will  confine  my  account  to  the  measurements  of  the 
building  itself,  and  to  a few  remarks  on  the  probable  period 
of  its  erection.  The  main  body  of  the  building  is  a solid 
hemisphere  of  stone,  127  feet  4 inches  in  diameter,  and  400 
feet  in  circumference,  with  rests  on  a double  plinth  of 
slightly  increased  diameter.  The  upper  plinth  which  is  7 
feet  in  height,  is  ornamented  with  cornice  and  base  mould- 
ings, but  the  centre  is  plain.  The  lower  plinth,  which  is 
8 feet  8 inches  height,  is  ornamented  with  similar  mouldings, 
hut  the  centre  is  divided  by  pilasters  into  68  panels  for 
compartments,  which  have  a rich  and  striking  effect  amid 
the  general  plainness  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
whole  rests  on  a base  13  feet  8 inches  high,  and  510^  feet 
in  circumference,  which  gives  a terrace  17  feet  8 inches 
broad  all  round  the  plinth  of  the  tope  for  the  perambulation 
of  worshippers.  According  to  these  measurements,  the 
height  of  the  tope  of  the  hemisphere  above  the  ground  is 
exactly  93  feet.  But  as  the  pinnacle  of  these  topes,  accord- 
ing to  a model  stupa  relic  box  which  I discovered  at  Mani- 
kyala, is  equal  to  eight-tenths  of  the  topes  themselves,  the 
great  Manikyala  Tope  when  complete,  must  have  been  175 
feet  in  height. 

B,egarding  the  age  of  this  tope,  I find  it  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  coins  extracted 
from  it  by  General  Ventura  are  of  two  distinct  and  widely 
distant  periods.  There  are  coins  of  Kanerke  and  Iloerke, 
which  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  mixed 
with  a single  coin  of  Yaso  Varmma  of  Kanoj,  who  reigned 
not  earlier  than  A.  D.  720,  and  a number  of  silver  Sassano- 
Arabian  coins  of  about  the  same  period.  The  only  possible 
explanation  that  I can  suggest  as  fully  meeting  all  the 
difficult  points  of  this  case,  is  the  following  : I suppose  that 
there  was  on  this  site  an  old  tope,  built  during  the  reign 
of  Hoerke,  or  Huslika,  which  contained  coins  of  himself  and 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  III.,  313.  Stupa  is  tlie  Sanskrit  term  for  a 
mound  or  barrow,  either  of  masonry  or  of  earth.  The  Pali  form  is  Thupi,  and  also 
Thilpa,  and  even  Thuva  in  the  early  Arian  inscriptions  from  the  Panjab.  The  term  now 
used  is  Thup  for  a tolerably  perfect  building  ; while  Thupi  is  applied  to  a much  ruined 
barrow.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  should  have  adopted  the  word  Tope, 
which  preserves  neither  the  spelling  nor  the  pronunciation  of  the  true  name. 
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of  liis  predecessor  Kanerki,  or  Kanishka,  along  with  the 
more  essential  deposit  of  the  relics  contained  in  the  casket 
which  was  inscribed  with  Arian  characters.  After  the  lapse 
of  seven  centuries,  the  tope  having  become  ruinous  was  re-built 
in  the  massive  form  that  we  now  see  it  by  Yaso  Varmma,  King 
of  Kanoj,  who  re-deposited  the  original  relic  caskets  with  the 
addition  of  a gold  coin  of  himself,  and  of  several  contemporary 
silver  coins  of  the  Arab  governors  who  succeeded  the  Sassanian 
princes  in  Persia  and  Khorasan.  This  suggestion  receives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  Yaso  Varmma  was  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Lalitaditya  of  Kashmir, — which  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  brought  on  by  a Kanoj ian  invasion  of 
the  Northern  Panjdh,  than  by  a Kashmirian  invasion  of 
Kanoj.  My  suggestion  receives  still  further  support  from  the 
silence  of  II wen  Thsang,  who  could  scarcely  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  this  great  tope  if  it  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  liis  visit.  Por  these  reasons  I conclude  that  the  present 
tope  was  probably  built  about  A.  D.  725  to  730  during  the 
reign  of  Yaso  Varmma  of  Kanoj,  wdiose  gold  coin  was 
found  mixed  with  the  ancient  deposit  of  the  early  Indo- 
Scythian  Kings,  Kanerki  and  Hoerki.  This  view  is  support- 
ed by  my  discovery  in  the  inside  of  the  monument  of  a large 
block  of  squared  stone  wrought  on  one  face  with  twelve 
different  lines  of  mouldings.  The  stone  is  13^  inches  in 
height,  and  must  undoubtedly  have  belonged  to  an  earlier 
building,  and  very  probably  to  the  old  stupa,  which  I 
suppose  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  this  great  tope. 

The  two  Arian  inscriptions  that  were  extracted  from 
this  tope  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  read.  The  shorter 
one,  which  is  inscribed  in  two  lines,  on  a small  circular  plate 
of  silver,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  been 
read  by  Professor  Dowson  as  Gomanasa  Voclavartasa,  which 
may  be  translated  “ (stupa)  of  the  lay-brother  Vodavarta.”* 
The  reading  of  the  first  word  appears  to  me  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable, but  the  second  is,  I think,  very  doubtful.  The 
first  letter  I would  read  preferably  as  K , making  the  name 
Kadavartasa.  I write  with  an  electro-type  facsimile 
before  me,  but  the  form  of  the  fourth  letter  is  new  and  I 
cannot  suggest  any  satisfactory  combination.  The  longer 


* See  Plate  LXIII.  for  these  two  inscriptions.  Professor  Dowson’s  account  of  them 
will  be  found  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  XX-,  pp.  241,  246,  and  Plate  IV. 
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inscription  which  is  inscribed  on  a brass  cylinder  by 
punched  dots,  is  read  by  Professor  Dowson  as  Kavi-siva 
Chhatrapasa  Ganapkkaka  Chhatrapa  putrasa  dana  tranam , 
or  “ casket  of  the  gift  of  the  Satrap  Kavi-siva,  son  of  the 
Satrap  Ganapkkaka.”  I formerly  read  the  last  words  as 
dana-trayam,  or  “ the  three  gifts,”  which  Professor  Dowson 
has  corrected  to  dana  tranam , or  “ casket-gift,”  a rendering 
that  is  undoubtedly  more  strictly  conformable  with  the 
original.  The  only  clue  that  we  possess  for  ascertaining  the 
date  of  this  Satrap  is  the  coin  of  Hoerke,  that  was  found 
inside  his  casket,  which  would  assign  him  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era. 

No.  2 is  the  ruined  tope  which  was  so  successfully  ex- 
plored by  General  Court.*  The  position  of  this  tope  has 
been  well  described  by  the  explorer  as  “ about  a cannon- 
shot  distant  from  the  present  village  “ of  Mdniky^la  to  the 
N.  N.  E.,”  but  it  may  be  more  precisely  described  as  being 
exactly  two  miles  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  the  great  tope.  The 
site  of  Manikyala  is  remarkable  for  a succession  of  narrow 
ridges  of  coarse  grey  standstone  that  crop  out  of  the  ground 
in  parallel  lines  but  at  unequal  distances.  The  direction  of  the 
ridges  is  33°  to  the  east  of  north,  and  the  strata  are  nearly 
perpendicular.  Towards  the  north,  on  the  bank  of  a small 
stream,  which  rises  in  numerous  springs  near  the  village  of 
Sagari,  the  ridges  approach  each  other  very  closely,  and  stand 
in  dykes  across  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  earth  lying  be- 
tween these  sandstone  ridges  is  generally  of  a reddish-brown 
colour,  but  it  becomes  of  a bright  red  in  the  vicinity  of 
General  Court’s  tope.  Here  the  whole  of  the  soil  between 
two  ridges  has  been  removed  to  form  a deep  trench,  600  feet 
long  and  150  feet  broad,  with  a depth  of  27  feet.  At  the 
north  end  of  this  trench  stands  General  Court’s  tope,  which 
rises  44  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  but  only 
17  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fields.  The  position  is  a very 
singular  one,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted  for  some 
cogent  reason,  as  it  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  sites  of 
the  other  topes  at  Manikyala,  which  are  all  placed  upon  the 
tops  of  the  sandstone  ridges.  But  if,  as  I will  presently 
attempt  to  show,  we  may  identify  this  site  with  the  holy 
spot  on  which  Buddha  was  believed  to  have  made  an  offering 
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of  his  body  to  the  seven,  hungry  tiger-cubs,  the  reason 
for  its  adoption  becomes  obvious.  The  two  holy  stupas 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang  are  those  of  the  “body-offer- 
ing” to  the  north,  and  of  the  “ blood-offering”  to  the  south, 
within  a few  hundred  feet  of  each  other.  The  latter  stupa 
I would  identify  with  General  Court’s  No.  5,  a ruin  of 
considerable  size,  which  is  situated  just  1,200  feet  to  the 
south  of  No.  2,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  very 
position  described  by  Hwen  Thsang.  Coupling  this  close 
agreement  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  principal 
topes  with  the  bright  redness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that  the  inscription  extracted  from  the  larger  tope  twice 
mentions  the  huta-murtti , or  “ body-oblation,”  I think 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  General  Court’s  tope 
stands  on  the  famous  spot  where  Buddha  was  believed  to  have 
made  an  offering  of  his  body  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the 
seven  tiger-cubs. 

The  deposit  discovered  by  General  Court  consisted  of 
three  cylindrical  caskets  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  placed 
one  inside  the  other,  and  each  containing  several  coins  of 
the  same  metal.  The  whole  were  enclosed  in  a stone  niche 
which  was  covered  by  a large  inscribed  slate.  The  four 
gold  coins  found  in  the  gold  box  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Indo-Scythian  King,  Kanerke  or  Kanishka.  The  seven 
silver  coins  found  in  the  silver  box  are  all  Roman  denarii 
of  the  last  years  of  the  republic,  the  latest  being  M.  Antonius 
Triumvir,  and  therefore  not  earlier  than  B.  C.  43.  The 
eight  copper  coins  found  in  the  copper  box  are  all  Indo- 
Scythian,  belonging  to  Kanerki  and  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors, Hema-Kadphises  and  Kozola-Kadpliises.  There  is  not 
a single  specimen  of  either  of  his  immediate  successors, 
Iloerke  or  Bazo  Deo,  nor  of  any  later  prince.  On  the  sole 
authority  of  these  coins,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  the  tope  might  be  safely  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Kanishka  himself,  but  this  assignment  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  inscription  which  records  that  the  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  the  year  18,  during  the  reign  of  King 
Kanishka.*  For  nearly  thirty  years  this  inscription  has 
been  before  the  public,  but  so  many  of  the  letters  are 
injured  by  the  disintegration  of  the  soft  sandstone  on  which 


* See  Plate  LX11I,  for  this  inscription. 
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they  are  cut,  that  it  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  at 
decipherment.  The  title  of  Maha  Baja  was  read  at  first 
sight  by  James  Prinsep,  and  the  names  of  Kanishka 
and  Gushdn , with  the  title  of  Chhatrapa  or  Satrap,  were 
afterwards  read  by  myself.  But  no  further  advance  was 
made  until  1863,  when  Professor  Dowson  took  up  the  sub- 
ject and  succeeded  in  deciphering  about  one-half  of  it. 
The  opening  line  of  the  inscription  he  reads  thus  : Bliata- 
rasya  Tabudhisa  aga  patiasae,  “ in  hope  of  the  future  of  the 
brother  Tabuddhi.”*  I would,  however,  suggest  that  the 
first  word  may  be  read  preferably  as  Bhadatasya,  a well- 
known  title  of  Buddhist  ascetics,  which  would  therefore 
belong  to  the  Bhddanta  Tabuddhi,  who  may  have  been  the 
head  of  the  religious  establishment  of  Manikyala.  The 
second  and  third  lines  contain  the  date,  and  the  name  of 
King  Kanishka,  who  is  called  Gushana-vasa  samvardhaka 
“ the  aggrandizer  of  the  Gushan  race.”  The  fourth  line 
gives  the  name  of  the  Satrap  Vespasi  ( Vespasisa  Chha- 
trapasa),  and  this  is  followed  in  the  fifth  line  by  BLuta- 
Murta , which  I take  to  be  the  old  name  of  the  District 
of  Putwar,  of  which  Vespasi  was  the  Governor  under 
Kaniskha.  The  fifth  line  then  continues,  tasa  apanage 
Viliare , followed  in  the  sixth  line  by  Huta-murta,  which 
may  be  translated — “ in  his  own  Vihar  of  ILuta-Murta , 
or  the  body-oblation.”  The  next  words  are  atra  nana 
Bhagava-Budha , which,  as  atra  means  “ here,”  and 
nana  “ many,”  may  possibly  refer  to  the  legendary 
number  “ of  1,000  oblations  which  Bhagava-Budha  had 
made,”  in  this  place.  The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is 
so  much  multilated  that  I can  make  nothing  of  it,  except- 
ing only  the  last  line,  which  has  already  been  rendered  by 
Professor  Dowson  and  myself  as  “ Kartikasa  masa  divasa 
20,” — “ on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  of  Kartika.” 

Imperfect  as  this  rendering  confessedly  is,  it  is,  I think, 
amply  sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  main  object  of  the 
inscription  is  to  record  the  erection  of  the  ILuta-Murta 
Vilidr,  or  monastery  of  the  “ body-oblation,”  including  of 
course  the  stupa  in  which  the  inscription  was  found.  This 
monastery  I take  to  be  the  large  square  mound  of  ruins 
now  called  Mera-ka-dlieri,  which  stands  immediately  to  the 
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north  of  General  Court’s  tope.  The  mound  is  200  feet 
long  by  180  feet  broad,  and  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height. 
I ran  several  trenches  quite  across  it,  which  disclosed  the 
outer  walls  and  cells  of  the  monks,  forming  a square  of 
160  feet.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  I 
excavated  three  small  rooms,  each  11  feet  square,  with 
doorways  facing  the  east,  which  I take  to  have  been  the 
shrines  of  statues  belonging  to  the  monastery.  These 
shrines  must  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  I found  many 
charred  fragments  of  the  pine  roofing  beams,  and  large 
masses  of  quicklime,  which  had  once  been  the  wrought 
limestone  jambs  of  the  doors.  I made  also  some  deep 
excavation  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle,  which 
brought  to  light  rooms  of  various  sizes  with  plastered  walls. 
This  part  also  must  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  the 
walls  were  blackened  and  many  of  the  limestone  facing 
blocks  were  reduced  to  quicklime.  The  corners  of  the 
outer  walls  were  ornamented  with  carving  in  double  lines 
of  deep  herring-bone  pattern.  Amongst  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  roof,  I found  a half-inch  round  iron  cramp,  4-|  inches 
long,  with  a bend  of  2|-  inches  at  each  end,  and  a broken 
nail  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  with  a large 
splayed  head. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  this  monastery  there  is 
another  large  mound,  200  feet  square,  with  its  south-east 
angle  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  trench.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  monastery  there  is  another  mound,  120  feet  square, 
from  which  many  large  cut  stones  are  said  to  have  been 
extracted  by  the  villagers.  To  the  E.  S.  E.  of  the  tope 
there  are  two  small  mounds  which  the  people  declare  to  be 
the  ruins  of  a gateway.  Many  large  squared  stones  had 
been  extracted  from  these  mounds  during  the  life  time  of 
my  informants,  who  professed  to  have  recognized  the  charac- 
ter of  the  building  by  the  arrangement  of  the  walls.  I 
made  excavations  in  the  several  places  pointed  out  by  them, 
which  disclosed  the  foundation  walls  of  a small  court-yard, 
with  a passage  12  feet  wide  between  two  suites  of  rooms. 
This  was  certainly  an  entrance,  and  from  its  close  vicinity 
to  the  other  ruins,  I think  that  it  may  have  been  the  stone 
gate-way  through  which  Hwen  Tksang  passed  on  his  visit 
to  the  stupa  of  the  body-oblation.  It  stands  to  the  E.  S.  E. 
of  the  tope  instead  of  the  south,  as  described  by  the  pil- 
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grim  ; but  as  it  is  to  the  west  of  the  other  ruined  tope, 
which  I have  identified  with  the  stupa  of  the  blood-oblation, 
it  has  a strong  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  old  stone 
gate- way. 

Nos.  3 to  7 are  described  by  General  Court  as  ruined 
topes  of  which  the  foundations  had  been  dug  up.  I was 
able  to  recognize  these  ruins  with  the  aid  of  General  Court’s 
small  map,  and  I found  that  they  had  all  been  previously 
explored.  No.  5 is  the  ruined  tope  which  I have  identified 
with  the  blood-oblation  stupa.  It  has  a monastery  attached 
to  it.  No.  7,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  is 
called  Makdm-ka-Pind , and  is  said  to  have  been  opened  by 
General  Ventura.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  sand-stones 
ridges,  but  the  east  and  west  faces  of  the  square  basement 
are  neither  parallel  to  the  meridian  nor  to  the  33° 
strike  of  the  sand-stone  ridges.  They  lie  at  an  angle  of 
22^°,  which  is  the  same  that  was  followed  in  two  other 
monuments  on  the  Sonala  Find  and  Pari-ki-dheri  ridges, 
which  will  be  described  presently.  I examined  the  ground 
carefully,  but  failed  to  discover  any  reason  for  this  departure 
from  the  usual  custom.  I was  induced  to  re-open  General 
Ventura’s  excavation,  as  the  people  were  unanimous  that 
no  discovery  had  been  made,  because  the  shaft  had  not  been 
carried  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  building.  But  I 
found  nothing,  and  from  the  measurements  which  I made 
I believe  that  the  relic-chamber  must  have  been  reached 
by  the  original  explorer.  The  base  of  the  tope  was  51  feet 
square,  each  face  being  divided  by  pilasters  into  13  panels, 
with  a niche  in  the  middle  of  each  face  for  the  reception 
of  a statue.  As  the  style  of  ornamentation  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Sonala  Pind  Tope,  I infer  that  the 
Makam  Tope  must  belong  to  the  same  period  of  the  first 
century  before  Christ.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a small 
monastery  on  its  west  side. 

No.  8,  which  is  situated  nearly  due  north  from  the  last, 
was  opened  by  General  Court,  who  found  in  it  an  “ urn  with 
a glass  prism.”  It  has  a small  monastery  to  the  north  side. 
No.  9 was  also  opened  by  General  Court,  who  obtained  a 
“ box  with  a bit  of  ivory.”  From  No.  10  the  General 
obtained  fragments  of  bronze  images,  and  from  No.  11  an 
“ urn  of  baked  clay.”  No.  12  is  assigned  by  General  Court 
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to  all  the  “ square  buildings  attached  to  topes,”  which  have 
already  been  described  as  monasteries,  and  No.  13  he  affixes 
to  the  Muhammadan  tombs,  with  which  most  of  the  ruins 
are  now  crowned.  In  No.  14  he  obtained  some  copper  and 
mixed  metal  coins.  By  the  last  I understand  the  base  gold 
coins  of  about  A.  D.  500,  similar  to  that  which  I discovered 
in  the  Langarkot  Tope  at  Baoti  Pind.  This  tope  stands  in 
a conspicuous  situation  in  the  midst  of  difficult  ravines, 
about  1^  miles  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  the  great  tope. 

I now  come  to  the  few  ruins  about  Manikyala  which 
escaped  the  researches  of  General  Court.  The  first  of  these, 
No.  15  in  the  map,  is  named  Sonala  Pind  by  the  people, 
and  is  due  south  of  the  two  famous  stupas  of  the  body-and- 
blood  oblations.  It  stands  on  the  highest  and  most  conspi- 
cuous of  all  the  sand- stone  ridges,  and  is  thickly  covered 
with  Musalman  tombs.  The  mound  is  180  feet  in  length 
and  100  feet  in  breadth,  with  a general  height  of  13  feet 
above  the  fields.  On  examining  it  carefully  I was  struck 
with  the  numerous  remains  of  walls  running  at  oblique 
angles  to  the  Muhammadan  tombs,  which  satisfied  me  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  some  earlier  buildings  of  the 
Hindus,  who  had  no  special  object  in  directing  the  faces  of 
their  building  on  the  cardinal  points.  After  a few  superficial 
excavations,  which  disclosed  the  foundations  of  a larger 
building,  40  feet  square,  at  the  south  end  of  the  mound,  I 
concluded  that  this  was  a specimen  of  the  tope  with  square 
basement  similar  to  that  in  the  Khaibar  Pass.  Accordingly 
I began  a large  excavation,  as  nearly  as  I could  judge,  in 
the  middle  of  the  mound,  without  interfering  with  the 
Musalman  tombs.* 

At  10  feet,  the  north-west  corner  of  a square  platform 
of  cut  stones  was  reached  in  the  very  midst  of  the  solid 
masonry.  Continuing  the  excavation  along  the  north  face  of 
the  platform,  I ascertained  that  it  was  14  feet  square.  Then 
judging  that  the  deposit,  if  any,  must  be  in  the  centre  of 
this  square  platform  or  terrace,  I made  an  opening  in  its 
north  side  and  at  the  same  time  I began  a gallery  from 
the  outside  of  the  mound  towards  its  south  face.  In  clear- 
ing away  the  rubbish  on  this  face,  two  copper  coins,  one  of 


* See  Plate  LXIV.  for  a plan  of  So/utla  find,  “ or  Mound  of  Sonala.’ 
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Sasan  and  the  other  of  the  nameless  Indo-Scythian  king, 
were  found.  At  length,  after  several  days’  hard  labor,  the 
two  openings  met  and  the  work  then  became  easier.  In 
a few  hours  tlie  workmen  came  upon  a red  earthen- ware 
pot,  placed  upside  down  over  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
and,  on  lifting  this  pot,  they  found  a single  copper  coin 
of  the  Satrap  Zeionises,  or  Jihonia,  the  son  of  the  Satrap 
Manigal.  Immediately  below  this  deposit  a large  stone 
slab  2 feet  square  and  6 inches  thick,  was  brought  to  light, 
covering  another  stone  of  the  same  breadth,  hut  2 feet 
deep.  This  stone  was  found  to  be  imbedded  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  platform,  its  top  rising  only  8 inches  above 
the  surface.  On  raising  the  upper  slab,  a small  cavity,  8-| 
inches  in  diameter,  was  found  which  was  filled  with  a fine 
hard  red  clay.  In  the  midst  of  the  clay  there  was  a small 
model  stupa  of  blue  clay-slate,  8-|  inches  in  height,  and 
inches  in  diameter,  which  had  evidently  been  turned  upon  a 
lathe.  Its  design  and  details  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
great  Manikyala  Tope,  which  can  now  be  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  this  model.  In  the  tope  casket 
there  was  a small  crystal  box  with  a long  pointed  stopper, 
which  together  had  the  appearance  of  a pear  set  up  on  its 
broad  end.  This  crystal  box  contained  the  relic,  which 
was  a very  small  piece  of  bone  wrapped  in  gold  Jeaf,  along 
with  a small  silver  coin,  a copper  ring,  and  four  small  heads 
of  pearl,  turquoise,  garnet,  and  quartz.  These,  with  the  gold 
leaf  wrapper,  make  up  the  number  of  the  Sapta-ratna,  or 
“ seven  precious  things,”  which  usually  accompanied  the 
relic  deposits  of  the  old  Bhuddhists,  and  which  are  still 
placed  in  the  Chortens  of  the  Buddhists  of  Thibet.  These 
relics  were  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  several  hundreds  of 
people,  who  had  assembled  to  see  the  Sona-lca-harpa,  “ or 
golden  casket,”  and  its  contents.  They  called  the  tope  a 
golden  one,  because  the  four  umbrellas  of  its  pinnacle,  which 
had  once  been  thickly  gilt,  still  showed  many  pieces  of  gold 
leaf  adhering  to  the  less  exposed  parts.* 

In  the  absence  of  any  written  record,  the  probable  date 
of  the  erection  of  this  stupa  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
two  copper  coins  which  formed  part  of  the  deposit.  One  of 
these,  which  was  found  inside  the  chamber  of  the  great  stone 


# See  Plate  LXV.  for  a sketch  of  this  relic  casket. 
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box,  beside  the  model  tope,  has  a bull  on  one  side  and  a 
camel  on  the  other,  with  the  legend  Maharajasa  Rajadirajasa 
Kujula  Kara  Kapahasasa  or  “ (coin)  of  the  great  king,  the 
king  of  kings,  Kujula  Kara  Kadphises.”  The  other  coin  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Zeionises.  It  has  a 
bull  on  one  side  with  a lion  on  the  other,  and  the  legend 
Manigalasa  Chhatrapasa  putrasa  Chhatrapasa  Jihoniasa , or 
“ (coin)  of  the  Satrap  Jihonia , son  of  the  Satrap  Manigala .” 
In  the  corrupt  Greek  legend  the  Satrap’s  name  is  written 
Zeionises.  On  the  authority  of  these  coins,  therefore,  I 
would  refer  the  date  of  the  Sonala  Tope  to  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  when  Jihonia  was  the  Satrap  of  the  Putwar 
District  under  the  suzerain  Prince,  Kujula  Kara  Kadphises. 
I believe,  however,  that  the  stupa  must  have  been  erected  by 
the  Satrap  himself,  as  the  model  tope  casket,  which  consists 
of  three  separate  pieces,  has  the  Arian  letter  J cut  upon  each 
of  them,  which,  I think,  must  have  been  intended  for  the 
initial  letter  of  the  Satrap’s  name.  The  date  of  Jihonia  may 
be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty  as  ranging  from  about  80  to 
60  B.  C.  His  own  coins,  which  are  of  three  different  types, 
are  manifest  copies  of  those  of  Azas  and  Azilises,  while 
those  of  his  suzerain,  whom  I look  upon  as  the  successor  of 
Kozola  Kadaphes,  are  bad  imitations  of  the  Azas  mintage. 
The  date  of  the  tope  must,  therefore,  be  posterior  to  Azas, 
or  about  70  B.  C. 

Attached  to  the  Sonala  Tope  there  were  other  build- 
ings which  I was  unable  to  trace  on  account  of  the  number 
of  Musalman  tombs  on  the  top  of  the  mound.  I found, 
however,  the  entrance  door-way  5^  feet  wide,  and  a long 
passage,  13  feet  wide,  leading  to  the  tope.  The  mass  of 
the  building  was  80  feet  by  70  feet,  and  from  the  number  of 
its  long'  parallel  walls,  which  I was  able  to  trace,  I infer 
that  it  must  have  been  a monastery. 

No.  16  is  another  sand-stone  ridge  called  Pari-Jci-dheri, 
which  is  situated  1,200  feet  to  the  south-east  of  Sonala  Pind 
and  on  the  same  line  with  the  Sonala  and  Makani  Topes. 
The  mound  is  covered  with  Muhammadan  tombs,  and  the 
highest  point,  which,  by  two  different  measurements,  had 
been  determined  as  the  centre  of  the  old  tope,  is  crowned 
with  a fakir’s  tomb,  at  which  lamps  are  nightly  burned. 
As  this  tomb  precluded  all  hope  of  exploring  the  tope,  I was 
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obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  excavation  of  the  ruined 
monastery  at  a distance  of  95  feet  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  the 
fakir’s  tomb.  The  mound  is  16^  feet  in  height,  hut  as  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Sonala 
Pind,  its  small  dilapidated  tomb  forms  a less  conspicuous 
object  than  the  large  tombs  of  the  other.  I traced  the  walls 
of  the  monastery  for  117f  feet  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
and  97f  feet  in  breadth,  but  as  the  traces  were  lost  at  the 
north  end,  the  building  must  have  been  considerably  longer. 
On  the  east  side  I traced  one  continuous  wall  for  131 
feet  in  length,  but  as  the  broken  end  was  still  85  feet 
distant  from  the  fakir’s  tomb,  I judged  that  this  wall 
must  have  belonged  to  the  monastery  and  not  to  the 
tope.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  quadrangle  I found 
the  basement  of  a temple,  30  feet  square,  with  walls  3|-  feet 
in  thickness.  The  surrounding  cells  of  the  monks  were  8 
feet  by  7f  feet.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing mounds  for  future  exploration.  The  basement  of  the 
stupa  still  remains  intact,  and  the  foundations  of  the  large 
monastery  have  been  only  partially  removed  by  the  villagers. 
Hereafter,  when  the  fakir’s  tomb  shall  have  disappeared, 
either  through  time  or  neglect,  I believe  that  the  explorer 
of  the  Pari-ki-dheri  mound  will  find  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  Manikyala. 

No.  17,  called  Kota-ka-dheri  by  the  people,  is  an  earthen 
mound  10  or  12  feet  in  height,  situated  on  the  top  of  some 
rising  ground,  at  rather  more  than  half  a mile  to  the  east  of 
Sonala  Pind.  I made  an  excavation  in  the  centre,  which 
disclosed  nothing  but  loose  stones  and  earth.  If  any  build- 
ing had  ever  existed  on  this  site,  the  cut  stones  must  long 
ago  have  been  carried  off  to  the  village.  No.  19  is  a large 
low  mound,  situated  about  1,500  feet  to  the  N.  N.  E. 
of  the  village  of  Sagari,  and  just  half  a mile  to  the  south- 
east of  General  Court’s  tope.  The  mound,  which  is  150  feet 
square,  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  walls  of  cut  stone, 
and  towards  the  west  side  there  is  a small  KhangaJi , or  shrine 
of  some  holy  Musalman,  which  is  built  entirely  of  stone. 
No.  20  is  a still  larger  mound,  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
last,  and  about  1,500  feet  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  General  Court’s 
tope.  The  mound  is  300  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
100  feet  broad,  with  a height  of  8 feet.  It  is  covered  with 
small  Muhammadan  tombs,  which  have  been  made  of  the 
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materials  supplied  on  the  spot  by  the  massive  walls  of 
some  large  building.  I conclude  that  both  of  these  last 
mounds  must  he  the  ruins  of  monasteries  of  considerable 
size  and  importance.  No.  21  is  a long  mound,  150  feet  by 
100  feet,  with  a height  of  5 feet  at  the  north  end,  and 
of  11  feet  at  the  south  and  towards  the  Sagari  Nala. 
Towards  the  north  there  were  a few  traces  of  the  straight 
walls  of  a small  monastery,  hut  the  south  end  was  formed 
of  solid  blocks  of  the  stone  of  large  size.  I made  an  ex- 
cavation, 12  feet  in  diameter,  through  the  very  middle 
of  this  solid  stone  mass,  which,  at  8 feet,  reached  the  ground 
below  without  making  any  discovery.  I am  not  satisfied, 
however,  that  my  excavation  was  in  the  true  centre  of  the 
mass,  as  I had  nothing  to  guide  me  in  the  direction  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  present  ruin  is 
only  the  remains  of  the  basement  of  the  stupa,  which,  no 
doubt,  once  stood  on  this  spot. 

Nos.  18  and  22  are  the  remains  of  square  buildings  which 
were  discovered  by  accidental  digging  in  the  open  fields  of 
the  Sonala  lands  on  the  north-west  side  of  Makam-ka-Pind. 
General  Abbott  has  remarked  in  his  account  of  similar  dis- 
coveries near  the  village  of  Manikyala,  that  “ no  one,  on  ex- 
amining superficially  this  site,  could  conjecture  that  beneath 
it  are  the  ruins  above-mentioned.”  This  is  strikingly  true  of 
the  Makam  fields,  which  have  been  ploughed  over  for  cen- 
turies, so  that  we  might  very  reasonably  conclude  that  all  the 
larger  remains  of  any  ancient  buildings  must  long  ago  have 
been  removed.  The  soil,  however,  is  thickly  strewn  with 
fragments  of  stone  and  broken  pottery,  and  coins  are  found 
there  every  year  after  heavy  rain.  The  ruined  walls  on  the 
upper  Sonala  lands,  marked  No.  18,  were  found  3^  feet  under 
the  ground  level  by  a Brahman  shortly  before  my  arrival. 
His  account  was  that,  on  crossing  the  field,  he  had  seen  some 
minute  traces  of  gold  leaf  amongst  the  soil,  which  induced 
him  to  obtain  the  zamindar’s  permission  to  dig  on  the  spot. 
He  had  made  a hole  about  16  feet  across,  which  disclosed 
a large  room,  upwards  of  15  feet  square,  with  a long  passage 
4-J  feet  wide  running  to  the  south  of  it.  The  rear  wall  of  the 
passage  was  sighted  by  a second  excavation  at  53  feet  to  the 
east,  and  another  paralled  wall  was  found  in  the  same  manner 
at  60  feet  to  the  south  of  the  passage.  In  the  room  first 
excavated  the  Brahman  worked  very  slowly,  carefully  put- 
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tin aside  all  the  ashes  which  were  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  to  he  afterwards  searched  for  fragments  of  gold 
leaf.  On  examining  the  ashes  which  he  had  collected,  I saw 
numerous  particles  of  gold  leaf  glittering  in  the  sun.  The 
Brahman’s  belief  was  that  the  building  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  gilding  of  the  wooden 
roof  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  ashes.  The  people  said 
that  he  found  other  things  besides  gold  leaf,  which  was  no 
doubt  true,  but  I satisfied  myself,  by  several  careful  scruti- 
nies of  fresh  ashes,  that  the  gold  was  actually  the  remains  of 
gildiug,  and  that  the  building  must  certainly  have  been  des- 
troyed by  fire. 

No.  22  is  the  remains  of  a large  square  building  on  the 
lower  Sonala  lands,  which  I discovered  on  my  return  to 
Manikyala  from  the  westward.  During  my  absence  two 
small  bronze  heads  had  been  found  which  Duli  Sing,  the 
zamindar  of  Sagari,  had  kindly  kept  for  me.  One  of  them 
was  a small  grotesque-looking  face,  but  the  other  was  a solid 
head  of  Buddha,  about  one-fourth  of  life  size.  The  place 
of  their  discovery  being  pointed  out,  I set  20  diggers  to 
work,  and  in  about  one  hour’s  time  I had  roughly  traced  the 
positions  of  several  rooms  of  a considerable  building.  In  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  I found  a complete 
bronze  statue  of  Buddha,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  teach- 
ing. The  figure  is  16^  inches  in  height,  and  is  cast  solid ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  great  weight  of  the  head,  the  statue  is  so 
well  balanced  that  it  will  stand  upright  without  support. 
The  drapery  on  the  right  side,  which  was  hanging  with  broad 
thin  folds,  is  broken  off,  but  I recovered  tbe  pieces  after  a short 
search  amongst  the  rubbish  which  had  been  excavated  from 
the  same  room.  I found  also  a thin  metal  radiated  halo, 
5 inches  in  diameter,  which,  most  probably,  belonged  to  the 
statue.  I excavated  five  complete  rooms,  of  which  the 
largest  was  16f  feet  by  11  feet,  the  second  was  16^  by  91- 
feet,  and  the  other  three  were  upwards  of  8 feet  square. 
Judging  by  the  size  of  these  small  rooms,  I conclude  that 
they  must  be  the  remains  of  a monastery,  with  its  cells  for 
monks,  its  temple  containing  figures  of  Buddha,  and  its 
larger  rooms  for  the  instruction  of  students,  and  the  recita- 
tion of  the  daily  ritual.  During  the  progress  of  the  excava- 
tion, the  workmen  found  a large  copper  coin  of  llema 
Kadphises,  and  a middle-sized  copper  coin  of  Bazodeo.  In 
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the  evening,  as  no  further  discoveries  appeared  likely  to  he 
made  I discontinued  the  work. 

In  this  description  of  the  ruins  of  Manikyala,  I have 
given  an  account  of  15  topes  and  as  many  monasteries,  which, 
judging  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  massive  stone  walls 
in  other  positions,  were  probably  not  more  than  two-tliirds 
of  the  great  religious  buildings  of  this  once  famous  spot. 
But  even  this  number,  great  as  it  is,  falls  far  short  of  the 
55  topes,  28  monasteries,  and  9 temples  which  I traced 
around  the  ancient  Taxila.  Of  all  these  sixty  stupas,  there 
is  not  one,  excepting  only  the  great  Manikyala  Tope,  that 
retains  in  its  original  position  even  a single  wrought  stone  of 
the  outer  facing.  For  this  reason  alone  we  should,  I think, 
be  fully  justified  in  fixing  the  date  of  Ventura’s  Manikyala 
Tope  at  a much  later  period  than  any  of  the  others.  But 
when  we  know  that  this  inference  is  supported  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Sassano-Arabian  coins  at  a depth  of  64  feet  in  the 
solid  undisturbed  mass  of  the  structure,  and  by  the  exist- 
ence in  its  interior  of  a wrought  stone  of  a former  building, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  Hwen  Thsang’s  silence  is  due  to 
the  non-existence  of  the  tope  at  the  period  of  his  visit  in 
A.  D.  630. 


XVII.  SAKHRABASTI. 

SaJchra  or  Sakha , is  a small  village,  in  a hollow  of  the 
hills  at  the  top  of  the  Bakrala  Pass,  nearly  24  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Jhelam,  and  5 miles  to  the  south  of  Dhamak. 
The  old  Muhammadan  carriage  road  avoided  this  steep  pass 
by  a long  detour  up  the  bed  of  the  Bakrala  Biver  to 
Dhamak ; but  the  pass  was  always  used  by  travellers, 
both  horse  and  foot.  On  his  return  from  Delhi,  Timur 
encamped  at  “ Sanbaste  on  the  mountain  of  Jud,”  distant 
20  miles  from  the  Dindana,  or  Jhelam.  The  distance  shows 
that  Sanbaste  must  be  the  same  place  as  Sakhrabasti. 
The  hill  above  the  village  is  called  Sakhrawdla  JPahdr , and 
Sumdwala  Pahdr,  or  “ liorse-hoof  hill.”  The  latter  name 
was  derived  from  a large  circular  mark  in  the  old  pass,  which 
the  people  called  the  hoof-print  of  Basalu’s  horse,  made 
when  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Baksliasas.  The  mark  was 
obliterated  in  making  the  new  road,  but  the  place  is  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  Western  Panjab.  A straight 
mark  on  the  rock  in  the  same  place  was  called  the  stroke  of 
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his  sword  when  he  killed  the  Rakshasa  named  Sakha.  In 
writing  this  name  I have  adhered  to  the  spelling  of  my 
illiterate  informants,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
demon  Sakha  is  intended  for  the  chief  of  the  Sakas  or  Sacce, 
as  the  same  people  give  the  name  of  Raja  Sankhdr  to 
Vikramaditya  of  Ujain.  The  position  is  naturally  a strong 
one,  and  tradition  says  that  the  surrounding  hills,  which  are 
about  2 miles  in  circuit,  were  once  crowned  with  walls. 
The  arable  land  inside  the  hollow  is  nearly  half  a mile  in 
diameter,  and  large  bricks  are  still  dug  up  in  some  of  the 
fields.  At  Dhamdk,  near  the  end  of  the  range,  the  same 
large  bricks  are  also  found,  with  cut  stones  and  old  coins  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  presence  of  the  large  bricks  and 
the  Buddhist  name  of  Dhamdk  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  position,  which  is  confirmed  by  tradi- 
tion, and  by  its  evident  natural  strength,  which  alone  would 
have  led  to  its  early  occupation.  I think  it  possible  that 
Sakhra  may  he  identified  with  Ptolemy’s  Sagala  or  Eutliy- 
media,  which  he  places  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hvdaspes 
to  the  north  of  Bukephala,  although,  perhaps,  the  ruined 
mound  of  Abriyan,  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Gakars,  opposite 
Mangala,  has  a better  claim  to  this  distinction.  As  this 
question  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  my 
account  of  the  Gakars,  this  reference  to  the  subject  will  he 
sufficient  in  the  present  place. 


XVIII.  JALALPUR,  OR  BUKEPHALA. 

The  scene  of  Alexander’s  battle  with  Porus  has  long 
engaged  the  attention,  and  exercised  the  ingenuity,  of  the 
learned.  The  judicious  Elphinstone  placed  it  opposite  to 
Jalalpur;  but  Burnes  concluded  that  it  must  have  been 
near  Jhelam,  because  that  place  is  on  the  great  road 
from  Tartary,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
Alexander.*  In  1836  the  subject  was  discussed  by  General 
Court,  whose  early  military  training  and  unequalled  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  during  a long  residence  in  the 
Panjab,  gave  him  the  best  possible  means  of  forming  a sound 
opinion. f General  Court  fixed  the  site  of  Alexander’s 


* Elphinstone,  Kabul,  I.,  109,  and  Burnes,  Bokhara,  II.,  49. 
t Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1836,  p.  473. 
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camp  at  Jlielnm,  his  passage  of  the  river  at  Khilipatan,  3 
/cos,  or  G miles,  above  Jlielara,  the  scene  of  his  battle  with 
Porus  at  Pattikoti  on  the  Jaba  Nadi,  8 miles  to  the  east  of 
Jlielam,  and  the  position  of  Nikma  at  Vessa,  or  JBhesa,  which 
is  3 miles  to  the  south-east  of  Patlii  or  Patti-koti.  The 
late  Lord  Hardinge  took  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
twice  conversed  with  me  about  it  in  1846  and  1847.  His 
opinion  agreed  with  mine  that  the  camp  of  Alexander  was 
most  probably  near  Jalalpur.  In  the  following  year 
General  Abbott  published  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the 
battle-field  of  Alexander  and  Porus,  in  which  he  placed  the 
camp  of  the  former  at  Jlielam,  and  of  the  latter  on  the 
opposite  bank  near  Norangabad.  The  passage  of  the  river 
he  fixed  at  JBhuno,  above  10  miles  above  Jlielam,  and  the  field 
of  battle  near  Pakral,  about  3 miles  to  the  north  of 
Sukchenpur.*  In  this  state  the  question  remained  until 
the  end  of  1863,  when  my  tour  through  the  Panjab  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  examining  at  leisure  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes  from  Jalalpur  to  Jlielam. 

Before  discussing  Alexander’s  movements,  I think  it 
best  to  describe  the  different  places  on  the  line  of  the  river, 
between  Jlielam  and  Jalalpur,  with  the  approaches  to  them 
from  the  westward.  When  we  have  thus  ascertained  the 
site  that  will  best  agree  with  the  recorded  descriptions  of 
Bukepliala,  we  shall  then  be  in  a better  position  for  deciding 
the  rival  claims  of  Jlielam  and  Jalalpur  as  the  site  of 
Alexander’s  camp.  The  distances  that  I shall  make  use  of 
in  this  discussion  are  all  taken  from  actual  measurements. f 

The  town  of  Jlielam  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  30  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jalalpur,  and  exactly 
100  miles  to  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Labor.  The  remains  of  the 
old  town  consist  of  a large  ruined  mound,  to  the  west  of  the 
present  city,  about  1,300  feet  square  and  30  feet  high,  lvhicli 
is  surrounded  by  fields  covered  with  broken  bricks  and  pot- 
tery. The  square  mound  I take  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
citadel,  which  is  said  to  have  been  called  Puta.  Numbers 
of  old  coins  are  still  discovered  in  the  mound  after  rain,  but 
those  which  1 was  able  to  collect  were  limited  to  the 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1848,  619. 

t See  Plate  LXI1I.  for  a map  of  tlie  country,  showing  Alexander’s  passage  of  the 
Hydaspes. 
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mintages  of  tlie  later  Indo-Scytliians,  the  Kabul-Bralimans, 
and  the  princes  of  Kashmir.  As  similar  and  even  earlier 
coins  are  described  by  Generals  Court  and  Abbott  to  have 
been  found  in  great  numbers  in  previous  years,  it  is  certain 
that  the  city  must  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as  the 
first  century  before  Christ.  But  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, on  one  of  the  two  principal  lines  of  road  across  the 
North  Panjab,  are  so  great  that  it  must,  I think,  have 
been  occupied  at  a very  early  date.  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  numbers  of  large  bricks  that  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  old  mound. 

The  ruined  city  near  Darapur,  which  has  been  described 
by  Burnes  and  Court,*  is  situated  on  the  west  hank  of  the 
river,  20  miles  below  Jhelam,  and  10  miles  above  Jalalpur. 
In  their  time  the  old  mound  was  unoccupied,  hut  about 
thirty-two  years  ago,  or  in  1832  A.  D.,  the  people  of  Dilawar 
abandoned  their  village  on  a hill  to  the  west,  and  settled  on 
the  site  of  the  ruined  city.  Before  that  time,  the  place  was 
usually  called  pind  or  “ the  mound,”  although  its  true 
name  is  said  to  have  been  TJdamnagar,  or  Udinagar.  The 
same  name  is  also  given  by  Burnes ; but  Court,  who  twice 
alludes  to  these  ruins,  mentions  no  name,  unless  he  includes 
them  under  that  of  Gagirakhi , the  ruins  of  which  he  des- 
cribes as  extending  along  the  banks  “ of  the  Hydaspes  from 
near  Jalalpur  to  Darapur.”f  According  to  this  account, 
the  ruins  would  not  be  less  than  6 or  7 miles  in  length.  I 
think  it  probable  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  between 
the  two  different  places,  which  have  here  been  joined  together 
as  one  continuous  extent  of  ruins.  Girjhak,  which  I take 
to  be  the  original  of  General  Court’s  Gagirakhi , is  an  old 
ruined  fort  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  north  of  Jalalpur, 
to  which  the  people  assign  a fabulous  extent,  but  it  is  at 
least  8 miles  from  Ddrdpur,  and  is,  besides,  separated  from 
it  by  the  deep  Kandar  ravine,  and  by  the  precipitous  range 
of  hills  at  whose  west  foot  Dilawar  is  situated.  Burnes  also 
describes  the  old  city  as  extending  “ for  3 or  4 miles.”  But 
this  is  certainly  an  exaggeration,  as  I was  unable  to  trace 
the  ruins  for  more  than  one  mile  in  length  by  half  a mile 


* Burnes,  Bokhara,  II.,  51  ; Court,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1836,  pp.  472 
and  473. 

f Burnes,  Bokhara,  II.,  50  ; General  Court  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1836, 
pp.  472  and  473. 
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in  breadth.  The  ruins  consist  of  two  large  mounds  just  half  a 
mile  apart,  with  two  smaller  mounds  about  midway  between 
them.  The  south  mound  on  which  Dilawar  is  situated  is  about 
500  feet  square  at  top,  and  1,100  or  1,200  feet  at  base,  with 
a height  of  50  or  60  feet.  The  north  mound,  on  which  old 
Darapur  stands,  is  600  feet  square,  and  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  height.  Between  these  mounds  the  fields  are  covered 
with  broken  bricks  and  pottery,  and  the  whole  place  is  said 
to  be  the  ruins  of  a single  city.  The  walls  of  the  Dilawar 
houses  are  built  of  the  large  old  bricks  dug  out  of  the 
mound,  which  are  of  two  sizes, — one  of  1T|  by  8^  by  3 inches, 
and  the  other  of  only  half  this  thickness.  Old  coins  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Dilawar  mound,  from  which 
the  Jalalpur  Bazar  is  said  to  be  supplied,  just  as  Bind  Dadan 
is  supplied  from  the  ruins  of  Jobnatlmagar.  The  coins 
which  I obtained  belong  to  the  first  Indo-Scythians,  the 
Kabul-Brakmans,  the  Kings  of  Kashmir,  and  the  Karluki 
Chiefs,  Hasan  and  his  son  Muhammad.  The  site,  therefore, 
must  have  been  occupied  certainly  as  early  as  the  second 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  foundation  is  attributed 
to  Baja  Bharati,  whose  age  is  not  known.  I conclude, 
however,  that  the  dominating  position  of  Dilawar,  which 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Jhelam  at  the  point  wrhere  the 
lower  road  from  the  west  leaves  the  hills,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Bunliar  river,  must  have  led  to  its  occupation 
at  a very  early  period. 

The  town  of  Jalalpur  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jhelam  at  the  point  where  the  Kandar  ravine  joins  the 
old  bed  of  the  river.  The  stream  is  now  2 miles  distant ; 
but  the  intervening  ground,  though  partially  covered  with 
small  trees,  is  still  very  sandy.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  named  in  honor  of  Akbar,  in  whose  time  it  was  most 
probably  a very  flourishing  place.  But  since  the  desertion  of 
the  river,  and  more  especially  since  the  foundation  of  Pind 
Dadan,  the  place  has  been  gradually  decaying  until  it  now 
contains  only  738  houses,  with  about  4,000  inhabitants. 
Prom  the  appearance  of  the  site  I estimated  that  the  town 
might  formerly  have  been  about  three  or  four  times  its  present 
size.  The  houses  are  built  on  the  last  slope  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  salt  range,  which  rises  gradually  to  a height 
of  150  feet  above  the  road.  Its  old  Hindu  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Girjhak , and  as  this  name  is  found  in  the  Ain 
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Akbari  as  Kerchdk  (read  Girjdk)  of  Sindh  Sagar),*  we  have 
a proof  that  it  was  in  nse  until  the  time  of  Akbar,  when  it 
was  changed  to  Jalalpur.  But  the  people  still  apply  the 
name  of  Girjhdk  to  the  remains  of  walls  on  the  top  of  the 
Mangal-De  hill,  which  rises  1,100  feet  above  Jalalpur. 
According  to  tradition  Girjhdk  extended  to  the  W.  N.  W., 
as  far  as  the  old  temple  of  Baghanwala,  a distance  of  11 
miles.  But  this  is  only  the  usual  exaggeration  of  ignorance 
that  is  told  of  all  ancient  sites.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
city  did  once  extend  to  the  westward  for  some  considerable 
distance,  as  the  ground  on  that  side  is  thickly  strewn  with 
broken  pottery  for  about  half  a mile.  Its  antiquity  also  is 
undoubted,  as  the  coins  which  it  yields  reach  back  to  the 
times  of  Alexander’s  successors.  But  I believe  that  it  is 
much  older,  as  its  favorable  position  at  the  south-east  end 
of  the  lower  road  would  certainly  have  led  to  its  occupation 
at  a very  early  period.  I think,  therefore,  that  it  may  be 
identified  with  the  Girivraja  of  the  Bamayana.  Tradition 
has  preserved  the  name  of  only  one  king,  named  Kdmkamd- 
rath,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  sister’s  son  of  Moga , the 
founder  of  Mong.  Mogal  Beg  writes  the  name  Ghir-Jehak, 
and  it  is  so  written  by  some  of  the  people  of  the  place,  as  if  it 
was  derived  from  Giri-Zolidk,  or  “ Zohak’s  Hill.”  But  the 
usual  spelling,  which  accords  with  the  pronunciation,  is 
Jhak. 

Prom  Jhelam  to  Jalapur  the  course  of  the  river  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west  between  two  nearly  parallel  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  are  generally  known  a's  the  Tila  and 
Pablii  Hills.  The  Tila  range,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  occupies  the  west  bank  from  the  great  east  bend  of 
the  river  below  Mangala  to  the  bed  of  the  Bunhar  Biver, 
12  miles  to  the  north  of  Jalalpur.  Tila  means  simply  a 
‘ peak  or  hill,’  and  the  full  name  is  Gorakhndth-ka-Tila. 
The  more  ancient  name  was  Bdlncith-ka- Tila.  Both  of  these 
are  derived  from  the  temple  on  the  summit,  which  was 
formerly  dedicated  to  the  sun  as  Balndth , but  is  now  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Gorakhndth,  a form  of  Siva.  The  latter 
name,  however,  is  very  recent  as  Mogal  Beg,  who  surveyed 
the  country  between  A.  D.  1784  and  1794,  calls  the  hill 
“t Togion-di- Tibi,  or  towerof  the  Jogis,  whose  chief  is  called 


* Gladwin’s  Translation,  II.,  263, 
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Bilnat Abul  Pazl  also  mentions  tlie  “ Cell  of  BaLnat,”t 
and.  the  attendant  jogis  or  devotees,  from  whom  the  hill  is  still 
sometimes  called  Jogi-tila.  Bat  the  name  of  Balnath  is  most 
probably  even  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander,  as  Plutarch  $ 
relates  that  when  Porus  was  assembling  his  troops  to  oppose 
Alexander,  the  royal  elephant  rushed  up  a hill  sacred  to  the 
sun,  and  in  human  accents  exclaimed  “ O great  king,  who 
art  descended  from  Gegasios , forbear  all  opposition  to 

Alexander,  for  Gegasios  himself  was  also  of  the  race  of 
Jove.”  The  “ hill  of  the  sun”  is  only  a literal  translation 
of  Bddndth-ka-Tila,  but  Plutarch  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was 
afterwards  called  the  “ hill  of  the  elephant,”  which  I take 
to  be  another  proof  of  its  identity  with  Balnath  ; for  as  this 
name  is  commonly  pronounced  Bilnat  by  the  people,  and  is 
so  written  by  Mogal  Beg,  the  Macedonians  who  had  just 
come  through  Persia,  would  almost  certainly  have  mistaken 
it  for  Fil-ndth,  or  Bil-ndth,  the  “ elephant.”  But  wherever 
Alexander’s  camp  may  have  been,  whether  at  Jhelam  or 
Jalalpur,  this  remarkable  hill,  which  is  the  most  command- 
ing object  within  50  miles  of  the  Hydaspes,  must  certainly 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians.  Its 
highest  peak  is  3,242  feet  above  the  sea,  or  about  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river. 

The  Pabhi  range  of  hills,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
stretches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhimbar  to  Basul,  a 
length  of  30  miles.  This  range  is  a very  low  one,  as  the 
highest  point  is  not  more  than  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  less  than  500  feet  above  the  river ; but  the  broken  and 
difficult  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  hill  presents  a barrier 
quite  as  impassable  as  a much  loftier  range.  Until  the 
British  occupation  of  the  Panjab,  the  Pabhi  hills  were 
crossed  by  only  one  carriage-road  through  the  Khori  Pass, 
5 miles  to  the  north-east  of  Basul,  and  by  one  foot-path 
through  the  Kharian  Pass,  10  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Jhelam.  But  though  the  main  road  has  since  been  carried 
through  the  latter  Pass,  it  is  still  liable  to  interruption  after 
heavy  rain. 

* Manuscript  map  of  tlie  Panjab  and  Kabul  Valley,  compiled  by  Wilford  from  the 
surveys  of  Mirza  Mogal  Beg,  in  my  possession.  The  Mirza  was  employed  for  ten  years 
at  Wilford’s  expense  on  these  surveys.  , 

+ Gladwin’s  Ain  Akbari,  II.,  110. 

$ De  Fluviis,  in  voce  Hydaspes.  I tako  Gegasios  to  be  only  the  Greek  rendering  of 
Yaydti  or  Jajdti, 
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In  approaching  the  Hydaspes  from  the  westward,  Alex- 
ander had  the  choice  of  two  different  lines,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Baber  as  the  upper  and  lower  roads.  From 
the  Indus  to  Hasan  Abdal,  or  Shah-dheri,  the  two  lines  were 
the  same.  Prom  the  latter  place  the  upper  road  proceeded 
by  the  Mar  gal  a Pass  through  Rawal  Pindi  and  Manikyala 
to  Dhamak  and  Bakrala,  from  which  place  it  descended  by 
the  bed  of  the  Kalian  Biver  through  a gap  in  the  Tila  range 
to  Rohtas,  and  from  thence  over  an  open  plain  to  Jhelarn. 
Prom  Bakrala  there  was  also  a foot-patli  to  Jhelarn,  which 
crossed  the  Tila  range  about  6 miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Rohtas,  but  this  Pass  was  always  a dangerous  one  for  horses 
and  camels,  and  was  difficult  even  for  foot  passengers.  The 
length  of  this  upper  road  from  Shah-dheri  via  Rohtas  to 
Jhelarn  was  91  miles ; but  this  has  since  been  shortened 
to  87  miles  by  the  new  road,  which  avoids  the  two  long 
detours  by  Rohtas  and  Dhamak. 

Prom  Taxila,  or  Shah-dheri,  the  lower  road  proceeds 
via  the  Margala  Pass  to  Jangi,  from  whence  it  strikes  off 
via  Chaontra  to  Dudhial.  Prom  this  point  the  road  branches 
into  two  lines,  that  to  the  south  proceeding  by  Chakowal 
and  tbe  salt  mines  to  Pind  Dadan  and  Ahmadabad,  and  that 
to  the  east  proceeding  via  Asanot  and  the  Bunhar  River  to 
Dilawar,  opposite  Rasul,  or  vid  Asanot  and  Yang  to  Jalalpur. 
Prom  Shah-dheri  to  Dudhial  the  distance  is  55  miles,  from 
thence  to  Asanot  33  miles,  and  thence  to  Dilawar,  or  Jalalpur 
each  21  miles,  the  whole  distance  to  either  place  being  109 
miles.  Prom  Dudhial  to  Chakow&l  is  12  miles,  thence  to 
Pind  Dadan  29  miles,  and  on  to  Jalalpur  22  miles,  the  whole 
distance  bv  this  route  beinsf  118  miles.  But  this  distance 
would  be  shortened  to  114  miles  by  the  traveller  proceeding 
direct  from  the  foot  of  the  salt  range  to  Jalalpur.  There 
is  also  a third  line  which  branches  off  from  the  upper  road 
at  Mandra,  6 miles  to  the  south  of  the  Manikyala  Tope,  and 
proceeds  vid  Chakowal  and  Pind  Dadan  to  Jalalpur.  By 
this  route  the  whole  distance  from  Shah-dheri  to  Jalalpur 
is  116f  miles,  or  only  112f  by  leaving  the  line  at  the  foot 
of  the  salt  range  and  proceeding  direct  to  Jalalpur.  The 
respective  distances  by  these  three  different  routes  are  109, 
114,  and  11 2f  miles,  the  mean  distance  being  112J  miles. 

Now,  the  distance  from  Taxila  to  the  Hydaspes  is 
stated  by  Pliny,  from  the  measurement  of  Alexander’s 
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surveyors,  Diognetes  and  Beiton,  at  120  Roman  miles,  which, 
are  equal  to  110^  English  miles,  at  the  value  of  0'9193  each, 
as  given  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.*  As  all  the 
copies  of  Pliny  give  the  same  number,  we  must  accept  it  as 
the  actual  measurement  of  the  route  that  was  followed  hy 
Alexander  from  Taxila  to  his  camp  on  the  Hydaspes.  In 
comparing  this  distance  with  those  already  given  from 
Shah-dheri  to  Jlielam  and  Jalalpur,  we  must  unhesitatingly 
reject  Jhelam,  which  is  no  less  than  16  miles  short  of  the 
recorded  distance,  while  Jalalpur  differs  from  it  hy  less  than 
2 miles.  But  there  is  another  objection  which  is  equally 
fatal  to  the  claims  of  Jhelam.  According  to  Strabo,  “ the 
direction  of  Alexander’s  march,  as  far  as  the  Hydaspes,  was, 
for  the  most  part  towards  the  south,  after  that  to  the 
Hypanis  it  was  more  towards  the  east”  f Now,  if  a line 
drawn  on  the  map  from  Ohind  on  the  Indus  through  Taxila 
and  Jhelam  he  continued  onwards,  it  will  pass  through 
Gujarat  and  Sodhra  to  Jalandhar  and  Sarliind.  As  this  is 
the  most  northerly  road  to  the  Ganges  that  Alexander  could 
possibly  have  taken,  his  route  by  Jhelam  would  have  been 
in  one  continuous  straight  line , which  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  explicit  statement  of  Strabo.  But  if  we  adopt 
Jalalpur  this  difficulty  will  he  obviated,  as  the  change  in  the 
direction  would  have  been  as  much  as  25°  more  easterly. 
There  is  also  a third  objection  to  Jhelam,  which,  though  not 
entitled  to  the  same  weight  as  either  of  the  preceding, 
is  still  valuable  as  an  additional  testimony  on  the  same  side. 
According  to  Arrian,  the  fleet  on  descending  the  Hydaspes 
from  Nikma  reached  the  capital  of  Sopeithes  on  the  third 
day.  Now,  I have  already  shown  that  the  residence  of 
Sopeithes  must  have  been  at  Johndthnagar,  or  Alimedabad, 
which  is  just  three  days’  distance  for  a laden  boat  from 
Jalalpur,  but  is  six  days  from  Jhelam.  As  the  evidence 
in  each  of  these  three  separate  tests  is  as  directly  in  favour 
of  Jalalpur  as  it  is  strongly  opposed  to  Jhelam,  I think 
that  we  are  fully  justified  in  accepting  the  latter  as  the  most 
probable  site  of  Alexander’s  camp. 

We  have  now  to  examine  how  the  river  and  the  country 
about  Jalalpnr  will  agree  w7ith  the  recorded  accounts  of 


* Hist.  Nat.,  VI.,  21 — ‘ ad  Hydaspen  fluvium  clarum,’  CXX.  mill, 
t Geograpli,  XV.,  1.  32. 
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Alexander’s  operations  in  liis  passage  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
subsequent  battle  with  Porus.  According  to  Arrian  “ there 
was  a high  wooded  promontory  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
150  stadia  or  just  17  J miles  above  the  camp,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  to  it  there  was  a thickly  wooded  island.” 
Curtius  also  mentions  the  wooded  island  as  “ well  fitted  for 
masking  his  operations.”*  “ There  was  also,”  he  adds,  “ not 
far  from  the  spot  where  he  was  encamped,  a very  deep  ravine 
(fossa  prcealta)  which  not  only  screened  the  infantry  but  the 
cavalry  too.”  We  learn  from  Arrian  that  this  ravine  was 
not  near  the  river  because  “ Alexander  marched  at  some 
distance  from  the  hank,  lest  the  enemy  should  discern  that 
he  was  hastening  towards  the  promontory  and  island.” 
Now,  there  is  a ravine  to  the  north  of  Jalalpur  which  exactly 
suits  the  descriptions  of  both  historians.  This  ravine  is  the 
bed  of  the  Kandar  Nala,  which  has  a course  of  6 miles  from 
its  source  down  to  Jalalpur,  where  it  is  lost  in  a waste  of 
sand.  Up  this  ravine  there  has  always  been  a passable  hut 
difficult  road  towards  Jhelam.  Prom  the  head  of  the 
Kandar,  which  is  1,080  feet  above  the  sea,  and  345  above 
the  river,  this  road  proceeds  for  3 miles  in  a northerly 
direction  down  another  ravine  called  the  Kasi,  which  then 
turns  suddenly  to  the  east  for  6^  miles,  and  then  again  1^ 
miles  to  the  south,  where  it  joins  the  Jhelam  immediately 
below  Dilawar.  The  whole  distance  from  Jalalpur  being 
exactly  17  miles.  I marched  along  this  ravine  road  myself, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  possibility  of  Alexander’s 
march,  and  I satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  it,  except  the  fatigue  of  making  many  little  ascents  and 
descents  in  the  first  half,  and  of  wading  through  much  heavy 
sand  in  the  latter  half.  The  ravine  lies  “ at  some  distance 
from  the  bank”  as  described  by  Arrian,  as  the  bend  in  the 
Kasi  is  7 miles  from  the  Jhelam.  It  is  also  “ a very  deep 
ravine,”  as  described  by  Curtius,  as  the  hills  on  each  hand 
rise  from  100  to  250  and  300  feet  in  height.  Therefore  in 
the  three  leading  particulars  which  are  recorded  of  it,  this 
ravine  accords  most  precisely  with  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  historians. t 


* Vita  Alexandri,  VIII.,  13.,  “ tegendis  insidiis  apta.”  Compare  Arrian,  Anabasis, 
V.,  11. 


f See  Plate  LX\  II.,  in  which  all  the  features  here  described  are  clearly  shown. 
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Amongst  the  minor  particulars,  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  applicable  only  to  that  part  of  the  river 
immediately  above  Jalalpur.  Arrian  records  that  Alexander 
placed  running  sentries  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  such 
distances  that  they  could  see  each  other,  and  communicate 
his  orders.*  Now,  I believe  that  this  operation  could  not 
be  carried  out  in  the  face  of  an  observant  enemy  along  any 
part  of  the  river  hank,  excepting  only  that  one  part  which 
lies  between  Jalalpur  and  Dilawar.  In  all  other  parts  the 
west  bank  is  open  and  exposed,  but  in  this  part  alone  the 
wooded  and  rocky  hills  slope  down  to  the  river,  and  offer 
sufficient  cover  for  the  concealment  of  single  sentries.  As 
the  distance  along  the  river  bank  is  less  than  10  miles,  and 
was  probably  not  more  than  7 miles  from  the  east  end  of  the 
camp,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Alexander  placed  them 
along  this  line  instead  of  leaving  them  on  the  much  longer 
route,  which  he  was  to  march  himself.  Another  minor 
particular  is  the  presence  of  a rock  in  the  channel  by  the 
river,  on  which,  according  to  Curtius,  one  of  the  boats  was 
dashed  by  the  stream.  Now,  rocks  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  river  only  at  Kotera,  Meriala,  Malikpur,  and  Shah 
Kabir,  all  of  which  places  are  between  Dilawar  and  Jalalpur. 
The  village  of  Kotera  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a long 
wooded  spur,  which  juts  out  upon  the  river  just  one  mile 
below  Dilawar.  This  wooded  jutting  spur,  with  its  adjacent 
rock,  I would  identify  with  the  akra  or  promontory  of 
Arrian,  and  the  petra  of  Curtius. t Beyond  the  rock  there 
was  a large  wooded  island  which  screened  the  foot  of  the 
promontory  from  the  observation  of  the  opposite  bank. 
There  are  many  islands  in  this  part  of  the  Jhelam,  but 
when  a single  year  is  sufficient  to  destroy  any  one  of  these 
rapidily  formed  sand  banks,  we  cannot,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  2,000  years,  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  island 
of  Alexander.  But  in  1849,  opposite  Kotera,  there  was 
such  an  island,  2^  miles  in  length  and  half  a mile  in 
breadth,  which  still  exists  as  a large  sand  bank.  As  the 
passage  was  made  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
island,  or  large  sand  bank,  would  naturally  have  been 
covered  with  tamarisk  bushes,  which  might  have  been 


* Anbasis,  V.,  11. 

f Curtius  Vita  Alexandri  VIII.,  11  ; and  Arrian,  Anabasis  V.,  II. 
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sufficiently  high  to  screen  the  movements  of  infantry  and 
dismounted  cavalry. 

The  position  of  the  two  camps  I believe  to  have  been  as 
follows  : Alexander,  with  about  50,000  men,  including  5,000 
Indian  auxiliaries  under  Mophis  of  Taxila,  had  his  head 
quarters  at  Jalalpur,  and  his  camp  probably  extended  for 
about  6 miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  Shall  Kabir, 
2 miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jalalpur,  down  to  Syadpur,  4 
miles  to  the  W.  S.  W.  The  head  quarters  of  Porus  must 
have  been  about  Mubabatpur,  4 miles  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of 
Mong,  and  3 miles  to  the  south-east  of  Jalalpur.  His  army 
of  nearly  50,000  men,  including  elephants,  archers,  and 
charioteers,  must  have  occupied  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
Macedonian  army,  and  would,  therefore,  have  extended 
about  2 miles  above,  and  4 miles  below  Muhabatpur.  In 
these  positions,  the  left  flank  of  Alexander’s  camp  would  have 
been  only  6 miles  from  the  wooded  promontory  of  Kotera, 
where  he  intended  to  steal  his  passage  across  the  river,  and  the 
right  flank  of  the  Indian  camp  would  have  been  2 miles  from 
Mong,  and  6 miles  from  the  point  opposite  Kotera. 

As  my  present  object  is  to  identify  the  scene  of 
Alexander’s  battle  with  Porus,  and  not  to  describe  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  conflict,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
concise  account  of  the  operation  which  is  given  by  Plutarch 
from  Alexander’s  own  letters  : “ Pie  took  advantage  of  a 
dark  and  stormy  night,  with  part  of  his  infantry  and  a select 
body  of  cavalry,  to  gain  a little  island  in  the  river  at  some 
distance  from  the  Indians  ; when  he  was  there,  he  and  his 
troops  were  attacked  with  a most  violent  wind  and  rain, 
accompanied  with  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning.”  But  in 
spite  of  the  storm  and  rain  they  pushed  on,  and,  wading 
through  the  water  breast-high,  reached  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  in  safety.*  “ When  they  were  landed,”  says 
Plutarch,  who  is  still  quoting  Alexander's  letters,  “ he 
advanced  with  the  horse  20  stadia  before  the  foot,  conclud- 
ing that,  if  the  enemy  attacked  him  with  their  cavalry,  he 
should  be  greatly  their  superior,  and  that  if  they  made  a 
movement  with  their  infantry,  his  own  would  come  up  in 


* Sir  William  Napier  has  paid  a just  tribute  to  the  skill  of  both  Generals.  Speaking  of 
Alexander’s  passage  of  the  Granicus,  he  says  that  it  cannot  “ be  compared  for  soldierly 
skill  with  his  after-passage  of  the  Hydaspes  and  defeat  of  Porus.  Before  that  great  man 
he  could  not  play  the  same  daring  game.” — London  and  Westminster  Review,  1838,  p.  377. 
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time  enough  to  receive  them.”  From  Arrian  we  learn  that 
as  soon  as  the  army  had  begun  fording  the  channel  between 
the  island  and  the  main  land,  they  were  seen  by  the  Indian 
scouts,  who  at  once  dashed  off  to  inform  Porus.  When  the 
ford  was  passed  with  some  difficulty,  Alexander  halted  to 
form  his  little  army  of  6,000  infantry  and  abotit  10,000 
cavalry.  He  then  “ marched  swiftly  forward  with  5,000 
horse,  leaving  the  infantry  to  follow  him  leisurely  and  in 
order.”  While  this  wTas  going  on,  Porus  had  detached  his 
son  with  two  or  three  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  chariots  to  oppose  Alexander.  The  two  forces  met 
at  20  stadia , or  2J  miles,  from  the  place  of  crossing,  or 
about  2 miles  to  the  north-east  of  Mong.  Here  the  chariots 
proved  useless  on  the  wet  and  slippery  clay,  and  were  nearly 
all  captured.  The  conflict,  however,  must  have  been  a sharp 
one,  as  Alexander’s  favorite  charger,  Bukephalus,  was 
mortally  wounded  by  the  young  prince,  who  was  himself 
slain,  together  with  400  of  his  men.  When  Porus  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  he  marched  at  once  against  Alexander 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army ; hut  when  he  came  to  a 
plain,  where  the  ground  was  not  difficulty  and  slippery  hut 
firm  and  sandy,  and  fitted  for  the  evolutions  of  his  chariots, 
he  halted  and  arrayed  his  troops  ready  for  battle.  His  200 
elephants  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  infantry  about  one 
pletliron,  or  100  feet  apart,  and  the  chariots  and  cavalry  were 
placed  on  the  flanks.  By  this  arrangement,  the  front  of  the 
army  facing  north-east  must  have  occupied  an  extent  of 
about  4 miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  near  Lakhna- 
wali,  the  centre  of  the  line  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Mong.  Around  this  place 
the  soil  is  “ firm  and  sound,”  hut  towards  the  north-east, 
where  Alexander  encountered  the  young  Indian  prince,  the 
surface  is  covered  with  a hard  red  clay,  which  becomes  both 
heavy  and  slippery  after  rain.* 

When  Alexander  saw  the  Indian  army  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  he  halted  to  wait  for  his  infantry,  and  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy’s  position.  As  he  was  much  superior  to 
Porus  in  cavalry,  he  resolved  not  to  attack  the  centre  where 
the  formidable  line  of  elephants  were  supported  by  masses 


# I speak  from  actual  observation  of  the  field  of  Chilianwala  for  some  days  after 
the  battle,  when  the  country  had  been  deluged  with  rain.  Both  battles  were  fought  on 
the  same  ground,  between  the  town  of  Mong  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Pabki  Hills. 
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of  infantry,  but  to  fall  upon  both  flanks  and  throw  the 
Indians  into  disorder.  The  right  wing,  led  by  Alexander 
himself,  drove  back  the  enemy’s  horse  upon  the  line  of 
elephants,  which  then  advanced  and  kept  the  Macedonians  in 
check  for  some  time.  Wherever  Porus  saw  cavalry  ad- 
vancing, he  opposed  elephants,  but  these  slow  and  unwieldy 
animals  “ could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  evolutions  of 
the  horse.”  At  length,  the  elephants,  wounded  and  fright- 
ened, rushed  madly  about,  trampling  down  friends  as  well  as 
foes.  Then  the  small  body  of  Indian  horse  being  surrounded 
was  overpowered  by  the  Macedonians,  and  nearly  all  slain  ; 
and  the  large  mass  of  Indian  infantry,  which  still  held  out, 
being  vigorously  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  victorious 
horse,  broke  their  ranks  and  fled.  Then,  says  Arrian, 
“ Kraterus  and  the  captains  who  were  with  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  no  sooner  perceived  the  victory  to  incline 
to  the  Macedonians,  than  they  passed  over  and  made  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Indians  in  pursuit.”* 

Prom  the  last  statement,  which  I have  quoted  it  is  clear 
that  the  battle  field  was  within  sight  of  Alexander’s  camp. 
Now,  this  is  especially  true  of  the  plain  about  Mong,  which 
is  within  easy  ken  of  the  east  of  Alexander’s  camp  at 
Shah  Kabir,  the  nearest  point  being  only  2 miles  distant. 
With  this  last  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  Jalalpur  as  the  site 
of  Alexander’s  camp,  I close  my  discussion  of  this  interest- 
ing question.  But  as  some  readers,  like  Mr.  Grote,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  may  still  think  that  General  Abbott  has 
shown  “ highly  plausible  reasons”  in  support  of  his  opinion 
that  Alexander’s  camp  was  at  Jhelam,  I may  here  point 
out  that  the  village  of  Pabral,  which  he  has  selected  as  the 
battle  field,  is  not  less  than  14  miles  from  Jhelam,  and, 
therefore,  quite  beyond  the  ken  of  Alexander’s  camp.  I 
may  quote  also  his  own  admission  that  the  bed  of  the  Sukhetr 
River,  a level  plain  of  sand  one  mile  in  width,  “is  a torrent 
after  heavy  rain,  and  is  so  full  of  quicksands  as  to  be  un- 
suited to  military  operations.”  Now,  this  very  Sukhetr  River, 
actually  lies  'between  Pabral  and  the  site  of  the  Indian 
camp  opposite  Jhelam,  and  as  we  know  that  a heavy  storm 
of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  preceding  night,  the  Sukhetr 
would  have  been  an  impassable  torrent  at  the  time  of  the 


* Anabasis,  V.,  18. 
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battle.  And  so  also  would  have  been  the  Jaba  River,  which 
joins  the  Jhelam  just  below  the  Sukhetr.  With  these  two 
intervening  rivers,  which,  whether  wet  or  dry,  would  have 
been  obstacles  equally  great  to  the  march  of  the  Indian  army 
and  more  specially  to  the  passage  of  the  war-chariots,  I am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  battle  field  could  not  have  been  to  the 
north  of  the  Sukhetr  River. 

The  position  of  Bukephala  still  remains  to  be  discussed. 
According  to  Strabo,*  the  city  of  Bukephala  was  built  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  where  Alexander  had  crossed  it ; 
but  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  near  the  Hydaspes,  in  the 
place  where  Bukephalus  was  buried.  Arrian,  however,  states 
that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of  his  camp,  and  was  named 
Bukephala  in  memory  of  his  horse,  f Diodorus,  Curtius, 
and  Justin  leave  the  exact  position  undecided;  but  they  all 
agree  that  it  was  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  Nikma, 
which  was  certainly  built  on  the  field  of  battle.  With  these 
conflicting  statements  alone  to  guide  us,  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion.  According  as  we  follow 
Strabo  or  Arrian,  we  must  place  Bukephala  at  Dilawar,  or 
at  Jalalpur.  Both  places  are  equi-distant  from  the  battle 
field  of  Mong,  which  I take  without  much  hesitation  to  he 
the  site  of  Nikrna.  If  the  two  cities  were  built  on  the  same 
plan,  which  is  not  improbable,  then  Dilawar  would  have  the 
preferable  claim  to  represent  Bukephala,  as  its  ruined  mound 
is  of  the  same  size  and  height  as  that  of  Mong.  I have 
already  noticed  in  another  place  the  possibility  that  Bugiad, 
or  Bugial,  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  Dilawar 
is  situated,  may  be  only  an  abbreviation  of  Bukephalia  by 
the  easy  elision  of  the  ph.  But  this  is  only  a guess,  and  I 
have  nothing  else  to  offer  on  the  subject,  save  the  fact  that 
the  ancient  name  Jalalpur  was  certainly  Girjak , while  that 
of  Dilawar  is  quite  uncertain,  as  Udinagar  is  applied  to  at 
least  three  different  places.  Altogether,  therefore,  I think 
that  the  claims  of  Dilawar  to  be  the  Bukephala  of  Alexander 
are  stronger  than  those  of  Jalalpur. 

XIX.  MONG,  OR  NIKiEA. 

The  position  of  Mong  has  already  been  described,  but 
I may  repeat  that  it  is  6 miles  to  the  east  of  Jalalpur,  and 

* Geograph,  XV.,  J.  29. 
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the  same  distance  to  the  south  of  Dilawar.  The  name  is 
usually  pronounced  Mong  or  Mung,  but  it  is  written  without 
the  nasal,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Raja  Moga  or 
Muga.  He  is  also  called  Raja  Sanklidr,  which  I take  to 
mean  king  of  the  SaJcas  or  Sacce.  His  brother,  Rama,  founded 
Rampur  or  Ramnagar,  the  modern  Rasul,  which  is  6 miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Mong,  and  exactly  opposite  Dilawar. 
His  sister’s  son,  named  Kamkamaratli,  was  Raja  of  Girjak 
or  Jalalpur.  The  old  ruined  mound  on  which  Mong  is 
situated,  is  600  feet  long  by  400  feet  broad,  and  50  feet  high, 
and  is  visible  for  many  miles  on  all  sides.  It  contains  975 
houses  built  of  large  old  bricks,  and  5,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  Jats.  The  old  wells  are  very  numerous,  their  exact 
number,  according  to  my  informant,  being  175. 

I have  already  stated  that  I take  Mong  to  he  the  site 
of  Nikaea,  the  city  which  Alexander  built  on  the  scene  of 
his  battle  with  Porus.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is,  I think, 
as  complete  as  could  he  wished ; hut  I have  still  to  explain 
how  the  name  of  Niksea  could  have  been  changed  to  Mong. 
The  tradition  that  the  town  was  found  by  Raja  Moga  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Maharaja  Moga  is 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Roberts’  Taxila  inscription.  Now,  Moga 
is  the  same  name  as  Moat  and  the  coins  of  Moa  or  Mauas 
are  still  found  in. Mong.  But  the  commonest  Greek  mono- 
gram on  these  coins  forms  the  letters  NIK,  which  I take  to 
be  the  abbreviation  of  Nikcea  the  place  of  mintage.  If  this 
inference  be  correct,  as  I believe  it  is,  then  Nikcea  must  have 
been  the  principal  mint-city  of  the  great  King  Moga  and, 
therefore,  a place  of  considerable  importance.  As  the  town 
of  Mong  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Raja  Moga  as 
the  founder,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  he  must 
have  re-built  or  increased  the  place  under  the  new  name  of 
Moga-grama , which,  in  the  spoken  dialects,  would  be  short- 
ened to  Mogaon  and  Mong.  Coins  of  all  the  Indo-Scythian 
princes  are  found  at  Mong  in  considerable  numbers,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  place  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Alexander.* 


* The  copper  coins  of  the  nameless  king  are  found  in  such  numbers  at  Mong,  that 
they  are  commonly  called  Monga-Sdhis  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
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XX.  KATAS,  OR  KATAKSIIA. 

The  holy  fountain  of  Katas  is,  next  to  Jwalamukhi,  the 
most  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  Panjab.  The 
Brahmanical  story  relates  that  Siva  was  so  inconsolable  for 
the  death  of  his  wife  Sati,  the  daughter  of  Dakslia,  that  the 
tears  literally  “ rained  from  this  eyes,”  and  formed  the  two 
sacred  pools  of  Pushkara  or  Pokhar , near  Ajmer,  and 
KataJcsJia  or  Kcitds  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab.  Katdksha 
means  the  “ raining  eyes,”  but  the  ignorant  Brahmans  of  the 
place  spell  the  name  Ketdksha  and  Kettaksha , although  they 
give  it  exactly  the  same  meaning.  The  pool  is  partly 
artificial,  the  rock  having  been  cut  away  to  enlarge  the 
natural  basin  in  the  bed  of  the  Ganiya  Nala.  Just  above 
the  pool  there  is  a strong  masonry  wall  2%  feet  thick  and 
19  feet  high,  which  once  dammed  up  the  stream  so  as  to 
form  a large  lake ; but  only  the  land  portions  are  now  stand- 
ing, and  the  water  disappears  entirely  amongst  the  broken 
rocks  and  ruins  of  the  embankment.  The  Brahmans  say 
that  the  dam  was  built  by  Baja  Patak,  the  Dewan  or 
minister  of  some  King  of  Delhi  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  water  away  from  the  holy  pool  of  Kataksh.  There 
certainly  is  a channel  cut  through  the  rock,  for  122  feet  in 
length,  which  would  have  carried  off  the  waters  to 
a point  below  the  tank ; but  as  there  are  springs  in 
the  pool  itself,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
dam  was  made  to  retain  water  for  irrigation.  This  channel 
was  originally  a tunnel,  but  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  the 
rock  still  overhangs  on  both  sides  in  rough  unchiselled 
masses.  The  pool  is  irregular  in  shape,  but  it  may  be 
described  at  200  feet  in  length,  with  an  extreme  breadth 
of  150  feet  at  the  upper  end,  and  about  90  feet  at  the  lower 
end,  where  it  is  closed  by  a low  stone  causeway,  6 feet  broad 
with  three  narrow  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  water. 
After  heavy  rain  the  swollen  stream  passes  clear  over  the 
causeway.  The  water  is  pure  and  clear,  but  the  fish  are  said 
to  die  annually.* 

Katas  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Salt  Kange,  16 
miles  from  Pind  Dadan,  and  18  miles  from  Chakowal,  at  a 
height  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  About  800 


* See  Plate  LXVIII.  for  a map  of  Katas. 
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feet  below  tbe  pool,  the  Ganiya  Nala  passes  between  the  two 
flat-topped  hills,  about  200  feet  in  height,  on  which  the 
ancient  town  is  said  to  have  stood.  On  the  west  hill,  named 
Kotera,  I traced  several  walls  and  towers  of  the  old  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  remains  of  a brick  building  which  the  people 
call  Sadhu-ka-Makdn , or  Sadhu’s  house.  The  bricks  are  14^ 
by  9-|  by  2\  inches.  In  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  I traced  the  walls  of  a gateway  leading  down  to  a lower 
enclosure,  at  the  east  end  of  which  stand  the  Sat-Ghara  or 
“seven  temples.”  These  are  the  only  ancient  remains  of 
any  interest  that  now  exist  at  Katas.  The  upper  fort  is 
1,200  feet  long  by  300  feet,  and  the  lower  fort  800  feet  by 
450,  the  whole  circuit  being  about  3,500  feet,  or  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a mile.  But  the  whole  circuit  of  Katas, 
including  the  ruins  of  the  town  on  both  banks  of  the  stream 
above  and  below  the  fort,  is  about  2 miles. 

The  Sat-Ghara  or  “ seven  temples,”  are  attributed  to 
the  Pandus,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  at  Katas  during  a 
portion  of  their  twelve  years’  wanderings.  On  examining 
the  place  carefully  I found  the  remains  of  no  less  than  twelve 
temples,  which  are  clustered  together  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  old  fort.  Their  general  style  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Kashmir  temples,  of  which  the  chief  characteristics  are 
dentils,  trefoil  arches,  arches,  fluted  pillars,  and  pointed 
roofs,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  temples  of  Katas  and 
of  other  places  in  the  salt  range.  Unfortunately  these 
temples  are  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  their  details  with  any  accuracy ; but  enough  is  left  to 
show  that  they  belong  to  the  later  style  of  Kashmirian 
architecture  which  prevailed  under  the  Karkota  and  Yarm- 
ma  dynasties,  from  A.  I).  625  to  939,  and  as  the  salt 
range  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Kashmir  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  time,  I believe  that  these  temples  must 
be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Kashmirian  domination.  The 
temples  of  Malot  and  Katas  have  been  described  by  General 
Abbott,*  but,  others  exist  at  Sibganga  near  Malot  and  at 
Baghanwala,  equi-distant  from  Pind  Dadan  and  Jalalpur. 
Those  of  Malot  and  Baghanwala  are  the  least  ruinous  ; hut 
they  are  all  built  of  the  same  soft  friable  standstone,  which 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1849,  131. 
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has  now  crumbled  away  so  much  that  the  details  of  the 
mouldings  are  no  longer  distinguishable  with  any  certainty. 

The  Sat-Ghara  group  of  temples  is  formed  of  six 
smaller  temples  placed  in  pairs  at  regular  distances  about 
one  large  central  fane,  and  this  again  is  connected  with 
the  remains  of  a very  large  temple  which  is  situated  due  east 
170  feet  distant.  The  central  fane  of  the  Sat-Ghara  group 
is  26^  feet  square,  with  a portico  to  the  east  of  20  feet 
front,  and  7 feet  projection,  which  is  pierced  by  trefoil  arch 
as  shown  in  General  Abbott’s  sketch.  On  each  side  11-| 
feet  distant  and  flush  with  the  back  wall,  there  is  a small 
temple,  15  feet  square,  with  a portico  7 feet  square,  of  which 
the  entrance  is  a cinque-foil  arch.  On  the  north  side  27 
feet  distant  and  nearly  flush  with  the  front  wall,  there  is 
another  small  temple  11^  feet  square,  with  a portico  of 
6 feet.  The  corresponding  temple  on  the  south  side  is  gone. 
At  17^  feet  to  the  front  there  are  the  ruins  of  two  other 
buildings  which  are  said  to  have  been  temples,  but  so  little 
remains  that  I was  unable  to  verify  the  Bralnnanical  belief. 
In  front  of  these  ruins  is  the  gateway,  17  feet  square,  with 
a passage  5|  feet  wide  leading  straight  up  to  the  central 
fane.  The  whole  of  these  temples  have  been  so  often 
restored  and  plastered  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  the 
repairs  of  man  than  from  the  ravages  of  time.  The  body 
of  the  central  fane  is  now  altogether  hidden  by  a thick  coat 
of  plaster,  the  unfortunate  gift  of  Gulab  Singh. 

The  great  ruined  fane  to  the  east  consists  of  a mound 
of  ruins  resting  on  a basement  68^  feet  long  by  56^  feet 
broad,  which  is  in  rather  better  preservation  than  the 
Sat-Ghara  temples.  Its  design,  too,  is  quite  different,  as  it 
is  divided  into  a number  of  small  panels  or  recesses  by  broad 
pilasters  after  the  style  of  the  tope  basement  at  Mani- 
kyala.  But  the  intervals  are  only  one  diameter  and  two- 
fifths.  and  the  capitals  are  without  the  long  abacus,  which  is 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  tope  architecture.  The  cornice 
is  supported  by  a row  of  plain  dentils,  7^  inches  deep  and 
3f  inches  broad,  with  intervals  equal  to  the  breadth.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  a thin  coat  of  plaster  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  sheltered  recesses  between  the  dentils, 
and  even  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  architecture.  There 
is  nothing  now  remaining  about  this  basement  to  show 
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whether  it  belonged  to  a Buddhist  tope  or  a Brahmanical 
temple.  But  over  the  doorway  of  a modern  temple  to  Rama 
Chandra,  which  is  close  by  on  the  north  side,  there  is  a three- 
headed and  four-armed  male  figure  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  mass  of  ruins  overlying  the  basement.  The 
statue  is  of  red  sandstone  3 feet  high.  The  three  heads  are 
different, — in  the  middle  a man,  to  the  right  a boar,  and  to 
the  left  a lion.  This  differs  from  every  other  three-headed 
statue  that  I have  yet  met  with  ; but  it  is,  I believe,  a re- 
presentation of  Vishnu  as  the  supreme  being,  the  man’s  head 
being  Vishnu  Narayana,  the  creator,  the  boar’s  head  Vishnu 
Vardha , the  preserver  of  the  universe,  and  the  lion’s  head, 
Vishnu  Nara-Sinha , the  destroyer.  There  is  nothing  else 
about  the  figure  to  show  what  it  is  intended  for,  as  there  are 
only  lotus  flowers  in  three  of  the  hands,  and  the  fourth  rests 
on  the  hip. 

Hwen  Thsang  describes  a town,  named  Sinhapura, 
which,  judging  by  its  bearing  and  distance  of  700  li,  or  117 
miles,  south-east  from  Taxila,  and  its  clear  tanks  swarming 
with  fish,  should  be  Katas ; but  the  whole  description  will  not 
apply  to  Katas,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  other  place  with  which 
I am  acquainted.*  Sinhapura  is  said  to  be  a large  town 
14  or  15  li,  or  about  2\  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  situated  on 
the  top  of  a high  hill  of  difficult  access,  and  as  the  climate 
also  is  described  as  very  cold,  it  is  certain  that  Sinhapura  must 
have  been  situated  on  one  of  the  isolated  hills  of  the 
salt  range.  Either  Malot  or  Katas  will  answer  this  des- 
cription very  well,  although  their  distance  from  Taxila  is 
little  more  than  85  miles.  But  the  pilgrim  no  doubt  over- 
estimated the  length  of  this  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey 
“ over  hills  and  through  ravines,”  even  admitting  that  he 
may  have  travelled  by  a more  circuitous  route.  The  great 
difficulty,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  exaggerated  distance, 
but  in  the  position  of  the  ten  tanks  of  clear  water  swarm- 
ing with  fish,  which  are  placed  at  40  or  50  li,  or  7 to  8 miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Sinhapura.  Now,  the  only  tanks  of 
this  description  that  I could  hear  of  are  those  of  Katas,  Sib- 
Ganga,  and  Nar-Singh-Phuar.  The  last  is  properly  a spring 
of  water  and  not  a tank,  as  it  issues  from  the  rock,  according 
to  my  informant,  like  as  Narsingk  himself  sprang  from  the 


* Julien's  Hwen  Thsang,  II.,  162. 
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pillar  at  Multan.  Sib-Ganga  is  a small  tank  formed  in  the 
bed  of  a stream  like  that  of  Katas,  about  3 miles  to  the  east 
of  Malot.  On  the  bank  there  is  a small  old  temple  of  the 
later  Kashmirian  style  which  contains  a figure  of  Kali-Devi 
in  black  stone.  Malot  does  not  answer  the  description,  because 
there  is  no  ancient  place  possessing  holy  tanks  within  the 
recorded  distance  of  7 or  8 miles.  I think,  however,  that 
Malot  must  be  the  Sinliapura  of  Hwen  Thsang,  as  it  is 
known  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Janjuhas  at  a very 
early  period.  The  fort  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  size  as 
that  of  Katas.  The  ten  holy  tanks  I would  identify  with 
the  different  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Ganiya  Nala  below 
Katas,  but  the  bearing  is  north-east  and  the  distance  about 
12  miles.  As,  however,  Hwen  Thsang  does  not  appear  to 
have  visited  the  holy  tanks  himself,  the  error  iu  their  position 
must  be  due  to  his  informants. 

XXI.  SANGALA-WALA-TIBA,  OR  SANGALA. 

The  Sangala  of  Alexander  has  long  ago  been  recognised 
in  the  Sakala  of  the  Brahmans  and  the  Sagal  of  the  Budd- 
hists ; but  its  position  would  still  perhaps  have  remained 
undetermined  had  it  not  fortunately  been  visited  by  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Thsang,  in  A.  D.  630.  Both  Arrian 
and  Curtius  place  Sangala  to  the  east  of  the  Hydraotes,  or 
Bavi,  but  the  itinerary  of  Hwen  Thsang  shows  that  it  was 
to  the  west  of  the  Bavi,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
position  of  the  present  Sdngla-wala- Tibet,  or  “ Sangala  Hill.” 
I first  became  acquainted  with  this  place  in  1839,  when 
I obtained  a copy  of  Mogal  Beg’s  manuscript  map,  com- 
piled by  Milford,  who  has  three  times  described  its  position 
in  the  Asiatic  Besearches.*  But  I was  not  able  to  obtain 
any  account  of  the  place  until  1854,  when  I heard  from 
Colonel  G.  Hamilton  who  had  visited  it,  and  from  Captain 
Blagrave  who  had  surveyed  it,  that  Sangala  was  a real  hill 
with  traces  of  buildings  and  with  a sheet  of  water  on  one 
side  of  it.  During  my  last  season’s  tour  through  the  Panjab 
I was  able  to  visit  the  hill  myself,  and  I am  now  satisfied 
that  it  must  be  the  Sangala  of  Alexander,  although  the 
position  does  not  agree  with  that  which  his  historians  have 
assigned  to  it. 


* Vol.  V.,  p.  282  ; VI.,  520  and  IX.,  53. 
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In  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang,  She-Jcie-lo,  or  Sakala,  was 
in  ruins,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  district  was  Tse-kia  or 
Chekia,  which  may  also  be  read  as  Dhaka  or  Data.*  The 
pilgrim  places  this  new  town  at  15  li,  or  2^  miles,  to  the 
north-east  of  Sakala,  but  as  all  the  country  within  that 
range  is  open  and  flat,  it  is  certain  that  no  town  could  ever 
have  existed  in  the  position  indicated.  In  the  same  direction, 
however,  but  at  19  miles,  or  115  li,  I found  the  ruins  of  a. 
large  town,  called  Asarur,  which  accorded  almost  exactly 
with  the  pilgrim’s  description  of  the  new  town  of  Tse-kia. 
It  is  necessary  to  fix  the  position  of  this  place,  because  Hwen 
Thsang’s  measurements,  both  coming  and  going,  are  referred 
to  it  and  not  to  Sakala.  Prom  Kashmir  the  pilgrim  pro- 
ceeded by  Punach  to  Rajapura,  a small  town  in  the  lower 
hills  which  is  now  called  Rajaori.  Prom  thence  he  travelled 
to  the  south-east  over  a mountain  and  across  a river  called 
Chen-ta-lo-po-kia,  which  is  the  Chandrabhaga  or  modern 
Chenab,  to  Che-ye-pu-lo  or  Jayapura  (probably  Hafizabad) 
where  he  slept  for  the  night,  and  on  the  next  day  he  reached 
Tse-kia,  the  whole  distance  being  700  li,  or  116  miles.  As  a 
south-east  direction  would  have  taken  the  pilgrim  to  the  east 
of  the  Ravi,  we  must  look  for  some  known  point  in  his 
subsequent  route  as  the  best  means  of  checking  this  erro- 
neous bearing.  This  fixed  point  we  find  in  She-lan-to-lo, 
the  well  known  Jalandhar  a,  which  is,  the  pilgrim  places,  at 
500,  plus  50,  plus  140,  or  150  li,  or  altogether  between  690 
and  700  li  to  the  east  of  Tse-kia.  This  place  was,  therefore, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  equi-distant  from  Rajaori  and  Jalan- 
dhar. Now,  Asarur  is  exactly  112  miles  distant  from  each 
of  these  places  in  a direct  line  drawn  on  the  map,  and  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  a very  old  place  of  considerable  size,  I am  satisfied 
that  it  must  be  the  town  of  Tse-kia  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang. 

In  A.  H.  630  the  pilgrim  found  the  walls  of  Sakala 
completely  ruined,  but  their  foundations  still  remained, 
showing  a circuit  of  about  20  li,  or  3^  miles.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  there  was  still  a small  portion  of  the 
old  city  inhabited,  which  was  only  6 or  7 li,  or  just  one 
mile  in  circuit.  Inside  the  city  there  was  a monas- 
tery of  one  hundred  monks  who  studied  the  Hinayana,  or 
exoteric  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  beside  it  there  was  a 
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stupa,  200  feet  in  height,  where  the  four  previous  Buddhas 
had  left  their  foot  prints.  At  5 or  6 li,  or  less  than  one  mile 
to  the  north-west,  there  was  a second  stupa,  also  about  200 
feet  high,  which  was  built  by  King  Asoka  on  the  spot  where 
the  four  previous  Buddhas  had  explained  the  law. 

Sanglawdla  Tiba  is  a small  rocky  hill  forming  two  sides 
of  a triangle,  with  the  open  side  towards  the  south-east.* 
The  north  side  of  the  hill  rises  to  a height  of  215  feet,  but 
the  north-east  side  is  only  160  feet.  The  interior  area  of  the 
triangle  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  south-east  till  it  ends 
abruptly  in  a steep  bank  32  feet  above  the  ground.  This 
bank  was  once  crowned  with  a brick  wall,  which  I was  able 
to  trace  only  at  the  east  end,  where  it  joined  the  rock.  The 
whole  area  is  covered  with  brick  ruins,  amongst  which  I 
found  two  square  foundations.  The  bricks  are  of  very  large 
size,  15  by  9 by  3 inches.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  these 
bricks  have  been  removed  in  great  numbers.  Nearly  4,000 
were  carried  to  the  large  village  of  Marh,  6 miles  to  the 
north,  and  about  the  same  number  must  have  been  taken 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  form  a tower  for  the  survey  opera- 
tions. The  base  of  the  hill  is  from  1,700  to  1,800  feet  on 
each  side,  or  just  1 mile  in  circuit.  On  the  east  and  south 
sides  the  approach  to  the  hill  is  covered  by  a large  swamp, 
half  a mile  in  length,  and  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
breadth,  which  dries  up  annually  in  the  summer,  but  during 
the  seasonal  rains  has  a general  depth  of  about  3 feet.  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  this  must  have  been  a fine  sheet  of 
water  which  has  been  gradually  lessened  in  depth  by  the 
annual  washings  of  silt  from  the  hill  above.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  hill  there  are  the  remains  of  twro  large 
buildings,  from  which  I obtained  old  bricks  of  the  enormous 
size  of  17^  by  11  by  3 inches.  Close  by  there  is  an  old 
well  which  was  lately  cleared  out  by  some  of  the  wandering 
tribes.  On  the  north-western  side,  1,000  feet  distant,  there 
is  a low  ridge  of  rock  called  Munda-ka-purci,  from  25  to  30 
feet  in  height,  and  about  500  feet  in  length,  which  has 
formerly  been  covered  with  brick  buildings.  At  If  miles 
to  the  south  there  is  another  ridge  of  three  small  hills  called 
Arna  and  little  Sdngala.  All  these  hills  are  formed  of  the 
same  dark  grey  rock  as  that  of  Chanyot  and  of  the  Karana 


* See  Plate  LX1X.  for  a plan  of  the  Hill  of  Sangala. 
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hills  to  tlie  west  of  the  Ckenab,  which  contains  much  iron, 
but  is  not  worked  on  account  of  the  want  of  fuel.  The 
production  of  iron  is  noticed  by  Hwen  Tksang. 

In  comparing  this  account  with  the  description  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  I find  only  two  places  that  can  be  identified. 
The  first  is  the  site  of  the  modern  town,  which  was  about 
a mile  in  circuit,  and  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins. 
This  I take  to  be  the  hill  itself,  which  accords  exactly  with 
the  description,  and  which  would  certainly  have  been 
occupied  in  preference  to  any  part  of  the  open  plain  below 
on  account  of  its  security.  The  second  is  the  stupa  of 
Asoka,  which  was  situated  at  rather  less  than  one  mile  to  the 
north-west  of  the  monastery  inside  the  town.  This  I 
would  identify  with  the  low  ridge  of  rock  on  the  north-west 
called  Mundapapura,  of  which  the  highest  point  at  the 
north-western  end  is  4,000  feet,  or  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a mile  distant  from  the  central  point  of  the  triangular 
area  of  the  town.  The  plain  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
the  hill  is  strewn  with  broken  pottery  and  fragments  of 
brick  for  a considerable  distance,  showing  that  the  town  rqust 
once  have  extended  in  both  of  these  directions.  But  the 
whole  circuit  of  these  remains  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  1-|  or  1^  miles,  or  about  one-half  of  Hwen  Thsang’s 
measurement. 

The  Brahmanical  accounts  of  Sakala  have  been  collected 
from  the  Makabharata  by  Professor  Lassen.*  According  to 
that  poem,  Sakala,  the  capital  of  the  Madras,  who  are  also 
called  Jartikas,  and  Bakikas,  was  situated  on  the  Apagd 
rivulet  to  the  west  of  the  Iravati  or  Ravi  River.  It  was 
approached  from  the  east  side  by  pleasant  paths  through  the 
Filu  forest. 

Sami-pilu  kariranam  vaneshu  sukkavartmasu. 

which  Professor  Lassen  translates  “ per  amoenas  sylvarum 
tramites  ambulantes.”  But  the  Filu,  or  Salvadora  Persica, 
is  the  commonest  wood  in  this  part  of  the  Panjab,  and  is 
specially  abundant  in  the  Rechna  Doab.  In  these  “pleasant 
paths”  of  the  Filu  forest,  the  traveller  was  unfortunately 
liable  to  be  despoiled  of  his  clothes  by  robbers.  This  des- 
cription by  the  author  of  the  Mahabharata  w as  fully  verified 


* rentapotaruia  Indica,  pp.  73  & 7-1. 
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by  II wen  Thsang  in  A.  D.  630,  and  again  by  myself  in 
18G3.  On  leaving  Sakala,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  travelled 
eastward  into  a forest  of  Po-lo-she  trees,  where  his  party 
encountered  fifty  brigands  who  despoiled  them  of  their 
clothes.*  In  November  1863  I approached  Sakala  from  the 
east  through  a continuous  wood  of  Pilu  trees,  and  pitched 
my  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  During  the  night  the  tent 
was  three  times  approached  by  parties  of  robbers,  who  were 
detected  by  the  vigilance  of  my  watch  dog.  M.  Jnlien  has 
properly  rendered  Hwen  Thsang’s  Po-lo-she  by  Palasa,  the 
Butea  frondosa  or  Dhdk  tree;  but  as  the  forest  consisted  of 
Pilu  trees,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  EL  wen  Thsang, 
I would  suggest  the  propriety  of  correcting  Po-lo-she  to 
Pi-lo,  I conjecture  that  the  Chinese  editor  of  the  pilgrim’s 
life,  who  was  most  probably  ignorant  of  the  Pilu , substi- 
tuted the  well-known  Palasa , which  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Hwen  Thsang,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  making  an 
important  and  necessary  correction. 

The  country  is  still  well  known  as  Madr-des , or  the 
district  of  the  Madras , which  is  said  by  some  to  extend  from 
the  Bias  to  the  Jhelam,  but  by  others  only  to  the  Chenab. 
Regarding  the  Apagd  rivulet,  I believe  that  it  may  be 
recognized  in  the  Ayah  Nadi,  a small  stream  which  has  its 
rise  in  the  Jammu  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Syalkot.  After 
passing  Syalkot  the  Ayak  runs  westerly  near  Sodhra,  where 
iu  the  rainy  season  it  throws  off  its  superfluous  water  into 
the  Chenab.  It  then  turns  to  the  S.  S.  W.  past  Banka  and 
Nandanwa  to  Bhutala,  and  continues  this  same  course  till 
within  a few  miles  of  Asarur.  There  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which,  after  passing  to  the  east  and  west  of  Asarur, 
rejoin  at  2\  miles  to  the  south  of  Sdngalaicdla  Tiha.  Its 
course  is  marked  in  the  revenue  survey  maps  for  15  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Sangala,  where  it  is  called  the  NananwH 
canal.  An  intelligent  man  of  Asarur  informed  me  that  he 
had  seen  the  bed  of  the  Nananwa  20  kos  to  the  south-west, 
and  that  he  had  always  heard  that  it  fell  into  the  Ravi  a 
long  way  off.  This  then  must  be  Arrian’s  “small  rivulet” 
near  which  Alexander  pitched  his  camp,  at  100  stadia,  or 
1T|  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Akesines  below  its  junction 


* Julien’s  Hwen  Thsang,  I.,  07. 
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with  the  Hydaspes.*  At  that  time,  therefore,  the  water  of 
the  Avak  must  have  flowed  for  a long  distance  below  Sangala, 
and  most  probably  fell  into  the  Bavi,  as  stated  by  my  in- 
formant. Near  Asarur  and  Sangala,  the  Ayak  is  now  quite 
dry  at  all  seasons,  hut  there  must  have  been  water  in  it  at 
Dhakawala  only  24  miles  above  Asarur  even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jah&n,  when  his  son  Dara  Shekoh  drew  a 
canal  from  that  place  to  his  hunting  seat  at  Shekohpura, 
which  is  also  called  the  Ayak  or  Jhilri  Canal. 

The  Buddhist  notices  of  Sakala  refer  chiefly  to  its  history 
in  connection  with  Buddhism.  There  is  the  legend  of  the 
seven  kings  who  went  towards  Sdgal  to  carry  off  Prabhavati, 
the  wife  of  King  Kusa.  But  the  king,  mounting  an  elephant, 
met  them  outside  the  city  and  cried  out  with  so  loud  a voice, 
“I  am  Kusa,”  that  the  exclamation  was  heard  over  the 
whole  world,  and  the  seven  kings  fled  away  in  terror.!  This 
legend  may  have  some  reference  to  the  seven  brothers  and 
and  sisters  of  Amba-Kapa,  which  is  only  40  miles  to  the 
east  of  Sangala.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
Sdgal  was  the  capital  of  Baja  Milinda , whose  name  is  still 
famous  in  all  Buddhist  countries  as  the  skilful  opponent  of 
the  holy  Nagasena.  The  territory  was  then  called  Yona  or 
Yavana,  which  might  refer  either  to  the  Greek  conquerors, 
or  to  their  Indo-Scythian  successors ; but  as  Nagasena  is 
generally  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  term  must  certainly  be  restricted  to  the  latter.  Milinda 
himself  states  that  he  was  born  at  Alasadda,  which  was 
200  yojans,  or  about  1,400  miles  distant  from  Sitgal.  $ He 
was  therefore  undoubtedly  a foreigner  ; and,  in  spite  of  the 
exaggerated  distance,  I would  identify  his  birth-place  with 
Alexandria  Opiane,  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
about  40  miles  to  the  north  of  Kabul.  At  a somewhat 
later  period  Sakala  was  subject  to  Mahirkul,  or  Mihirkul , 
who  lost  his  kingdom  by  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against 
Baladitya  King  of  Magadha.  But  being  afterwards  set  at 
liberty  by  the  conqueror,  he  obtained  possession  of  Kashmir 
by  treachery.  I know  of  no  other  mention  of  Sakala  until 


* Anabasis,  VI.,  6. 

f Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  263,  note. 
+ Ibid,  p.  513. 
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A.  D.  633,  when  it  was  visited  by  Hwen  Tksang,  who  des- 
cribes tbe  neighbouring  town  of  Tse-kia  as  the  capital  of 
a large  kingdom,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Bias,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  confluence  of  the 
five  rivers. 

The  classical  notices  of  Sangala  are  confined  to  the 
two  historical  accounts  of  Arrian  and  Curtius  and  a passing 
mention  by  Diodorus.  Curtius  simply  calls  it  “ a great  city 
defended  not  only  by  a wall  hut  by  a swamp  (pains).”*  But 
the  swamp  was  a deep  one,  as  some  of  the  inhabitants  after- 
wards escaped  by  swimming  across  it  (paludem  transnavere). 
Arrian  calls  it  a lake  (limne),  hut  adds  that  it  was  not  deep, 
that  it  was  near  the  city  -wall,  and  that  one  of  the  gates 
opened  upon  it.  He  describes  the  city  itself  as  strong  both 
by  art  and  nature,  being  defended  by  brick  walls  and  covered 
by  the  lake.  Outside  the  city  there  was  a low  hill  ( gelophos ), 
which  the  Katliseans  had  surrounded  with  a triple  line  of 
carts  for  the  protection  of  their  camp.f  This  little  hill  I 
would  identify  with  the  low  ridge  to  the  north-west  called 
Mundapapura , which  would  certainly  appear  to  have  been 
outside  the  city  walls,  as  the  broken  bricks  and  pottery  do 
not  extend  so  far.  I conclude  that  the  camp  on  the  hill  was 
formed  chiefly  by  the  fugitives  from  other  places,  for 
whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  already  crowded  city.  The 
hill  must  have  been  close  to  the  city  walls,  because  the 
Katliseans,  after  the  second  line  of  carts  had  been  broken 
by  the  Greeks,  fled  into  the  city  and  shut  the  gates.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  the  triple  row  of  carts  could  only  have 
surrounded  the  hill  on  three  sides,  and  that  the  fourth  side 
was  open  to  the  city.  The  hill  was  thus  connected  with  the 
city  as  a temporary  out-work,  from  which  the  defenders,  if 
overpowered,  could  make  their  escape  behind  the  walls. 
As  the  number  of  carts  captured  by  Alexander  was  only  300, 
the  hill  must  have  been  a very  small  one.  Bor  if  we  allow 
100  carts  to  each  line,  the  innermost  line,  where  they  were 
closely  packed  at  10  feet  per  cart,  could  not  have  been  more 
than  1,000  feet  in  length  round  the  three  sides  at  the  base. 
Placing  the  middle  row  50  feet  beyond  the  inner  one,  its 


# Vita  Alexandri,  IX.,  I.  “ ad  maguam  deinde  urbem  pervenit,  non  muro  solum,  sed 
etiam  palude  munitam.” 
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length  would  have  been- 1,200  feet,  and  that  of  the  outer 
row  at  the  same  distance  would  have  been  1,400  feet,  or 
little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile.  Now  this  accords  so 
well  with  the  size  of  the  Mundapapura  hill  that  I feel  consi- 
derable-confidence in  the  accuracy  of  my  identification.  As 
these  carts  were  afterwards  used  by  Ptolemy  to  form  a single 
line  of  barrier  outside  the  lake,  we  obtain  a limit  to  its  size, 
as  300  carts  would  not  have  extended  more  than  5,000  feet,  or 
about  17  feet  per  cart  if  placed  end  to  end,  but  as  there  may 
have  been  numerous  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  the  length 
of  the  barrier  may  be  extended  to  about  6,000  feet.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  is  the  exact  length  of  this  outer  line  ac- 
cording to  my  survey,  which  shows  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
lake  in  the  rainy  season.  I could  find  no  trace  of  the 
rampart  and  ditch  with  which  Alexander  surrounded  the 
town,  but  I was  not  disappointed,  as  the  rains  of  two  thousand 
years  must  have  obliterated  them  long  ago. 

The  Kathgeans  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape 
across  the  lake  during  the  night,  but  they  were  checked  by 
the  barrier  of  carts  and  driven  back  into  the  city.  The 
Walls  were  then  breached  by  undermining  and  the  place 
was  taken  by  assault,  in  which  the  Kathseans,  according 
to  Arrian,  lost  17,000  slain  and  70,000  prisoners.  Curtius, 
however,  gives  the  loss  of  the  Kathseans  at  8,000  killed. 
I am  satisfied  that  Arrian’s  numbers  are  erroneous  either 
through  error  or  exaggeration,  as  the  city  was  a small  one, 
and  could  not,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  400  or  500  square  feet 
to  each  person,  have  contained  more  than  12,000  people. 
If  we  double  or  triple  this  for  the  influx  of  fugitives,  the 
whole  number  would  be  about  30,000  persons.  I should 
like  therefore  to  read  Arrian’s  numbers  as  7,000  slain  and 
17,000  prisoners.  This  would  bring  his  number  of  slain 
into  accord  with  Curtius  and  his  total  number  into  accord 
with  probability. 

Both  Curtius  and  Arrian  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander 
had  crossed  the  Hydraotes  before  he  advanced  against 
Sangala,  which  should  therefore  be  to  the  east  of  that 
river.  But  the  detailed  measurements  of  Hwen  Thsang  are 
too  precise,  the  statement  of  the  Mahabharata  is  too  clear,  and 
the  coincidence  of  name  is  too  exact  to  be  set  aside  lightly. 
Now  the  accounts  of  both  Arrian  and  Curtius  show  that 
Alexander  was  in  full  march  for  the  Ganges  when  he  heard 
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“ that  certain  free  Indians  and  Katliseans  were  resolved 
to  give  him  battle  if  he  attempted  to  lead  his  army  thither.” 
Alexander  no  sooner  heard  this  than  he  immediately  directed 
liis  march  against  the  Katliseans,  that  is,  he  changed  the 
previous  direction  of  his  march  and  proceeded  towards 
Sangala.  This  was  the  uniform  plan  on  which  he  acted 
during  his  campaign  in  Asia,  to  leave  no  enemy  behind  him. 
When  he  was  in  full  march  for  Persia,  he  turned  aside  to 
besiege  Tyre  ; when  he  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  Bessus,  the 
murderer  of  Darius,  he  turned  to  the  south  to  subdue 
Drangiana  and  Arachosia  ; and,  when  he  was  longing  to 
enter  India  he  deviated  from  his  direct  march  to  besiege 
Aornos.  With  the  Katliseans  the  provocation  was  the  same. 
Like  the  Tyrians,  the  Drangians  and  the  Bazarians  of  Aornos, 
they  wished  to  avoid  rather  than  oppose  Alexander  ; but, 
if  attacked,  they  were  resolved  to  resist.  Alexander  was 
then  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hydraotes  or  Bavi,  and,  on 
the  day  after  his  departure  from  the  river,  he  came  to  the 
city  of  P imprama,  where  lie  halted  to  refresh  his  soldiers, 
and,  on  the  third  day,  reached  Sangala.  As  he  was  obliged 
to  halt  after  his  first  two  marches,  they  must  have  been 
forced  ones  of  not  less  than  25  miles  each,  and  his  last  may 
have  been  a common  march  of  12  or  15  miles.  Sangala 
therefore  must  have  been  about  60  or  65  miles  from  the 
camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Hydraotes.  Now,  this  is  the 
exact  distance  of  the  Sangala  Hill  from  Labor,  which  was 
most  probably  the  position  of  Alexander’s  camp  when  he 
heard  of  the  recusancy  of  the  Kathsei.  I believe  therefore 
that  Alexander  at  once  gave  up  his  march  to  the  Ganges  and 
re-crossed  the  Ravi  to  punish  the  people  of  Sangala  for 
daring  to  withhold  their  submission. 


XXII.  ASARUR,  OR  TAKI. 

I have  already  mentioned  Asarur  as  the  probable  posi- 
tion of  Hwen  Tlisang’s  Tse-kia,  which  was  the  capital  of 
the  Panjab  in  A.  D.  633.  It  is  situated  about  2 miles  to 
the  south  of  the  high  road  between  Lahore  and  Pindi-Bha- 
tiyan,  being  45  miles  from  the  former,  and  24  from  the 
latter  place.  It  is  19  miles  distant  from  Sangala  by  the 
road,  but  not  more  than  16  miles  in  a direct  line  across  the 
country.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  its  ancient  history, 
but  the  people  say  that  it  was  originally  called  TJdamnagar , 
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or  TJda-Nayari,  and  that  it  was  deserted  for  many  centuries 
until  Akhar’s  time,  when  Ugar  Shah,  a Dogar,  built  the 
masjid  which  still  exists  on  the  top  of  the  mound.  The 
antiquity  claimed  for  the  place  is  confirmed  by  the  large  size 
of  the  bricks,  18  by  10  by  3 inches,  which  are  found  all 
over  the  ruins,  and  by  the  great  numbers  of  Indo-Scythian 
coins  that  are  discovered  annually  after  heavy  rain.  It 
therefore  reaches  back  to  the  first  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  from  its  position  I believe  it  to  be  the 
Jdimprama  of  Alexander. 

The  ruins  of  Asarur  (or  Asrur)  consist  of  an  extensive 
mound  15,600  feet,  or  nearly  3 miles  in  circuit.*  The  highest 
point  is  in  the  north-west  quarter,  where  the  mound  rises  to 
59  feet  above  the  fields.  This  part,  which  I take  to  be  the 
ancient  palace,  is  600  feet  long  and  400  feet  broad,  and  quite 
regular  in  shape.  It  contains  an  old  wrell  21  feet  in  diameter 
w'hich  has  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  is  now  dry. 
The  palace  is  completely  surrounded  by  a line  of  large 
mounds  about  25  feet  in  height,  and  8,100  feet,  or  1-|  miles 
in  circuit,  wrhich  wras  evidently  the  stronghold  or  citadel 
of  the  place.  The  mounds  are  rounded  and  prominent  like 
the  ruins  of  large  towers  or  bastions.  On  the  east  and 
south  sides  of  the  citadel,  the  mass  of  ruins  sinks  to  10  and 
15  feet  in  height,  but  it  is  twice  the  size  of  the  citadel,  and 
is  no  doubt  the  remains  of  the  old  city.  I could  find  no 
trace  of  any  ancient  buildings,  as  all  the  surface  bricks  have 
been  long  ago  carried  off  to  the  neighbouring  shrine  of 
Ugar  Shah  at  Khdngah  Masrur;  but  amongst  the  old  bricks 
forming  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  Masjid,  I found  three 
moulded  in  different  patterns,  which  could  only  have  be- 
longed to  buildings  of  some  importance.  I found  also  a 
wedge-shaped  brick  15  inches  long  and  3 inches  thick,  with 
a breadth  of  10  inches  at  the  narrow  end  and  nearly  10^ 
inches  at  the  broad  end.  This  could  only  have  been  made  for  a 
stupa,  or  a well,  but  most  probably  for  the  latter,  as  the 
existing  well  is  21  feet  in  diameter.  Asarur  is  a small 
village  of  only  45  houses. 

Hwen  Thsang  places  Tse-lcia  at  14  or  15  li  or  2^  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  S Alcala,  but  as  there  are  no  traces  of  any 


# See  Plate  LXX.  for  a map  of  the  ruins  of  Asarur. 
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former  town  in  this  position,  I think  it  very  probable  that 
the  true  numbers  should  be  114  or  115  li,  or  19  miles,  which 
is  just  the  distance  between  Sangala  and  Asarur  by  the  road, 
although  in  a direct  line  it  is  not  more  than  16  miles.  The 
circuit  of  Tse-Jcia  was  about  20  li,  or  upwards  of  3 miles, 
which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  my  measurement  of  the 
ruins  of  Asarur  at  15,600  feet,  or  just  3 miles.  At  the  time 
of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit  there  were  ten  monasteries,  but 
very  few  Buddhists,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  worshipped 
the  Brahmanical  gods.  To  the  north-east  of  the  town  at 
10  li,  or  nearly  2 miles,  there  was  a stupa  of  Asoka,  200 
feet  in  height,  which  marked  the  spot  where  Buddha  had 
halted  and  which  was  said  to  contain  a large  quantity  of 
his  relics.  This  stupa  may,  I think,  be  identified  with 
the  little  mound  of  8 alar  near  Thata  Syadon,  just  two  miles 
to  the  north  of  Asarur. 

XXIII.  RAN-SI,  OR  NARA-SINHA. 

On  leaving  Tse-kia,  Hwen  Thsang  travelled  eastward 
to  Na-lo-seng-ho  or  Ndra-Sinha,  beyond  which  place  he 
entered  the  forest  of  Ro-lo-slie  or  Rilu  trees  (Salvadora 
Persica)  where  he  encountered  the  brigands,  as  already 
related.*  This  town  of  N dra-Sinha  is,  I believe,  represented 
by  the  large  ruined  mound  of  Ran-Si,  which  is  situated  9 
miles  to  the  south  of  Shekohpura,  and  25  miles  to  the  E. 
S.  E.  of  Asarur,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  west 
of  Lahore.  Si  or  Sih  is  the  usual  Indian  contraction  for 
Sink,  and  Ran  is  a well  known  interchange  of  pronuncia- 
tion with  Nar , as  in  Ranod  for  Narod,  a large  town  in  the 
Gwalior  territory  about  35  miles  to  the  south  of  Nanvar, 
and  in  Nakhlor  for  Lakhnor,  the  capital  Kateliar  or  Rohil- 
Jdiand.  In  Ransi,  therefore,  wre  have  not  only  an  exact 
correspondence  of  position,  but  also  the  most  precise  agree- 
ment of  name,  with  the  long-souglit-for  Ndra-Sinha  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim.  This  identification  is  the  more  valuable 
as  it  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  could  be 
desired  of  the  accuracy  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  emplacement  of 
Sangala  to  the  westward  of  the  Bavi,  instead  of  to  the  east- 
ward as  indicated  by  the  classical  authorities. 


# Julicn’s  Hwen  Thsang,  I.,  97. 
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The  remains  of  Ban-si  consist  of  a large  ruined  mound, 
600  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  500  feet  from 
east  to  west,  with  a general  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet. 
It  is  thickly  covered  with  broken  bricks  of  large  size,  and 
coins  are  occasionally  found  by  the  saltpetre  manufacturers. 
All  the  old  ruined  mounds  in  the  Panjab,  as  Shorkot, 
Multhn,  Harapa,  &c.,  abound  in  saltpetre,  which  has  been 
derived  from  man’s  occupation,  and  which  therefore  affords 
a certain  proof  that  the  mound  of  Ransi  is  not  a natural 
elevation  but  an  artificial  accumulation  of  rubbish,  the  result 
of  many  centuries.  Ransi  also  possesses  a tomb  of  a 
Nao-gaja,  or  giant  of  “ nine  yards,”  which  I believe  to  be 
only  the  remains  of  a recumbent  statue  of  Buddha,  after 
bis  attainment  of  Nirvana , or  death.  Similar  gigantic 
statues  of  bricks  and  mud  are  still  made  in  Banna,  which, 
when  in  ruins,  present  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  these 
Nao-gaja  tombs.  As  Buddha  was  believed  to  have,  died  with 
his  face  to  the  east,  all  the  Nirvdna  statues  would  of  course 
be  placed  in  a direction  from  north  to  south,  and  as  Muham- 
madan tombs  in  India  are  placed  in  the  same  direction,  I 
believe  that  the  early  Musalmans  took  advantage  of'  these 
Buddhist  statues  to  form  ready-made  tombs  for  their  leaders 
who  fell  in  battle.  I shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
hereafter,  and  I only  mention  it  here  as  another  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  j Ransi* 

% 

XXIV.  AMBAKAPI,  OR  AMAKATIS. 

Amba  and  Kdpi  are  the  names  of  two  mined  mounds, 
the  remains  of  ancient  cities,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
called  after  a brother  and  sister,  whose  story  has  already 
been  given  in  my  account  of  Manikyala.  According  to  the 
legend,  the  family  consisted  of  three  brothers,  named 
Sir-leap,  Sir-sukh  and  Amba,  and  of  four  sisters,  named 
Kdpi , Kalpi,  Munde,  and  Mdndehi,  each  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  founded  a city  to  the  south  of  Shekolipura,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ban-si.  The  ruins  of  these  cities  are 
pointed  out  at  the  following  places  : 

1st. — Sir-leap  is  a mound  of  ruins  near  the  village  of 
Balarh,  6 miles  to  the  south  of  Shekolipura.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  name  of  Balarh  is  also  connected  with  Sirkap 


* See  Plate  LXXI.  for  the  positions  of  Ransi  and  Ainbakapi 
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in  the  legends  of  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab,  which  assign  the 
Balarh  Tope  as  the  seat  of  this  Baja. 

2nd. — Sir-suJch  is  a ruined  mound,  near  the  village  of 
Murad,  3^  miles  to  the  south  of  Shekolipura,  and  2^  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  Sir-kap  mound. 

3rd. — Amba  is  a large  ruined  mound  and  village  up- 
wards of  9 miles  to  the  south  of  Sliekohpura,  and  one  mile 
to  the  east  of  Ban-si. 

4th. — Kdpi,  or  Kdnpi,  as  it  is  also  written  and  pro- 
nounced, is  a small  mound  2%  miles  to  the  east  of  Amha,  on 
the  old  high  road  to  Labor. 

5tli. — Kcilpi  is  another  small  ruined  mound  near  the 
village  of  Bhuipur,  about  midway  between  the  mounds  of 
Sir-kap  and  Amha. 

Gth. — Munde  is  a ruined  mound  and  village  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  Bdgh-bacliha  Biver,  8 miles  to  the  south  of 
Bansi  and  Amba. 

*Uli. — Mdndehi  is  a ruined  mound  and  village  to  the 
south-east  of  Amha  and  Kapi,  from  which  it  is  equi-distant 
3|  miles. 

All  of  these  mounds  are  on  the  western  hank  of  the 
Bdgli-bachlia  Biver,  and  at  a mean  distance  of  about  25  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Lalior.  The  whole  of  the  villages  just 
mentioned  will  be  found  in  the  district  map  of  Labor,  hut 
the  mounds  themselves  are  shewn  only  in  the  large  map  of 
the  Saralpur  Parganah.  I have  already  remarked  that  the 
name  of  the  Bdgh-bachha  or  Tiger-cub  Biver  is  most  pro- 
bably connected  ivith  the  legend  of  the  “ seven  hungry  tiger 
cubs”  ( Bdgh-bachhas ),  whose  names  are  preserved  in  those 
of  the  seven  mounds  above-noted.  The  same  story  is  told  here 
that  is  so  common  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab.  Basalu,  the 
Baja  of  Sy&lkot,  plays  at  chopar  with  Sir-leap  for  a human 
head,  and  having  won  it  accepts  his  daughter  Koldld  instead 
of  the  stake.  The  people  have  the  most  undoubting  faith  in 
the  truth  of  this  legend,  and  they  quoted,  with  evident 
satisfaction,  the  following  couplet  in  support  of  their  belief : 

Amba  Kapa  pai  larai, 

Kalpi  bahin  chhurawan  ai. 

When  strife  arose  Tween  Amb  and  Kap, 

Their  sister  Kalpi  made  it  up. 
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As  they  could  give  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this 
quarrel,  the  couplet  adds  hut  little  to  our  information  regard- 
ing the  seven  brothers  and  sisters.  I may  observe,  however, 
that  the  junction  of  the  two  names  of  Amba  and  Kdpi  is 
most  probably  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  places  a 
town  named  Amakatis,  or  Amakapis,  to  the  west  of  the 
Ravi,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Labokla  or 
Labor.* 

The  mound  of  Amba  is  900  feet  square,  and  from  25 
to  30  feet  in  height;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
fields,  for  a breadth  of  about  600  feet,  are  covered  with  broken 
pottery,  the  full  extent  of  the  ancient  town  may  be  taken  at 
not  less  than  8,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  3 miles  in  circuit. 
The  mound  itself  is  covered  with  broken  bricks  of  large  size, 
amongst  which  I discovered  several  pieces  of  carved  brick. 
I found  also  one  piece  of  grey  sandstone,  and  a piece  of 
speckled  iron  ore,  similar  to  that  of  Sangala,  and  of  the 
Karana  Hills.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  people, 
the  place  was  founded  by  Raja  Amba  1800  or  1900  years 
ago,  or  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This 
date  would  make  the  three  brothers  contemporary  with 
Huslika,  Juslika,  and  Kanislika, — the  three  great  kings  of  the 
Yuchi  or  Kushan  race  of  Indo-Scythians,  with  whom  I am 
on  other  grounds  inclined  to  identify  them.  At  present, 
however,  I am  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  long  discus- 
sion which  would  be  necessary  to  establish  their  identity. 

XXY.  SARHIND. 

The  large  town  of  Sarhind  owed  its  sudden  rise  to  the 
Pathan  Emperor,  Eiruz  Tuglilak,  who  in  A.  H.  1360  made 
it  the  head  of  a separate  district  under  the  charge  of  Zia- 
uddin  Barani,  the  historian.  At  the  same  time  he  built  a 
fort  called  Piruzpur,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable 
strength,  as  only  seventy  years  later  a rebel  Turki  slave, 
named  Polad,  held  it  for  no  less  than  six  vears  against  his 
suzerain  the  King  of  Delhi:  But  before  this  time  it  was 


* The  legend  of  Rasalu,  and  his  demon  foe,  Sir  Kap,  is  well  known  also  at  Pinjor  to  the 
east  of  the  Satlaj,  and  at  Saharanpur  to  the  east  of  the  Jumna.  1 believe  that  its  exten- 
sion must  be  attributed  to  the  Gujars.  The  identification  of  Ptolemy’s  Labokla  with  Labor 
was  first  made  in  Kiepert’s  Map  of  India  according  to  Ptolemy,  which  accompanied 
Lassen’s  ‘ Indische  Alterthumskunde.’  It  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton,  in  his  “History  and  Antiquities  of  Labor,” 
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a place  of  some  note,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ferishta  as  tlie 
most  easterly  possession  of  the  Brahman  kings  of  Kabul. 
After  their  subjection  by  the  King  of  Ghazni,  it  became  tlie 
frontier  town  of  the  Musalmans,  and  its  name  of  Sar-Hind 
or  “ frontier  of  Hind,”  is  popularly  assigned  to  this  period, 
when  it  was  the  boundary  town  between  the  Hindus  and 
the  Muhammadans.  Its  actual  foundation  is  generally 
attributed  to  a Chohan  Thakur  or  Baja,  who  about  900  years 
ago  brought  people  from  Borcls  and  Nolds,  two  very  old 
towns  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Baja  Bali  and 
Baja  Nala.  Boras  is  situated  at  8 miles  to  the  east  south-east 
and  Nolds  at  14  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sarhind.  There 
are  ruined  mounds  in  which  old  coins  are  found  at  both 
sites,  and  at  Kolas  there  is  a stone  temple  with  a stone 
lingarn  called  Naleswara,  near  which  an  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the  4th  of  the  waning  moon  of  Plialguna. 

Other  accounts  attribute  the  foundation  of  Sarhind  to 
the  time  of  Sikandar  Julkarn,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  A 
fakir  flying  from  Sikandar  with  the  Paras,  or  “ philo- 
sophers' stone,”  and  being  closely  followed  by  the  king, 
threw  the  stone  into  a tank  near  Miran-ka-dera,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  present  city  of  Sarhind.  Sikandar  sent  two 
elephants  into  the  water  to  search  for  the  Paras,  when  one 
of  their  iron  fetters  was  turned  into  gold,  but  the  stone  was 
never  found.  So  the  king  pitched  his  tent  near  the  tank 
and  planted  a grove  of  mangoes,  and  stayed  there  searching 
for  the  Pdras  until  the  trees  bore  fruit.  He  remained  there 
for  twelve  years,  when  he  abandoned  the  vain  search,  and 
filling  up  the  tank,  he  dug  another,  which  still  exists,  called 
Bibi-Sar,  or  “ the  lady’s  tank.”  This  tank,  however,  is 
usually  attributed  to  JJdj-Tdj,  or  Ildji  and  Tdji,  the  two 
daughters  of  Sikandar,  who  are  said  to  have  died  unmarried. 
Their  tombs  are  still  pointed  out  near  the  tank,  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  a mile  to  the  north  is  the  Bagh  Sikandar,  or 
grove  of  mangoe  trees  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Alexander. 

According  to  the  more  popular  account,  a holy  man, 
named  Mir  Miran,  or  Amir  Sayid,  received  tlie  king’s 
daughter  Uaj-Tdj  in  marriage,  along  with  a jaghir  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sarhind.  The  lady  made  the  tank  now 
called  Bibi-Sar,  and  when  her  husband  died,  the  king  built 
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over  him  the  large  stone  tomb  which  stands  near  the  Bibi- 
Sar  Tank.  This  tradition  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
neighbouring  village  is  still  called  Mir  Miran-ka-Dera.  But 
of  Mir  Miran  himself  nothing  whatever  is  known,  except 
that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Patban  kings.  This,  indeed, 
is  evident  from  the  style  of  the  tomb,  which  is  a very  fine 
specimen  of  the  later  Patban  architecture.  I conclude, 
therefore,  that  he  must  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Piruz 
Tughlak,  or  some  time  during  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
similar  date  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  title  of  Mir, 
which  would  seem  not  to  have  been  used  in  India  by  holy 
men  until  after  the  time  of  Timur.  If  any  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  the  name  of  the  king,  I should  be  inclined  to 
assign  Mir  Miran  to  the  time  of  Sikandar  Lodi,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Prom  the  late  date  of  the 
tomb  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Sarhind  could  not  have  been 
founded  by  the  saint,  although  his  residence  at  the  place 
would  perhaps  have  contributed  to  its  aggrandizement.  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  the  fakir  of  one  legend  is  the 
saint  of  the  other,  as  the  same  story  of  the  Kansas , or  wild 
geese,  dropping  pearls  into  the  Hansala  Nala  during  the 
stay  of  the  fakir,  is  related  also  of  the  saint. 

But  Sarhind  must  have  been  a place  of  some  conse- 
quence even  in  the  time  of  the  Hindus,  as  a governor  was 
appointed  to  it  by  Kutb-ud-din-Aibeg,  the  first  Muhamma- 
dan King  of  Delhi.*  In  A.  D.  1216  it  formed  part  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Panjab  under  the  celebrated  Shir  Khan, 
who  re-built  its  fort,  but  it  still  had  a separate  governor 
under  his  jurisdiction. f On  the  death  of  Shir  Khan,  in 
A.  D.  1268,  when  the  different  districts  of  the  Panjab  were 
placed  under  separate  governors,  Sarhind  again  became  an 
independent  province  of  the  Delhi  empire.  Under  the 
Khilji  kings,  however,  it  was  once  more  attached  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Samana,  in  which  state  it  continued  until 
A.  D.  1360,  when  the  fort  was  re-built  and  made  the  head 
of  an  independent  province  by  Piruz  Tughlak.  Prom  this 
time  Sarhind  continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and  importance 


* Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.,  206.  Minhaj-us-Siraj,  in  the  Tabakat-i-Nasiri,  states  that  the 
fort  of  Sarhind  was  taken  by  Muhammad  Ghori  in  A.  H.  587,  or  A.  D.  1191.  Previous 
to  this  the  fort  had  been  in  his  possession,  but  it  was  surrendered  to  Rai  Pithora  after  a 
siege  of  thirteen  months.— See  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  Muhammadan  Historians  by  Dowson,  II., 
295  & 296. 

t Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.,  235,  211. 
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until  the  time  of  Akbar,  when  the  rival  cities  of  Sunam  and 
Samana  were  both  made  subordinate  to  it,  and  included  in 
the  Sarhind  Sirkar  of  the  Subah  of  Delhi.  Its  prosperity 
was  further  increased  by  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the 
sandy  desert,  which  at  last  forced  the  Mogul  Emperors  to 
abandon  the  old  lines  of  road  hv  Hansi  and  Sunam,  and  to 
seek  for  a permanent  line  farther  to  the  north  by  Sarhind 
and  Ambala.  Eor  the  century  aud  a half  that  inter- 
vened between  the  accession  of  Akbar  and  the  death  of 
Aurangzib,  Sarhind  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
of  the  Mogal  Empire,  and  to  this  period  belong  nearly  all 
the  existing  buildings  both  public  and  private.  Some  idea 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  city  during  this  period  may  be 
formed  from  the  popular  belief  that  it  contained  no  less 
than  360  mosques,  with  as  many  tombs,  forts,  saras,  and 
wells.  Many  of  the  tombs  aud  mosques  are  yet  standing, 
and  numerous  wells  may  still  be  seen  amongst  the  billowy 
heaps  of  the  vast  sea  of  the  brick  ruins  which  now  surrounds 
this  old  city  for  several  miles. 

But  the  prosperity  of  Sarhind  closed  with  the  reign 
of  Aurangzib,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1707.  Two  years  later 
the  city  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  Sikh  Chief, 
Banda,  who  put  the  Governor,  Yazir  Khan,  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  the  cruel  murder  of  Guru  Govind’s  family.  In 
1713  his  successor,  Bayazid  Khan,  was  killed,  and  Sarhind 
was  again  plundered  by  the  victorious  Sikhs.  Its  further 
decay  was  arrested  for  a time  by  the  capture  and  death  of 
Banda  in  1716,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Sikh 
troops.  But  in  1758,  when  they  had  recovered  their  strength, 
it  was  plundered  for  the  third  time  by  the  Sikh  soldiers  of 
Adina  Beg’s  army,  who  expelled  the  Afghan  Governor 
of  Ahmad  Shah.  In  1761  Ahmad  Shah  reinstated  his 
Governor,  Zein  Khan,  in  person,  and  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  again  returned  and  frustrated  the  designs  of 
the  Sikhs  by  defeating  them  with  great  slaughter  between 
Ludiana  and  Sarhind.  But  though  checked,  the  Sikhs  were 
not  much  weakened,  and  in  December  1763  they  managed 
to  assemble  another  large  army  for  a fourth  attack  on  Sarhind. 
Zein  Khan  marched  out  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  defeated 
and  killed,  and  Sarhind  was  taken  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  vengeful  Sikhs  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  murder 
of  Guru  Govind’s  family.  Even  to  this  day  every  Sikh,  on 
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passing  through.  Sarhind,  carries  away  a brick  which  he  is 
supposed  to  throw  into  the  Jumna  as  he  goes  towards  Hari- 
dwar,  and  into  the  Sutlej  on  his  return  to  the  Panjab,  with 
the  hope  that  in  time  the  detested  city  will  thus  be  utterly 
removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Muhammadan 
families  who  escaped  retired  to  the  village  of  Bassi,  four  miles 
to  the  northward,  which  has  now  become  a large  and  flourish- 
ing town. 

After  its  destruction  in  1763,  Sarhind  remained  desolate 
for  several  years,  until  it  was  partially  occupied  by  the  Sikhs 
of  Patiala.  In  1888,  when  I first  saw  its  ruins,  they  were 
surrounded  by  a thick  jungle  of  JPalas,  or  Dh&k  trees.  This 
has  now  disappeared,  and  when  I visited  the  place  in  1864 
I saw  only  fine  fields  covered  with  crops  of  green  com 
waving  amidst  the  ruins.  At  present  there  are  said  to  be 
upwards  of  3,000  inhabited  houses,  which  would  give  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  15,000  souls. 

The  ruins  of  Sarhind,  as  already  mentioned,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  Muhammadan  buildings  of  a late  period. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Mir  Miran’s  tomb,  they  are 
all  of  brick  which  has  once  been  plastered,  but  the  loss  of 
the  stucco  has  hastened  their  decay,  and  has  deprived  them 
of  much  of  their  beauty.  Some  of  them  are  still  remark- 
able for  their  size,  but  the  greater  number  are  mere  shape- 
less heaps  of  ruin. 

The  finest  and  oldest  building  at  Sarhind  is  the  tomb  of 
Mir  Miran.  It  forms  a square  of  47  feet  outside,  and 
26  feet  4 inches  inside,  with  a height  of  about  32  feet.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  stone,  and  is  surmounted  by  a large  central 
dome,  raised  on  an  octagonal  base,  with  a smaller  dome, 
raised  on  a square  base,  crowning  each  of  the  four  covers. 
Each  of  the  four  sides  is  pierced  by  a recessed  doorway  with 
a pointed  arch,  which  is  covered  by  a second  loftier  arch  of 
larger  span.  The  dead  walls  are  relieved  by  three  rows  of 
recesses,  surmounted  by  battlements,  and  ornamented  with 
numerous  squares  of  blue  enamelled  tiles.  The  general  effect 
is  decidedly  good,  and  altogether  the  tomb  of  Mir  Miran  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  later  Pathln  or  earlier  Afghan  architecture. 

The  largest  tomb  at  Sarhind  is  a plain  brick  building 
attributed  to  Sayid  Khan,  Pathan.  It  is  a square  of  77% 
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feet  outside  and  of  27%  feet  inside,  the  thick  walls  being 
pierced  from  the  outside  by  deeply  recessed  rooms,  which  are 
roofed  with  pointed  half  domes.  At  the  four  corners  there 
are  very  small  square  turrets  which  look  mean  and  insigni- 
ficant beside  the  lofty  central  dome  of  about  40  feet  diameter, 
which  crowns  the  building.  This  dome  springs  from  a tall 
base  or  neck  about  20  feet  in  height,  and  is  surmounted  by 
an  octagonal  cupola  which  forms  an  elegant  and  appropriate 
summit  to  the  whole  edifice.  I notice  this  last  fact  the 
more  particularly,  because  the  pinnacle  or  cupola  of  most 
Pathan  tombs  is  usually  wanting  altogether,  or  is  too  much 
ruined  to  show  its  design. 

The  next  tomb  in  point  of  size  is  another  red  brick 
building  attributed  to  Khoja,  or  Khwaja  Khan.  This  is  a 
square  of  68  feet  outside  and  23^  feet  inside.  The  great 
dome  is  36  feet  in  diameter  outside,  and  7 feet  thick.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  there  is  a small  cupola  standing  on 
a base  14  feet  square.  As  the  general  style  of  this  building 
approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  Mir  Miran’s  tomb,  it  may 
be  assigned  with  great  probability  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  smaller  tombs  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  but  I 
may  mention  the  octagonal  brick  tomb  of  Chirka  Choti  or 
the  “ thread  maker,”  and  the  pretty  little  octagonal  tomb  of 
Pirbandi  Nakshawdla , or  “ the  painter.”  The  latter  is  an 
octagonal  building  on  open  arches,  surmounted  by  the  well 
known  pear-shaped  dome  of  the  Mogal  period ; but  the 
body  of  the  building  is  profusely  covered  with  paintings  of 
flowers,  most  probably  designed  by  the  Nakshawdla  himself, 
and  the  roof  is  entirely  covered  with  glazed  tiles  arranged 
in  a novel  and  pleasing  manner,  which  I have  not  seen  re- 
peated elsewhere.  The  thin  ribs,  or  melon-like  divisions  of 
the  dome,  are  marked  by  dark  blue  lines,  and  the  intervals 
are  filled  by  colored  tiles,  laid  herring-bone  fashion,  in  a 
gradation  of  shades  beginning  from  pale  yellowish  green  at 
the  top  down  to  dark  green  at  the  bottom.  Each  of  these 
spaces  therefore  represents  a large  green  leaf  with  stem  and 
fibres  marked  by  the  thin  lines  of  junction  of  the  tiles. 
The  octagonal  base  of  the  dome  is  covered  with  three  rows 
of  yellow  tiles  divided  by  thin  lines  of  blue,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a diamond  pattern  of  yellow  and  blue.  Alto- 
gether this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  glazed 
ornamentation  that  I have  yet  met  with. 
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The  only  existing  mosque  that  is  worth  mentioning  is 
that  which  hears  the  name  of  Sudan  Kami,  or  Sadan  the 
Butcher,  to  the  north  of  the  present  town.  This  Masjid  was 
originally  140  feet  long  and  70  feet  broad,  but,  since  I first 
saw  it  in  1838,  the  west  end  has  fallen  down,  and  the  whole 
building  is  otherwise  in  much  worse  order.  The  central 
room  is  covered  by  a dome  45  feet  in  diameter,  but  the 
narrower  side  rooms  are  covered  in  a peculiar  manner  by  two 
small  domes  each,  instead  of  by  the  usual  oblong  domes  of 
the  later  Mogal  s.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  this  mosque 
must  belong  either  to  the  close  of  the  Afghan  period,  or  to 
the  beginning  of  the  earlier  Mogal  period.  Its  approximate 
date  may  be  fixed  at  about  A.  D.  1500. 

The  Haveli  or  dwelling  house  of  Sahdbat  Beg,  or  Sandih 
Beg,  is  only  worthy  of  notice  as,  perhaps,  the  largest  existing 
specimen  of  the  ugly  domestic  architecture  of  the  wealthy 
Muhammadans  of  the  Mogal  Empire.  It  consists  of  two 
great  piles  of  brick  building  each  about  60  feet  square,  and 
70  or  80  feet  in  height,  connected  by  high  dead  walls,  which 
enclose  a court  yard.  Externally,  the  dead  walls  are  divided 
into  ten  rows  of  square  panels  mounting  one  above  the 
other  with  monotonous  regularity,  which  is  broken,  but  not 
relieved,  by  a single  piece  of  lattice  work  on  each  side. 
Here  and  there  may  be  observed  a few  small  square  holes 
which  are  much  more  suggestive  of  the  dreary  cells  of  a 
prison  than  of  the  cheerful  rooms  of  a nobleman’s  palace. 

The  only  other  building  that  is  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  great  Sarai,  or  staging  palace  of  the  Mogal  Emperors, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  A sarai  was  built  at  every 
stage  on  the  road  from  Agra  to  Lahor,  via  Delhi  and 
Sarhind.  Many  of  these  buildings  still  exist,  and  most  of 
them  are  still  occupied  for  different  purposes.  The  sarai  at 
Phalor  was  turned  into  a fort  by  the  Sikhs,  and  is  now  used 
as  an  arsenal  by  the  British  Government.  The  sarai  at 
Sarhind  was  unoccupied  when  I saw  it  in  1838,  but  it  is  now 
used  as  a public  audience  hall  by  the  Patiala  authorities, 
to  whom  it  is  only  known  as  the  Am-Jchds,  and  under  this 
name  it  is  inserted  in  the  Atlas  of  India,  Sheet  No.  48. 
The  usual  sarai  is  a large  square  enclosure  surrounded  by 
a high  wall,  with  a gateway  towards  the  high  road,  a large 
building  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  other  three  sides.,  and 
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a continuous  suite  of  small  rooms  on  all  four  sides.  But  tlie 
sarai  of  Sarliind  is  remarkable  for  its  superior  accommoda- 
tion and  additional  buildings,  which,  as  they  mast  have 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  even  luxury  of  the  place, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  Emperors  were  in  the  habit  of 
halting  at  Sarliind.  This  sarai  consists  of  a large  enclosure 
with  the  royal  apartments  arranged  on  all  four  sides,  and  a 
tank  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  The  enclosure  is  600  feet 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  475  feet  from  north  to 
south.  The  tank  is  320  feet  by  280  feet,  with  a flight  of 
eight  steps  on  all  four  sides,  ar.d  an  arched  causeway  or 
bridge  passing  through  the  middle  of  it.  The  principal 
apartments,  which  are  on  the  south  side,  consist  of  a block 
97  feet  long  by  65  feet,  and  on  the  opposite  side  across  the 
tank  there  is  a Shish-Mahal , or  “ hall  of  mirrors,”  for  public 
audiences.  At  the  south-east  and  south-west  corners  there 
are  hamarns  and  private  apartments,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  there  are  suites  of  servants’  rooms  and  stables. 

During  my  stay  at  Sarhind  I made  diligent  enquiries 
for  old  coins,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  after 
the  annual  rains.  I obtained  numerous  specimens  of  the 
Muhammadan  coinage  from  the  earliest  kings  down  to  the 
Mogal  Emperor,  Muhammad  Shah,  dated  in  A.  H.  1138,  or 
A.  D.  1725.  I got  also  four  coins  of  the  early  Brahman 
Kings  of  Kabul  who  reigned  from  about  A.  D.  900  to  950, 
with  a few  specimens  of  the  later  Indo-Scythian  coinage, 
and  a single  coin  of  the  great  Indo-Scytliian  prince 
Kanishka.  The  conclusion  which  I draw  from  these  coins 
is,  that  Sarhind  was  certainly  a flourishing  town  in  A.  D. 
900,  and  that  it  was  most  probably  in  existence  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Kanishka  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 


XXYI.  THANESAR,  OR  STHANESWARA. 

The  name  of  Thdnesar  or  Sthdneswara  is  said  to  be 
derived  either  from  the  Sthdna  or  abode  of  Iswara  or  Maha- 
deva,  or  from  the  junction  of  his  names  of  Sthanu  and 
Iswara.  The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
places  in  India,  but  the  earliest  certain  notice  of  it  under 
this  name  is  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang  in  A.  D. 
634,  although  it  is  probably  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  J3ata?i- 
Kaisara,  for  which  we  should,  perhaps,  read  Satan-aisara 
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for  the  Sanskrit  Sthdneswara.  But  the  place  was  more 
famous  for  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Pandus,  than 
for  its  possession  of  a temple  of  Mahadeva,  whose  worship,  in 
India  at  least,  must  be  of  much  later  date  than  the  heroes 
of  the  Mahabharata.  All  the  country  immediately  around 
Thanesar,  between  the  Saraswati  and  Drishadwati  Rivers, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Kuru-Kshetra,  that  is  the  “ field 
or  land  of  Kuril  ” who  is  said  to  have  become  an  ascetic  on 
the  hank  of  the  great  holy  lake  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
This  lake  is  called  by  various  names,  as  Brahmd-Sar , 
Rama-hrad , Ydyu  or  Vayava-Sar,  and  JPavana-Sar.  The 
first  name  is  attributed  to  Brahma,  because  he  performed  a 
sacrifice  on  its  hanks.  The  second  name  is  derived  from 
JParasu  Rcrna,  who  is  said  to  have  spilt  the  blood  of  the 
Kshetriyas  in  this  place.  The  last  two  titles  are  derived 
from  the  names  of  the  god  of  wind,  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  breezes  which  blew  over  the  waters  of  the  lake 
during  Kuru’s  period  of  asceticism.  This  lake  is  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  most  pilgrims  ; but  all  round  it  for  many 
miles  is  holy  ground,  and  the  number  of  holy  places  con- 
nected with  the  Kauravas  and  Bandavas,  and  with  other 
heroes  of  antiquity,  is  very  great  indeed.  According  to 
j>opular  belief,  the  exact  number  is  360,  but  the  list  given  in 
the  Kuru-Kshetra  Mahatmy a is  limited  to  180  places,  of 
which  one-half,  or  91,  are  to  the  north  along  the  line  of  the 
venerated  Saraswati  River.  There  are,  however,  in  this  list 
so  many  omissions  of  places  of  acknowledged  importance, 
such  as  the  1 \dgahrada  at  B undid , the  Vyasasthala  at 
Basthali,  the  Bardsaratirath  at  Balu,  and  the  Vishnu-tirath 
at  Sagga  near  Narana , that  I feel  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
popular  number  of  360  may  not  he  exaggerated. 

The  Chalcra  or  district  of  Kuru-Kshetra  is  also  called 
Bharma-Kshetra,  or  the  “ holy  land,”  which  is  evidently  the 
orginal  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  “ le  champ  du  bonheur.”  In  his 
time  the  circle  of  pilgrimage  was  limited  to  200  li,  which,  at 
his  valuation  of  40  li  to  the  Indian  yojana  of  4 kos  is 
equivalent  to  20  kos*  In  the  time  of  Akbar,  however,  the 
circle  had  already  been  increased  to  40  kos, f and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  it  had  been  extended  to  48  kos,  although 


* Julien’s  Hwen  Thsang,  II.,  213. 
f Gladwin’s  Ain  Akbari;  II.,  517. 
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tlie  40  kos  circuit  was  also  well  known,  and  is,  indeed, 
noted  by  Mr.  Bowring.  The  circuit  stated  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  could  not  have  been  more  than  35  or  40  miles,  at  7 
or  8 miles,  to  the  yojana , hut  the  circle  mentioned  by  Ahul 
Fazl  could  not  be  less  than  53  miles,  at  the  usual  valuation 
of  the  Padsliahi  kos  at  1^  miles,  and  might,  at  Sir  H. 
Elliot’s  valuation  of  Akbar’s  kos  at  more  than  2^  miles,  be 
extended  to  upwards  of  100  miles.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
to  make  these  different  statements  agree  very  closely  by 
changing  the  pilgrim’s  number  to  400  li,  or  10  yojanas , 
which  are  equivalent  to  40  kos,  or  80  miles,  and  by  estimat- 
ing Abul  Eazl’s  40  kos  at  the  usual  Indian  rate  of  about  2 
miles  each.  I am  myself  quite  satisfied  of  the  necessity  for 
making  this  correction  in  the  pilgrim’s  number,  as  the  narrow 
extent  of  his  circle  would  not  only  shut  out  the  equally 
famous  shrines  at  JPrithudaka , or  Pehoa  on  the  Saras wati,  as 
well  as  the  Kausiki-Sangam,  or  junction  of  the  Kausiki 
and  Drishadioctti  Bivers,  but  would  actually  exclude  the 
Drishadwati  itself,  which  in  the  Vamana  Purdna  is  specially 
mentioned  as  being  within  the  limits  of  the  holy  land. 

Pirgh-Kshetre  Kurukshetre  dirglia  Satantra  yire 

Nudyastire  Lrishadvatydh  puny  ay  ah  suchirodhasah. 

“ They  were  making  the  great  sacrifice  of  Satranta  in  the 
wide  region  of  Kurukshetra  on  the  banks  of  the  Drishadwati 
esteemed  holy  on  account  of  its  virtues.”  This  river  is  also 
specially  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  as  being  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  holy  land.* 

Dakshinena  Sarasvatyah  Drishadvatyuttarena-cha 

Ye  vasanti  Kurukshetre  te  vasanti  trivishtape. 

“ South  from  Saraswati , and  north  from  Drishadwati,  they 
who  dwell  in  Kurukshetra  live  in  paradise.”  From  these 
texts  it  is  certain  that  the  holy  land  of  Kurukshetra  must 
have  extended  to  the  Drishadwati  in  the  time  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  and  therefore  that  his  limitation  of  its  circuit  to 
200  li,  or  20  kos,  must  be  erroneous. 

In  another  passage  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  boundaries 
of  the  holy  land  are  even  more  explicitly  detailed.! 


* Vana-parva  : cb.  83 — V.,  4. 
f Ibid— ch.  83,  last  verse. 
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Tad  Rainukdratnukyor  yadantaram  Rdmdkraddndn-cJta  Bhachak- 
nuJcasya-cha. 

Etat  KuruJcs/ietra , Samanta-panchakam,  PitamaJidsyottara  Yediruclyate . 

“ The  tract  between  Batnuka,  Aratnuka,  Bamahrada,  and 
Bhachaknuka,  is  called  Kurukshetra,  Samantapanchaka,  and 
the  northern  Fedi  of  Bita-maha  or  Brahma.”  As  this  last 
name  of  Brahma-vedi  is  equivalent  to  Brahmdvartta,  we 
have  another  testimony  in  the  Code  of  Mann  for  extending 
the  holy  land  to  the  hanks  of  the  Drishadwati.* 

Sarasvati  Drishadvatyordeva  nudyor  yadantaram. 

Tandeva  nirmitam-desan  Brahmdvarttan  prachakshate. 

“ That  region,  made  by  the  gods,  which  is  between  the 
Saraswati  and  Drishadwati  Pavers,  is  called  Brahmdvartta.  ” 

With  the  explicit  statements  of  these  texts  before  us, 
there  ought  to  have  been  little  or  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  precise  limits  of  the  Dharma-Kshetra,  or  holy  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thanesar.  We  have  given  as  the 
names  of  two  rivers  which  form  its  northern  and  southern 
boundaries,  and  the  names  of  the  four  places  of  pilgrimage 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  holy  circuit.  The  position  of 
Batnuka , indeed,  is  well  known  as  the  Batan  Jaksh,  or 
Batna  yaksha,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  circuit,  and 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  Thanesar.  But  the  positions  of  the 
other  three  places  I have  been  unable  to  verify  exactly,  as  I 
could  find  but  very  few  people  who  agreed  about  them. 
According  to  some  people,  the  Aratnuka  Yaksha,  or  north- 
west corner,  was  on  the  Sarsuti,  only  4 miles  to  the  west 
of  Pehoa.  According  to  others,  it  was  also  called  Bahar 
Yaksh  which  they  identified  with  Bahar  on  the  Sarsuti,  no 
less  than  22  miles  to  the  west  of  Pehoa,  and  40  miles  to  the 
west  of  Batan  Jaksh.  The  position  of  the  south-west 
corner,  called  Bamahrada  in  the  Mahdbharata,  is  equally 
difficult  to  discover,  as  there  are  no  less  than  four  holy 
tanks  of  this  name,  each  of  which  has  its  advocates. 
According  to  some,  the  true  Bamahrada  is  only  2 kos  from 
Jhind,  and  no  less  than  28  kos  beyond  Kaithal,  or  from  65 
to  70  miles  distant  from  Thanesar,  which  is  utterly  im- 
possible. I believe  that  this  Bamahrada  is  a late  invention 
of  interested  Brahmans  who  wished  to  curry  favor  with 


* Haughton’s  Institutes  of  Manu,  II.,  17. 
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the  Sikli  Raja  of  Jkind  by  bringing  bis  capital  within  the 
range  of  the  holy  circuit  of  Kurukshetra.  Others  referred 
to  a Ramahrada  near  Pundri,  between  Nisang  and  Kaithal, 
about  18  or  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Pehoa,  which  is  the 
very  position  in  which  the  south-west  corner  of  the  40  kos  cir- 
cuits should  he  looked  for,  but  I could  not  learn  anything  more 
definite  about  it.  The  position  of  the  south-east  corner,  called 
Bachaknuka  Yaksha , or  Bachakruka , is  equally  doubtful. 
Some  pointed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Safidan,  which  is 
many  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Rdkshasi,  or  Drishadwati 
River.  Others  said  it  was  only  4 kos  from  Nisang,  in  which 
position  there  is  a village  called  Bajhere,  and  the  lake  of 
Kachwa  close  to  the  bloody  battle-field  of  Nardna,  and  from 
18  to  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Ratan  Jaksh  and  the  same 
distance  to  the  east  of  Pundri.  As  no  one  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  the  place,  I am  unable  to  identify  its  exact 
position.  When  encamped  near  Ratan  Jaksh,  I was  in- 
formed that  the  south-east  corner  was  at  Trikka  Jaksh  40  kos 
to  the  south,  that  the  Rdmdhrada  was  40  kos  to  the  west  of 
Trikka,  and  that  Bahar  Jaksh  was  40  kos  to  the  north  of 
Ramahrada.  As  this  would  make  the  circuit  into  a square 
of  40  kos  each  side,  and  would  carry  the  boundary  beyond 
Panipat  to  the  Ramahrada  of  Jhind,  I am  satisfied  that  it 
is  an  invention  of  late  date  to  please  the  Raja  of  Jhind. 
I propose  to  complete  my  enquiries  on  this  subject  during 
the  ensuing  cold  season,  but  I may  now  state  my  belief  that 
the  extent  of  the  holy  circuits  of  Kurukshetra  will  be 
found  within  the  limits  which  I have  here  indicated.  The 
circuit  thus  formed  from  Ratan  Jaksh  on  the  Sarsuti  west- 
ward to  Pehoa,  from  thence  southward  to  beyond  Pundri, 
from  thence  eastward  via  Nisang  to  Narana  on  the  Rakshasi, 
and  from  thence  northward  to  Ratan  Jaksh,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  80  miles,  or  40  kos.  Within  these  limits  lie  all  the 
famous  places  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Pandus,  and 
with  their  predecessors  Raja  Vena  and  Raja  Prithu,  some  of 
which  I now  propose  to  describe. 

The  Sarsuti , in  Sanskrit  Saraswati,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  more  than  a mere  notice.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
Saras,  a “lake  or  pool,”  and  vati,  “like,”  meaning 
the  “river  of  lakes  or  pools,”  a character  which  it  still  bears, 
as  it  partially  dries  up  early  in  the  year  and  becomes  a mere 
succession  of  pools  without  any  visible  stream.  The 
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Brahmans  have  cleverly  taken  advantage  of  these  pools,  to 
each  of  which  they  have  attached  a legend  with  its  accom- 
panying shrine.  Thus,  along  the  hank  of  the  Sarsuti  to  the 
north  of  Thanesar,  from  Rcitan  Jaksh  on  the  east  to  Atjas- 
Ghdt  on  the  west,  a distance  of  only  5 miles,  there  are  no 
less  than  34  shrines,  or  7 shrines  in  one  mile,  or  a shrine  at 
every  250  yards.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Kulci- 
Rrdchtn,  or  G angd-tirath,  in  which  the  Ganges  herself  is 
said  to  have  bathed  to  get  rid  of  the  load  of  sin  with  which 
the  people  had  defiled  her  waters.  Another  famous  place  is 
the  & thanu-tirath,  where  Vena  Raja  dedicated  a shrine  to 
Siva,  under  the  name  of  Sthdnu.  According  to  the  legend, 
the  leprous  Raja  Ren,  whose  name  I have  found  as  widely 
diffused  as  those  of  the  Pandus  themselves,  while  travelling 
in  a dull,  was  set  down  by  the  hearers  on  the  bank  of  the 
Saraswati.  A dog  crossed  the  river  and  stopped  near  the  duli 
to  shake  himself,  when  some  water  was  sprinkled  on  the 
Baja,  who  was  astonished  on  seeing  that  each  spot  thus  wet- 
ted immediately  became  whole.  He  at  once  plunged  into 
the  stream  and  came  out  entirely  cleansed  from  his  leprosy. 
These  two  legends  are  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
deeply-rooted  belief  of  the  people  in  the  purifying  quality 
of  the  waters  of  the  Saraswati.  Some  places  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Kshatriyas  by  Parasu-Buma,  and  other 
spots  are  dedicated  to  the  story  of  the  Pandus,  such  as 
Kshiriki-vdisa  and  Asthipur.  In  the  first  of  these  places  the 
water  of  the  river  was  changed  to  milk  ( kshira ) for  the  use 
of  the  wearied  JPandus,  and  in  the  other  their  bones  (asthi) 
were  collected  together  in  a heap.  In  A.  D.  634  these 
bones  were  shown  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Thsang, 
who  records  that  they  were  of  very  large  size.*  All  my 
enquiries  for  them  were  fruitless,  but  the  site  of  Asthipur  is 
still  pointed  out  in  the  plain  to  the  west  of  the  city  towards 
Aujasghat. 

The  great  lake  of  Kuru-Kshetra  is  an  oblong  sheet  of 
water  3,546  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  1,900  feet 
in  breadth,  f Lloyd  estimated  it  at  one  mile  by  half  a mile, 
but  he  afterwards  gives  the  breadth  as  three  times  235  paces, 
or  705  paces,  which,  even  at  2f  feet  each,  are  equal  to  only 


* Julien’s  Hwen  Thsang,  II.,  214. 
t See  Plate  LXXI.  for  a Map  of  Thanesar. 
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1,864  feet,  thus  proving  tlie  accuracy  of  my  measurement, 
and  the  incorrectness  of  his  own  estimate.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lake  there  is  an  island  580  feet  square,  which  is 
connected  with  the  north  and  south  hanks  by  two  broken 
bridges  26  feet  broad.  In  the  west  half  of  the  island,  there 
is  a deep  square  tank  called  Chandra-Jcupa , or  “ Chandra’s 
well,”  which  is  one  of  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  although  it 
is  not  enumerated  in  the  list  which  I obtained  from  the 
Mahdtmya.  The  island  is  bounded  by  a brick  wall,  and  the 
lake  itself  is  surrounded  by  a continuous  flight  of  brick 
steps.  Both  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  two  bridges, 
are  attributed  to  Baja  Birbal,  the  witty  companion  of 
Akbar.  The  whole  place  is  said  to  have  been  desecrated 
in  the  reign  of  Aurangzib,  who  built  a castle  on  the  island 
called  Mogalpara,  from  which  his  soldiers  could  fire  upon  any 
pilgrims  who  might  venture  to  bathe  in  the  holy  lake.  But 
with  the  decline  of  the  Mogal  Empire,  and  the  consequent 
ascendancy  of  the  Sikhs,  many  of  the  old  shrines  have  been 
restored,  and  new  shrines  have  been  erected,  to  which  the 
Hindu  pilgrims  now  flock  in  thousands  upon  thousands. 
But  the  whole  place  has  an  appearance  of  desolation  and 
decay  in  spite  of  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  with  then'  gay- 
looking water  baskets  crowned  with  red  and  white  flags. 
This  holy  tank  is  mentioned  by  Abu  Bihan,  who  records  on 
the  authority  of  Varalia  Mihira,  that  during  eclipses  of  the 
moon  the  waters  of  all  other  tanks  visit  the  tank  at  Tliane- 
sar,  so  that  the  bather  in  this  tank  at  the  moment  of  eclipse 
obtains  the  merit  of  bathing  in  all  the  other  tanks  ! * 

This  notice  by  Varaha  Mihira  carries  us  back  at  once  to 
A.  I).  500,  when  the  holy  tank  of  Thanesar  was  in  full 
repute.  But  the  Pauranic  legends  attribute  to  it  an  antiquity 
long  anterior  even  to  the  Pandus  themselves.  On  its  banks 
Kuru , the  common  ancestor  of  the  Kauravas  and  JPdndcivas , 
sat  in  ascetic  abstraction ; here  Parasu-Bama  slew  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  and  here  Pururavas  having  lost  the  nymph  TJrvasi, 
at  length  met  his  celestial  bride  at  Kuru-kshetra  “ sporting 
with  four  other  nymphs  of  heaven  in  a lake  beautiful  with 
lotuses.”  But  the  story  of  the  horse-headed  Dadhy cinch,  or 
Dadhicha,  is  perhaps  even  older  than  the  legend  of  Puru- 
ravas, as  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Big  Veda.f  “ With  his  bones 


* Remaud,  Memoire  sur  1’  Iude,  p.  287. 
f Wilsou’s  Translation,  I.,  p.  216. 
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Indra  slew  ninety  times  nine  Vritras .”  Tlie  scholiast 
explains  this  by  saying  that  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra  was 
formed  of  the  horse’s  head,  with  which  the  Aswins  had 
supplied  the  headless  Dadkyanck  that  he  might  teach  his 
science  to  them.  According  to  the  legend,  Dadhyanch 
during  his  life-time  had  been  the  terror  of  the  Asuras,  who, 
after  his  death,  multiplied  and  overspread  the  whole  earth. 
Then  “ Indra  inquiring  what  had  become  of  him,  and 
whether  nothing  of  him  had  been  left  behind,  was  told  that 
the  horse’s  head  was  still  in  existence,  but  no  one  knew 
where.  Search  was  made  for  it,  and  it  was  found  in  the  lake 
Saryanavat  on  the  skirts  of  Kuru-kshetra.”  I infer  that 
this  is  only  another  name  for  the  great  tank  of  Kurukshetra, 
and  consequently  that  the  scared  pool  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Rig  Veda  itself.  I think  it  also  probable  that  the  Chakra- 
tirath,  or  spot  where  Vishnu  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his 
Chakra , or  discus,  to  kill  Bliishma,  may  have  been  the 
original  spot  where  Indra  slew  the  Vritras,  and  that  the 
bones,  which  were  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Pandus,  may 
have  been  those  of  the  Vritras  of  the  older  legend.  In 
support  of  this  suggestion,  I may  mention  that  the  Chakra- 
tirath  is  close  to  Asthipur,  or  the  “place  of  bones.” 

In  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  the  Chakra-tirath 
was  the  most  famous  shrine  of  Kuru-kshetra.  Abu  Rihan 
records  that  when  the  Muhammadans  captured  Tkanesar,  they 
found  a statue  which  the  people  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the 
war  of  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas.  This  statue,  which  was 
somewhat  above  life-size,  was  called  Chakra  Swdmi,  or  the 
“lord  of  the  discus,”  one  of  the  well  known  names  of 
Vishnu.  In  Perishta’s  history  this  name  has  been  altered 
to  Jay-Soma,  which  in  the  Persian  characters  is  an  easy 
misreading  for  Chakra  Swdmi.  According  to  both  authors, 
the  statue  was  carried  to  Ghazni  to  be  broken  and  trodden 
under  foot.* 

The  only  other  places  of  consequence  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Tkanesar,  are  the  Kurudhwaj- Tirath  and 
Raja  Karn-ka-kilah.  The  first  of  these  is  a ruined  temple 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Narhida-Tdl,  and  close  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  old  fort.  On  this  spot  Raja  Kuru  is  said 
to  have  set  up  his  flag.  I found  here  several  fragments  of 


* Reinaiul,  Fragments  Arabes,  &c.,  p.  101,  note— Briggs,  Ferislita,  I.  52. 
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sculpture  connected  witli  the  worship  of  Siva,  but  the  most 
certain  evidence  of  its  antiquity  is  the  number  of  large 
bricks,  from  9 to  10-|  inches  in  breadth,  which  are  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  two  modern  temples. 

Raja  Kam-ka-kilah  is  a huge  mound  upwards  of  one 
mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  holy  tank.  It  is  500  feet 
square  at  top,  and  about  800  feet  square  at  base,  with  a 
general  height  of  30  feet,  which,  on  the  western  side,  rises 
to  40  feet.  There  are  no  ancient  remains  except  a large  dry 
well,  which  is  13  feet  in  diameter  and  53  feet  deep.  The 
mound  is  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery,  and  broken 
bricks  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  Kurudliwaj. 
This  place  is  said  to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  Raja  Kama , 
the  half-brother  of  the  Pdndavas,  but  engaged  on  the  side 
of  the  Kauravas , as  the  General  of  Durvodlian.  Kama, 
was  so  famous  for  his  liberality  that  it  has  nowr  passed  into 
a proverb,  and  people  say  “ wdiat  is  that  compared  to  the 
munificence  of  Raja  Kama.” 

Tlianesar  itself  consists  of  an  old  ruined  fort,  about  1,200 
feet  square  at  top,  w ith  the  modern  town  on  a mound  to  the 
east,  and  a suburb,  called  JBdhari , on  another  mound  to  the 
west.  Altogether  the  three  old  mounds  occupy  a space 
nearly  one  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  2,000 
feet  in  average  breadth.  These  dimensions  give  a circuit  of 
14,000  feet,  or  less  than  2f  miles,  which  is  somewRat  under 
the  20  li,  or  3§  miles  of  Hwen  Thsang.  But  before  the 
inroads  of  the  Muhammadans,  it  is  certain  from  the  number 
of  brick  ruins  still  existing,  as  well  as  from  the  statements 
of  the  people  themselves,  that  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
space  between  the  present  town  and  the  lake,  which  is  now 
called  Darra , must  have  formed  part  of  the  old  city. 
Taking  in  this  space,  the  original  city  would  have  been  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  exact  square  of  one  mile  on  each  side, 
which  wnuld  give  a circuit  of  4 miles,  or  a little  more  than 
the  measurement  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim.  According  to 
tradition,  the  fort  wTas  built  by  Raja  Dilipci,  a descendant  of 
Kuru,  five  generations  anterior  to  the  Pandus.  It  is  said 
to  have  had  52  towers  or  bastions,  of  which  some  remains 
still  exist.  On  the  west  side  the  earthen  ramparts  rise  to  a 
height  of  60  feet  above  the  road,  but  the  mass  of  the  in- 
terior is  not  more  than  40  feet  high.  The  whole  mound  is 
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thickly  covered  with  large  broken  bricks,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  three  old  wells,  there  are  no  remains  of  any 
antiquity.  The  first  well,  in  front  of  the  ruined  Jamai 
Masjid,  is  9|  feet  broad  and  66  feet  deep.  The  second  well, 
called  OtwalaKua , is  12  feet  broad  and  51  deep.  The  third 
well,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  fort,  is  now  only  a deep  hole, 
its  brick  walls  having  been  carried  away  by  the  people.  At  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  fort  there  are  some  Muhammadan 
buildings  which  will  be  described  presently. 

When  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Tlisang,  visited 
Sa-ta-ni-she-fa-lo , or  Sthaneswara,  in  A.  D.  634,  he  found 
only  three  Buddhist  monasteries  containing  700  monks, 
while  the  Brahmanical  temples  amounted  to  100,  and  the 
Brahmanists  of  different  sects  were  very  numerous.  At  4 
or  5 li,  or  three-quarters  of  a mile,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town,  there  was  a brick  stupa  of  Asoka,  200  feet  in  height, 
which  was  said  to  contain  a portion  of  relics  of  Buddha. 
The  bricks  were  of  a reddish  yellow  color,  and  very  smooth 
and  glossy.  In  the  position  here  indicated  I found  two 
ruined  mounds,  of  which  the  larger  is  known  as  the  Macl- 
rasa,  or  “ College,”  and  the  smaller  is  covered  with  Muham- 
madan tombs.  No  remains  of  the  Madrasa  now  exist,  but 
the  mound  is  thickly  covered  with  large  broken  bricks,  like 
those  at  Kurudhwaja,  and  of  a reddish  yellow,  or  yellowish 
red  colour,  exactly  like  that  of  a Gosain’s  freshly-dved 
clothes.  But  they  were  all  mouldering  away  under  the 
action  of  saltpetre,  and  I could  not  find  even  a single  frag- 
ment of  glossy  or  shining  brick  to  verify  my  identification 
of  this  mound  with  the  stupa  of  Hwen  Thsang.  It  is  about 
400  feet  long  and  300  feet  broad  at  base,  with  a height  of 
from  20  to  25  feet.  The  smaller  mound  to  the  north-east 
is  about  150  feet  in  diameter  by  15  feet  in  height.  It  is 
probable  that  this  smaller  mound  may  be  the  remains  of  the 
stupa  from  which  all  the  larger  pieces  of  brick  have  been 
carried  away,  and  the  larger  mound  may  be  the  ruins  of 
an  extensive  monastery.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  the 
three  monasteries,  containing  700  monks,  must  have  been  of 
large  size,  as  the  usual  number  of  monks  in  a monastery 
would  appear  to  have  been  only  about  100.  As  I propose  to 
make  a further  examination  of  this  mound,  and  of  the  other 
ruins  at  Tlianesar  during  the  ensuing  cold  season  of  1865- 
1866,  I will  reserve  all  further  remarks  for  a future  report. 
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The  only  Muhammadan  remains  at  Tlianesar  that  are 
worthy  of  notice  are  two  masjids,  one  madrasa,  and  one 
tomb.  The  two  masjids  are  known  as  the  JPatharia  or 
“stone  masjid,”  and  the  Chini,  or  “glazed-tile  masjid.” 
The  former  is  in  the  old  fort  to  the  west  of  the  madrasa. 
It  is  a small  building,  being  only  37  feet  long  by  11-|  feet 
broad  inside,  hut  it  is  remarkable  for  its  minars  which  are 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bach  wall  instead  of  the  front 
wall,  as  is  usual.  These  minars  are  fluted  below  with  alter- 
nately round  angular  flutes  like  the  Kutb  Minar,  and  as 
they  have  a great  slope,  I think  that  the  building  may  be 
assigned  with  some  probability  to  the  time  of  Eiruz  Tuglilak, 
or  towards  the  end  of  the  14tli  century.  The  Chini  Masjid 
is  situated  in  the  city  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort. 
It  has  two  short  stout  minars,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls  of 
the  mosque,  have  once  been  covered  with  glazed  tiles. 
Most  of  the  tiles  are  now  gone,  but  as  the  remaining  tiles 
are  of  small  size,  and  each  piece  of  one  uniform  color,  I 
believe  that  the  building  may  be  assigned  with  much  pro- 
bability to  the  reign  of  Aurangzib. 

The  madrasa  and  tomb  stand  together  in  a lofty  position 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  fort.  The  madrasa  is  a stone 
building  174  feet  square  outside,  with  a deep  arcade  of  nine 
openings  on  each  side,  forming  an  interior  court-yard  of  120 
feet  on  each  face.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  east  side  by 
a steep  flight  of  steps  from  the  main  road  between  the  city 
and  fort ; but  there  is  a smaller  doorway  in  the  south-west 
corner  towards  the  JPathariyci  Masjid.  The  building  is 
formed  entirely  of  the  spoils  of  Hindu  temples,  the  arcades 
being  supported  on  plain  Hindu  pillars.  In  the  court-yard, 
however,  I found  a portion  of  an  ornamented  pillar  2 feet 
square,  with  the  corners  recessed,  and  with  the  remains  of 
Hindu  figures  on  its  faces.  I found  also  a round  stone,  19^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  11  inches  thick,  with  a hole  pierced 
through  the  middle.  This  is  well  known  as  the  Tasbih-ke- 
dand,  or  “ rosary  berry  ; ” but  from  its  shape  and  size  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  once  formed  part  of  the  pinnacle  of  a 
Hindu  temple.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  the 
madrasa,  but  from  its  evident  connexion  with  the  tomb, 
I infer  that  it  must  have  been  built  at  the  same  time 
as  a part  of  the  religious  establishment  of  the  saint’s 
shrine. 
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The  tomb  is  an  octagonal  building  of  white  marble,  18 
feet  on  each  side,  and  44  feet  in  diameter,  crowned  by  a marble 
dome,  and  surrounded  by  a court-yard  174  feet  square,  paved 
with  marble.  Thom  its  lofty  position,  the  floor  of  the  court- 
yard being  41  feet  above  the  ground,  the  white  marble  dome 
of  this  shrine  forms  a most  conspicuous  object  for  many 
miles  all  round.  There  is  nothing  particularly  curious  in  the 
building  itself;  but  the  white  marble  and  the  noble  position 
combined,  make  it  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
monuments  in  North  India.  Its  pear-shaped  dome  and 
flowered  marble  lattice  declare  it  to  be  of  modern  date,  which 
is  supported  by  the  belief  of  the  people,  who  universally 
attribute  the  shrine  to  the  Fir,  or  spiritual  adviser,  of  Dara, 
Sliekoh.  There  is  a difference,  however,  about  the  name  of 
the  Pir,  some  calling  him  Abd-ur-rahim , some  Abd-ul-karim , 
and  others  Abd-ul-Razdk.  But  he  is  more  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  or  title  of  Shekli  Chilli,  or  Shekh  Tilli,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a book  entitled  “ Lives  of 
the  Walls,  ” or  Muhammadan  Saints.  I have  failed  in 
tracing  this  saint  in  any  of  the  books  to  which  I have  had 
access,  but  from  the  style  of  the  tomb  itself,  I have  little 
doubt  that  the  people  are  right  in  assigning  it  to  the  time  of 
Dara  Shekoh,  or  about  A.  D.  1650.  The  tomb  was  turned 
into  a temple  for  reading  the  Granth  by  the  Sikhs,  who  are 
said  to  have  carried  off  portions  of  the  marble  lattice-work 
to  Kaithal. 


XXVIT.  AMIN. 

Live  miles  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Thanesar  there  is  a large 
and  lofty  mound  called  Amin,  which  is  said  by  the  Brah- 
mans to  be  a contraction  of  Abhimanyu  Khera , or  the 
mound  of  Abhimanyu,  the  son  of  Arjun.  The  place  is  also 
named  Chakra-bhyu,  or  the  “ arrayed  army,”  because  the 
Pandus  here  assembled  their  troops  before  their  last  battle 
with  the  Kauravas.  Here  Abhimanyu  was  killed  by  Jaya- 
dratha,  who  was  himself  killed  the  next  day  by  Arjun. 
Here  Aditi  is  said  to  have  seated  herself  in  ascetic  abstrac- 
tion to  obtain  a son,  and  here  accordingly  she  gave  birth  to 
Suryya,  or  the  sun.  The  mound  is  about  2,000  feet  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  800  feet  in  breadth,  with  a 
height  of  from  25  to  30  feet.  On  the  top  there  is  a small 
village  called  Amin,  inhabited  by  Gaur  Brahmans,  with  a 
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temple  to  Aditi,  and  a Suryya  Eund  on  the  east,  and  a 
temple  to  Suryya  to  the  west.  The  Suryya  Eund  is  said  to 
represent  the  spot  where  the  sun  was  born,  and  accordingly 
all  women  who  wish  for  male  children  pay  their  devotions  at 
the  temple  of  Aditi  on  Sunday,  and  afterwards  bathe  in  the 
Suraj  Eund. 


XXVIII.  PEHOA,  OR  PRITHUDAKA. 

The  old  town  of  Pehoa  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Sarsuti,  14  miles  to  the  west  of  Thanesar.  The  place 
derives  its  name  from  the  famous  Prithu  Chalcra-vartti,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  that  obtained  the  title 
of  Baja.  At  his  birth,  according  to  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
“ all  living  creatures  rejoiced,”  because  he  was  born  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anarchy  which  then  prevailed  over  the  whole 
earth.*  The  story  of  the  cure  of  Baja  Vena’s  leprosy,  by 
bathing  in  the  Saraswati,  has  already  been  told.  On  his 
death,  his  son  Prithu  performed  the  usual  Srdddha,  or 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  for  twelve  days  after  the  cremation 
he  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Saraswati  offering  water  to  all 
comers.  The  place  was  therefore  named  Prithudaka,  or 
Prithu’s  pool,  from  daka  or  udaka  water,  and  the  city 
which  he  afterwards  built  on  the  spot  was  called  by  the  same 
name.  The  shrine  of  Prithudaka  has  a place  in  Kurukshetra 
Mahatmya,  and  is  still  visited. 

The  town  of  Pehoa  is  built  partly  upon  the  low  ground, 
and  partly  on  an  old  mound  as  lofty  as  that  of  Thanesar,  or 
from  30  to  40  feet  high.  Its  antiquity  is  proved  by  the 
large  size  of  its  old  bricks  which  are  18  by  12  by  2-|  and  3 
inches.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
city  there  is  a modern  temple  of  Gharibnath,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  disciple  of  Gorakhndth . In  the  wall  of  this 
temple  is  fixed  an  inscription  in  16  lines  of  Baja  Bhoja  Deva, 
the  son  of  Hama  Bhadra  Deva,  dated  in  Samvat  276,  both 
in  words  and  in  figures.  This  date,  as  I have  already  made 
known,  most  probably  refers  to  the  era  of  Sri  Harsh  a,  which 
began  in  A.  D.  607.  The  date  of  the  inscription  will,  there- 
fore, be  A.  D.  882,  at  which  time,  as  we  know  from  the 


* Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  183. 
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Gwalior  inscription  of  S.  933,  or  A.  D.  876,  there  was  reign- 
ing a powerful  king  of  the  same  name,  who  is  most  probably 
the  Raja  Blioja  that  was  contemporary  with  Sankara  Varmma 
of  Kashmir,  between  A.  D.  883  and  901.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bazar  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  city  there  is  a 
second  inscription  of  21  lines  fixed  in  the  wall  of  a dwelling 
house  called  Sidhgir-ka- Saveli.  This  inscription  is  imperfect 
on  the  left  hand,  and  is  not  dated ; but  as  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  executed  by  Deva  Raja,  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Mahendra  Pala  Deva,  who  was  the  son  of  Bhoja  Deva,  it 
may  with  much  probability  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the 
11th  century.  As  these  inscriptions  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  Babu  Rajendra  Mittra,  we  may  confidently  expect  before 
long  to  have  the  contents  of  both  records  satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

The  position  of  the  Glmribndth  temple,  to  which  the 
first  inscription  is  now  attached,  is  close  to  the  much  fre- 
quented shrine  of  Bralimd-  Yoni , which  has  a place  in  the 
list  of  the  Kurukshetra  Mahdtmya.  Near  it  there  is  a long 
subterranean  passage,  which  is  said  to  extend  for  2 kos,  or 
nearly  three  miles,  but  at  present  it  cannot  be  traced  beyond 
50  feet.  Some  people,  however,  assert  that  it  is  21  kos  in 
length,  and  that  it  has  been  actually  explored  for  2 kos ; 
but  the  more  general  opinion  is,  that  the  2 kos  refer  to  the 
actual  length  of  the  passage.  On  the  same  side  of  the  town, 
and  also  on  the  bank  of  the  Sarsuti,  there  is  another  famous 
shrine  called  Bdpdntaka , or  the  “ sin-destroyer,’3  from  papa, 
sin,  and  antaka , the  ender,  which  is  one  of  the  well  known 
titles  of  Yama , or  death.  But  in  the  present  instance  the 
name  refers  to  the  purifying  and  sin-cleansing  properties  of 
the  waters  of  the  Saraswati.  To  the  south-west  of  the  town 
is  the  shrine  of  Madhu-Sravas , or  the  “ wine  dripper,”  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Mahdtmya.  Beside  it  are  the  shrines 
of  Sughda-Sravas,  or  the  “ milk-dripper,”  and  of  Ghrita- 
Sravcts,  or  the  “ clarified-butter  dripper.”  Inside  the  town 
to  the  south  is  a famous  shrine  of  Britheswara  Maliddeva , 
which  is  said  to  be  very  old.  Near  it  an  annual  fair  is  held 
for  five  days,  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  of  the  waning  moon 
of  Kartik.  To  the  east  of  the  town  there  is  a tank  about 
one  mile  in  circuit,  on  the  bank  of  which  stands  the  shrine 
of  Kripdvana  or  Kampclvana,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  honor  of  Kripa,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drona,  the 
preceptor  of  the  five  Pandus. 
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In  closing  this  account  of  the  holy  places  of  Thanesar 
and  Pehoa,  I may  remark  that  all  the  existing  shrines  which 
I visited  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  very  modem  date.  Many 
of  them  were  no  doubt  built  on  ancient  sites,  and  with  the 
actual  ruins  of  the  original  temples ; but  their  present 
appearance  is  undoubtedly  modern.  I think,  however,  that 
a more  minute  and  extensive  search  amongst  the  holy  places 
of  Kurukshetra,  which  I propose  to  make  during  the  ensuing 
cold  season,  may  he  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  inscrip- 
tions and  other  relics  that  have  escaped  the  destructive  hands 
of  Muhammadan  bigotry. 

XXIX.  SUGH,  OR  SRUGHNA. 

On  leaving  Sthanesivara  Hwen  Thsang  at  first  proceeded 
to  the  south  for  about  100  li,  or  16§  miles,  to  the  Gokantha 
monastery,  where  there  was  a great  number  of  pavilions  and 
of  towers  of  many  storeys.  On  this  name  M.  Julien  remarks 
that  Hwen  Thsang  must  have  been  ignorant  of  its  exact 
orthography,  as  he  has  left  it  without  translation.  It  seems 
almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the  name  has  been  imperfectly 
recorded  ;*  but  even  with  this  knowledge  I am  unable  to 
identify  any  place  of  somewhat  similar  name  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  given  distance  and  direction.  The  village 
of  Gunana  between  Vyasthali  and  Nisang,  and  17  miles  to 
the  south  south-west  of  Thanesar,  appears  to  agree  very 
well  with  the  recorded  position.  I refer  to  this  monastery 
because  it  is  the  starting  point  from  which  Hwen  Thsang 
measures  his  next  distance  of  400  li,  or  66§  miles,  to  Su-lo- 
kin-na , or  Srughna.  In  speaking  of  this  place  in  my  last 
year’s  report,  I stated  my  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  looked 
for  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Klialsi  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  where  the  great  rock  inscription  of 
Asoka  has  lately  been  discovered.  But  during  my  stay  at 
Thanesar  it  occurred  to  me  that  Hwen  Thsang’s  distance  of 
67  miles  should  rather  be  measured  from  the  Gokantlia  monas- 
tery than  from  Thanesar  itself.  Following  up  this  clue  I at 
once  referred  to  the  map,  where  I found  a village  named 
Sugh,  that  corresponded  very  well  with  the  position  indicated 
and  which,  from  its  admirable  situation  in  a bend  of  the  old 


* Julien’s  Hwen  Thsang,  II.,  215.  M.  Julien  at  first  read  the  name'of  the  monastery  as 
Kiu-min-cha,  or  Gominda,  which  he  afterwards  corrected  to  Kin-hocn-cha  or  Gokantlia. — 
See  Hwen  Thsang,  III.,  p.  569,  Errata. 
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Jumna  wliicli  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  I felt  sure  must 
be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Srughna.  The  name  is 
precisely  the  same,  as  Sugh,  or  Sughan,  is  the  spoken  form  of 
the  Sanskrit  Srughna,  and  the  place  always  has  been,  and 
still  is,  on  the  high  road  from  the  Gangetic  Doab  to  the 
westward.  On  enquiry  I found  that  the  place  was  well 
known  as  it  lies  on  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Thanesar 
to  Haridwar,  and  that  there  were  numerous  mounds  and  old 
bricks  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

From  Thanesar  to  Sugh  the  distance  is  only  38  miles,  to 
which  we  may  add  17  miles,  thus  making  up  a total  of  55 
miles  from  the  Gominda  monastery.  This  is  12  miles  short 
of  the  distance  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang,  but  I am  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  my  identification  of 
Sugh  with  the  ancient  Srughna,  that  I would  assign  the 
discrepancy  to  the  complete  uncertainty  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Gominda  monastery.  The  kingdom  of  Srughna 
is  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  as  extending  to  the  mountains 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  with  the  Yamuna 
or  Jumna  flowing  through  the  midst  of  it.  The  capital  was 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  was  20  li,  or  3^ 
miles,  in  circuit.  The  greater  part  was  in  ruins,  but  the 
foundations  still  remained.  It  possessed  five  monasteries 
containing  1,000  monks,  who  discussed  clearly  and  ably  the 
most  profound  and  abstract  questions.  It  possessed  also  100 
temples  of  the  Brahmans,  whose  followers  were  extremely 
numerous.  Outside  the  east  gate,  towards  the  river,  and  to 
the  south-east  of  the  city,  there  was  a stupa  built  by  Asoka 
on  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  preached  his  doctrine.  Beside 
it  there  was  a second  stupa  containing  some  hair  and  nails 
of  Buddha;  and  all  around,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
there  were  many  dozens  of  stupas  containing  the  hair  and 
nails  of  different  holy  men,  such  as  Sdri-putra  and  Maud - 
galydyana,  &c. 

The  village  of  Sugh  occupies  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
positions  that  I have  seen  during  the  whose  course  of  my 
researches.*  It  is  situated  on  a projecting  triangular 
spur  of  high  land,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
bed  of  the  old  Jumna,  which  is  now  the  Western  Jumna 
Canal.  On  the  north  and  west  faces  it  is  further  protected 


* See  Plate  LXXII.  for  two  maps  showing  the  position  and  ruins  of  Sugh. 
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by  two  deep  ravines,  so  that  the  position  is  a ready-made 
stronghold,  which  is  covered  on  all  sides,  except  the  west, 
by  natural  defences.  In  shape  it  is  almost  triangular,  with 
a large  projecting  fort  or  citadel  at  each  of  the  angles.  The 
site  of  the  north  fort  is  now  occupied  by  the  castle  and 
village  of  Dyalgarh.  The  village  of  Mandalpur  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  south-east  fort,  and  that  of  the  south-west 
is  unoccupied.  Each  of  these  forts  is  1,500  feet  long,  and 
1,000  feet  broad,  and  each  face  of  the  triangle  which  con- 
nects them  together  is  upwards  of  half  a mile  in  length,  that 
to  the  east  being  4,000,  and  those  to  the  north-west  and 
south-west  3,000  feet  each.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  position 
is  therefore  22,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  4 miles,  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  3^  miles  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  mea- 
surement. But  as  the  north  fort  is  separated  from  the  main 
position  by  a deep  sandy  ravine,  called  the  Roharci  Nala , it 
is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  unoccupied  at  the  time  of 
the  pilgrim’s  visit.  This  would  reduce  the  circuit  of  the 
position  to  19,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  3-|  miles,  and  bring  it 
into  accord  with  the  pilgrim’s  measurement.  The  small 
village  of  Sugh  occupied  the  west  side  of  the  position,  and 
the  small  town  of  Buriya  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Dyalgarh.  The  occupied  houses,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
were  as  follows  : Mandalpur  100,  Sugh  125,  Dyalgarh  150, 

and  Buriya  3,500,  or  altogether  3,875  houses,  containing  a 
population  of  about  20,000  souls. 

Of  Sugh  itself  the  people  have  no  special  traditions,  but 
there  is  a ruined  mound  to  the  north-west  of  the  village,  and 
several  foundations  made  of  large  bricks  inside  the  village. 
Mdndar  or  Mdndalpur  is  said  to  have  heen  founded  by  Baja 
Mandliata,  but  this  is  completely  disproved  by  the  spell- 
ing of  the  name,  which  I obtained  from  several  of  the 
villagers,  and  which  refers  unmistakeably  to  the  presence  of 
a remarkable  mandar , or  temple,  at  some  former  period. 
Between  Sugh  and  Mdndalpur  there  is  a square  tank  called 
the  Surajkund,  which  is  probably  old,  but  the  temple  on 
its  bank  is  a modern  one.  On  the  east  and  south-east  faces 
the  earthen  ramparts  still  form  huge  mounds  on  the  crest  of 
the  high  bank.  A line  of  similar  mounds  extends  from 
N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  nearly  across  the  middle  of  the  position, 
and  towards  the  cast  there  arc  several  isolated  mounds.  But 
on  none  of  these  could  I find  any  ancient  remains,  excepting 
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broken  bricks  of  large  size  from  9^  to  10-|  inclies  broad, 
and  2-J  to  3^  inches  in  thickness.  These  large  bricks  are 
nnmistakeable  evidences  of  antiquity ; but  the  great  number 
of  ancient  coins  that  are  found  all  over  the  place  affords 
evidence  equally  certain  and  much  more  interesting.  The 
place  was  said  to  have  been  visited  only  six  weeks  before  by 
Lieutenant  Pullan’s  coin  collector;  but  so  plentiful  is  the 
yield  that  I obtained  no  less  than  125  old  Hindu  coins  of  all 
ages,  from  the  small  Dilidl  pieces  of  the  Chohan  and  Tomar 
Rajas  of  Delhi  to  the  square  punch-marked  pieces  of  silver 
and  copper,  which  are  certainly  as  old  as  the  rise  of  Buddhism, 
and  which  were  probably  the  common  currency  of  India  as 
early  as  1000  B.  C. 

With  this  undoubted  evidence  in  favor  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  position,  I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  identifying 
Sugh  with  the  ancient  Srughna.  According  to  the  traditions 
of  the  people  the  city  of  Mctndor  or  Mdndalpur  formerly 
covered  an  extent  of  12  Jcos,  and  included  Jagadhri  and 
Clianeti  on  the  west,  with  Buriya  and  Dyalgarh  to  the 
north.  As  Jagadhri  lies  3 miles  to  the  west,  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  city  could  ever  have  extended  so  far, 
but  we  may  reasonably  admit  that  the  gardens  and 
summer  houses  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  may  once  possibly 
have  extended  to  that  distance.  At  Clianeti,  which  lies  2 
miles  to  the  north-west,  old  coins  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  ; but  it  is  now  entirely  separated  from  Buriya  and 
Dyalgarh  by  a long  space  of  open  country. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  Sugh  stands  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  the  Gangetic  Doab  via  Mirat,  Saharun- 
pur,  and  Ambala  to  the  Upper  Panjab.  By  this  route 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Kanoj, 
by  this  route  Timur  returned  from  his  plundering  campaign 
at  Haridwar,  and  by  this  route  Baber  advanced  to  the 
conquest  of  Delhi.  Abu  Lilian  gives  the  distance  from 
Kanoj  to  Sharsharliali,  at  50  parasangs,  and  from  thence  to 
Pinjor  at  18  parasangs.  These  distances  between  Kanoj  and 
Pinjor  prove  that  the  intermediate  place  was  Sirs  diva,  a very 
ancient  town  with  a ruined  mound,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jumna,  10  miles  from  Sugh.  This  identification  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  route  of  Timur  from  Haridwar 
which,  according  to  Sharf-ud-din  lay  via  Meliapour  (read 
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Malhipur)  to  Shaesarsava,  from  whence  he  made  a short 
march  of  4 miles  to  Kendra , and  then  crossed  the  Jumna 
on  his  march  to  the  Siioalik  Hills.  Here  it  is  remarkable 
that  Timur’s  biographer  repeats  the  apparently  redundant 
initial  syllable  of  Abu  Rilian.  The  place  is  now  called  simply 
Sirsawa  or  Sirsapatan,  hut  it  is  possible  that  it  may  once 
have  been  named  Sri- Sirsawa.  I incline,  however,  to  think 
that  the  initial  syllable  is  only  a mistaken  repetition,  as  I 
find  from  M.  Reinaud,  who  is  apparently  quoting  the  con- 
temporary historian  Otbi,  that  Mahmud  on  returning  from 
Kanoj  took  possession  of  Sarawa,  then  belonging  to  Chand 
Ray,  or  Chandar  Ray,  hut  which  had  previously  formed  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Trilochan  Pal,  Raja  of  the  Panjab. 
Tor  Sarawa  we  should  probably  read  Sars&wa,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Sugh  itself  may  he  intended,  for  as  the  Muham- 
madans write  Satrghan  for  Satrughna,  so  they  would  write 
Sarghan  for  Srughna.  But  whichever  of  the  two  places  is 
intended,  it  is  certain  that  the  high  road  from  the  Gangetic 
Doab  to  the  Upper  Panjab  must  have  crossed  the  Ghat 
between  them. 

Prom  this  mention  of  Sirsawa  by  Ahu  Rihan  and 
Sharf-ud-din,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Srughna  had  been 
previously  deserted ; hut  the  discovery  of  coins  of  the 
Tomar  and  Chohan  Rajas  of  Delhi  shows  that  the  place 
must  have  been  occupied  down  to  the  time  of  the  Muham- 
madan conquest  in  A.  D.  1193.  I think  also  that  there  is 
evidence  at  least  of  its  partial  occupation  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Firuz  Tughlak.  In  speaking  of  the  canal,  which 
Firuz  made  from  the  Jumna  towards  Hansi  and  Hisar,  Fe- 
rishta  describes  it  as  being  drawn  from  between  the  hills  of 
Mandui  and  Sarmor,  according  to  Briggs ; hut  the  former 
name  is  read  as  Manduli  by  Dow,  and  as  Mandir  by  Sir 
Henry  Elliot.  As  this  canal  still  exists,  we  know  that  it  was 
drawn  from  the  Jumna  opposite  Faizabad,  where  the  river 
hursts  through  the  Siwalik  range  of  hills,  which  has  always 
formed  the  boundary  of  Sarmor  to  the  south,  and  which  we 
know  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Srughna  in  the 
time  of  Hwen  Thsang.  I am,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to 
identify  Mdndal  or  Mdndalpur  with  the  Mandir  or  Manduli 
of  Ferishta.  If  this  identification  be  admitted,  we  have  a 
proof  that  the  ancient  name  of  Srughna  had  been  supplanted 
by  that  of  Mandal  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Firuz  Tughlak. 
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I can  find  no  trace  of  eitlier  name  in  the  Ain  Akbari,  from 
which  I infer  that  Mandal  had  already  become  a small  place, 
and  was  then  a dependency  of  Khizrabad.  Mandal  is 
erroneously  entered  in  Sheet  No.  48  of  the  Atlas  Map  as 
Arndul , under  which  name  it  will  be  found  in  the  map 
along  with  Sugh  at  20  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Saharan- 
pur,  and  about  the  same  distance  almost  due  west  from  the 
ancient  town  of  Beliat. 

XXX.  HARIDWAR,  OR  GANGADWARA. 

From  Srughna  the  Chinese  pilgrim  proceeded  eastward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  the  direction  of  Mo-ti-pu-lo 
or  Madawar,  which  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and 
which  I have  already  identified  with  Madawar  or  Mandawar, 
9 miles  to  the  north  of  Bijuor  in  Roliilkhand.  Hwen 
Thsang  does  not  give  any  details  of  the  route  by  which  he 
travelled ; but  from  his  subsequent  account  of  the  town  of 
Mo-yu-lo,  or  Mdyura , the  present  Mayapur,  at  tbe  head  of 
the  Ganges  Canal,  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  visited 
Haridwar.  In  either  case  the  distance  from  Sugh  to  the 
Ganges  is  at  least  double  the  true  amount.  I marched  this 
road  myself  via  Saliaranpur  and  Kankhal,  and  I found  the 
distance  from  Sugh  to  Haridwar  exactly  65  miles.  If  the 
pilgrim  travelled  direct  to  Madawar  by  Saharanpur,  Deoband, 
and  the  Sukha  Tal  Ghat,  the  distance  to  the  Ganges  would 
be  exactly  the  same.  I feel  satisfied,  therefore,  that  Hwen 
Thsang’s  recorded  distance  of  800  li,  or  133^  miles,  has  by 
some  mistake  been  doubled,  and  that  we  should  accordingly 
read  400  li,  or  66f  miles,  which  is  the  precise  distance  that 
he  would  have  travelled  by  either  route. 

Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  town  of  Mo-yu-lo  as  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
mistake,  as  he  specially  notes  that  Gangadwara  was  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.*  There  is  no  notice  of  Harid- 
wdra , which,  indeed,  would  seem  to  have  risen  on  the  decay 
of  Mayapur.  Both  Abu  Bihan  and  Kashid-ud-din  mention 
only  Gangadwara.  Kalidas  also  in  his  Meghaduta  says 
nothing  of  Haridwara,  although  he  mentions  Kankhal ; but 
as  his  contemporary  Amarasinlia  gives  Vishnupadi  as  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  certain  that  the  legend  of 


* Julien’s  H wen’s  Thsang,  II.,  330. 
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its  rise  from  Vishnu’s  foot  is  as  old  as  the  5th  century.  I 
infer,  however,  that  no  temple  of  the  Vishnupada  had  been 
erected  down  to  the  time  of  Abu  Rilian.  The  first  allusion 
to  it,  of  which  I am  aware,  is  by  Sharf-ud-din  the 
historian  of  Timur,  who  says,  that  the  Ganges  issues  from 
the  hills  by  the  pass  of  Cou-pele , which  I take  to  be  the 
same  as  Koli-pairi,  or  the  “hill  of  the  feet”  (of  Vishnu), 
as  the  great  bathing  ghat  at  the  Gangadwara  temple  is  called 
Pairi  Glidt,  and  the  hill  above  it  JPairi  JPahar.  In  the  time 
of  Akbar,  the  name  of  Haridwar  was  well  known,  as  Abul 
Tazl  speaks  of  “ Maya,  vulgo  Haridwar,  on  the  Ganges,”  as 
being  considered  holy  for  18  Jws  in  length.*  In  the  next 
reign  the  place  was  visited  by  Tom  Coryat,  who  informed 
Chaplain  Terry  that  at  “ Haridwdra , the  capital  of  Sib  a,  the 
Ganges  flowed  amongst  large  rocks  with  a pretty  full  cur- 
rent.”! In  1796  the  town  was  visited  by  Hardwicke  who 
calls  it  a small  place  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  In 
1808  Raper  describes  it  as  very  inconsiderable,  having  only 
one  street,  about  15  feet  in  breadth,  and  a furlong  and-a-lialf 
(or  tliree-eighths  of  a mile)  in  length.  It  is  now  much  larger, 
being  fully  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  but  there  is 
still  only  one  street. 

There  is  a dispute  between  the  followers  of  Siva  and 
Vishnu  as  to  which  of  these  deities  gave  birth  to  the  Ganges. 
Jn  the  Vishnu  Purana|  it  is  stated  that  the  Ganges  has  its 
rise  “ in  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  of  Vishnu’s  left  foot and 
the  Vaishnavas  point  triumphantly  to  the  Hari-ki-charan,  or 
Hari-ki-pairi  (Vishnu’s  foot-prints)  as  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  their  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Saivas 
argue  that  the  proper  name  of  the  place  is  Uara-clivdra,  or 
“Siva’s  gate,”  and  not  Hari-divdra.  It  is  admitted  also  in 
the  Vishnu  Purana  that  the  Alakananda  (or  east  brauch  of 
the  Gauges)  “ was  borne  by  Mahadeva  upon  his  head.”  But 
in  spite  of  these  authorities  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
present  names  of  Haridwar  and  Haradwar  are  modern,  and 
that  the  old  town  near  the  Gangadwara  temple  was  Mdyd- 
pura.  Hwen  Tlisang,  indeed,  calls  it  Mo-yu-lo  or  Mdyura , 
but  the  old  ruined  town  between  Haridwar  and  Kankhal  is 
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still  called  Mdydpur,  and  the  people  point  to  the  old  temple 
of  Maya-Devi  as  the  true  origin  of  its  name.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  the  town  may  also  have  been  called 
Mayura-pura , as  the  neighbouring  woods  still  swarm  with 
thousands  of  peacocks  (Mayura),  whose  shrill  calls  I heard 
both  morning  and  evening. 

Hwen  Thsang  describes  the  town  as  about  20  li,  or  3^ 
miles  in  circuit,  and  very  populous.  This  account  corre- 
sponds very  closely  with  the  extent  of  the  old  city  of  Maya- 
pura,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  people.*  These  traces 
extend  from  the  bed  of  a torrent  which  enters  the  Ganges 
near  the  modern  temple  of  Sarvvanath  to  the  old  fort  of 
Baja  Ben  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  a distance  of  7,500  feet. 
The  breadth  is  irregular,  but  it  could  not  have  been  more 
than  3,000  feet  at  the  south  end,  and  at  the  north  end,  where 
the  Siwalik  Hills  approach  the  river,  it  must  have  been  con- 
tracted to  1,000  feet.  These  dimensions  give  a circuit  of 

19.000  feet,  or  rather  more  than  3^  miles.  Within  these  limits 
there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  750  feet  square,  attributed 
to  Baja  Ben,  and  several  lofty  mounds  covered'  with 
broken  bricks,  of  which  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  is 
immediately  above  the  canal  bridge.  There  are  also  three 
old  temples  dedicated  to  Narayana-sila  to  Maya-Devi,  and  to 
Bhairava.  The  celebrated  ghat,  called  the  Pairi  or  “ feet 
ghat,”  is  altogether  outside  these  limits,  being  upwards  of 

2.000  feet  to  the  north-east  of  the  Sarvvanath  temple. 
The  antiquity  of  the  place  is  undoubted,  not  only  from  the 
extensive  foundations  of  large  bricks  which  are  everywhere 
visible,  and  the  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
accumulated  about  the  temples,  but  from  the  great  variety 
of  the  old  coins  similar  to  those  of  Sugli,  which  are  found 
here  every  year. 

The  temple  of  Ndrdyana-sila,  or  N dray  ana-ball,  is  made 
of  bricks,  9^  inches  square  and  2^  inches  thick,  and  is 
plastered  on  the  outside.  Collected  around  it  are  numerous 
squared  stones  and  broken  sculptures.  One  of  the  stones 
has  belonged  to  the  deeply-carved,  cusped  roof  of  an  older 
temple.  Amongst  the  broken  sculptures  I was  able  to  identify 
only  one  small  figure  of  Buddha  the  ascetic,  surrounded  by 
smaller  figures  of  ascetic  attendants. 


* See  Plate  LXXIII.  for  a Map  of  Mayapura  and  Haridwara. 
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The  temple  of  Mdya-Devi  is  built  entirely  of  stone, 
anti,  from  the  remains  of  an  inscription  over  the  entrance 
door- way,  I think  it  may  be  as  old  as  the  10th  or  11th 
century.  The  principal  statue,  which  is  called  Maya-Devi, 
is  a three-headed  and  four-armed  female  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
prostrate  figure.  In  one  of  the  hands  I recognised  the  chakra, 
or  discus,  in  another  there  was  an  object  like  a human  head, 
and  in  a third  hand  the  trisul.  This  is  certainly  not  the  figure 
of  Maya  Devi,  the  mother  of  Buddha,  nor  is  it  exactly  that 
of  any  goddess  with  which  I am  acquainted.  It  corresponds 
best  with  the  figures  of  Durgd,  but  if  the  name  assigned  to 
it  is  correct,  the  figure  must  be  that  of  the  Pauranic  Mdya - 
Devi , who,  according  to  the  Bhagavata,  was  the  “ energy  of 
the  supreme,  and  by  her,  whose  name  is  Maya,  the  Lord  made 
the  universe.”  But  the  action  of  the  figure  is  most  decided- 
ly opposed  to  this  identification,  and  I am  therefore  inclined 
to  assign  the  statue  to  Durgd  the  consort  of  Siva,  to  whom 
Vishnu  gave  his  discus,  and  Siva  his  trident.  This  attribu- 
tion is  the  more  probable  as  there  is  close  beside  it  a squatted 
male  figure  with  eight  arms,  which  can  only  be  Siva,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  temple  there  is  a Ling  am , and  a statue  of 
the  bull  Nandi.  There  is  also  a fragment  of  a large  female 
statue,  which  may  possibly  have  been  Maya-Devi,  but  it 
was  too  imperfect  for  recognition.  As  there  was  nothing 
about  the  temple  to  give  any  clue  to  its  identification,  I 
can  only  conjecture  that  the  original  figure  of  Maya-Devi 
must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadans,  and  that 
the  vacant  temple  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  votaries 
of  Siva. 

Outside  the  modern  temple  of  Sarvvanath  I found  a 
statue  of  Buddha  seated  in  abstraction  under  the  Bodhi 
tree,  and  accompanied  by  two  standing  and  two  flying 
figures.  On  the  pedestal  there  was  a wheel  with  a lion  on 
each  side  as  supporters,  and  as  the  figure  was  apparently 
naked,  I conclude  that  it  represents  Adi  Buddha,  the 
first  of  the  twenty-four  Jain  Hierarchs. 

At  the  present  day  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
pilgrims  is  the  small  temple  of  Gangddwara,  or  “ gate  of 
the  Ganges,”  immediately  below  the  famous  bathing  ghat 
called  Hari-ka-  Charan,  or  Hari-ka-Pairi.  The  original  stone 
with  the  charan , or  “ foot-marks  of  Vishnu,”  is  said  to  have 
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disappeared  under  the  water  some  time  ago,  but  a second  is 
now  attached  to  the  upper  wall  of  the  ghat.  Close  by  in  a 
small  temple  is  a well  called  Brahma-Tcund , which  is  most 
probably  the  same  that  was  noticed  by  Hwen  Thsang  in 
A.  D.  634,  but  the  “ great  temple”  of  his  days  has  long  ago 
disappeared.  The  ghat  itself  is  a very  small  one,  being  only 
34  feet  wide  at  top,  and  89  feet  at  bottom,  with  a flight  of 
39  steps  to  the  water.  The  period  of  annual  bathing  is  the 
first  day  of  the  Hindu  sidereal  year,  when  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  pilgrims  rush  frantically  down  this  narrow 
passage  to  secure  the  advantages  of  early  immersion.  Tor 
the  convenience  of  bathers  a ghat  is  said  to  have  been  built 
here  by  the  celebrated  Man  Singh,  but  this  had  gradually 
become  ruinous,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  descent  to  the  river  was  so  rough  and  narrow  that  several 
persons  were  killed  or  drowned  every  year.  In  1819  the 
rush  of  pilgrims  was  so  great  that  no  less  than  430  people 
lost  their  lives,  including  several  of  the  British  sepoy  guards 
who  were  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  This 
catastrophe  aroused  the  Government,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  present  gliat  was  built  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
such  accidents.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Captain  DeBude 
of  the  Engineers,  whose  name  is  still  remembered  by  the 
people  as  Dure  Sdheb. 

The  exact  time  for  bathing  is  the  moment  when  the 
sun  enters  the  constellation  of  Aries.  But  this  day  no 
longer  corresponds  with  the  vernal  solstice,  as  the  Hindu 
calendar  ignores  any  correction  for  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Their  new  year’s  day  has  accordingly  gradually 
receded  from  the  true  period,  until  the  difference  is  now  as 
much  as  21  days,  the  great  bathing  day  having  been  for 
many  years  past  on  the  11th  of  April.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  this  out,  as  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  Gazetteer,  states 
that  the  bathing  day  is  a fixed  period  corresponding  with 
the  10th  of  April.  This  was  the  case  in  1808,  when  Taper 
was  present  at  the  annual  fair;  but  in  1796,  when  Hardwieke 
was  present,  the  moment  for  bathing  “ fell  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  of  April.”*  A reference  to  Prinsep’s  tables  shows 
that  in  1796  the  Sankrdnta , or  period  of  the  sun’s  entrance 
into  Aries,  according  to  the  Hindu  reckoning,  occurred  on 
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Friday,  tlic  8th  of  April,  at  36  gharis  and  40  palas.  This 
is  equivalent  to  6 gliaris  and  40  palas,  or  160  minutes  after 
6 p.  m.,  that  is,  8-40  p.  m.  But  as  the  moment  of  entry  was 
beyond  30  gharis,  or  half  a day,  the  civil  year  did  not 
begin  until  the  following  day,  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April, 
as  is  also  shown  in  Prinsep’s  tables. 

Every  twelfth  year,  when  the  planet  Jupiter  enters  the 
sign  of  Kumbha  or  Aquarius,  the  assemblage  of  pilgrims 
is  much  greater,  and  the  festival  is  called  the  Kunibha-Mela, 
or  “ Fair  of  Aquarius.”  One  of  these  greater  fairs  was  visited 
by  Ilardwickc  in  1796,  and  a second  by  Rapcr  in  1808.  At 
these  particular  periods  the  merit  of  bathing  is  considered 
much  greater,  but  no  one  could  give  me  any  reason  for  this 
belief.  The  wrell-known  advantages  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  bathing  in  the  Ganges  are  the  cleansing  from  all  sins, 
■which  are  supposed  to  be  washed  away  by  the  purifying 
waters  of  the  holy  stream.  This  belief  was  as  strong  in 
A.  D.  634  as  it  is  now.  ELwen  Thsang  states  that  the  Ganges 
was  then  called  Mahdbhadrd,  or  “ the  very  propitious,”  and 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  assembled  to  bathe  in 
it  for  the  obtainment  of  religious  merit,  and  for  the  efface- 
ment  of  sin.  He  adds  that  even  a criminal  who  hatlies  in  it 
is  purified  from  his  siu,  and  that  if  the  ashes  of  a dead  man 
are  cast  into  its  stream,  his  next  birth  will  be  fortunate. 
Four  centuries  later  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  a similar  account 
is  given  by  Otbi,  and  again  four  centuries  later  it  is  repeated 
by  Sharf-ud-din,  the  historian  of  Timur.  This  belief  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  statements  of  the  Puranas,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Vishnu,  which  says  that  “ the  offences  of  any  man 
who  bathes  in  this  river  are  immediately  expiated.”* 

Gangadiodra  is  also  celebrated  in  the  Puranas  as  the 
scene  of  Kaksha’s  sacrifice,  to  which  he  neglected  to  invite 
Siva,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Sati.  But  the  daughter, 
in  spite  of  Siva’s  warning,  determined  to  attend  the  sacrifice, 
at  which  she  was  so  much  shocked  by  her  father’s  disrespect 
that  she  proceeded  to  the  bank  of  the  Gauges  “ in  deep 
affliction,  and  there  forsook  her  body”  according  to  the 
Brahma  Vaivarta  Parana,  or  “ by  her  own  splendour  con- 
sumed her  body”  accordiugto  the  Padma  Purana.f  Enraged 
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"by  Satis’s  death.  Siva  immediately  determined  to  spoil  Dak- 
slia’s  sacrifice,  and  accordingly  he  produced  Yira-Bhadra, 
“ the  offspring  of  his  wrath,”  who  attacked  Dakslia  and 
defeated  him.*  According  to  the  most  popular  form  of  the 
legend,  which  is  given  in  the  Linga  and  Bliagavata , Yira- 
bliadra  cut  off  Daksha’s  head  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
When  the  fray  was  over,  and  Siva  had  restored  the  dead  to 
life,  the  head  of  Daksha,  which  had  been  consumed,  was 
replaced  by  that  of  a goat,  or  ram,  with  which  he  is  invari- 
ably represented  in  all  the  sculptures  that  I have  seen.  The 
spot  where  Daksha  is  said  to  have  prepared  his  sacrifice  is 
now  marked  by  the  temple  of  Daksheswarci,  a form  of  Siva, 
as  Yirabhadra,  or  the  “ lord  of  Daksha.”  It  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  the  south  end  of  Kankhal,  and  2\  miles  below 
the  Pairi  Ghat.  The  temple  has  originally  been  domed,  hut 
the  dome  was  broken  by  a decayed  Banian  tree,  which 
has  now  disappeared.  The  construction  of  the  dome,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  temple  is  of  later  date  than  the  Muham- 
madan conquest.  In  front  of  the  temple  there  is  a small 
square  building,  containing  a bell,  which  was  presented  by 
the  Baja  of  Nepal  in  Sake  1770,  or  A.  D.  1848.  Around 
the  Daksheswara  temple  there  is  a group  of  other  small  fanes, 
but  none  of  them  are  of  any  interest  or  antiquity. 

XXXI.  MORADHAJ,  OR  MAYURADHWAJA. 

Moradhaj  is  a small  ruined  fort  on  the  edge  of  the 
Bohilkhand  Tarai,  6 miles  to  the  north-east  of  Najibabad, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Kotdwara.  The 
fort  is  oblong  in  shape,  being  800  feet  from  north  to  south, 
and  625  feet  from  east  to  west.  The  ramparts  and  ditch  are 
still  traceable  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  whole  place  is 
covered  with  thick  tree  jangal,  and  dense  grass  rising  to  4 
and  5 feet  in  height.  The  entrance,  which  was  near  the 
middle  of  the  east  side,  is  still  covered  by  the  remains  of  an 
out-work.  The  ramparts  still  have  a height  of  from  15  feet 
above  the  country,  and  the  ditch  still  has  a depth  of  about  3 
feet.  The  mass  of  the  interior  is  raised  about  7 or  8 feet 
above  the  country.  The  ditch  is  60  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and 
the  outer  side  is  covered  by  a faussebraie,  the  distance  from  the 
main  rampart  to  the  outer  rampart  being  120  feet.  Portions 
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of  the  brick-walls  arc  still  to  be  traced,  although  digging  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  to  supply  bricks  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  bricks  are  of  large  size  being  13^  by 
8^  by  2^  inches.  Near  the  middle  of  the  east  side  there  is  a 
lofty  mound  called  Shigri , a name  which  is  said  to  be  a contrac- 
tion of  Shir-garhi , or  the  tiger’s  house.  But  this  etymology 
I believe  to  be  of  late  date,  that  is  since  the  desertion  of  the 
fort  and  its  consequent  occupation  by  tigers.  I put  up  a 
spotted  deer  and  five  jangal  fowls  in  the  midst  of  the  grass. 
The  Shigri  mound  has  a height  of  35  feet  above  the  interior 
level,  and  of  43  feet  above  the  plan.  Towards  the  top,  where 
the  bricks  are  exposed,  I counted  from  15  to  20  regular 
courses,  but  I was  unable  to  discover  whether  the  original 
shape  was  square  or  round.  From  the  solid  appearance  of 
the  mound  at  top,  I infer  that  the  whole  mass  is  similar,  and 
therefore  that  the  Shigri  mound  is  the  ruin  of  an  old 
Buddhist  stupa  or  tope.  I found  a broken  statue  in  a soft 
dark  grey  sandstone  much  weather-worn.  I found  also  a 
piece  of  carved  stone,  and  a number  of  stone  boulders.  Ac- 
cording to  the  people,  the  place  formerly  abounded  in  stones 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  wrought  and  unwrought,  but  the 
whole  have  been  carried  away  to  Pathargarh,  which,  indeed  is, 
said  to  derive  its  name  of  “ the  stone  fort”  from  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  stone  used  in  its  construction.  The  stone  figures 
of  gods  and  goddesses  are  said  to  have  supplied  all  the 
temples  in  Najibabad. 

Of  the  history  of  Moradhaj,  or  Mayuradliwaja,  nothing  is 
known.  The  people  believe  that  he  was  an  ancient  Baja, 
and  that  his  son  was  Pita-Dliaj,  or  Pita-Dll  waja,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  Pandus.  The  name  of  Moradhaj  is 
well  known  in  the  north  of  Oudli,  and  there  also  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a contemporary  of  the  Pandus  ; but  a genea- 
logy is  given  which  makes  him  the  fourth  predecessor  of 
Suhridal,  who  was  the  antagonist  of  Sayid  Sfilar  of  Baha- 
raicli.  If  the  Moradhaj  of  Bohilkhand  is  the  same  person 
as  the  Moradhaj  of  Oudh,  the  date  of  his  fort  cannot  possibly 
he  older  than  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century. 

XXXII.  CHATUR  BHUJ. 

Chatur  Bliuj , or  the  “ four-armed,”  is  the  name  given 
by  the  people  to  an  old  fort  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Taraij  midway  between  Rdmpur  and  Naini  Tal,  and  about 
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six  miles  to  tlie  east  of  the  high  road.  The  name  was  imposed 
by  the  villagers  on  the  discovery  of  a four-armed  stone  figure 
amongst  the  ruins  of  a stone  temple.  The  ruins  lie  to  the 
east  of  the  villages  of  Maholi  and  Dalpur,  and  between  the 
Jonar  Nadi  and  the  Kakrola  Nadi.  The  jangal  is  so  dense, 
and  the  tigers  so  numerous,  that  it  is  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  trace  these  ruins,  which  extend  over  several  miles. 
The  most  prominent  portion  of  them  is  a ruined  fort,  about 
1,600  feet  square,  with  earthen  ramparts  10  or  12  feet  high, 
and  from  80  to  100  feet  thick.  There  is  an  entrance  on  the 
west  side;  near  which  there  is  a ruined  mound  of  some  height, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a stone  temple.  To  the  west  of 
the  fort  there  is  a group  of  four  mounds  from  10  to  18  feet 
in  height,  in  one  of  which  the  Chatur  Bhuj  statue  was  found. 
Still  further  to  the  west  towards  the  villages  of  Maholi  and 
Dalpur  there  are  other  mounds,  with  several  tanks  and  walls 
and  the  traces  of  numerous  foundations.  The  bricks  scatter- 
ed about  the  plain  are  of  large  size,  12  by  9 by  2 inches. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  about  these  ruins,  but  I will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  exploring  them,  as  they  promise 
to  be  of  much  interest. 
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Eeport  of  the  Archaeological  Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India  during 

season  1864-65- 


During  the  past  three  years  my  researches  have 
extended  over  the  various  districts  of  Northern  India,  from 
the  Gandak  on  the  east  10  the  Indus  on  the  west,  embracing 
the  ancient  provinces  of  Magadha  or  Bihar,  Mithila  or 
Tirhut,  Ayodhya  or  Oudli,  Banchala  or  Boliilkhand,  Antar- 
beda  or  the  Gangetic  Doab,  and  Kurukshetra  or  Thanesar,  all 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Satlaj,  and  the  two  great  provinces 
of  Madra-desa  and  Sindhu-Sciuvira  lying  between  the  Satlaj 
and  Indus,  which  form  the  present  Panjab.  During  the  sea- 
son of  1861-65  my  researches  were  confined  to  the  districts 
lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Narbada,  which  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  Madhya-desa , or  “ middle  country,” 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  Central  India.  Within 
these  limits  my  enquiries  have  been  very  successful  in 
throwing  light  on  the  interesting  histories  of  the  Chohans 
of  Ajmer  and  Khicliiwara,  the  Kaclihwahas  of  Narwar, 
Gwalior  and  Jaypur,  and  the  Chandels  of  Khajuraho  and 
Mahoba.  The  different  cities  and  other  places  of  interest 
are  described  in  the  following  order,  beginning  at  Bairdt  on 
the  north-west  and  closing  with  Mahoba  on  the  north-east : 


I. 

Bairat,  or  Vairata. 

II. 

Amber. 

III. 

Dhundhar,  or  Jaypur. 

IV. 

Ajmer,  or  Ajayamera. 

V. 

Chandravati,  or  Jhalra  Patau. 

YI. 

Dliamnar. 

VII. 

Kholvi. 

VIII. 

Sarangpur. 

IX. 

Mhau  Maidan. 

X. 

Jharkon,  or  Bajrang-garh. 

XI. 

Mayana,  or  Mayapura. 

XII. 

Kulharas. 

XIII. 

Banod,  or  Narod. 

XIV. 

Nalapura,  or  Narwar. 

XV. 

Himatgarh. 

XVI. 

Gwaliar,  or  Gwalior. 
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XVII  Nurab'ad. 

XVIII.  Kutwar,  or  Kumantalpuri. 

XIX.  Suhaniya. 

XX.  Buri-Chanderi. 

XXI.  Chanderi. 

XXII.  Khajuraho,  or  Khajuraya. 

XXIII.  Mahoba,  or  Mahotsava-nagara. 

I.  13 AI RAT,  OR  VAIRAT. 

In  bis  account  of  the  geography  of  Northern  India 
the  celebrated  Abu  ltilian  makes  the  city  of  N drain  the 
starting  point  of  three  different  itineraries  to  the  south,  the 
south-west  and  the  west.  This  place  has  not  been  identified 
by  M.  lleinaud,  the  learned  historian  of  ancient  India,  but 
its  true  locality  has  been  accurately  assigned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jaypur.  Its  position  also  puzzled  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  who  says,  however,  that,  with  one  exception,  “Nar- 
war  satisfies  all  the  requisite  conditions.”* * * §  But  this  posi- 
tion is  quite  untenable,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  proofs  which 
I am  now  about  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  its  identifi- 
cation with  Ndrdyan , the  capital  of  Bairat  or  Matsya. 

According  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Thsang,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  JPo-li-ye-to-lo , which  M.  Reinaud 
has  identified  with  Parydtra  or  Bairat,  was  situated  at  500 
li,  or  83§  miles,  to  the  west  of  Mathura,  and  about  800  li, 
or  133§  miles,  to  the  south-west  (read  south-east)  of  the 
kingdom  of  She-to-tu-lo,  that  is,  of  Satadru , or  the  Satlaj.f 
The  bearing  and  distance  from  Mathura  point  unequivocally 
to  Bairat,  the  ancient  capital  of  Matsya,  as  the  city  of  Hwen 
Tlisang’s  narrative,  although  it  is  upwards  of  100  miles 
farther  to  the  south  of  Kullu  than  is  recorded  by  the 

pilgrim  4 

Abu  llilian,  the  contemporary  of  Mahmud,  places 
Nardna,  the  capital  of  Karzut , at  28  parasangs  to  the  west  of 
Mathura,  § which,  taking  the  parasang  at  3^  miles,  would 
make  the  distance  98  miles,  or  11  miles  in  excess  of  the 


* Muhammadan  Historians,  by  Dowson,  I.,  39, — note. 

+ Julien’s  Hwen  Thsang,  II.,  206 — 207. 

X See  my  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  144. 

§ Reinaud,  Fragments  Arabcs  et  Porsans,  p.  107.  The  translator  gives  Bazdna,  but 
this  has  been  corrected  by  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  Nar&na. 
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measurement  of  Ilwen  Tlisang.  But  as  tlie  narratives  of 
the  different  Muhammadan  historians  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  Nardna,  the  capital  of  Karzdt,  with  Nardyana , 
the  capital  of  Bair  at , this  difference  in  the  recorded  distance 
from  Mathura  is  of  little  moment.  According  to  Abu  Bihan, 
Nardna  or  Bazdna  was  called  Ndrdyan  by  the  Musalmans,  a 
name  which  still  exists  in  Ndrdyanpur,  a town  situated  at  10 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bairat  itself.  From  Kanoj  to  Narana 
Abu  Bihan  gives  two  distinct  routes,  the  first  direct  via 
Mathura,  being  56  parasangs  or  196  miles,  and  the  other  to 
the  south  of  the  Jumna  being  88  parasangs  or  308  miles.* 
The  intermediate  stages  of  the  latter  route  are,  1st,  Asi,  18 
parasangs  or  63  miles  ; 2nd,  Sakina,  17  parasangs  or  59^ 
miles ; 3 rd,  Jandara,  18  parasangs  or  63  miles ; 1th, 
Rajauri , either  15  or  17  parasangs,  51  or  59^  miles,  and,  5th, 
Bazdna  or  Nardna,  20  parasangs  or  70  miles.  As  the 
direction  of  the  first  stage  is  specially  recorded  to  have  been 
to  the  south-west  of  Kanoj,  it  may  be  at  once  identified  with 
the  Assai  Ghat  on  the  Jumna,  6 miles  to  the  south  of  Etawa, 
and  about  60  miles- to  the  south-west  of  Kanoj.  The  name 
of  the  second  stage  is  written  Sahina,  for  which,  by  the 
simple  shifting  of  the  diacritical  points,  I propose  to  read 
Suhania,  which  is  the  name  of  a very  large  and  famous 
ruined  town  situated  25  miles  to  the  north  of  Gwalior,  of 
which  some  account  will  be  given  in  the  present  report. 
Its  distance  from  the  Assai  Ghat  is  about  56  miles.  The 
third  stage,  named  Jandara  by  M.  Beinaud,  and  Chandra  by 
Sir  Henry  Elliot,  I take  to  be  BLindon.  Its  distance  from 
Suhania  by  the  Khetri  Ghat  on  the  Chamhal  River  is  about 
70  miles.  The  fourth  stage,  named  Rajori,  still  exists  under 
the  same  name,  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Mdcheri,  and 
about  50  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Hindon.  From  thence 
to  Narainpur  and  Bairat  the  road  lies  altogether  through  the 
hills  of  Alwar  or  Macheri,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  distance.  By  measurements  on  the  litho- 
graphed map  of  eight  miles  to  the  inch,  I make  the  distance 
to  he  about  60  miles,  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  20  para- 
sangs or  70  miles  of  Abu  Rihan’s  account. 

According  to  the  other  itineraries  of  Abu  Bihan,  Nardna 
was  25  parasangs  to  the  north  of  Chitor  in  Mcwar,  50 


* Remaud,  Fragments,  &c.,  p.  100.  Dowsou’s  edition  of  Sir  H.  Elliot,  I.,  58. 
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parasangs  to  the  cast  of  Multan  and  GO  parasangs  to  the  north- 
cast  of  Anhalw&ra.*  The  bearings  of  these  places  from 
Bairat  are  all  sufficiently  exact,  hut  the  measurements  are 
more  than  one-lialf  too  short.  Tor  the  first  distance  of  25 
parasangs  to  Cliitor,  I would  propose  to  read  65  parasangs 
or  227  miles,  the  actual  distance  by  the  measured  routes  of 
the  Quarter  Master  General  being  2l7f  miles.  As  the 
distance  of  Cliitor  is  omitted  in  the  extract  from  Abu  Bilian, 
which  is  given  by  Rasliid-ud-din,  it  is  probable  that  there 
may  have  been  some  omission  or  confusion  in  the  original  of 
the  Tarikli-i-Hind,  from  which  he  copied.  The  erroneous 
measurement  of  50  parasangs  to  Multan  is,  perhaps,  excus- 
able on  the  ground  that  the  direct  route  through  the  desert 
being  quite  impassable  for  an  army,  the  distance  must  have 
been  estimated.  The  error  in  the  distance  of  Anhalwara  I 
would  explain  by  referring  the  measurement  of  GO  parasangs 
to  Cliitor,  which  lies  about  midway  between  Bair&t  and 
Anhalw&ra.  From  a comparison  of  all  these  different 
itineraries  I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  identifying 
Bazcma  or  Nardna , the  capital  of  Karz&t  or  Guzrdt,  with 
Ndrdyanapur,  the  capital  of  Bairat  or  Vairata.  In  Eerishta 
the  latter  name  is  written  either  Kibrdt  as  in  Doav,  or  Kairdt 
as  in  Briggs,  both  of  which  names  are  an  easy  misreading  of 
Wairdt  or  VirdU,  as  it  would  have  been  written  by  the 
Muhammadans. 

Virdt,  the  capital  of  Matsya,  is  celebrated  in  Hindu 
legends  as  the  abode  of  Raja  Virata,  where  the  five  Pandus 
spent  their  exile  of  12  years  from  Dilli  or  Indraprastha. 
The  country  was  also  famous  for  the  valour  of  its  people, 
as  Manu  directs  that  the  van  of  an  army  should  he  com- 
posed of  “men  horn  in  Kurukshetra  near  Indraprastha,  in 
Matsya  or  Virdta,  in  Panel) ala  or  Kanya-Kubja,  and  in 
Surasena  of  the  district  of  Mathura.”!  The  residence  of 
Bliim  Pandit  is  still  shown  on  the  top  of  a long  low  rocky 
hill  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The  hill  is 
formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  coarse  gritty  quartz,  which 
are  much  weather-worn  and  rounded  on  all  the  exposed 
sides.  Some  of  these  blocks  have  a single  straight  face  sloping 
inwards,  the  result  of  a natural  split,  of  which  advantage 


* Reinaud,  Fragments,  &c.,  pp.  108,  112. 
•)  Hanghton’s  Translation,  VII.,  193. 
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lias  been  taken  to  form  small  dwellings  by  tlie  addition  of 
rough  stone  walls  plastered  with  mud.  Such  is  the  JBhim - 
gupha  or  BhinTs  cave,  which  is  formed  by  rough  walls  added 
to  the  overhanging  face  of  a huge  rock  about  60  feet  in 
diameter  and  15  feet  in  height.  Similar  rooms,  but  of 
smaller  size,  are  said  to  have  been  the  dwellings  of  Bhim’s 
brothers.  The  place  is  still  occupied  by  a few  Brahmans, 
who  profess  to  derive  only  a scanty  subsistence  from  the 
offerings  of  pilgrims,  a statement  which  is  rather  belied  by 
their  flourishing  appearance.  Just  below  Bilim’s  cave  a 
wall  has  been  built  across  a small  hollow  to  retain  the  rain 
water,  and  the  fragments  of  rock  have  been  removed  from 
a fissure  to  form  a tank,  about  15  feet  long  by  5 feet  broad 
and  10  feet  deep ; but  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  it  was  quite  dry. 

The  present  town  of  Bairat  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
circular  valley  surrounded  by  low  bare  red  hills,  which  have 
long  been  famous  for  their  copper  mines.  It  is  105  miles  to 
the  south  of  Delhi,  and  41  miles  to  the  north  of  Jay  pur.* 
The  main  entrance  to  the  valley  is  on  the  north-west,  along 
the  bank  of  a small  stream  which  drains  the  basin  and 
forms  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Ban  Gangd.  The 
valley  is  about  2-|  miles  in  diameter,  and  from  7-|  to  8 miles 
in  circuit.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  the  trees,  and 
more  especially  the  tamarinds,  are  very  fine  and  abundant. 
Bairat  is  situated  on  a mound  of  ruins,  about  one  mile  in 
length  by  half  a mile  in  breadth,  or  upwards  of  miles  in 
circuit,  of  which  the  present  town  does  not  occupy  more 
than  one-fourth.  The  surrounding  fields  are  covered  with 
broken  pottery  and  fragments  of  slag  from  the  ancient 
coppery  works,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  valley  is  of  a 
copper  red  colour.  The  old  city  called  Bairdtnagar,  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  deserted  for  several  centuries  until  it  was 
re-peopled  about  300  years  ago,  most  probably  during  the 
long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Akbar.  The  town  was  certain- 
ly in  existence  in  Akbar’s  time,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Abul 
Bazl  in  the  Ain-Akbari,  as  possessing  very  profitable  copper 
mines.  A number  of  large  mounds,  about  half  a mile  to  the 
east  and  immediately  under  the  hill,  are  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  old  city ; but,  both  from  their  position  and 


* See  Plate  LIII.,  map  of  tlie  country  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna,  for  the  position  of 
Bairat. 
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appearance,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  they  must  he  the 
remains  of  some  large  religious  establishment.  At  present 
the  surface  remains  consist  of  rough  stone  foundations  only, 
as  the  whole  of  the  squared  stones  have  been  used  in  build- 
ing the  houses  of  the  modem  town.  The  number  of  houses 
in  Bairat  is  popularly  reckoned  at  1,400,  of  which  600  are 
said  to  belong  to  Gaur  Brahmans,  400  to  Agarwal  Baniyas, 
200  to  Minas,  and  the  remaining  200  to  various  other  races. 
Allowing  the  usual  average  of  five  persons  to  each  house 
the  population  of  Bairat  will  amount  to  7,000  persons. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  of  Bairat  is  that  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Thsang,  in  A.  D.  634.*'  According  to 
him,  the  capital  was  14  or  15  li,  or  just  2^  miles,  in  circuit, 
which  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  size  of  the  ancient 
mound  on  which  the  present  town  is  built.  The  people 
were  brave  and  bold,  and  their  king,  who  was  of  the  race 
of  Fei-she,  either  a Vaisya  or  a Beds  Bajput,  was  famous  for 
his  courage  and  skill  in  war.  The  place  still  possessed 
eight  Buddhist  monasteries,  but  they  were  much  ruined, 
and  the  number  of  monks  was  small.  The  Brahmans  of 
different  sects,  about  1,000  in  number,  possessed  12  temples, 
but  their  followers  were  numerous,  as  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  described  as  heretical.  Judging  from  the  size  of 
the  town  as  noted  by  Hwen  Thsang,  the  population  could 
not  have  been  less  than  four  times  the  present  number,  or 
about  30,000,  of  whom  the  followers  of  Buddha  may 
have  amounted  to  one-fourth.  I have  deduced  this  number 
from  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist  monasteries  would  appear 
to  have  held  about  100  monks  each,  and,  as  those  of  Bairat  are 
said  to  have  been  much  ruined,  the  number  of  monks  in  Ilwen 
Thsang’s  time  could  not  have  exceeded  50  per  monasteiy, 
or  400  altogether.  As  each  Buddhist  monk  begged  his 
bread,  the  number  of  Buddhist  families  could  not  have  been 
less  than  1,200,  allowing  three  families  for  the  support  of 
each  monk,  or  altogether  about  6,000  lay  Buddhists  in  addi- 
tion to  the  400  monks. 

The  next  historical  notice  of  Bairat  occurs  during  the 
reign  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  who  invaded  the  country  in 
A.  II.  400  or  A.  H.  1009,  when  the  Baja  submitted.  But  his 


# Julien’s  II wen  Thsang,  II.,  20G. 
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submission  was  of  little  avail,  as  his  country  was  again  invaded 
in  the  spring  A.  H.  404  or  A.  H.  1014,  when  the  Hindus 
were  defeated  after  a bloody  conflict.  According  to  Abu 
Rihan  the  town  was  destroyed  and  the  people  retired  far 
into  the  interior.*  By  Perishta  this  invasion  is  assigned  to 
the  year  A.  H.  413  or  A.  D.  1022,  when  the  king,  hearing 
that  the  inhabitants  of  two  hilly  tracts,  named  Kairdt  and 
N dr  din  (or  Bairdt  and  N dray  an),  still  continued  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  (or  lions  in  some  manuscripts),  resolved  to 
compel  them  to  embrace  the  Muhammadan  faith. f The 
place  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Amir-Ali,  who  found  an 
ancient  stone  inscription  at  Narayan,  which  was  said  to 
record  that  the  temple  of  Narayan  had  been  built  40,000 
years  previously.  As  this  inscription  is  also  mentioned  by 
the  contemporary  historian,  Otbi,  we  may  accept  the  fact  of 
the  discovery  of  a stone  record  in  characters  so  ancient  that  the 
Brahmans  of  that  day  were  unable  to  read  them.  I think  it 
highly  probable  that  this  is  the  famous  inscription  of  Asoka 
that  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Major  Burt  on  the  top  of 
a hill  at  Bairat,  and  which  now  graces  the  museum  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta. 

The  hill  on  which  the  inscription  was  found  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  about  one  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town.  It  is  about  200  feet  high,  and  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Bijak-Bahar,  or  “ Inscription  Hill,”  and  the  paved 
pass  immediately  beneath  it,  which  leads  towards  J aypur,  is 
called  Bijak  Ghat.  The  mass  of  the  hill  is  composed  of 
enormous  blocks  of  grey  granite  intersected  with  thick 
veins  and  smaller  blocks  of  reddish  or  salmon-colored 
granite.  The  ruins  on  the  top  of  the  hill  consist  of 
two  contiguous  level  platforms  each  1 00  feet  square,  which 
are  thickly  covered  with  broken  bricks  and  the  remains 
of  brick  walls.  The  bricks  are  of  large  size,  10|  inches 
broad  and  from  3|  to  4 inches  thick.  The  western  or  upper 
platform  is  30  feet  higher  than  the  eastern  or  lower  one. 
In  the  centre  of  the  upper  platform  there  is  a large  mass 
of  rocks  which  is  said  to  have  been  dug  into  by  the  Maharaja 
of  Jay  pur  without  any  discovery  being  made.  On  examining 
this  mass  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  must  have  been  the 


* Sir  H.  Elliot’s  Muhammadan  Historians  by  Dowson,  I.,  50. 
f Briggs’  Fcrishta,  I.,  64. 
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core  around  which  a brick  stupa  had  been  constructed, 
and  that  the  relic  chamber  would  have  been  formed  in 
a crevice  or  excavation  of  the  rock.  The  approach  to  this 
platform  was  on  the  south  side,  where  I traced  the  remains 
of  a large  entrance  with  a flight  of  stone  steps.  On  all  four 
sides  there  are  ruins  of  brick  walls  which  once  formed  the 
chambers  of  the  resident  monks  of  this  large  monastery. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lower  platform  there  is  a square 
chamber  which  was  laid  open  by  the  Maharaja’s  excavations. 
Prom  its  size  I judged  it  to  be  the  interior  of  a temple. 
Close  beside  it,  on  the  east,  there  is  a gigantic  mass  of  rock, 
73  feet  in  length,  which  is  familarly  known  amongst  the 
people  by  the  name  of  Top,  or  “ the  Cannon,”  to  which  at  a 
distance  it  bears  some  resemblance.  This  rock  slopes  gently 
backwards,  and  as  the  upper  end  projects  considerably  beyond 
the  base,  its  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  muzzle  of  a 
great  gun,  somewhat  elevated  and  thrust  forward  beyond  the 
wheels  of  its  carriage.  Under  this  part  of  the  rock  a small 
room  has  been  formed  by  the  addition  of  rough  stone  walls 
after  the  fashion  of  the  chamber  on  the  opposite  hill  called 
Bhim-gupha , or  “ Bhim’s  Cave.”  On  all  four  sides  of  the 
platform  there  arc  the  remains  of  brick  Avails  which  once 
formed  the  cells  of  the  resident  monks. 

These  ruins  on  the  Bijak  hill  I take  to  be  the  remains 
of  two  of  the  eight  Buddhist  monasteries,  which  were  still 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  llwen  Thsang’s  visit  in  A.  D 631. 
Their  Buddhist  origin  is  undoubted,  as  the  famous  inscription 
which  Avas  found  on  the  loAver  platform  distinctly  records 
the  belief  of  the  donor  in  the  ancient  Buddhist  Triad  of 
Buddha , Bharma , and  Sangha*  These  tAAro  monasteries, 
therefore,  must  have  been  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Asoka  in  250  B.  C.,  when  the  inscription  was  en- 
graved. As  the  proclamation  is  specially  addressed  to  the 
Buddhist  assembly  of  Magadha,  Ave  must  suppose,  as  Burnouf 
has  suggested,  that  copies  were  sent  to  all  the  greater  Buddhist 
fraternities  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  enduring 
firmness  of  the  king’s  faith  in  the  law  of  Buddha.  The 
inscription  must  have  been  engraved  on  the  spot,  as  the  stone 


* Burnouf,  Le  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  pp.  724—725  ; H.  H.  AVilson,  Royal  Asiatic 
Society’s  Journal,  XVI.,  359 — 366. 
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is  a piece  of  tlie  same  salmon-coloured  granite,  which  forms 
so  large  a part  of  the  Bijak  hill. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  site  of  Bairat  is  farther  prov- 
ed by  the  numbers  of  coins  of  a very  early  date  that  are 
found  every  year  amongst  the  ruins  after  the  annual  rains. 
During  my  stay  I obtained  specimens  of  cast  copper  coins 
without  inscriptions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  certainly 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  I obtained 
also  a single  specimen  of  one  of  the  early  Ultra  coins, 
besides  a number  of  Indo-Scythian  copper  coins,  all  of  which 
are  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  As  I 
procured  only  one  Muhammadan  coin  of  Bahlol,  dated  in 
A.  H.  868,  or  A.  D.  1463-64,  I am  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
Native  tradition  that  Bairat  was  deserted  for  several  centu- 
ries after  its  destruction  by  Mahmud  in  A.  D.  1014. 

A tradition  preserved  by  Tod  ascribes  the  re-building  of' 
Bairat  under  the  name  of  Vijaypur  to  Vi. jay  Gahlot,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Kanaksen.  But  this  is  the  mere 
assertion  of  a Bajput  bard,  which  was  evidently  suggested 
by  the  name.*  The  people  of  Bairat  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  Vijay  Gahlot,  and  neither  history  nor  tradition  place 
the  Gahlot  race  so  far  to  the  north.  In  a Persian  manu- 
script which  I obtained  at  Chanderi,  the  celebrated  Prithi 
Raj  Cliohan  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  TVildyat  Birdth  pre- 
vious to  ascending  the  throne  of  Delhi,  which  was  no  doubt 
quite  true,  as  Bairat  lies  about  midway  between  Ajmer,  tbe 
early  country  of  tbe  Chohans,  and  Dilli  which  had  lately 
been  conquered  by  his  grandfather,  Visala  Deva.f  We  know 
from  Hwen  Thsang  that  Bairat  had  a king  of  its  own  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  as  the  Muhammadans 
found  a king  reigning  there  in  A.  D.  1014,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  Bairat  may  have  formed  an  independent  kingdom 
during  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  of  four  centuries. 
Of  its  earlier  state  we  have  no  records  whatever,  but  I am 
inclined  to  hazard  a guess  that  the  Cesi  of  Pliny,  who  inha- 
bited part  of  the  hilly  country  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
Indus,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  name  as  the  Fei-she  of 
Hwen  Thsang,  which  was  the  caste  of  the  king  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  and  which  may  be  identified  either  with  the 
trading  Faisya,  or  with  the  Rajput  Bats. 


* Rajasthan,  I.,  83. 

| Chand  also  iu  his  Prithi  Raj  Rayas  calls  him  “ Lord  of  Vairat.” 
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II.  AMBER. 

The  name  of  Amber  is  said  by  Tod  to  be  derived  from 
“ Ambikeswar,’'  a title  of  Siva,  whose  symbol  is  in  the  middle 
of  a tank,  or  kund,  in  the  midst  of  the  old  town.  The 
water  covers  half  the  lingam,  and  a prophecy  prevails  “ that 
when  it  is  entirely  submerged,  the  State  of  Amber  will 
perish.*  The  tank  of  Ambarikhesioara  or  Ambikheswar  still 
exists,  and  so  does  the  State  of  Amber,  although  no  lingam 
is  now  to  be  seen  ! Indeed,  the  Brahmans  of  Amber  denied 
that  any  lingam  had  ever  existed  in  the  tank,  and  they  derived 
the  name  from  Ambarishci,  or  Ambarikha,  as  pronounced  in 
the  north-west,  the  son  of  Mandhata,  and  king  of  Ayo- 
dhya,  and  not  from  Ambikeswara  or  Siva.  The  name 
of  the  town  also  is  attributed  to  the  same  prince,  who  founded 
it  at  the  same  time  with  the  tank.  Its  full  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Anibariklianera , which  Avas  gradually  contracted 
to  Ambiner  or  Amber . 

The  term  Her  or  Ner,  which  is  found  attached  to  so  many 
names  in  Bajputana,  is  stated  by  Tod  to  mean  “a  hill,”  but 
this  meaning  is  certainly  erroneous,  as  at  least  one-half  of 
the  places  so  named  stand  in  the  open  plain.  I can  instance 
the  celebrated  fortress  of  Bhatner  in  Hariana,  the  large 
Availed  town  of  Sdnganer , 8 miles  to  the  south  of  Jay  pur, 
and  the  well  known  city  of  Ajmer,  all  of  the  which  I 
have  myself  seen,  and  Avhich  are  undoubtedly  built  on 
the  level  plain ; indeed,  Tod  himself  furnishes  the  best 
proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  his  own  derivation  Avlien  he 
states  that  Ajmer  is  also  called  Ajidurg,  for  durg  means 
“fort”  and  not  a “hill,”  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  usually  applied  to  a “hill-fort.”  But  the  fort 
of  Ajaymer  or  Ajmer  is  called  Tdrdgarh  and  JBitali-ki-kot, 
and  the  name  of  Ajmer  is  restricted  to  the  town.  Out  of 
twenty-eight  places  Avith  names  ending  in  ner, mer,  or  ber,  I find 
that  every  one,  without  a single  exception,  refers  to  a walled 
town  or  fort,  from  which  I conclude  that  such  must  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term.  Tod  was  no  doubt  misled  partly 
by  the  name  of  the  sacred  mountain  of  Mem,  which  he 
adopted  as  the  generic  name  for  a hill,  and  partly  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  places  so  named  are  actually  situated 


* Rajasthan,  II.  433. 
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on  hills.  Thus  Kumbkomer  in  Raj  pu  tana  is  a hill  fortress, 
but  Kumbkomer  or  Kumbker , near  Bharatpur,  is  simply  a 
mud  fort  built  on  the  open  plain. 

III.  DHUNDHAR,  OR  JAYPUR. 

The  Rajput  State  of  Jaypur  derives  its  name  from  the 
modern  city,  which  was  founded  by  Siwai-Jay  Sinh  in  the 
beginning’  of  the  18th  century.  The  old  name  of  the  country 
was  Dliundkdr,  which  Tod  derives  from  “ a once  celebrated 
sacrificial  mound  (or  clhund ) at  Jobner,”  where  the  Cliohan 
king,  Yisala  Deva,  is  said  to  have  performed  penance.*  Here 
Tod  is  doubly  wrong,  both  in  his  etymology  and  his  informa- 
tion, as  the  term  for  a mound  is  not  dhundh,  hut  dhondha , 
and  there  is  no  mound  of  the  kind  at  Jobner.  In  one  of  the 
funeral  inscriptions  near  Jaypur,  I found  the  name  of  the 
country  written  Dhundahar,  and,  according  to  the  local 
Brahmans,  Dhundhu  was  a demon-king,  who  was  slain  hv 
Satrughna,  the  brother  of  Rama.  But  this  is  a mistake,  as  it 
was  Lavana,  the  demon-chief  of  Mathura,  who  was  killed  by 
Satruglma.  Dhundhu’s  cave  still  exists  in  the  neighbouring 
hill  at  Galta,  1^  Tcos  or  about  3 miles  to  the  east  of  Jaypur. 
It  is  a natural  fissure  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  stream 
immediately  below  the  hill  was  called  after  him,  the  Dkundhu 
River,  and  the  country  on  its  banks  was  afterwards  known  as 
Dkundkuicdra  or  Dkundkdr.  In  the  Puranas,  the  Asura 
Dhundhu  is  said  have  been  slain  by  Kuvalay&swa  of  the  Solar 
race,  who  thereby  obtained  his  well  known  title  of  Dhundku- 
mara,  or  “slayer  of  Dhundhu.”  The  demon  hid  himself 
beneath  a sea  of  sand,  which  was  dug  up  by  Kuvalayaswa  and 
his  21  sons,  in  spite  of  the  fiery  breath  of  the  monster  which 
consumed  18  of  them.f  H.  H.  Wilson  has  suggested  that 
the  legend  probably  originated  “ in  the  occurrence  of  some 
physical  phenomenon,  as  an  earthquake  or  volcano  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  vast  sandy  plains 
along  both  banks  of  the  Dhundhu  Biver,  from  which  the 
wind  raises  clouds  of  smoke-like  dust.  Bishop  Heber 
describes  this  part  of  the  country  as  resembling  a “ large 
estuary,  but  studded  with  rocky  islands,  whose  sands  were 


* Rajasthan,  II.,  346. 

t Wilson’s  Translation,  pp.  361,  362, — note. 
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left  here  by  the  receding  tide.”*  In  another  place  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a “ desolate  plain  of  deep  sand.”  Of  the  western 
tract,  Sir  Ersldne  Perry  says  that  he  never  “ travelled  over 
80  miles  of  more  waste  ground  which  seemed  irreclaimable 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  a deep  sand.”f 

As  the  Kachhwdhas  of  Jaypur  are  emigrants  from 
Gwalior  and  Narwar,  their  genealogy  will  be  discussed  when 
I come  to  describe  these  places  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
report.  The  Kachhwahas  lost  Gwalior  in  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  and  before  the  end  of  it  they  were  firmly 
established  in  Dhundhar. 

IV.  AJMER,  OR  AJAYMER. 

The  celebrated  city  of  Ajmer  is  situated  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  lofty  hill-fort  of  Taragarh,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Delhi,  and  forty-eight  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Jaypur.  It  is  enclosed  by  a well-built 
stone  wall  with  the  usual  battlements,  and  five  lofty  gates  in 
the  modern  style  of  Indian  architecture.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  about  25,000  persons,  but  from  the  crowded 
appearance  of  the  houses  I think  that  it  must  be  greater, 
perhaps  not  less  than  30,000.  A very  good  view  of  the 
city  and  fort  will  be  found  in  Tod’s  Rajasthan.  The  situa- 
tion is  strikingly  beautiful.  To  the  north  lies  the  great  lake 
of  Ana-Sdgar,  entirely  surrounded  by  hills;  to  the  left,  in 
the  midst  of  the  open  valley,  the  large  oblong  lake  of  Bisal- 
Deo,  both  of  which  are  fed  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Loni 
River.  To  the  west  rises  the  lofty  fortress  of  Taragarh, 
backed  in  the  distance  by  the  blue  hills  of  Ajaypal, 
which  overlook  the  holy  lake  of  Puslikar  or  Brahmd-kd - 
Sthdn. 

The  foundation  of  Ajmer,  or  Ajaymer,  is  universally 
attributed  to  the  Cliohan  Prince  Ajaypal,  who  is  gravely  said 
to  have  reigned  before  the  time  of  the  Maliabharata.  Tod 
also  ascribes  to  him  the  erection  of  the  fort  of  Taragarh,  or 
Bitali-Kot ; but,  according  to  31ukji,  the  famous  bard  of  the 
Khichi  Chohans,  both  the  fort  and  the  lake  were  the  work  of 
Anoji,  one  of  the  sons  of  Visala  Deva.j:  Of  the  descendants 

* Travels,  11.,  389. 

f Bird’s-eye  view  of  India,  p.  142. 

t Rajasthan,  II.  443.  My  information  was  obtained  from  Mukji’s  own  books,  through 
his  sons. 
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of  Ajaypal  nothing  is  known  until  Manik  Ray , whose  date  is 
fixed  by  a well  known  memorial  verse  to  the  Samvat  year 
741  or  747,  hut  of  what  era  is  uncertain.  Tod  of  course 
adopts  the  Samvat  of  Vikrama,  and  brings  the  Chohan  Prince 
into  collision  with  the  early  Muhammadans  some  twenty 
years  before  the  invasion  of  Sindh  by  Muhammad  Bin  Kasim. 
If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cholians,  which  is  given  by  Chand  in  the  Rrithi  Raj  Rayas, 
then  Manik  Kay  must  have  reigned  about  A.  D.  800,  allow- 
ing 15  years  to  each  reign  ; and  if  the  date  of  the  memorial 
verse  be  referred  to  the  Sake  era,  Manik  Kay’s  accession 
must  be  placed  in  A.  D.  819  or  825.  I am  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  accept  this  late  date,  and  to  assign  Manik  Kay,  who 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  real  founder  of  the  Chohan 
power,  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Manik  Kay 
had  24  sons,  who  became  the  progenitors  of  the  24  branches 
of  the  Chohan  race,  of  whom  the  most  famous  are  the 
K hie  hi,  the  Rliddoria,  the  1 Tara,  the  Reora , the  Sonagaria, 
and  the  Chohan  proper.  In  his  time  the  dominion  of  the 
Chohan  kings  was  extended  to  the  great  salt  lake  of  Sdkam- 
bhari  or  Sambhar,  from  which  they  derived  their  title  of 
Sambhari  Kao,  and  which  remained  in  their  possession  until 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Muhammadans.  The 
acquisition  of  Sambhar  cannot,  I think,  be  placed  later  than 
A.  D.  800,  as  we  learn  from  the  Shekhawati  inscription  that 
Sinha  Raja,  who  was  reigning  in  A.  D.  961  to  973,  was  the 
5th  in  descent  from  the  Chdhumdn  Prince  Guvaka.  If  we 
allow  25  years  to  each  generation,  the  date  of  Guvaka  will 
he  fixed  in  A.  D.  825,  at  which  time  this  branch  of  the 
Chohans  would  appear  to  have  established  their  dominion 
over  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Sambhar  Lake. 

According  to  the  Kajput  bards,  the  Chohan,  or  Chdhu- 
mdn, is  one  of  the  four  Agnikula,  or  “ fire-sprung”  tribes, 
who  were  created  by  the  gods  in  the  Anal- Kund  or  “ foun- 
tain of  fire”  on  mount  Abu,  to  fight  against  the  Asuras  or 
demons.  But  this  claim  must  be  of  comparatively  modern 
date,  as  the  common  Gotruchdrya  of  all  the  Chohan  tribes 
declares  them  to  be  of  the  race  of  Valsa,  through  five  famous 
ancestors  (Rach-Gotra  punch  pravaraj . Now  in  Pell’s  in- 
scription of  Jaya  Chandra  of  Kanoj,  we  have  a record  of  a 
grant  of  land  made  in  A.  D.  1177  to  a Kshatriya,  named  Rau 
Kashtradhara  Varmrna,  who  is  said  to  be  of  the  Yatsa  Gotra 
with  the  five  pravaras  of  Bhargava,  Chyavana,  Apnavana, 
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Aurva,  Jamadagnva.  From  this  document,  therefore, 
we  learn  that  the  Chohans,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Prithi 
Raj,  laid  no  claim  to  he  sprung  from  fire,  but  were  content 
to  he  considered  as  descendants  of  the  holy  sage,  Bhrigu, 
through  Jamadagnva  Yatsa.  Similarly,  amongst  all  the 
numerous  inscriptions  that  we  possess  of  the  Clialukya  or 
Solanki  family,  there  is  not  one  that  makes  any  allusion  to 
the  fable  of  their  origin  from  fire.  On  the  contrary  the 
Chalukyas  in  their  inscriptions  claim  to  he  descended  from 
the  holy  sage,  Manu,  through  Harita  ( Manavasya-gotranam 
Hariti-putrdnam) . What,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  legend 
of  the  Agnikulas  or  “ fire-spfirung  races  ?”  On  this  point 
I will  venture  to  hazard  a conjecture  that  the  fable  may 
have  originated  in  the  suggestiveness  of  a name.  According 
to  tradition  the  famous  city  of  Analpur  or  Analwara-patan , 
the  capita]  of  the  Solankis,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Vana  Raja  Solanki,  who  named  it  after  Anala , a Chohan 
cowherd,  who  had  pointed  out  the  spot  to  him.  According 
to  another  version  the  place  was  originally  established  by 
Anala  Chohan  himself  As  the  date  of  the  event  was  un- 
known, and  was  certainly  remote,  Anala  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Chohan  genealogies  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
race.  Then  as  anala  means  “ fire,”  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  cowherd  was  dropped,  and  the  element  of  fire 
adopted  as  the  originator  of  the  race. 

Now,  if  this  suggestion  has  any  foundation  in  truth,  we 
must  expect  to  find  in  the  original  legend  that  it  is  the 
Chohans  alone  who  were  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  fire. 
Such  I believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  following  extract, 
which  I copied  from  the  hooks  of  Mukji , the  hard  of  the 
Khichi  Chohans  : 

Brahmd-ji-ka  ans  Solankiii  paidd  hua, 

Brahma  Chalttk  Rao  kuvdya  : 

Siva-ka  ans-ka  Puwar  paidd  hua, 

Bevi-ka  ans-ka  Pariyara  paidd  hua , 

Anal-kund  su  v/pana,  alsar  pheriydn 

Abu  taj  Abhdrhgarh,  chdho-bans  Chahuiodn. 

Prom  Brahma’s  essence  the  Solankhi  was  born, 
Brahma  named  him  Chdluk-Bao  : 

Prom  Siva’s  essence  the  Buwdr  was  born, 

From  Devi’s  essence  the  Parly  dr  was  born; 

Prom  the  fount  of  fire  sprang  up,  and  wandered  forth 
Leaving  Abu  for  Abharh,  of  chosen  race,  the  Chahuicdn. 
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Here  we  see  that  at  some  former  period  it  was  the 
Cliohan  alone  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  fount  of  fire  on  Abu,  and  that  the  other  three  races  were 
then  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  essence  of  three  different 
gods.  Here  also  there  is  no  trace  of  the  modern  spelling  of 
Chaturmdn  derived  from  chatur  “ four,”  which  must  have 
been  adopted  after  the  invention  of  the  later  fable  of  the  four 
fire-sprung  races.  On  the  contrary  the  name  is  written 
Chahuwdn  in  agreement  with  the  Chdhuman  of  the  old 
Shekhawati  inscription  of  A.  D.  961,  and  is  pointedly  derived 
from  the  Hindi  clidh,  “ desire  or  choice,”  which  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Sanskrit  ichchha. 

In  the  more  modern  version  of  the  legend,  as  related  by 
Tod,  the  creation  of  the  four  Agni/cula  races  is  ascribed  to  the 
powerful  incantations  of  the  Brahmans  who  dug  a pit,  and 
kindling  the  sacred  fire  prayed  for  aid  to  Mahadeva.*  First 
issued  the  Parihdra,  then  the  Pramara,  and  next  the 
Clialuka  or  Solanki,  each  of  whom  failed  to  overcome  the 
demons.  Last  of  all  arose  a lofty  figure  with  four  arms 
( Chaturbahu) , who  was  therefore  styled  the  Chohan.  He 
prevailed  against  the  demons  and  restored  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Brahmans.  But  this  version  of  the  Bajput  bards  differs 
somewhat  from  the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Prithi  Baj 
Bayas  of  Chand,  according  to  wdiom  an  incantation  was  com- 
menced by  the  Avhole  body  of  Bishis  or  holy  sages  on  Mount 
Abu  under  the  leadership  of  Vasishtha.  The  ceremony  was 
interrupted  by  the  demons  (Pakshasas),  when  at  the  prayer 
of  Vasishtha,  there  appeared  the  Pdthor , the  Chdluk,  and  the 
Pamar,  who  encountered  the  demons  but  were  unable  to 
overcome  them.  Then  the  Pishi  prayed  again,  and  instantly 
there  appeared  a fourth  warrior,  the  Chdlmwan  chatur -Vir- 
Chdhuivd.il,  who  defeated  and  slew  the  demons,  and  the 
ceremony  was  successfully  concluded  by  the  assembled  Bishis. 
I have  two  copies  of  this  part  of  Chand’s  poem,  both  of  which 
agree  in  subsituting  the  name  of  Pathor  for  the  Parihar  of 
Tod’s  account.  But  I presume  that  it  must  be  a mistake,  as 
the  Parihar  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
four  Agnikulas. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  of  Ajmer  is  by  Ferishta, 
■who  states  that  in  the  year  A.  H.  63,  or  A.  D.  682,  the  Bai 
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of  Ajmer  was  related  to  tlie  Raja  of  Labor.  Put  the  rela- 
tionship must  have  been  only  a connexion  by  marriage,  as 
even  tradition  does  not  venture  to  assign  any  part  of  the 
Punjab  to  the  dominion  of  the  Chohans.  It  is  true  that  Tod 
has  placed  Khichi  Chohans  in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab  at 
Kliichipur  Patan,  which  he  has  identified  with  the  Kechkot 
of  Babar.  But  Kliichipur  Patan  is  a well  known  town  in 
IJmatwara  close  to  the  southern  border  of  the  present  district 
of  Kliichiwara,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Khichi  Chohans.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Khilji  Kings  of  Malwa,  the  name  of 
the  town  was  slightly  altered  to  Khiljipur  Patan,  and  under 
this  appellation  it  will  be  found  on  Tod’s  own  map  lying 
between  the  Kali  Sindh  and  the  Betwa,  the  two  rivers  which 
he  has  identified  with  the  Sindh  and  Beliat  of  the  Punjab. 

The  next  notice  of  Ajmer  is  in  the  year  A.  H.  377,  or 
A.  B.  987,  when  the  Raja  is  said  to  have  sent  aid  to  Jaypal, 
Raja  of  Labor  and  Kabul,  against  the  Ghazni  King  Sabuk- 
tugin.  Again  in  A.  H.  399,  or  A.  D.  1008,  the  Raja  of  Ajmer 
joined  the  great  confederacy  of  Hindu  chiefs  under  Anand 
Pal  to  oppose  Mahmud.  In  neither  of  these  instances  is  the 
name  of  the  Raja  given  by  Perislita,  and  unfortunately 
the  bardic  annals  of  the  Chohans  are  too  meagre  and  con- 
fused to  be  of  any  real  historical  use.  Unfortunately  also 
Tod’s  attempts  at  explanation  have  only  added  to  the  con- 
fusion, as  he  ignores  the  twice  recorded  date  of  S.  1220, 
or  A.  D.  1163,  of  Visala  Deva  on  the  Delhi  pillar,  to 
make  him  an  opponent  of  Mahmud  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lltli  century.  In  one  place  he  gives  to  liars  Raj, 
whom  the  Hara  bard  assigns  to  the  year  S.  827,  or 
A.  D.  770,  the  honor  of  conquering  Sabuktugin  with  the 
title  of  Sultan- gr aha,  which  in  another  place  he  gives  to  his 
successor  Dujgan  Deo.*  I have  compared  the  lists  of  the 
Hara  and  Khichi  bards  with  the  genealogy  given  by  Chand 
in  two  different  copies  of  the  Prithi  Raj  Rayas,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  chief  cause  of  error  in 
Tod,  as  well  as  in  the  hards,  has  originated  in  the  mistaken 
identification  of  two  different  princes  of  the  same  name  as 
one  person.  In  Chand’s  list  I find  that  Visala  Deva,  the 
grandfather  of  Prithi  Raj,  is  the  fifth  in  succession  from 
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Vira  Visala,  the  son  of  Dharmadhi  Rai.  The  last  prince 
is,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  Tod’s  Dharma  Gaj,  who  was  the 
father  of  Visala  Deva.  Tod’s  early  date  of  S.  1066,  or 
A.  D.  1009,  must  therefore  apply  to  Yira  Visala,  while  the 
date  of  the  Delhi  pillar  will  apply  to  the  later  Yisala  Deva. 
The  accuracy  of  Chand’s  genealogy,  which  makes  Visala 
Deva  the  grandfather  of  Prithi  Raj,  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription,  quoted  by  Tod  himself,*  which  makes  Tejsi  of 
Chitor,  the  contemporary  of  Yisala  Deva ; for,  as  Tejsi  was 
the  grandfather  of  Samarsi,  who  was  the  ally  of  Prithi  Raj, 
it  follows  that  Tejsi’s  ally,  Yisala  Deva,  was  most  probably 
the  grandfather  of  Prithi  Raj.  The  earlier  prince,  Vira 
Visala , will  thus  naturally  become  the  contemporary  of 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  his  father,  Dharmddhi  or  Dharmgaj, 
the  contemporary  of  Sabuktugin.  With  this  explanation 
I think  it  highly  probable  that  Dharmadhi  was  the  Raja 
of  Ajmer,  who  sent  succour  to  Jaypal  in  A.  D.  987,  and 
that  his  son,  Yira  Yisala,  was  the  next  Raja  of  Ajmer,  who 
joined  the  great  confederacy  of  Hindu  princes  under  Anand 
Pal  against  Mahmud. 

According  to  Perishta,  Mahmud  reached  Multan  in 
Ramzan  of  A.  H.  415,  about  1st  December  A.  D.  1024, 
from  whence  he  crossed  the  desert  to  Ajmer.  “ Here,  find- 
ing that  the  Raja  and  inhabitants  had  abandoned  the  city 
rather  than  submit  to  him,  Mahmud  ordered  it  to  be  sacked, 
and  the  adjacent  country  to  be  laid  waste and  judging  that 
the  siege  of  the  fort  (of  Taragarh)  would  occupy  too  much 
time,  he  left  it  unmolested,  and  proceeded  on  his  march  to 
Narhwala,  the  capital  of  Gujarat,  f At  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign in  A.  H.  417,  Mahmud  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ghazni 
by  the  route  of  Sindh,  as  Brahma  Deva  of  Gujarat  with  the 
Raja  of  Ajmer  and  others  had  collected  a great  army  to 
oppose  him  in  the  desert.  The  “ others”  who  joined  in  this 
confederacy  against  Mahmud  are  detailed  by  Cliand  in  the 
extract  which  Tod  has  given  from  the  Prithi  Raj  Rayas,  but 
as  nearly  all  the  names  are  those  of  tribes  and  not  of  kings, 
they  are  of  no  use  in  determining  the  date  of  the  event.j 

Ajmer  is  not  mentioned  again  until  the  time  of  Muham- 
mad Ghori,  who  in  A.  H.  587,  or  A.  D.  1191,  took  possession 


* Rajasthan,  II.,  4-19, — note. 
+ Briggs’  Translation,  I.,  69. 
J Rajasthan,  II.,  448. 
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of  Bitanda,  but  was  defeated  on  liis  return  by  Prithi  Raj, 
whose  territory  he  had  thus  invaded.  Two  years  later  the 
Ghorian  king  again  invaded  India,  and  having  defeated  Prithi 
Eaj  on  the  fatal  field  of  Narana,  near  Tiraori  on  the  Chitang 
River,  proceeded  “ in  person  to  Ajmer,  of  which  he  also  took 
possession,  after  having  put  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
who  opposed  him  to  the  sword,  reserving  the  rest  for  slavery.* 
Afterwards,  on  the  promise  of  punctual  payment  of  a large 
tribute,  he  delivered  over  the  country  of  Ajmer  to  Gola  Rai, 
a natural  son  of  Prithi  Raj.  In  the  following  year  A.  H. 
590,  or  A.  D.  1194,  Gola  Rai  was  driven  out  by  Hemraj,  a 
relative  of  Prithi  Raj  ; but  the  expelled  prince  having  sought 
the  assistance  of  Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg,  the  Viceroy  of  Muham- 
mad Ghori,  the  country  was  again  invaded  in  A.  D.  1195, 
when  Hemraj  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  territory  of 
Ajmer  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  Muhammadan 
empire  of  Delhi. 

In  A.  H.  592,  or  A.  D.  1196,  the  Raja  of  Gujarat,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Mers,  determined  on  the  re-capture  of 
Ajmer.  Aibeg  instantly  marched  from  Delhi  to  encounter 
the  Mers  before  the  junction  of  the  Gujarat  troops,  but  he 
was  signally  defeated  by  them,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Ajmer.  Here  he  was  beleaguered  by  the  Hindus  for  nearly 
a year  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Ghazni,  when 
the  siege  was  raised  and  the  enemy  retreated.  Aibeg  follow- 
ed the  retiring  army,  and,  having  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter  near  Sirohi,  advanced  to  Nahrwala  which  he  cap- 
tured, and  then  returned  to  Delhi  by  way  of  Ajmer. 

The  enthusiastic  annalist  of  the  Rajputs  has  remarked 
that  “ Ajmer  has  been  too  long  the  haunt  of  Moguls  and 
Pathans,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  Rajasthan,  to  afford  much 
scope  to  the  antiquary.”!  It  can,  however,  boast  of  one 
building,  the  great  mosque,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
finest  monuments  of  the  Muhammadan  power  in  India. 
Like  the  great  Kutb  Masjid  at  Delhi,  the  Ajmer  mosque 
was  built  of  the  spoils  of  many  Hindu  temples,  which  were 
thrown  down  by  the  bigotry  of  the  conquerors.  Its  very 
name  of  Adhai-dm-Tca-jhopra,  or  the  “shed  of  24  days,” 
which  is  the  only  appellation  by  which  it  is  now  known, 
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would  seem  to  point  directly  to  tlie  astonishing  rapidity  of 
its  erection,  and  as  this  could  only  have  been  effected  by  the 
free  use  of  the  ready  dressed  materials  of  prostrated  Hindu 
temples,  I accept  the  popular  name  as  confirmatory  proof 
of  the  actual  origin  of  the  masjid,  which  is  amply  attested 
by  an  inspection  of  the  edifice  itself.  Tod  supposed  that 
the  whole  of  this  magnificent  building  was  originally  a 
single  Jain  temple,  to  which  the  conquerers  had  only  added 
the  noble  screen  wall,  with  its  seven  pointed  arches,  which 
forms  the  front  of  the  mosque.  It  is  true  that  the  signs  of 
re-arrangement  in  the  pillars  are  not  so  striking  and  apparent 
as  in  those  of  the  great  Kutb  Mosque  at  Delhi,  hut  they  are 
equally  numerous  and'  conclusive.  One  decisive  instance  of 
this  kind,  which  is  frequently  repeated,  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  this  point.  Thus  in  the  left  hand  row  of  pillars  in 
Tod’s  engraving,  there  will  be  observed  a square  projecting 
block  with  the  angles  recessed,  which  is  interposed  between 
a lower  octagonal  shaft,  and  an  upper  square  shaft.  On 
examining  these  projecting  blocks  I found  that  they  must 
originally  have  been  surmounted  by  shafts  of  the  same  shape 
as  themselves,  as  their  upper  surfaces  are  all  rough,  and 
many  of  them  still  show  empty  cramp  holes  on  the  top,  by 
which  they  were  once  secured  to  the  stones  above  them.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  they  are  not  Jain  pillars,  as  I found 
many  four-armed  figures  sculptured  on  them,  besides  a 
single  figure  of  the  skeleton  goddess  Kali. 

The  great  mosque  of  Ajmer  consists  of  a quadrangle 
cloistered  on  all  four  sides,  with  a lofty  screen  wall  of  seven 
pointed  arches  forming  a magnificent  front  to  the  western 
side.  The  side  cloisters  are  mostly  ruined,  but  the  whole 
of  the  seven  noble  arches  of  the  screen  wall,  as  well  as  the 
grand  pillared  cloisters  behind  them,  are  still  standing. 
Altogether  it  is  the  finest  and  largest  specimen  of  the  early 
Muhammadan  mosque  that  now  exists.*  It  is  of  the  same 

* See  Plate  LXXIV.  for  a plan  of  the  Ajmer  Masjid.  My  measurements  give  the 
outside  dimensions  as  272  feet  6 inches  from  north  to  south,  and  264  feet  6 inches  from 
east  to  west.  In  one  of  the  niches  of  the  entrance  gateway  I found  two  dimensions  recorded 
thus:  Hat  172,  hat  167,  in  rude  Nagari  characters.  These  numbers  curiously  corroborate 
my  measurements,  for  as  172  : 167  : : 272-5  : 264'51 7 feet,  or  less  than  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  different  from  my  breadth  of  the  enclosure.  The  two  dimensions  together  give 
an  average  length  of  19'0088  inches  for  the  old  hath,  or  cubit  of  Ajmer.  I am  inclined  to 
ascribe  these  measurements  to  a mason,  named  Dharma,  who  has  placed  a record  of  his  visit  in 
similar  characters  in  the  same  place, — See  No.  9 Plate  LXXV., — which  I read  Samvat  1462, 
Vars/te,  Jeth  badi  8,  Sutradh/lri  Dharma  Bund iko.  “ In  the  year  1 462  for  A.  D.  1405)  on 
the  8th  of  the  Waning  Moon  of  Jyesth,  by  the  mason  Dharma  of  Bundi.” — See  Nos.  8 and 
9 inscriptions  in  Plate  LXXV. 
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age  as  the  Kutb  Mosque  at  Delhi,  hut  it  is  considerably  larger, 
and  in  very  much  better  preservation.  I found  it  difficult 
to  follow  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  the  Delhi  mosque,  hut 
nearly  every  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Ajmer  mosque  is  still 
traceable,  so  that  the  original  design  of  the  architect  can 
he  restored  without  much  difficulty.  Externally  it  is  a 
square  of  259  feet  each  side,  with  four  peculiar  star-shaped 
towers  at  the  corners.  There  are  only  two  entrances, — one 
to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  south, — the  north  side  being 
built  against  the  scarped  rock  of  the  hill.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a quadrangle  200  feet  by  175  feet,  surrounded  on 
all  four  sides  by  cloisters  of  Hindu  pillars.  The  mosque 
itself,  which  forms  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is 
259  feet  long  by  57^  feet  broad,  including  the  great  screen 
wall,  which  is  no  less  than  11-|  feet  thick  and  56  feet  high. 
The  vast  size  of  the  Ajmer  mosque  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
a comparison  of  its  dimensions  with  those  of  the  great 
Kutb  Mosque  at  Delhi,  which  was  built  in  the  same  reign, 
but  just  seven  years  earlier  than  the  other.  Iam  therefore 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  two  mosques  must  have  been 
designed  by  the  same  architect,  and  that  even  the  same 
masons  may  possibly  have  been  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  each. 

Delhi.  Ajmer. 

Exterior  dimensions  ...  147|  X 47  feet.  259  X 57 A feet. 

Interior  „ ...  135  X 32  ,,  2481  X 40  f „ 

Front  of  screen  wall  ...  135  ,,  200  „ 

Thickness  of  do.  ...  8 „ 111  >> 

In  further  confirmation  of  my  suggestion  that  the  two 
mosques  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  architect,  I 
may  cite  the  close  agreement  in  the  size  and  proportions  of 
their  arches.  I may  cite  also  the  very  striking  accordance 
in  the  general  design  of  the  two  mosques,  as  well  as  the 
almost  literal  conformity  in  the  decorations  of  the  screen 
walls. 

In  the  Kutb  Mosque  at  Delhi,  the  Mdzinah,  or  Muazzin’s 
tower,  for  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer,  is  a distinct  and 
separate  building  known  as  the  celebrated  Kutb  Minar.  But 
in  the  Ajmer  Mosque  we  have  the  earliest  example  of  a pair 
of  Muazzin’s  towers  in  two  small  minars  which  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  screen  wall  over  the  great  centre  arch.  This 
arrangement  was  impracticable  in  the  Delhi  mosque,  as  the 
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screen  wall  is  only  eight  feet  thick;  hut  in  the  Ajmer 
mosque,  with  its  massive  screen  wall  11^  feet  thick,  the 
architect  found  it  possible  to  erect  two  small  minars,  10^- 
feet  in  diameter,  for  the  use  of  the  Muazzin.  The  tops 
of  both  of  these  minars  are  now  ruined,  hut  enough 
still  remains  to  show  that  they  were  sloping  hollow 
towers,  with  24  faces  or  flutes  alternately  angular  and  circu- 
lar, just  like  those  of  the  Kuth  minar.  Like  their  great 
prototype  also,  they  were  divided  into  separate  stages  or 
storeys  by  horizontal  belts  of  writing,  of  which  two  belts  of 
the  north  minar  still  remain  partly  legible. 

In  the  lower  belt  of  writing  I was  able  to  read  Sultan - 
ns  Suldtin-us- Shark  * * * Abu-ul-Muzafar  Ailtamish  us 
Sultane  Ndser  Amir-ul  Muminin .*  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  mosque  must  have  been  completed  during  the  reign 
of  Altamisli,  or  between  A.  D.  1211  and  1236.  But  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  immediately  under  the  roof  of 
the  second  dome  from  the  centre  towards  the  right  or  north, 
I discovered  another  inscription  in  two  lines  of  Kufic 
characters,  which  records  the  erection  of  the  masjid  in  the 
month  of  Zi-IIijjah  A.  H.  596,  or  in  September  A.  D.  1200. 
This  inscription,  which  is  incomplete  at  the  beginning,  has 
been  restored  and  translated  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel 
W.  Nassau  Lees  :f 

tc  (This  Masjid  was  built)  during  the  guardianship  of 
Akbar,  the  son  of  Ahmad  (by  the  help  of  God),  the  Creator, 
the  Everlasting,  in  the  month  of  Zi-TIijjah,  five  hundred  and 
ninety-six.” 

As  this  inscription  is  a record  of  the  building  of  the 
mosque  which  was  intended  to  be  read,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  not  in  its  original  position,  for  the  present  situation  is 
so  dark  that  the  stone  has  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  record  shows  that  the 
stone  must  have  been  cut  on  the  right  hand  to  make  it  fit  into 
its  present  position.  I infer  that  this  inscription  must  have 
belonged  to  the  present  mosque  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
temporary mosque  at  Delhi  still  bears  inscriptions  of  different 
dates.  It  has,  however,  struck  me  that  it  might  possibly 


* See  Plate  LXXV,  No.  1,  for  tliis  inscription, 
f Ibid  — No.  2. 
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refer  to  some  small  mosque,  wliicli  had  originally  occupied 
the  same  site,  and  which  might  actually  have  been  built  in 
the  short  period  of  “ two  days  and  a half,”  that  is  alluded  to 
in  the  popular  name  of  the  present  mosque. 

On  entering  the  mosque  by  the  centre  arch,  we  sec  a 
vast  pillared  hall,  248  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  covered 
by  a flat  recessed  roof,  which  is  divided  into  nine  octagonal 
compartments,  corresponding  with  the  seven  arches  of  the 
screen  wall,  and  the  two  corners  of  the  cloisters.  In  this 
hall  there  are  five  rows  of  columns,  of  which  one  row  is 
placed  against  the  back  wall.  In  the  side  cloisters  there  were 
only  four  rowTs  of  columns  of  which  little  now  remains,  save 
a few  stumps  which  still  cling  to  the  walls.  In  the  masjid 
proper,  or  western  side,  there  were  124  pillars,  in  the  eastern 
cloister  there  were  92,  and  in  each  of  the  side  cloisters, 
64  pillars.  Altogether  there  were  344  pillars,  but  as  each 
of  these  represented  at  least  two  of  the  original  pillars, 
the  actual  number  of  Hindu  columns  could  not  have  been 
less  than  700,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  spoils  of  from  20  to 
30  temples.  I examined  all  these  pillars  most  minutely  in 
search  of  inscriptions,  or  mason’s  marks  that  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  probable  date  of  the  despoiled  temples.  The 
search  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  as  I found  several 
short  records  and  single  letters,  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  contemporary  mason’s  marks.  I found  the  names  of 
Kesava  Sri  Sihala , and  Ddbara , on  different  pillars  in  char- 
acters of  the  11th  or  12tli  century,  and  on  a pillar  at  the 
north  end  I found  a longer  record  of  about  the  same  age 
which  reads  Mahada  * JdunagJiara  5J.*‘  Prom  these  scanty 
records  I infer,  hut  with  some  hesitation,  that  most  of  the 
temples  which  furnished  materials  for  the  building  of  the 
great  mosque  must  have  been  erected  during  the  lltli  and 
12th  centuries. 

In  his  account  of  the  Ajmer  mosque,  Tod  mentions  a 
small  frieze  over  the  apex  of  the  centre  arch,  which  he 
thought  “ contained  an  inscription  in  Sanskrit,  with  which 
Arabic  has  been  commingled,  both  being  unintelligible. ”f 
I looked  in  vain  for  this  inscription,  and  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Tod  may  have  mistaken  some  of  the  square 


* See  Plate  LXXV,  Nos.  4,  5,  G,  and  7 for  tliis  inscription, 
f Rajasthan,  I.,  779. 
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Kufic  writing  for  ancient  Sanskrit.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that 
the  square  Kufic  inscription,  which  records  the  building  of 
the  mosque  in  A.  H.  596,  may  once  have  occupied  the  posi- 
tion described  by  Tod  over  the  apex  of  the  centre  arch,  as 
portions  of  some  of  the  courses  of  stone  are  now  missing 
in  that  position.  Each  arch  is  surrounded  by  three  lines  of 
writing,  which  are  divided  from  each  other  by  two  hands  of 
rich  arabesque  ornament.  The  two  inner  lines  of  writing 
are  Arabic,  but  the  outer  line  is  square  Tughra  or  Kufic. 
The  whole  of  the  ornament  is  deeply  and  boldly  cut  in  a hard 
yellow  lime-stone,  and  although  somewhat  discoloured  by  the 
weather,  it  still  retains  all  its  original  sharpness  of  outline. 
Tod  happily  describes  it  as  “a  superb  screen”  of  “Sara- 
cenic architecture;”  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
two  great  mosques  of  Delhi  and  Ajmer  belong  to  a higher 
and  nobler  style  of  art  than  the  Saracenic  architects  ever 
reached.  In  boldness  of  design,  and  grandeur  of  conception, 
which  are  perhaps  due  to  the  genius  of  the  Islamite  archi- 
tect, these  two  splendid  mosques  of  the  first  Indian  Muham- 
madans are  only  surpassed  by  the  soaring  sublimity  of  the 
Christian  Cathedrals.  But  in  gorgeous  prodigality  of  orna- 
ment, in  beautiful  richness  of  tracery,  and  endless  variety  of 
detail,  in  delicate  sharpness  of  finish,  and  laborious  accuracy 
of  Avorkmanship,  all  of  Avkich  are  due  to  the  Hindu  masons, 
I think  that  these  two  grand  Indian  mosques  may  justly  vie 
AA'ith  the  noblest  buildings  which  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
In  attributing  the  design  to  the  Musalman  architect,  and  all 
the  constructive  details  to  the  Hindu,  I am  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  arch  has  never  formed  part  of  Hindu 
structural  architecture,  although  it  is  found  in  many  speci- 
mens of  their  rock-hewn  temples.  The  design,  therefore,  I 
take  to  be  Muhammadan,  but  as  the  arches  of  the  Ajmer 
mosque  are  formed  by  overlapping  stones,  I conclude  that 
the  actual  construction  aatis  the  work  of  Hindu  masons,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  forming  an  arch  by  radiating 
voussoirs. 


V.  JHALRA  PATAN,  OR  CHANDRAVATI. 

The  beautiful  temple  of  Chandra vati  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  the  great  mosque  of  Ajmer,  as  it  has  been 
described  by  the  able  and  critical  Eergusson,  as  well  as  by 
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the  enthusiastic  Toch*  But  as  their  accounts  of  Chandni- 
vati  arc  confined  to  this  one  beautiful  temple,  which  is  the 
principal  ruin  of  the  place,  I think  that  a general  description 
of  all  the  existing  remains  of  this  old  city  will  not  be  with- 
out interest. 

The  ruins  of  Cliandravati  are  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Chandra-bh&ga  Nadi,  a small  stream  which  flows  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  falls  into  the  Kali  Sindh,  a few 
miles  above  Gagron.  To  the  north  lies  the  modern  city  of 
Jhalra  Patan,  the  walls  of  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  built  of  the  red  stone  supplied  by  the  ruins 
of  Cliandravati,  which  still  cover  a space  of  more  than  a 
mile  from  east  to  west,  and  of  about  a mile  from  north  to 
south.  The  principal  ruins  are  all  clustered  together  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chandra-bliaga  rivulet,  which  here  flows 
from  west  to  east  over  a stony  bed  with  a clear  rippling 
stream,  about  20  yards  broad. f The  banks  of  the  stream 
are  studded  with  the  remains  of  ghats  and  flights  of  steps, 
on  wffiich  are  collected  a large  number  of  broken  statues  and 
fragments  of  sculpture.  The  principal  ghat  is  flanked  by 
two  modern  Yaishnava  temples,  dedicated  to  Chaturbhuj  and 
Lakshin  Nar&yan.  Here  the  women  of  the  city  bathe 
and  comb  out  their  hair  standing  naked  to  the  waist  in  the 
midst  of  the  numerous  Brahmans. 

The  building  of  the  old  city  is  popularly  attributed  to 
Itaja  Chandra  Sena,  of  Malwa,  who,  according  to  Abul  Fazl, 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  famous  Vikramaditya. 
Of  its  antiquity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I obtained  several 
specimens  of  old  cast  copper  coins  without  legends,  besides 
a few  of  the  still  more  ancient  square  pieces  of  silver  which 
probably  range  as  high  as  from  500  to  1000  B.  C.  These 
coins  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  place  was 
occupied  long  before  the  time  of  Chandra  Sena ; but  as  none 
of  the  existing  ruins  would  appear  to  he  older  than  the  6th 
or  7th  century  A.  D.,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  city  may 
have  been  re-founded  by  Chandra  Sena,  and  named  after 
himself  Cliandravati.  I think  it  nearly  certain  that  it  must 
have  been  the  capital  of  Ptolemy’s  district  of  Sandrabatis ; 
and,  if  so,  the  tradition  which  assigns  its  foundation  to  the 


* Fergusson,  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture,  p.  33  ; Tod’s  Rajasthan,  II.,  732. 
f See  riate  LXXVI.  for  a map  of  Jhalra  Tutan. 
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beginning  of  the  Christian  era  would  seem  to  be  correct. 
Tod  discovered  an  inscription  dated  in  S.  748,  or  A.  D.  691, 
which  I was  unable  to  find,  and  unfortunately  his  account  of 
it,  which  mixes  up  Mahadeva  with  an  avatar  of  Buddha, 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence. 
In  the  large  temple  marked  I)  in  the  plan,  I found  the  frag- 
ment of  a square  pillar  inscribed  on  three  faces  with  the 
names  of  pilgrims  who  had  paid  their  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  Siva  in  the  Samvat  year  1153,  or  A.  D.  1096.  This 
pillar  will  be  again  referred  to  in  my  account  of  the  temple. 
The  old  roofs  of  all  the  temples  are  gone. 

The  temple  nearest  the  ghat,  marked  A on  the  plan,  is 
a modern  structure  enshrining  several  ancient  statues.  On 
the  outside  to  the  west  is  a figure  of  Vishnu,  and  to  the 
south  a figure  of  Nara-Sinha.  In  the  inside  there  is  a 
three-headed  and  ten-armed  statue  of  Vishnu,  4^  feet  in 
height,  with  a female  figure,  four  feet  in  height,  on  each 
side,  with  face  turned  towards  him,  and  hands  clasped  in 
adoration.  The  male  figure  has  ornamented  boots  or  buskins, 
and  is  partially  clad,  but  the  females  are  quite  naked, 
except  a cloth  round  the  loins.  I think  that  the  group 
represents  Vishnu  and  his  two  wives,  Lakshmi  and  Satya- 
varna.  The  figures  are  well  executed,  and  the  attitudes  are 
easy  and  natural. 

The  second  temple  marked  B is  also  a modern  building, 
containing  an  ancient  statue  with  the  name  of  Jiva  in- 
scribed on  the  pedestal  in  characters  of  the  10th  or  11th 
century.  The  figure  is  four-armed,  and  is  seated  on  a lotus, 
with  two  hands  resting  on  the  lap.  Jiva  is  the  name  of 
Vrishaspati,  the  preceptor  of  the  gods,  who  is  the  same  as 
the  planet  Jupiter,  and  who  is  usually  represented  with  four 
arms.  But  as  Jiva  means  “life,  or  breath,”  I have  a suspi- 
cion that  the  figure  is  intended  for  Brahma,  the  creator. 
The  head,  which  is  separate,  is  a modern  one  of  coarse 
workmanship. 

The  third  temple  marked  C is  also  a new  building 
enshrining  an  ancient  group  of  Siva  and  Parvati  seated  on 
the  bull  Nandi.  These  two  Saiva  temples,  B and  C,  are 
placed  together  to  the  north  of  the  Vaishnava  temple  A. 

The  fourth  temple  marked  I)  is  the  beautiful  pillared 
shrine  which  has  been  described  bv  Tod  and  Fersmsson.  As 
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it  at  present  stands,  this  temple  consists  of  an  open  porch,  or 
mandapa , 31  feet  by  28  feet,  supported  on  26  round  columns 
of  great  beauty.  Beyond  this  is  the  ante-chamber,  or 
antarala,  'which  once  contained  an  inscription  in  a framed 
recess  on  the  left  hand,  four  feet  five  inches  long  by  two  feet 
one  inch  broad,  which  is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  some 
Sahib.  But  as  the  inscription  is  not  mentioned  by  Tod,  wTho 
was  the  first  European  to  visit  this  shrine,  the  Brahman’s 
story  of  its  removal  is  certainly  untrue.  I have  a suspicion 
that  Tod’s  inscription,  dated  in  A.  D.  691,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to,  may  have  belonged  to  this  temple.*  This 
point  may,  perhaps,  be  determined  by  a reference  to  Tod’s 
papers  in  the  museum  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  As 
Tod  admits  that  he  carried  off  a cart  load  of  statues  to 
Udaypur,  I think  it  probable  that  the  inscription  may  have 
been  removed  at  the  same  time,  as  I searched  for  it  in  vain 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Chandra vati. 

Beyond  the  ante-chamber  is  the  garbha-griha,  or  sanc- 
tum, intended  for  the  enshrinement  of  the  statue  of  the  god 
to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  At  present  the  shrine  is 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Siva,  whose  lingam  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  sanctum.  Immediately  behind  is  a statue  of 
Parvati,  and  behind  this,  against  the  back-wall,  there  is  a 
group  of  Siva  and  his  wife,  as  Hcira-Gauri,  seated  on  the  bull 
Nandi.  On  the  outside  of  the  temple  also,  in  a niche  facing 
the  north,  there  is  a figure  of  Durga  killing  the  Mahesasur , 
or  buffalo-demon,  and  in  two  other  niches  on  the  same  face 
there  are  two  small  four-armed  figures  of  Vishnu  and  Siva. 
But  in  spite  of  the  accumulated  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Saiva  origin  of  this  temple,  I am  satisfied  that  it  was  origin- 
ally dedicated  to  Vishnu.  This  would  have  been  highly 
probable  from  the  antiquity  of  the  temple  alone,  but  it  is 
rendered  quite  certain  by  the  position  of  the  figure  of  Vishnu 
as  Gadadhar,  or  the  “mace-bearer,”  which  is  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  centre  of  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum. 
Mr.  Eergusson  had  already  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
he  points  to  two  instances  of  a similar  conversion  in  the 
Mori  temple  at  Cliitor  and  the  Brahmanical  rock-cut  temple 


* As  the  Samvat  of  Vikramaditya  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  at  this  early 
period,  the  true  date  of  the  inscription,  referred  to  the  Saka  era,  will  be  135  years  later, 
or  A.  U.  826. 
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at  Dhamnar.*  To  these  I may  add  the  lofty  temple  called 
Teli-mandar  in  the  Fort  of  Gwalior,  and  the  rock-cut  temple 
in  the  Udayagiri  Hill  near  Bliilsa. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  described  the  Chandravati  temple  as 
(C  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  columnar  architecture”  that 
he  had  seen  in  Upper  India.  In  this  opinion  I fully  concur, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  specimen  that  I have  met 
with.  In  the  cloisters  of  the  Kutb  Mosque  at  Delhi  there 
are  many  pillars  equally  beautiful,  and,  perhaps,  even  more 
elaborately  decorated ; but  their  beauty  is  marred  by  their 
present  incongruous  arrangement,  which  has  jumbled  toge- 
ther in  close  juxtaposition  columns  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
that  have  no  harmony  with  each  other.  In  the  Chandravati 
temple,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  range  of  columns  is  in 
happy  keeping,  and  though  the  details  of  ornamentation  are 
different,  yet  they  are  all  of  one  general  design,  so  that  there 
is  no  single  pillar  of  strange  appearance  to  distract  the  eye 
and  spoil  the  architectural  unity  of  the  building.  But 
elegant  as  these  pillars  are,  I agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson  in 
• opinion  that  the  roof  must  have  been  even  more  beautiful. 
Only  two  of  the  smaller  compartments  of  the  roof  now 
remain.!  These  are  on  the  north  side,  each  7 feet  by  3 feet; 
but  small  as  they  are,  their  ornamentation  is  of  striking 
elegance,  as  may  be  seen  in  Tod’s  engraving,  although  much 
of  the  original  richness  of  the  designs  is  lost  for  want  of 
shading. 

The  age  of  this  beautiful  temple  has  already  been  refer- 
red by  Mr.  Fergusson,  on  architectural  grounds  alone,  to 
the  end  of  the  7th  century — a date  which  I am  fully  disposed 
to  allow,  as  I think  it  highly  probable  that  Tod’s  inscription, 
which  is  dated  in  A.  D.  691,  must  have  been  taken  from  it. 
But  even  without  this  evidence,  the  date  of  the  temple  may, 
I think,  be  referred  to  almost  the  same  period  by  the  age  of 
one  of  the  shorter  records  of  the  pilgrims  who  recorded  their 
visits  to  the  shrine.  On  the  wall,  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  to  the  sanctum,  I found  a pilgrim’s  record  in  nail- 
headed characters  of  the  7th  or  8th  century,  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  inscription  which  I extracted  from  the 
Sarnath  Tope  near  Benares.  The  fourth  character  is  of 


* Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture,  p.  34. 
f See  Plate  LXXV1I.  for  a plan  of  this  temple. 
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unusual  form,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  doubtful,  hut  the 
rest  of  the  inscription  is  distinct  and  easily  legible.*  It  is 
in  two  lines — 

Sri  Drashlalcai  DJianda  Sri  Malaya  Mdnikyak 
Ilima  Keddra. 

On  the  pillars  there  are  numerous  short  inscriptions  of 
the  pilgrims  who  have  paid  their  devotions  at  the  shrine,  hut 
the  only  records  of  any  value  are  those  which  I have  already 
noticed  as  recording  the  names  of  several  pilgrims  who  paid 
their  devotions  to  Siva  in  the  Samvat  year  1153,  or  A.  D. 
1096,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  temple  had  probably 
been  converted  into  a Linga  shrine  before  the  close  of  the 
11th  century. f 

To  the  north  of  the  great  temple,  there  is  a small 
modern  building,  containing  a large  figure  of  Ganesa,  but 
without  inscription  or  any  marks  that  would  serve  to  fix  its 
age. 

Between  D and  E there  is  a small  ruined  temple  marked 
E,  which  is  dedicated  to  Kalika-Devi.  It  consists  of  two 
rooms, — the  antardla , or  ante-chamber,  and  the  sanctum. 
It  has  been  repaired  on  the  outside,  and  the  roof  is  modern  ; 
but  the  sculptured  entrance  to  the  sanctum  shows  that  the 
temple  was  au  old  one,  and  also  that  it  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  Vishnu,  whose  four-armed  figure  holding  a shell 
occupies  the  centre  niche  over  the  doorway.  To  his  right  is 
Mahadeva  with  his  trident,  and  to  his  left  Brahma  with  his 
goose.  But  the  temple  is  now  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
skeleton  goddess  Kalika-Devi,  whose  statue  occupies  the 


* A copy  of  tliis  inscription  is  given  in  Plate  LXXVII.,  No.  1. 

+ I say  probably , because  the  broken  pillar  on  which  these  inscriptions  are  recorded  is 
not  in  situ,  and  perhaps  may  not  have  belonged  to  this  temple.  On  the  four  faces  are,  1, 
a figure  of  Ganesa  ; 2,  a standing  male  figure  ; 3,  a standing  female  figure  holding  a garland  ; 
and  4,  a bearded  male  figure  holding  a garland,  and  beside  him  a female  with  joined  hands 
in  adoration.  Three  faces  of  the  base  are  inscribed  ; and,  as  the  inscriptions  are  brief,  as 
well  as  curious,  I will  give  the  substance  of  them  : 

No.  1 records  that  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  the  Waxing  Moon  of  Jyeshta,  in  the  Samvat 
year  1153  (A.  D.  1096),  one  named  Harsha  Deva,  son  of  Mahasona,  of  the  Baniya  caste, 
(Vamlcdnwaye),  paid  his  adorations  to  Siva. 

No.  2 records  that  on  Monday,  the  * of  the  Waning  Moon  of  Asliarli,  in  Samvat  1153, 
Vikrama  Sri,  son  of  Lakhman,  of  the  Baniya  caste,  paid  his  adorations  to  Siva. 

No.  3 records  that  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  the  Waning  Moon  of  Asharh,  in  Samvat  1153, 
the  Sreshti  Madhusudana,  of  the  Baniya  caste,  and  the  sou  of  his  religious  preceptor 
Malhakn,  named  Savitri,  paid  their  adorations  to  Siva. 
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central  position  against  the  back  wall.  The  statue  is  5^  feet 
in  height  with  ten  arms  and  a scorpion  figured  on  the 
stomach.  To  her  right  and  left  are  two  stark  naked  statues, 
also  with  ten  arms  each.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chamber 
there  are  two  other  skeleton  figures  of  Kalika-Devi,  with 
two  draped  female  figures,  and  two  stark  naked  females,  one 
of  which  has  two  arms,  and  the  other  ten  arms.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  chamber  there  is  another  skeleton  figure  of 
Kalika  in  the  centre,  with  a stark  naked  ten-armed  female 
figure  on  each  side  of  her,  one  of  which  wears  a chaplet  of 
skulls.  In  the  ante-chamber  there  are  four  statues  : that 
against  the  left  wall  being  another  ten-armed  skeleton  figure 
of  Kalika,  and  that  against  the  right  wall  a twenty-armed 
figure  of  Mahadeva.  To  the  left  of  the  door  there  is  a half- 
draped  ten-armed  female,  and  to  the  right  an  eight-armed 
figure  of  Ganesa.  Altogether  in  this  one  temple  there  are 
assembled  no  less  than  fourteen  statues  of  the  terrific  god- 
dess Kalika-Devi,  which  must  have  been  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  ruins  at  some  late  period,  as  the  shrine  was 
originally  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  At  the  ghat  I found  another 
* ten-armed  figure  of  this  goddess,  feet  in  height,  and  stark 
naked.  The  great  number  of  these  statues  shows  that  her 
worship  must  have  been  highly  popular  shortly  before  the 
period  of  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  which  put  an  effec- 
tual check  on  the  further  building  of  Hindu  fanes. 

To  the  north  of  the  last  temple  there  is  a small  shrine 
marked  G.  in  the  plan,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Varaha  Ava- 
tara,  or  boar  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  It  is  an  open  temple, 
only  9 feet  square,  with  four  pillars  supporting  a canopy,  under 
which  is  enshrined  the  statue  of  a boar,  3 feet  long,  and 
3 feet  high  to  the  tip  of  the  snout.  The  animal  is  represent- 
ed in  the  usual  manner  rescuing  Prithvi , or  the  earth  per- 
sonified as  a female  figure,  from  the  Ndgas  of  the  sea,  who  are 
sculptured  with  human  bodies,  and  serpent  tails  twined  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  principal  Nag  a has 
three  heads.  The  boar  is  covered  with  rows  of  small  figures 
like  those  at  Eran,  Khajuraho,  and  Pathari ; and  on  the 
pedestal,  beneath  the  animal’s  tail,  there  is  an  inscription  of 
three  lines,  in  characters  of  the  9th  or  10th  century,  which 
has  not  yet  been  translated.*  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to 
show  the  early  age  of  this  Vaishnava  temple. 


* See  Plate  LXXV1I.,  No.  2. 
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To  tlie  north  of  the  temple,  marked  A,  there  is  another 
figure  of  the  hoar  incarnation  enshrined  under  a modern 
brick  dome.  Amongst  the  figures  collected  at  the  ghat 
there  is  also  a fine  eight-armed  statue  of  Vishnu,  with  three 
heads  of  a man,  a boar,  and  a lion.  In  the  four  left  hands 
are  placed  a quoit,  a bow,  a lotus,  and  a shell ; and  in  the 
three  unbroken  right  hands  there  are,  a sword,  a club,  and 
some  arrows.  The  nose  and  lips  are  slightly  injured,  but 
the  figure  is  otherwise  in  good  preservation.  It  is  remark- 
able that  amongst  all  the  numerous  statues  still  remaining 
at  Cliandravati,  there  is  no  trace  either  of  Rama,  Hanuman, 
or  Krishna.  I noticed  the  same  peculiarity  at  Gwalior  and  at 
Khajuralio,  from  which  I am  led  to  suspect  that  the  separate 
worship  of  these  two  incarnations  did  not  most  probably 
become  general  until  after  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of 
Delhi.  According  to  tradition,  there  were  108  temples  at 
Cliandravati,  a number  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
numerous  existing  statues,  and  other  sculptured  remains. 
The  ancient  town  had  dwindled  to  a small  size  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  re-founded  by  Jhalam 
Sinli,  the  regent  of  Kota,  and  re-named  Jhalva  Pdtan,  or  ~ 
the  “ town  of  springs,”  which  abound  in  the  bed  of  the 
Chandrabluiga  rivulet.  I think,  however,  that  it  must  refer 
to  the  name  of  the  regent,  Jlidlam,  as  ra  is  a not  uncommon 
variation  of  the  possessive  suffix  kci. 

VI.  DHAMNAR. 

The  excavated  caves  in  the  hill  of  Dhamnar  were  first 
made  known  by  Tod,  and  they  have  since  been  visited  by 
Mr.  Pergusson,  who  has  described  them  at  some  length.* 
Dhamnar  is  a small  village,  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Chand- 
was,  and  about  50  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Jhalra  Patan. 
The  principal  caves  are  situated  in  a hollow  or  bay  in  the 
southern  face  of  a hill,  at  rather  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
to  the  north  of  the  village,!  The  hill,  which  is  composed  of 
a coarse  laterite,  is  flat  on  the  top,  with  a slight  inclination 
towards  the  north,  and  a steep  cliff  from  20  to  30  feet  high 
towards  the  south,  from  which  a talus  of  debris  slopes  gently 
towards  the  plain.  In  this  cliff  there  are  numerous 


* Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  p.  40. 
f See  Plate  LXXVIII.  for  a map  of  tlie  Dhamnar  Hill. 
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Buddhist  caves  which  I will  now  proceed  to  describe,  begin- 
ning from  the  south-west  end,  or  left  hand,  as  they  appear 
when  viewed  in  front.  I have  numbered  the  caves  from  west 
to  east,  but  I have  also  preserved  the  Native  names  for  more 
ready  comparison  with  the  descriptions  of  Tod  and  Fer- 
gus son.* 

No.  1 cave  consists  of  an  open  porch  or  verandah,  20  feet 
in  length,  with  a couple  of  rooms  in  rear,  each  8 by  7 feet. 
To  the  east  there  is  a rough  flight  of  steps  hewn  in  the 
rock,  which  lead  up  to  the  flat  top  of  the  hill.  No.  2 is  a 
similar  excavation  of  a portico,  17-|  feet  long,  and  10  feet 
broad,  leading  to  two  rooms  behind,  each  9 by  7^  feet,  and  to 
a third  room  on  the  left  or  west,  9 by  6 feet.  No.  3 is  a 
single  flat-roofed  chamber  12  feet  square,  containing  a small 
tope,  5^  feet  in  diameter.  No.  4 is  another  small  tope 
chamber  or  Chaitya  cave,  10^  feet  broad  in  front,  and 
20  feet  in  length ; but  the  end  of  the  chamber  is  rounded, 
and  the  roof  is  vaulted.  To  the  right  for  about  60  feet  in 
length,  the  roofs  of  the  caves  have  fallen  down  in  large  masses, 
and  the  rooms  are  quite  inaccessible.  No.  5 is  another  por- 
tico, 16  by  10  feet,  opening  into  a single  room  16  by  8 feet, 
with  a small  room,  or  sleeping  chamber  to  the  left.  Outside 
on  the  west,  a half  tope  is  sculptured  on  the  face  of  the 
rock. 

No.  6 is  a large  cave  known  to  the  people  as  the  Bara 
Kaclieri , or  “ great  court  house.”f  This  excavation  con- 
sists of  a central  flat-roofed  hall,  20  feet  square,  supported 
on  four  pillars,  with  three  rooms,  7 feet  square  on  each  side, 
a portico  in  front,  and  a Cliaitya  cave  in  rear.  The  hall  is 
well  lighted  from  the  front  by  the  door  and  two  small 
windows,  but  the  side  chambers  are  dark  and  close.  The 
front  of  the  portico  consists  of  two  square  pillars,  and  two 
half  pillars,  or  pilasters,  crowned  with  massive  capitals,  which 
support  a bold  and  massive  entablature.  The  architrave  is 
plain,  but  the  freeze  is  decorated  with  a stupa  in  the  centre, 
and  three  graceful  ornaments  on  each  side,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  earlier  Indian  architecture.  The  two  side  openings 
of  the  portico  are  closed  by  a solid  railing  excavated  from 


* See  Plate  LXXIX.  for  a general  plan  of  this  group  of  caves.  The  other  groups  to 
the  north  and  west  are  of  no  interest. 

+ See  Plate  LXXX.  for  a view  of  this  cave. 
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the  rock  in  imitation  of  a wooden  railing  with  upright  bars. 
The  left  hand  cave  in  Tod’s  view  is  intended  to  represent 
this  excavation,  but  it  gives  only  a very  poor  and  incorrect 
idea  of  the  massive  character  of  this  really  bold  design. 

No.  7 is  a small  room,  8 feet  by  7,  with  a porch  of  rather 
larger  dimensions  in  front.  This  is  altogether  omitted  in 
Tod’s  plate,  although  it  stands  between  the  two  caves  shown 
in  his  sketch,  which  are  intended  for  the  Bara  Kaclieri , and 

Chhota  Kaclieri  of  the  Natives,  or  Nos.  6 and  8 of  my  plan. 

• 

No.  S,  which  is  named  the  Chhota  Kacheri , or  “small 
court  house,”  consists  of  an  oblong  Chaitya  cave,  23^  by 
15  feet,  containing  a small  tope  9^  feet  square  at  base,  and 
1GJ  feet  high,  with  a portico  in  front  similar  to  that  of  the 
great  kacheri,  but  without  the  decorated  frieze.  The  roof 
is  domed  and  ribbed  in  imitation  of  a wooden  structure. 
There  are  only  two  small  cells  attached  to  this  cave,  of  which 
one  of  semi-circular  shape  appeared  to  me  to  be  unfinished. 
A poor  and  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  excavation  may  be 
seen  on  the  right  hand  of  Tod’s  sketch. 

No.  9 consists  of  four  cells,  and  a half  tope  sculptured 
against  the  face  of  the  rock.  Three  of  the  cells  are  small, 
only  8 feet  by  6,  but  the  fourth  is  11  feet  in  length,  and  has 
a bed  on  the  west  side  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  with  a rock 
pilloAv  at  each  end  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  occu* 
pant. 

No.  10  is  the  cave  called  Bajlok  by  Tod’s  guides,  and 
Bdni-ki-makan  by  mine.  Both  names  mean  the  queen’s 
apartments.  It  is  also  known  by  a third  name  as  the  Kama - 
niya-mahal,  or  “ beautiful  palace.”  This  excavation  is 
exactly  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  Bara  Kacheri , but 
somewhat  larger,  the  inner  hall  being  25  feet  by  23.  The 
roof  is  supported  on  four  square  pillars  with  pilasters  on 
two  sides  against  the  walls.  The  portico  in  front  need  not 
be  described,  as  it  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  6. 

No.  11,  called  “ Bhim’s  Bazar,”  is  the  most  extensive 
of  all  the  excavations  at  Dhamnar.  It  consists  of  a long 
Chaitya  cave,  with  a portico  in  front,  and  an  open  passage 
all  round  it.  On  three  sides  of  the  passage  there  is  a pillared 
cloister  with  ranges  of  cells  behind,  of  which  two  have  been 
converted  into  small  Chaitya  caves.  This  combination  of  a 
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Chaitya  cave  with  a Vilidra,  which  is  found  also  in  the  great 
kacheri,  is  peculiar  to  Dhamnar,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  had  not 
seen  it  before.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  excavation 
are  115  feet  by  80,  but  the  domed  roof  of  the  front  room  of 
the  Chaitya  cave  has  fallen  in,  by  which  the  actual  length  is 
reduced  to  about  90  feet.  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
cave  there  are  two  small  isolated  rock-hewn  topes,  each  5 
feet  in  diameter,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  mere 
ornaments ; and  to  the  same  class  I would  assign  the  six 
half  topes  which  are  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  porch  or 
ante-chamber  of  the  Chaitya  cave.  The  tope  chamber  itself 
is  domed  and  ribbed  with  11  rafters  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
but  it  is  of  small  dimensions,  being  only  35  feet  by  13^. 
The  passage  outside  varies  from  1 feet  in  width  on  the  east, 
to  6 and  7 feet  on  the  west  and  north  sides.  On  the  west 
side  there  are  9 pillars,  which  would  appear  not  to  have  been 
completed,  as  they  are  square  and  rough,  and  only  3 feet  in 
height,  while  the  pillars  on  the  north  and  west  sides  are 
eight  feet  in  height  with  octagonal  shafts,  square  bases,  and 
bracketted  capitals.  The  verandah  is  8 feet  in  clear  width 
allround.  On  the  west  side  it  ends  in  a small  tope  chamber, 
but  on  the  east  it  is  apparently  unfinished,  as  there  are  only 
three  openings  with  three  rooms  behind  them.  But  as  there 
is  a long  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  on  this  side,  it  is 
probable  that  the  excavation  was  discontinued  for  the  sake 
of  safety.  Most  of  the  cells  are  7-^-  feet  square,  but  the 
middle  chamber  on  the  north,  which  may  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  monk,  is  17  feet  by  13,  and  that  on  the 
east,  which  is  a small  Chaitya  cave,  is  1G-|  feet  by  1(>|  and 
12  feet  high.  In  front  of  the  Chaitya  there  is  a seated 
figure  of  Buddha,  but  the  coarse  laterite,  in  winch  it  is  exe- 
cuted, is,  perhaps,  the  worst  possible  material  for  sculpture, 
although  it  is  well  adapted  for  easy  excavation.  The  fa9ade 
is  similar  in  its  style  of  ornament  to  that  of  the  great 
kacheri,  but  the  square  pillars  have  their  angles  cut  off.* 

No.  12  is  a simple  Chaitya  cave,  in  which  the  tope  is 
placed  so  as  to  support  the  roof.  From  its  plain  appearance 
this  tope  is  known  as  the  Hatlii-ka-mehh,  or  “ elephant’s 
peg,”  and  consequently  the  cave  is  called  the  Hdthi-bandhi, 
or  the  “ elephant’s  stable,”  a title  which  is  supported  by 


* See  Plate  LXXXI.  fur  the  fagade^  of  lihim’s  Bazar. 
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the  great  height  of  the  door-way,  16^  feet.  The  chamber 
is  25  feet  broad,  and  27  in  length.  The  roof  is  flat,  and 
is  apparently  supported  on  a stone  beam  which  crosses 
the  chamber,  resting  on  the  tope  in  the  centre,  and  on 
two  plain  stone  pilasters  at  the  sides.  In  front  there  is 
an  open  space  25  feet  in  width,  from  which  the  staircase 
previously  mentioned  leads  up  to  the  flat  top  of  the  hill. 

No.  13  is  called  the  Clihota  Bazar , or  “ small  bazar;” 
but  it  is  also  known  as  the  “ child’s  cave,”  from  a rude 
recumbent  figure  of  the  dying  Buddha,  which  is  popularly 
termed  “ Bhim’s  baby.”  Although  small  in  size,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  of  the  Dhamnar  series,  as  it  con- 
tains no  less  than  15  Buddhist  statues,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  inscriptions,  form  the  best  evidence  that  we  could  desire 
for  determining  the  origin  of  the  caves.  The  front  room  or 
porch  of  this  excavation  has  fallen  in,  but  enough  still 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  a double  chamber,  15  feet  square, 
the  roof  of  which  was  supported  in  the  centre  by  a massive 
pillar  and  two  pilasters.  Beyond  this  there  is  an  open  court, 
15  feet  square,  containing  a small  tope  or  Chaitya.  To  the  left 
there  is  a single  small  chamber  with  a second  tope,  and  to 
the  right  there  are  three  small  chambers,  of  which  the  middle 
one  holds  a third  tope.  To  the  north  there  is  a large  chamber, 
15  feet  square,  with  a small  temple  or  sanctuary,  10  feet 
square,  enshrining  a colossal  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  the 
teacher,  8 feet  in  height,  which  is  known  to  the  people  as 
Bhima.  On  each  side  of  the  door-wray  there  is  a colossal 
figure,  10  feet  in  height,  standing  on  a lotus.  These  are 
popularly  known  as  the  darwdns,  or  porters  of  the  temple. 
On  the  wall  of  the  temple,  immediately  behind,  there  are 
three  seated  figures  of  Buddha, — two  with  the  left  hand 
raised  in  the  act  of  teaching,  and  the  third  with  both  hands 
lying  in  the  lap  in  the  conventional  position  of  medita- 
tion. These  three  figures  are  known  as  Pandu,  and  his  two 
sons  Arjuna  and  Nakula.  Between  these  statues  there  are 
two  standing  figures  without  name.  On  the  wall  to  the  left 
of  the  temple  there  are  four  statues,  of  which  three  are 
standing,  and  one  sitting.  Two  of  these  are  called  Saliadeva 
and  Yudhisthira ; but  the  others  are  still  nameless.  To  the 
right  of  the  temple,  in  a recess  of  the  wall,  lies  a colossal 
reclining  figure  of  Buddha  obtaining  Nirvana,  15  feet  in 
length,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Lastly,  in  the 
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two  chambers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  small  eastern  tope, 
there  are  two  seated  figures  of  Buddha,  making  altogether 
fifteen  statutes  arranged  round  the  walls  of  this  small  cave. 
Tod  refers  these  statues  to  the  Jaina  hierarchs,  on  the  author- 
ity of  his  Jain  Guru ; hut  I was  unable  to  find  the  peculiar 
symbols  on  the  pedestals,  by  which  alone  the  different  hier- 
archs are  known  ; and  as  there  are  no  inscriptions,  the  true 
assignation  of  these  statues  can  he  determined  only  by  their 
attitudes.  But  as  these  are  unmistakeably  characteristic  of 
the  three  great  events  in  Buddha’s  life,  namely,  his  medita- 
tive abstraction  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  his  teaching  of  the 
law  of  Buddha,  and  his  Nirvana  or  death,  all  of  which  are 
here  represented  in  the  usual  conventional  positions  of  the 
Buddhist  sculptures,  we  can  have  as  little  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  plausible  identifications  of  the  Jain  Guru  as  in 
discarding  the  unfounded  assertions  of  the  Brahmanical 
peasantry. 

No.  14,  which  is  the  last  cave  on  this  side  of  the  hill, 
consists  of  a simple  porch  opening  into  two  small  chambers 
similar  to  Nos.  1 and  2.  There  are  some  other  caves  in 
three  different  places  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  but  they 
are  both  small  and  few  in  number,  and  are  of  no  interest 
whatever.  Tod  mentions  that  he  counted  altogether  171,* 
a number  which  Mr.  Eergusson  justly  disputes.  “ Counting,” 
he  says,  “ those  only  commenced,  and  even  the  mere  scratcli- 
ings  in  the  rock,  there  may  be  from  sixty  to  seventy  caves 
altogether.”  Many  of  these  excavations  are  so  small,  mere 
scratchings,  as  Mr.  Eergusson  accurately  describes  them, 
that  they  cannot  well  be  called  caves.  Some  have  fallen  in, 
and  others  may  have  escaped  notice ; but  even  making  a 
liberal  allowance  for  each  of  these  deductions  and  reckoning 
each  cell  as  a separate  excavation,  I agree  with  Mr.  Eergus- 
son  in  fixing  the  number  of  caves  at  not  more  than  seventy. 

The  age  of  these  excavations  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  inscrip- 
tions, and  partly  to  the  present  rudeness  of  all  the  sculptures 
and  architectural  ornaments.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  of 
the  walls  and  figures  were  once  covered  with  plaster,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Eergusson,  for  I found  masses  of  plaster  still 


* Rajasthau,  II.,  721. 
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adhering  to  the  rock  in  all  the  small  and  more  sheltered  parts 
of  the  mouldings,  and  under  the  arms  of  the  statues,  and  in 
other  nooks  which  had  been  protected  from  the  weather.  I 
conclude  therefore  that  the  inscriptions  which  recorded  the 
various  donations  made  to  this  large  monastic  establishment 
must  have  been  either  painted  or  simply  written  upon  the 
plastered  walls,  and  that  they  have  long  ago  disappeared 
together  with  the  plaster  upon  which  they  were  recorded. 
The  age  of  the  child’s  cave,  or  small  bazar  (No.  13),  which 
Mr.  Eergusson  considers  to  be  the  latest  of  the  series,  is 
fixed  by  him  in  the  7th  century  on  account  of  its  similarity 
of  stylo  with  No.  27  of  Ajanta.  The  age  of  the  others  he 
would  make  only  a little  older  on  account  of  the  “ want  of 
that  simplicity  and  majesty  which  distinguishes  the  earliest 
Buddhist  works.”*  I agree  with  Mr.  Eergusson  in  thinking 
that  the  Dhammir  caves  are  most  probably  of  late  date.  I 
base  my  opinion  chiefly  on  the  lofty  form  of  the  topes  or 
Chaityas,t  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  great  stupa  at 
S&rndth  near  Bamxras,  from  which  I extracted  an  inscription 
in  characters  of  the  6th  or  7th  century.  Such  also  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  form  of  No.  10  tope  at  Hidda,  in 
which  were  deposited  some  gold  coins  of  the  Emperors  Theo- 
dosius, Marcian,  and  Leo,  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  408  to  474. 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I am  inclined  to  assign  the 
excavation  of  the  Buddhist  eaves  of  Dhamnar  to  the  5th, 
6tli,  and  7tli  centuries  of  our  era. 

The  Brahmanical  rock-hewn  temples  of  Dhamnar  are  in 
every  way  more  curious  and  interesting  than  those  of  the 
Buddhists,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  rarity,  but  partly  also 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  these  Buddhist  caves  to  the 
magnificent  excavations  of  Ajanta  and  Ellora,  and  of  other 
places  in  Southern  India.  The  Buddhist  excavations  how- 
ever are  true  caves,  in  which  the  whole  design  is  a simple 
imitation  of  a structural  interior,  with  its  decorated 
entrance.  But  this  Brahmanical  excavation  is  a huge  open 
pit,  in  the  midst  of  which  portions  of  rock  have  been  hewn 
into  the  shape  of  temples,  that  were  intended  to  be  viewed 
from  the  outside,  but  which  cannot  be  so  seen  on  account  of 
their  situation.*  In  the  Brahmanical  rock-hewn  temple  of 

* Rock-cut  Temple  of  India,  p.  42. 

t See  Plate  LXXXII.  for  elevations  of  these  topes. 

J See  Plate  LXXXIII.  for  a plan  of  the  Brahmanical  excavation. 
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end,  two  on  low  platforms  at  the  east  end,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Vimana , or  sanctuary  of  the  central  fane.  The 
excavation  itself  has  no  special  name,  but  the  great  temple 
is  known  to  the  people  as  the  shrine  of  Chatur-bhuj , because 
it  contains  a large  “ four-armed”  statue  of  Vishnu  in  basalt, 
holding  the  discus,  the  club,  and  the  lotus,  in  three  of  his 
hands.  The  temple  consists  of  a small  two-pillared  portico, 
10  feet  by  2^,  from  which  the  worshipper  enters  the  mandapa 
or  vestibule,  which  is  a large  square  room,  21  feet  each  way, 
with  the  usual  flat  recessed  roof,  supported  on  four  central 
pillars  and  eight  side  pilasters.  The  side  recesses  to  the 
north  and  south  are  closed  with  bold  latice  work,  instead  of 
being  open  as  is  usual  in  structural  mctndapas.  To  the  west 
lies  the  antardla  or  ante-chamber,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
portico  and  side  recesses  from  whence  the  worshipper  enters 
the  Vimana  or  sanctum,  which  is  a small  chamber  only  10 
feet  by  7,  containing  the  statue  of  Vishnu  already  men- 
tioned. In  front  of  the  statue  there  is  a stone  lingam  of 
Siva,  but  this  must  have  been  a late  addition,  as  not  only 
the  temple  itself,  but  the  whole  of  the  seven  smaller  shrines 
would  appear  to  have  been  originally  dedicated  to  Vishnu. 
This  “ change  of  masters”  is  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Pergusson, 
who  remarks  that  he  had  several  times  seen  the  same  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I have  already  referred  to  it  in  my 
account  of  the  temples  of  Chandravati ; but  I may  add  here 
that  the  temples  have  originally  been  dedicated  to  Vishnu, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  the  emblem  of  Siva  is  invariably 
a late  innovation. 

The  seven  smaller  temples  are  designated  in  my  plan  by 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  beginning  at  the  south-east  corner. 
A is  empty  and  without  a name,  B is  called  Indra-kd-lila 
and  contains  a dancing  group  of  one  male  figure  attended 
by  four  females,  all  with  halos  round  their  heads;  C is 
empty  and  nameless,  D is  called  Seshji  Tlidkur  (or,  vul- 
garly, Shansi),  because  it  contains  a statue  of  Vishnu  reclin- 
ing on  the  serpent  Seslia  or  Ananta.  The  figure  is  four- 
armed, with  the  crowned  head  resting  on  one  of  the  right 
hands  and  the  left  knee  bent.  This  is  a favorite  posture 
with  the  Hindu  sculptors,  who  almost  invariably  represent 
the  sleeping  Vishnu  and  the  dreaming  May  a Devi  with  one 
knee  hent.  The  same  position  would  also  appear  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Homans  as  suggestive  of  sleep,  as 
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the  poet  Statius  in  liis  ode  to  the  god  Sornnus,  makes  special 
allusion  to  his  bent  knee  (suspenso  poplite).  A small  figure 
of  Brahma  is  represented  in  the  usual  manner  as  springing 
from  the  navel  of  Vishnu.  At  the  feet  of  the  statue 
there  are  two  figures  actively  engaged  in  assailing  a third. 
These  are  the  Daityas,  named  Madhu  and  Kailabhu,  who 
sprang  from  the  ears  of  Vishnu,  and  immediately  attacked 
Brahma,  who  cried  to  Vishnu  for  help.  The  encounter  with 
the  demons  lasted  5,000  years,  when  one  of  them  was  killed 
by  the  unerring  quoit  of  Vishnu;  and  from  the  fat  of  this 
Daitya  the  world  is  said  to  have  been  formed.  On  the  pe- 
destal are  represented  13  small  figures  engaged  in  playing 
various  musical  instruments  as  described  by  Tod. 

The  E temple  is  empty  and  nameless,  but  E is  called 
the  No- Avatar,  because  it  contains  a group  of  the  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu  in  nine  compartments.  The  fish  and  tor- 
toise are  supported  on  lotus  flowers,  and  the  others  are 
represented  as  usual,  except  the  ninth  incarnation,  which 
instead  of  the  Buddh- Avatar  is  the  well  known  figure  of 
Vishnu  himself  as  Chatur-JBhuja,  or  the  “four-armed,”  with 
the  shell,  lotus,  quoit,  and  club,  in  his  four  hands.  This 
singular  deviation  from  the  well  known  form  of  this  Avatar 
has  already  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Eergusson.  The  G temple 
is  empty  and  nameless. 

The  date  of  these  Brahmanical  temples  has  been  as- 
signed by  Mr.  Eergusson  to  the  8tli  or  9th  century  after 
Christ,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  style  to  that  of 
the  temple  at  Barolli.*  This  date  is  confirmed  by  the  three 
letters  of  the  inscription  which  I discovered  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Kalki  Avatar  statue,  in  the  temple  marked  I,  wbicli 
certainly  belong  to  the  8th  or  9th  century,  f 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  125  feet  to  the  north  of  this 
Brahmanical  excavation,  there  stand  two  rough  stone  pillars 
called  Has  Mandvr,  150  feet  apart,  between  which  is  held  an 
annual  fair  called  Rds-Mela.  This  fair  was  established  in 
A.  D.  1306,  as  recorded  in  a short  inscription  on  the  W. 
pillar;  Samvat  1363,  Ndganand  Rdmji-na  Has  hardy  a. 


* Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  p.  44. 
t See  tlie  three  letters  in  Plate  LXXXIII. 
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“In  S.  13G3  (equal  to  A.  D.  130G),  tlie  Aaga  Anand-Ramji 
established  a lias  (or  festival).”  Tlie  fair  is  held  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  month  of  Phdlgun,  and  lasts  for  three  days. 

VII.  KHOLVI. 

The  Buddhist  caves  of  Kholvi  were  first  visited  by  Dr. 
Impey,*  who  has  given  a description  of  them  so  full  and 
accurate  that  I should  have  hesitated  about  noticing  them 
again,  were  it  not  that  I differ  with  liim  in  opinion  most 
widely  as  to  their  age,  and  that  I am  able  to  illustrate  my 
account  with  a ground  plan,  and  view  of  the  principal  exca- 
vations. As  these  Kholvi  caves  were  unknown  to  Tod  and 
Dergusson,  we  shall  lose  the  valuable  guidance  of  the  latter 
in  estimating  the  age  of  the  excavations.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  I shall  have  only  my  own  unsupported 
opinion  to  offer  in  opposition  to  that  of  Dr.  Impey. 

The  village  of  Kholvi  is  situated  about  30  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Augar,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  south-east  of  Chandwas  and  the  Dhamnar  caves. 
The  hill  of  Kholvi,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  village, 
rises  to  a height  of  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  plain. 
It  is  formed  of  coarse  laterite  like  that  of  Dhamnar.  It  has 
also  the  same  flat  top,  the  same  precipitous  cliff,  of  from  25 
to  30  feet  in  height,  forming  its  crest,  and  the  same  talus  or 
slope  of  debris  at  its  foot;  but  the  slope  at  Kholvi  is  much 
steeper,  and  is  covered  with  brushwood.  Towards  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  the  rock  is  split  into  large  isolated  masses, 
which  have  been  ingeniously  hewn  into  topes  that  stand  out 
boldly  from  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  in  this  respect  offer 
the  most  strikiug  difference  to  all  other  Chaitya  excavations 
of  the  Buddhists.  But  there  is  another  equally  striking 
peculiarity  about  these  topes  in  the  possession  of  an  exca- 
vated chamber  for  the  reception  of  a statue.  These  chambers 
are  invariably  pierced  to  the  centre  of  the  tope,  so  that  the 
enshrined  statues  of  Buddha  occupy  the  very  same  posi- 
tions in  these  modern  Chaityas,  which  the  relics  of  Buddha 
filled  in  the  ancient  stupas  of  Asoka.  They  are,  in  fact,  no 
longer  stupas,  but  real  temples,  which  differ  only  in  their 
form  from  the  common  structural  shrines  of  the  Buddhists. 


* Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  V„  336. 
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I will  recur  to  this  subject  hereafter  when  I come  to  discuss 
the  probable  age  of  these  rock-cut  stupas. 

The  principal  excavations  at  Kholvi,  like  those  at  Dham- 
nar, are  referred  by  the  ignorant  peasantry  and  their 
Brahman  teachers  to  the  time  of  the  Pandus.  Thus  we 
have  “ Arjun’s  house”  and  “ Bhim’s  house,'5  both  of  which 
names  I have  retained  in  conjunction  with  the  numbers  of 
my  plan.  As  the  whole  of  these  excavations  have  been 
carefully  detailed  by  Dr.  Impey,  I propose  here  to  describe 
only  the  principal  group,  which  forms  the  subject  of  my 
plate.* 

No.  1 is  a cave  of  two  chambers,  the  outer  being  21% 
feet  by  6%  feet,  with  a rock  hed-stead  at  each  end,  and  the 
inner  10%  feet  by  6,  with  three  narrow  openings  between  the 
two.  It  stands  at  the  back  of  the  large  tope  called  Arjun’s 
house,  and  is  therefore  not  visible  in  my  sketch. 

No.  2 is  the  large  tope  itself,  which  stands  on  a broad 
base  28  feet  square,  and  from  4>  feet  in  height  at  the  en- 
trance to  11  feet  at  the  back.  On  this  base  is  raised  a 
square  plinth  8 feet  high,  with  a projection  in  the  middle 
of  each  side,  Avhicli  on  the  east  is  extended  into  a small 
portico  supported  on  two  square  pillars.  Above  this  rises 
a second  or  upper  plinth  of  11  feet,  which  is  circular  in 
form,  but  with  the  same  projections  continued  on  the  four 
faces.  All  these  projections,  as  well  as  the  intervening 
spaces,  are  decorated  with  a bold  trefoil  moulding  with  a 
circular  recess  in  the  middle,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  me- 
diaeval architecture  of  India,  both  Buddhist  and  Bralima- 
nical,  and  which  I have  already  noticed  in  my  account  of 
the  great  kacheri  at  Dhamnar. f This  is  all  that  now  exists 
of  the  stupa,  and  it  is  evident  from  certain  traces  and  other 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  rock  that  the  solid  portion  must 
originally  have  stopped  at  this  point,  and  that  the  dome  or 
hemisphere  must  have  been  constructed  in  the  usual  manner 
with  small  stones.  The  solid  portion  in  front  is  23  feet  in 
height,  and  as  the  circular  plinth  is  18  feet  in  diameter, 
the  whole  height  of  the  stupa  to  the  top  of  the  dome  must 


* See  Plate  LXXXV.  for  a plan  of  the  Kholvi  caves.. 

f See  Plate  LXXXIIL  for  several  examples  of  this  peculiar  ornament.  The  Dhamnar 
Buddhist  examples  I take  to  be  older  than  the  mass  of  the  Kholvi  examples,  and  consider- 
ably older  than  the  Dhamnar  Brahmanical  example. 
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have  been  32  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  umbrella,  or  other 
pinnacle,  not  less  than  40  feet.  But  as  the  domes  of  the 
other  topes  are  elongated  hemispheres,  with  a height  equal 
to  three-fourths  of  the  diameter,  the  full  height  of  this  tope 
must  have  been  37  feet  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  about 
45  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  pinnacle.  The  interior  cham- 
ber is  6^  feet  long  by  5-|  broad,  and  11  feet  high,  including 
the  domed-roof.  At  the  back,  or  west  side,  there  is  a colossal 
figure  of  Buddha  the  ascetic,  not  squatted  on  the  ground 
in  the  usual  Indian  fashion,  but  seated  on  a throne,  with 
his  hands  in  his  lap,  in  the  conventional  posture  of  abstract 
meditation.  The  statue  is  5 feet  high  in  its  sitting  posture, 
which  would  give  the  standing  figure  a total  height  of  7\ 
or  8 feet.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  its  execution,  as  it 
is  now  a mere  rude  mass  of  rock.  But  as  the  whole  was 
once  plastered  over,  it  is  probable  that  the  original  execution 
was  broad  and  coarse.  The  whole  stupa  must  also  have  been 
once  covered  with  plaster,  as  I observed  the  remains  of 
stucco  in  many  of  the  sheltered  portions  of  the  mouldings. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  Kliolvi  topes,  and,  considering  that 
it  is  hewn  from  an  isolated  mass  of  solid  rock,  its  size  is 
very  remarkable. 

No.  3 is  a large  double-storied  excavation  consisting  of 
four  rooms  in  the  lower  floor,  and  of  two  rooms  and  a passage 
in  the  upper  floor.  Externally,  the  front  view  of  this  exca- 
vation is  both  symmetrical  and  picturesque.  The  lower 
storey  has  an  entrance  door  in  the  middle  surmounted  by  a 
triangular  recess,  with  a small  one-pillared  window  on  each 
side.  The  upper  storey  is  made  to  project,  by  cutting  away 
the  rock  of  the  lower  storey,  so  as  to  form  a narrow  kind  of 
verandah  without  pillars.  There  are  two  windows  in  the 
upper  storey,  each  of  three  openings,  divided  by  square 
pillars;  and  as  the  top  of  the  rock  slopes  rapidly  backwards, 
the  whole  mass  has  a striking  resemblance  to  an  ordinary 
European  cottage  of  two  storeys.  The  loiver  apartments 
consist  of  a long  front  room,  27  feet  by  6^,  with  three 
chambers  behind,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  13^  feet  by  7 
feet  with  a rock-bed  on  one  side,  and  a recess  or  niche 
on  the  opposite  side.  Of  the  two  side-rooms  one  is  7|-  feet 
square,  with  a doorway  leading  from  the  middle  chamber, 
and  the  other  is  only  7\  feet  by  6,  with  its  doorway  opening 
into  the  front  room.  Altogether  this  suite  of  apartments 
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forms  tlie  most  comfortable  and  secure  of  all  the  rock-hewn 
dwellings  that  I have  yet  seen. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  upper  storey  is  by  a rude 
staircase  cut  in  the  outside  rock  towards  the  east.  The 
principal  apartment,  12^  feet  by  6^  feet,  is  lighted  by  the 
left-hand  window  shewn  in  the  sketch.  The  roof  is  domed. 
The  other  apartment,  which  is  opposite  the  right  window,  is 
somewhat  larger,  but  it  is  also  much  darker  as  it  is  separated 
from  the  window  by  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  first 
chamber. 

No.  4 is  a small  isolated  stupa  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  platform  on  au  octagonal  base  of  only  2-|  feet  each 
side.  Its  total  height  is  12  feet,  but  with  its  pinnacle  com- 
plete, it  could  not  have  been  less  than  15  feet.  On  the 
outer  face  of  the  circular  plinth  there  is  a small  niche  for 
the  reception  of  a statue  which  has  long  ago  disappeared. 

No.  5 is  another  rock-cut  stupa  standing  on  a base  18 
feet  square  and  9 feet  high,  above  which  is  a circular  plinth 
12  feet  in  diameter  and  9 feet  high,  with  several  hands  of 
plain  mouldings  both  above  and  below.  The  upper  mould- 
ing is  remarkable  for  a line  of  dentils  which  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  later  Panjab  topes,  and  of  the  mediaeval 
Kashmirian  temples.  On  the  outer  face  there  is  an  empty 
round-headed  niche.  The  dome  is  an  elongated  hemisphere, 
its  height  being  equal  to  three-fourths  of  its  diameter.  The 
whole  height  of  the  tope  is  therefore  27  feet,  or  exactly  one 
lower  diameter  and  a half.  In  the  square  basement  a cham- 
ber has  been  excavated,  10^  feet  long  by  6 feet  broad  and  9 
feet  high,  including  the  domed  roof.  The  enshrined  statue 
no  longer  exists,  but  the  pedestal  is  still  there,  and  as  the 
height  of  the  chamber  from  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  exactly 
5 feet,  as  in  Arjun’s  house  (No.  2),  I infer  that  the  statue 
must  have  been  of  the  same  size.  It  wrill  be  observed  that 
the  depth  of  the  chamber  10^  feet  is  exactly  1-|  foot  in 
excess  of  the  half  diameter  of  the  base,  so  that  the  statue 
would  have  occupied  the  exact  centre  of  the  stupa. 

No.  6 consists  of  a single  apartment,  17  feet  by  6,  with 
an  open  portico  in  front  of  11  feet  by  4.  The  room  is  well 
lighted  by  three  openings  which  are  divided  by  two  stout 
pillars  each  2 feet  square,  with  massive  bracketted  capitals. 
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No.  7 is  a small  temple  cave  of  singular  arrangement 
which  is  peculiar  to  Kholvi.  The  main  excavation,  26  feet 
by  13,  forms  a passage  all  round  the  inner  chamber 
or  sanctuary,  the  end  of  which  is  externally  a simple 
Chaitya,  8 feet  in  diameter,  with  its  pinnacle  supporting  the 
roof  of  the  outer  chamber.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  Chaitya  has  been  hollowed  out  to  form  a shrine  5 feet 
deep  and  5 feet  broad  for  the  reception  of  a colossal  seated 
statue  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic,  who  is  represented  as  usual 
with  both  hands  in  the  lap.  This  inner  chamber,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  tope,  but  is  prolonged 
to  the  front  by  two  thin  parallel  walls,  covered  by  a vaulted 
roof  which  increases  the  size  of  the  shrine  room  to  13  feet 
hy  8.  These  two  walls  end  in  square  pillars,  which  are 
crowned  by  small  pinnacle  stupas,  and  decorated  in  front 
with  panels  containing  two  standing  and  two  sitting  figures 
of  Buddha.  The  greater  part  of  the  vault  has  now  fallen  in 
as  well  as  the  western  wall  of  the  outer  chamber,  but  enough 
still  remains  to  show  the  novel  arrangement  of  this  curious 
excavation  which  I have  attempted  to  describe.  As  Dr. 
Impey  truly  says  it  is  “ the  most  remarkable  of  the  series,” 
but  I disagree  with  him  altogether  in  his  suggestion  that  it 
is  “ the  original  type  of  the  Chaitya  caves  improved  on  at 
Dhamnar,  and  brought  to  perfection  centuries  later  at  Karli 
and  Ajanta.”  This  would  rank  the  Kholvi  caves  amongst 
the  earliest  of  the  Buddhist  excavations,  whereas  I am  fully 
persuaded  that  they  are  amongst  the  last,  if  not  the  very 
latest,  of  all  the  Buddhist  works.  This  point  will  be  referred 
to  again  when  I come  to  discuss  the  probable  age  of  the 
Kholvi  caves.  The  entrance  to  the  outer  chamber  is  decorat- 
ed in  a novel  and  peculiar  manner.  In  a semi-circular  recess 
over  the  doorway  is  placed  a lofty  tope  with  three  umbrellas 
and  surmounted  by  the  trefoil  ornament.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  an  entrance  doorway  is  represented  in  the  base 
of  the  tope  which  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  chambered 
tope  must  have  been  the  usual  construction  of  this  period. 

No.  8 is  another  two-storeyed  excavation,  hut  of  much 
smaller  size  than  No.  3.  In  the  lower  storey  to  the  west 
there  is  a single  isolated  room  5 feet  square,  and  to  the  east 
two  rooms  each  D feet  by  6,  of  which  one  is  placed  behind 
the  other.  They  are  separated  by  a thin  wall  with  a passage 
round  one  end  leading  to  the  inner  chamber.  The  upper 
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storey  contains  one  long  room  lighted  by  a window  of  three 
openings  similar  to  that  of  No.  6. 

No.  9 is  another  large  tope,  with  a base  15  feet  square 
and  9 feet  high,  on  which  stands  a circular  plinth  12  feet  in 
diameter  and  7 feet  in  height.  Above  this  rises  the  dome, 
which  is  an  elongated  hemisphere  with  a height  of  7i  feet, 
or  three-fourths  of  its  diameter.  The  total  height  is  there- 
fore 23^  feet,  or  rather  more  than  one  diameter  and  a half  of 
the  square  base.  On  the  outer  face  of  the  circular  plinth 
there  is  a small  niche  containing  a seated  figure  of  Buddha 
the  ascetic,  but  this  is  the  only  external  ornament  of  the 
tope  besides  the  plain  hands  of  moulding  round  the  plinth 
and  base.  The  position  of  the  inner  chamber  or  sanctum  is 
different  from  that  of  the  other  topes,  as  it  does  not  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  basement,  but  is  placed  in  its  west  half, 
with  its  entrance  to  one  side  as  shown  in  my  view  of  these 
evcavations.  The  enshrined  statue  has  disappeared,  but  I 
conclude  that  it  must  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
two  topes. 

No.  10  is  a colossal  standing  figure  of  Buddha,  the 
teacher,  upwards  of  12  feet  in  height,  which  is  placed  in  a 
niche  of  the  east  wall  of  a court-yard  22  feet  by  13,  at  the 
back  of  the  last  tope.  The  right  hand  of  the  figure  appears 
to  be  bolding  some  part  of  the  dress,  or  it  may  be  the  monk’s 
begging-pot,  but  the  left  hand  is  raised  to  the  breast  in  the 
act  of  teaching,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  all  the 
conventional  representations  of  this  common  occurrence  in 
the  life  of  the  great  Indian  reformer. 

No.  11,  called  Bhim’s  house,  is  the  largest  excavation 
of  the  Kholvi  series.  Its  entrance  is  in  the  north  side  of 
the  court-yard  just  described,  and  exactly  in  rear  of  the 
centre  of  the  tope.  This  excavation  is  42  feet  in  length 
by  22  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  its  size  I infer  that  it  must 
have  been  the  assembly  hall  of  all  the  Kholvi  monks  on 
this  side  of  the  hill.  The  roof  is  vaulted  in  three  rows  of 
semi-circular  arches  supported  on  two  lines  of  square  pillars 
6 feet  apart.*  Altogether  there  are  eight  pillars  and  four 
pilasters  or  half  pillars.  Externally,  the  entrance  is  decorat- 
ed with  the  usual  trefoil  ornament  of  these  excavations,  but 


* See  Plate  LXXXI,  for  a section  of  Bhim’a  house,  showing  the  vaulted  roof. 
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in  this  instance  it  is  supported  on  each  side  by  a short 
pilaster,  which  rests  on  the  basement  moulding. 

All  the  caves  just  described  are  grouped  together  on 
the  south  face  of  the  hill.  There  are  about  as  many  more  on 
the  east  face,  and  a still  greater  number  on  the  north  side. 
Altogether  Dr.  Impey  has  enumerated  forty-four  excavations, 
hut  with  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  works 
are  inferior  in  size,  and  of  little  interest.  On  the  east  face 
there  is  a second  assembly  hall  with  an  open  court  in  front, 
similar  to  Bhim’s  house  (No.  11),  hut  the  roof  has  fallen  in, 
and  the  interior  is  inaccessible.  On  the  north  face  there  is 
a large  excavation  presenting  to  the  front  a central  door 
with  three  windows  on  each  side.  Before  the  door  there  was 
once  a broad  platform,  where  the  monks  no  doubt  used  to 
take  exercise,  but  the  greater  part  has  now  fallen  down,  and 
the  excavation  is  consequently  rather  difficult  of  access.  It 
has  two  dark  inner  chambers  ; but  the  whole  work  is  rude  and 
coarse,  and  much  inferior  to  the  excavation  on  the  south  side 
which  I have  selected  for  illustration. 

These  Buddhist  remains  at  Kholvi,  though  comparative- 
ly few  in  number  and  small  in  size,  are  yet  of  great  interest 
and  importance  from  their  peculiar  arrangement  and  novelty 
of  design.  Here  we  see  the  stupa  standing  boldly  out  in 
the  open  air,  instead  of  being  half  hidden  in  the  interior  of 
a dark  cave,  and  here  also,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  the 
stupa  converted  into  a temple  by  the  excavation  of  a 
sanctuary  chamber  in  its  base.  This  is  so  arranged  that  the 
enshrined  figure  of  Buddha  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the 
Chaitya , that  is  precisely  in  the  same  position  in  which  the 
relics  of  Buddha  are  found  in  the  earlier  stupas.  These 
Kholvi  Cliaityas  are,  therefore,  not  relic  towers,  like  those 
that  are  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  true  hollow 
temples,  which  were  originally  designed  for  enshrining 
statues  of  Buddha.  On  account  of  this  obvious  innovation 
I infer  that  the  Kholvi  excavations  are  most  probably  of 
later  date  than  the  caves  of  Dhamnar  and  Bagli  in  Malwa, 
and  of  Karli,  Ellora,  and  other  places  in  Southern  India. 

I am  led  to  the  same  conclusion  also  by  the  loftier  form 
of  the  stupas  themselves,  which  I have  hitherto  found  to  be 
an  unfailing  test  of  a late  date.  The  earliest  topes  would 
appear  to  have  been  simple  hemispheres,  in  which  the  height 
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was  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  diameter,  as  in  the  two 
great  stupas  of  Sanchi  and  Satdbara,  which  are  certainly  not 
later  than  the  age  of  Asoka,  and  which  must  he  assigned  to 
the  first  ages  of  Buddhism,  or  from  500  to  800  B.  C.  The 
topes  of  the  next  age,  with  a height  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  diameter,  may  be  assigned  to  the  period  from  300  B.  C. 
to  100,  but  I am  not  able  to  refer  to  any  undoubted  specimens 
of  this  kind.  I think,  however,  that  the  great  Manikyala 
tope  may,  perhaps,  he  taken  as  a modern  re-construction  of 
a tope  of  this  date.  Those  of  the  next  age,  with  a height 
equal  to  the  base  diameter,  may  he  ranged  from  B.  C.  100  to 
100  A.  D.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  sculptured  has  reliefs  of 
the  Sanchi  gateways,  which  certainly  belong  to  the  latter  end 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  or  about  A.  D.  100. 
Of  about  the  same  age  also,  or  perhaps  rather  later,  is  the 
Kanheri  tope  described  by  Mr.  West.*  The  topes  of  the 
fourth  class,  with  a height  of  one-eighth  more  than  the 
diameter,  may  he  assigned  to  the  period  between  A.  D.  100 
and  300.  To  this  class  I would  assign  Dr.  Bird’s  Kanheri 
tope,  which  was  erected  in  Samvat  215,  that  is,  either  A.  D. 
188  or  323,  according  as  we  refer  it  to  the  Vikrama  or  Sake 
era.  I am  not  able,  however,  to  test  this  assignment,  as  I 
do  not  know  where  to  find  the  dimensions  of  Dr.  Bird’s 
tope.  The  fifth  class,  with  a height  equal  to  one  diameter 
and  a quarter,  may  he  ranged  from  A.  D.  300  to  500.  To 
this  period  I would  assign  the  Great  tope  at  Sarnath  near 
Banaras,  which  is  91  feet  in  diameter,  and  110  feet  in  height 
above  the  present  level  of  the  rubbish  at  its  foot,  or  upwards 
of  120  feet  above  the  fields.  The  sixth  class,  with  a height 
of  one  diameter  and  three-eighths,  is  represented  by  the 
rock-hewn  stupas  at  Dhamnar,  which  may  he  ranged  between 
500  and  700  A.  D.  To  this  class  also  belongs  a small 
votive  tope  discovered  at  Mathura,  which  is  13^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  18-|  inches  in  height.  The  seventh  and  last 
class,  which  has  a height  of  one  diameter  and  a half,  may 
he  ranged  from  700  to  900  A.  D.,  and  will  include  all  the 
rock-cut  stupas  of  Kholvi,  which  appear  to  me  to  belong  to 
the  very  latest  works  of  the  Indian  Buddhists.  For  easier 
reference  I repeat  the  above  results  in  a tabular  form,  as  I 


* Bombay  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  VI.,  Plate  I. 
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think  that  they  will  be  found  useful  in  determining  the  pro- 
bable dates  of  Indian  topes  : 


Approximate  Date. 

Topes. 

1.  Height  = i diameter  ... 

B.  C.  500  to  300 

Sanchi,  Satdhara. 

2.  ,,  :==  I >> 

„ 300  to  100 

Manikyalap 

3.  =1 

„ 100  to  100  A. D.  .. 

Sanchi  Bas  relief. 

4.  ,,  ==  Ik  >y 

A.  D.  100  to  300 

Dr.  Bird’s  Kanheri  Tope. 

„ 300  to  500 

Sarnath,  Banaras. 

6.  „ = If 

„ 500  to  700 

Dhamnar. 

/ . f9  ft 

„ 700  to  900 

Kholvi. 

Admitting  that  this  table  gives  very  nearly  the  true  dates 
of  all  the  earlier  stupas,  which  have  been  cited  as  examples 
of  each  class,  I think  it  is  impossible  to  withstand  the  - con- 
clusion that  the  Kholvi  topes  must  certainly  be  the  latest 
works  of  this  kind  that  have  yet  been  found  in  India,  although 
the  approximate  date  which  I have  assigned  to  them  may 
not  admit  of  actual  proof.* 

VIII.  SARANGPUR. 

Sarangpur  is  an  old  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kali- 
Sindh  River,  34  miles  to  the  east  south-east  of  Augar,  and 
80  miles  in  a direct  line  to  the  west  of  Bhilsa.  It  is  called 
Sarangpur  Kliohra  to  distinguish  it  from  Sarangpur  Buriya, 
which  is  more  commonly  known  as  Saharanpur.  It  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  once  possessed  180,000  houses,  of 
which  1,400  were  inhabited  by  the  Hindu  tribe  of  Mor. 
At  present  it  possesses  rather  more  than  2,000  houses,  of 
which  less  than  one-half  are  inhabited  by  Musalmans.  The 
whole  population  may  be  about  12,000,  of  whom  7,000  are 
Hindus.  There  are  no  Hindu  remains,  except  old  coins  of 
a very  ancient  date  wdiich  are  found  in  great  numbers  after 
the  seasonal  rains.  The  oldest  are  the  well  known  square 
punch-marked  pieces  of  silver  and  copper,  which  may  date 
as  high  as  from  1,000  to  500  B.  C.  Next  to  these  are  the 
numerous  cast  coins  without  inscriptions,  especially  those  of 

* On  examining  the  sculptured  representations  of  topes  from  Amaravati,  I find  that  the 
average  height  of  the  older  examples  is  1 i diameter,  while  that  of  the  later  examples 
averages  1 3 diameter.  Applying  to  them  the  test  suggested  above,  the  approximate  age  of 
the  great  Amaravati  tope  will  fall  between  A.  D.  100  and  300,  and  that  of  the  later  sculp- 
tures between  A.  D.  500  and  700.  This  date  of  the  great  tope  is  corroborated  by  the 
characters  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are  similar  to  those  in  the  western  caves. 
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the  oldest  TJjain  types.  The  annual  discovery  of  these  coins 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  place  must  have  been  occupied 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Its 
name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Muham- 
madan kings  of  Malwa,  hut  there  are  no  remains  now 
existing  that  are  attributed  to  this  period.  The  earliest 
building  is  a small  tomb,  which  is  said  to  be  the  last  resting 
place  of  Baz  Bahadur  and  Rupmati.  But  the  attribution  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  as  there  is  said  to  be  another  tomb  at 
Mandu,  which  is  also  named  after  these  famous  lovers. 

Sarangpur  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Rupmati, 
the  end  of  whose  career  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Cleopatra,  hut  her  history  is  more  romantic  as  well  as  much 
more  moral.  She  was  the  beautiful  Hindu  wife  of  Baz  Ba- 
hadur, a gallant  young  Prince,  who  was  the  last  Muham- 
madan ruler  of  Malwa.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
while  she  was  gifted  with  more  than  a common  share  of  the 
poet’s  power.  Her  songs  are  still  sung  all  over  Malwa,  but 
I have  never  been  able  to  find  any  written  collection  of  them. 
I have,  however,  obtained  a few  from  the  recital  of  musicians. 
They  are  all  composed  in  the  Malwa  dialect  of  Hindi,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example,  as  Avell  as  a favourable 
specimen  of  the  pleasing  and  natural  style  of  Rupmati’s 
verse.  It  is  entitled  Baz  Bliup-kaly&n , that  is,  the  “ song 
of  royal  happiness  or  love  — 

Aur  dhanjorta  hai,  ri  mere! 

To  dhan  pyare  ki  pritd punji : 

Ane  kajatan  kar  rakho  man  men , 

Ju  part  it  taro  deka  Tiun: 

Triya  ka  na  Iclye  drishta , 

Apne  kar  rdkhogi  kunji : 

Tin  din  barhe  sawayo, 

Turin  ghat  an  eko  gunji  : 

Baz  Bahadur  ki  saneh  upar, 

Nichhd  charkarungi  ji  aur  dhan. 

In  the  following  version  I have  endeavoured  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  original,  but  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  in  translating  into  another 
language,  which  is  so  widely  different  as  English  : — 

Friend  ! let  others  boast  their  treasure, 

Mine’s  a stock  of  true  love’s  pleasure; 

Safely  cared  for  every  part, 

’Neath  that  trusty  lock,  ray  heart ; 
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Safe  from  other  women’s  peeping-, 

For  the  key’s  in  mine  own  keeping ; 

Day  by  day  it  grows  a little, 

Never  loses  e'en  a tittle ; 

But  through  life  will  ever  go, 

With  Baz  Bahadur,  weal  or  woe. 

For  seven  years  this  loving  pair  continued  in  the  en- 
joyment of  uninterrupted  happiness.  The  day  was  devoted 
to  hawking,  and  the  night  to  music.  But  this  dream  of  joy 
was  rudely  disturbed  hy  the  ambition  or  cupidtiy  of  Akbar, 
who,  in  A.  H.  968,  or  A.  D.  1560,  suddenly  sent  a large 
force,  under  the  command  of  Adam  Khan  Atka,  to  occupy 
Malwa,  and  add  it  once  more  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kings  of 
Delhi.  Baz  Bahadur  hastily  collected  his  troops  in  front  of 
Sarangpur,  and  advanced  to  oppose  the  enemy,  but  his 
soldiers  deserting  him,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  Adam 
Khan  to  occupy  Sarangpur.  Of  Kupmati’s  fate  there  are 
several  different  accounts,  but  they  all  agree  in  the  main 
fact  that  she  put  an  end  to  herself  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Adam  Khan.  According  to  Ferishta,  Adam  Khan 
retained  the  treasure,  the  royal  ensigns,  aud  the  ladies  of 
Baz  Bahadur’s  harem,  sending  only  a few  elephants  to 
Akbar.*  Ferishta  makes  no  mention  of  Bupmati,  but  the 
detention  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  which  he  admits, 
affords  the  most  ample  corroboration  of  the  cause  of  her 
death,  whether  we  follow  the  relations  of  other  historians 
or  the  common  traditions  of  the  people.  Elphinstone,  on  the 
authority  of  Khafi  Khan,  gives  in  a note  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  circumstances  that  followed  Baz  Bahadur’s 
defeat : — “ An  affecting  incident  occurred  on  this  occasion  : 
Baz  Bahadur  had  a Hindu  mistress,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  ever  seen  in  India.  She 
was  accomplished  as  she  was  fair,  and  was  celebrated  for  her 
verses  in  the  Hindi  language.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Adam  Khan  on  the  flight  of  Baz  Bahadur,  and  finding 
herself  unable  to  resist  his  importunities  and  threatened 
violence,  she  appointed  an  hour  to  receive  him,  put  on  her 
most  splendid  dress,  on  which  she  sprinkled  the  richest 
perfumes,  and  lay  down  on  her  couch  with  her  mantle 
drawn  over  her  face.  Her  attendants  thought  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep,  but,  on  endeavouring  to  wake  her  on  the 
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approach  of  the  Khan,  they  found  she  had  taken  poison  and 
was  already  dead.”* 

This  narrative  of  Khali  Khan  agrees  so  closely  with  an 
anonymous  account  in  my  possession,  that  I should  strongly 
suspect  my  manuscript  to  he  only  an  extract  from  Khafi 
Khan,  were  it  not  for  Elphinstone’s  silence  regarding  the 
immolation  of  many  of  the  women  by  Baz  Bahadur’s  orders, 
which  is  given  very  circumstantially  in  my  manuscript.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account  the  women  of  the  harem  were  placed 
by  Baz  Bahadur  in  the  city  of  Sarangpur  with  orders  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death  in  case  of  his  defeat.  Accord- 
ingly, after  the  action,  a party  of  soldiers  entered  the  female 
apartments  with  drawn  swords  and  stabbed  Bupmati  and 
the  other  women.  This  was  reported  to  Adam  Khan,  who, 
distrusting  the  story,  sent  his  own  servants  to  examine  the 
bodies.  Bupmati,  who  Avas  found  to  be  still  alive,  permitted 
her  wounds  to  be  dressed  on  receiving  a promise  that  she 
should  be  sent  back  to  Baz  Bahadur.  But  finding  on  her 
recovery  that  Adam  Khan’s  real  intention  was  to  keep  her 
for  himself,  she  feigned  compliance  with  his  wishes.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  related  almost  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  told  by  Elpliinstone. 

In  a second  manuscript  in  my  possession,  the  death 
of  Bupmati  is  attributed  to  the  dagger  and  not  to  poison. 
In  the  days  of  her  early  love  she  had  composed  a song 
expressing  her  grief  on  the  absence  of  Baz  Bahadur  as 
follows : — 


Bdpi  prdn  rahat  ghat , 

Bhitar  kiyo  clidhat  sukhraj  : 
llupmati  pig  a hamsi  dukhiya, 

Kahdn  gaya  pigd  Bahadur  Baz. 

The  helpless  soul,  chained  to  the  body, 

Longs  for  its  tinal  home  ; 

And  sad  Rupmati  cries  “Ah  whither 
Doth  Baz  Bahadur  roam  1” 

On  discovering  Adam  Khan’s  intentions  she  is  said  to 
have  stabbed  herself  while  repeating  the  above  verse,  with 
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a slight  extempore  alteration  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered 
circumstances, — 

Turn  binjivra  raliat  liai, 

Mdngat  liai  snkhraj. 

Rnpmati  dukhiya  bhay, 

Rina  Bahadur  Baz. 

Reft  of  her  love,  my  eager  soul 
Longs  for  its  lost  repose, 

And  thus  Rupmati  ends  her  grief 
For  Baz  Bahadur’s  loss. 

Although  this  verse  is  very  well  known,  it  is  seldom  that 
two  persons  can  he  found  to  repeat  it  exactly  alike.  I have 
given  the  version  of  my  second  manuscript  which  was 
obtained  at  Indor. 

After  the  death  of  Rupmati,  Baz  Bahadur  fled  to  the 
hills  of  Gondwdna,  where  he  managed  to  maintain  himself  for 
ten  years.  There,  says  Eerishta,  “ he  sometimes  lived  in  the 
luxuries  of  a court,  and  at  others  submitted  to  the  privations 
of  a camp.”  At  last,  tired  of  this  precarious  existence,  he 
proceeded  to  Delhi  and  presented  himself  before  Akbar  by 
whom  he  was  graciously  received,  and  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  2,000  cavalry.*  This  is  Eerislita’s  account;  but 
according  to  Abdul  Eazl  his  rank  was  only  that  of  a viansub - 
ddr,  or  commander  of  one  thousand.!  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  been  promoted  to  the  higher 
grade  before  his  death.  I possess  a few  copper  coins  of  Bdz 
Bahadur , which  are  of  the  usual  square  form  of  the  Malwa 
mintage.  They  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  earlier  coins,  and 
the  legends  are  therefore  generally  imperfect.  On  the  obverse 
I read  “ Us  Sultan  Bdz  Bahadur  Shah but  the  reverse  I 
cannot  make  out,  excepting  the  date,  which  on  one  coin  is 
A.  H.  965,  or  A.  D.  1558.  These  coins  are  so  rare  that  I have 
only  met  with  six  of  them  during  a period  of  30  years,  in 
which  I have  three  times  visited  Sarangpur  itself  as  well  as 
the  country  around  it. 


IX.  MHAU  MAIDAN. 

The  historian  of  the  Rajputs,  on  his  way  towards 
Gagron,  mentions  that  “ the  yet  more  ancient  Mhow,  the 
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first  capital  of  the  Khichis,  was  pointed  out  five  Jcos  to  the 
eastward.”*  Stimulated  by  this  meagre  notice,  I made 
enquiries  about  the  place  when  I was  at  Jhalra  Patan.  I 
found  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  people,  who  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  its  former  extent,  and  of  the  number  and 
size  of  its  ancient  buildings.  Mhau  is  situated  about  8 miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Gagron,  and  10  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Jhalra  Patan.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  TJjliar 
Nala,  at  the  foot  of  a low  range  of  hills,  which  is  called  the 
Kdla  Pcihdr , or  “ black  hill,”  on  account  of  the  dark  colour 
of  its  rocks.  This  position  was  apparently  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  defence,  as  it  is  particularly  difficult  of  access  on  all 
sides.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is  protected  by  two  large 
rivers,  the  Neicaj  and  the  Kali- Sinclh , and  to  the  north  and 
south  by  several  ranges  of  low  precipitous  hills,  I approached 
the  place  from  the  south  by  the  bed  of  the  Ujhar  River, 
which  finds  its  way  through  two  ranges  of  hills,  named 
Kara  Pahar  and  Khola  Pcihdr,  or  the  “ green  hill,”  and  the 
“ white  hill,”  by  narrow  gaps,  which  small  bodies  of  reso- 
lute men  could  easily  defend  against  a large  force.  Prom 
the  pass  in  the  white  hill  the  road  proceeds  for  upwards  of 
another  mile  along  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the 
Kdla  Pahdr,  or  “ black  hill,”  where  it  leaves  the  stream  and 
crosses  the  hill  by  a rough  and  narrow  path  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town.  Judging  from  its  position,  and  the  modern 
appearance  of  its  buildings,  I conclude  that  Mhau  must  have 
been  chosen  on  account  of  its  defensive  position  shortly  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Muhammadans,  about  which  time 
also  the  ancient  city  of  Chandravati  would  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  ruin.  I think  it  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
Mhau  may  have  immediately  succeeded  to  Chandravati  as 
the  capital  of  all  the  country  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Kali 
Sindh,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 

At  the  present  day  Mhau  is  only  a large  village  contain- 
ing about  200  houses,  and  from  1,000  to  1,200  inhabitants. 
The  still  existing  remains  of  the  old  city  extend  for  a quarter 
of  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  north  to  south.  On  the  west  there  is  a large 
ruined  palace,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Chohan  hero,  Prithi 
Raj ; but  this  assignment  is  most  completely  refuted  by  its 
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cuspecl  Muhammadan  arches,  and  by  a Nagari  inscription  over 
the  entrauce  which  gives  the  date  of  S.  17G8,  or  A.  D.  1711. 
To  the  east  there  is  an  old  haoli,  with  a broken  pillar  and 
some  fragments  of  sculpture,  but  these  are  so  small  and  so 
few  that  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  have  been  brought 
from  Chandravati.  The  only  interesting  portions  of  Mhau 
are  the  desolate  streets  running  between  rows  of  stone  walls 
and  roofless  houses,  the  whole  overgrown  with  a dense  jangal 
of  wild  custard  apple  and  other  trees.  I found  no  one  who 
could  give  me  any  information  about  either  the  cause  or  the 
period  of  its  desertion ; but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  modern 
appearance  of  the  walls,  and  from  the  date  of  A.  D.  1711, 
which  is  inscribed  over  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  I think 
that  the  final  desertion  of  Mhau  was  most  probably  caused 
by  the  predatory  Mahrattas  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  name  of  Mhau  is  always  coupled  with  that  of 
Maidan,  which  the  people  say  was  added  long  ago  on  account 
of  some  great  battle  having  been  fought  there.  But  there 
are  so  many  places  of  this  name  that  it  has  always  been 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another  by  the  addition 
of  other  names  as  Mhau-  C hat r pur  and  Mliau-Tlanipur , 
both  in  Bundelkliand.  I presume,  therefore,  that  the 
present  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  called  Mhau-maiddn , 
or  “ Mhau  of  the  plain,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Mhau  in  Malwa,  wdiicli  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  Vindhya 
llange  overlooking  the  Narbada  Biver. 

X.  JHARKON,  OR  BAJRANG-GARH. 

On  the  desertion  of  Mhau  the  Kliichi  Bajas  established 
themselves  at  Jharkon,  an  old  town  six  miles  to  the  south  of 
Guna,  and  about  midway  on  the  high  road  between  Agra 
and  Ujain.  Their  palace,  however,  -was  at  Baghugarh,  10 
miles  further  to  the  south.  The  date  of  this  occupation  of 
Jharkon  is  not  exactly  known ; but  as  the  earliest  of  the 
royal  Sati  monuments,  near  the  palace  at  Baghugarh,  is 
attributed  to  Lai  Sinh,who  died  about  A.  D.  1685,  I infer 
that  the  Kliichi  Chiefs  must  have  left  Mhau  Maidan  per- 
manently about  A.  D.  1677,  or  S.  1734,  which  is  the  date 
assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Baghugarh.  As  the  Kliichi 
Chohans  have  been  barely  noticed  by  Tod,  I will  take  this 
opportunity  of  giving  a slight  sketch  of  their  history,  wdiich 
is  intimately  connected  ivith  that  of  the  Muhammadan 
kings  of  Malwa. 
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The  Khichi  Chohans  claim  tlieir  origin  from  A jay  Hao, 
who  was  one  of  the  24  sons  of  Mcinik  Hao  of  Sambliar. 
The  sixth,  or  more  probably  the  sixteenth,  descent  from  him 
was  Gaya-si,  whose  sons,  Prasanga  Pao  and  Pilpanjar,  are 
said  to  have  been  the  contemporaries  of  Prithi  Raj  of  Delhi, 
who,  in  reward  for  good  service,  gave  them  the  district  of 
Gagron  in  Malwa  containing  18,000  villages.  But  the  first 
residence  of  the  Chiefs  was  at  Khichipur  Pdtan  (now  Khilji- 
pur  in  Umatwara),  and  from  this  place  the  bards  usually 
derive  the  name  of  their  descendants  the  Khichi  Chohans. 
The  elder  brother  had  no  issue,  but  the  younger  had  a son 
named  Chur  Pal , who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Mhau 
Maiddn.  His  descendants  were  Sinh  Rao,  Batan  Sinh,  and 
Malasi.  The  last  Raja  had  three  sons,  amongst  whom  the 
country  was  divided  into  three  separate  principalities.  Jait 
Sinh,  the  eldest  son,  had  Gagron,  the  second,  Adal-ji,  had 
Amal-bado,  and  the  youngest,  named  Bilasa,  had  Ramgarh. 
As  Bilasa  had  no  issue,  his  estate  reverted  to  his  brothers,  and 
from  this  time  Khichiwara  was  divided  into  two  principali- 
ties until  the  death  of  Aclialdas,  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Jait  Sinh,  when  the  whole  of  the  district,  not  occupied  by 
the  Muhammadans,  fell  to  the  descendants  of  the  second 
son,  Adal-ji. 

In  Abul  Pazl’s  account  of  Malwa,*  it  is  stated  that 
Chait-pdl  or  Jaitpdl,  a descendant  of  Manik-Deo  Chohan,  ob« 
tained  possession  of  the  kingdom  hy  the  murder  of  Kamal- 
ud  din,  the  Muhammadan  Governor.  As  the  date  of  this 
event  is  placed  131  years  after  the  death  of  Pitliora,  or  in 
1193+  131  = 1324  A.  D.,  it  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that 
this  Jaitpdl  must  be  the  same  person  as  the  Khichi  Chief 
Jait  Sinh,  who  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  contem- 
porary of  Prithi  Raj.  Allowing  the  usual  Indian  average  of 
25  years  to  a generation,  Jait  Sinh  must  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  the  year  1193  + 100  or  1293  A.  D.  It  is 
remarkable  also  that  in  both  lists  this  Jaitpal,  or  Jait  Sinh, 
has  exactly  five  successors,  after  whom  the  kingdom  is  sub- 
dued by  the  Musalmans.  But  as  none  of  the  names  corre- 
spond, it  is  most  probable  that  this  coincidence  is  purely 
accidental.  The  five  successors  of  Jait  Sinh  are  Sawat  Sinh, 
Pvao-Kandwa,  Raja-Pipaji,  Maharaja  Dwarkanath,  and 
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Maharaja  Aclialdas.  In  the  reign  of  the  last  prince, 
Gagron  was  captured  by  the  Muhammadans  under  Ghori 
Sultan,  when  Aclialdas  retired  to  Kliichipur  Patau,  the 
original  capital  of  the  family.  He  was  afterwards  killed 
in  battle  in  Samvat  1505,  or  A.  D.  1448,  fighting  against  his 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Musalmans.  The  capture  of  Gagron 
by  Sultan  Hushang  Ghori,  of  Malwa,  is  fixed  by  Perislita  to 
the  year  A.  H.  830  or  A.  I).  1426,  which  is  sufficiently  near 
the  date  of  A.  D.  1448  assigned  for  the  death  of  Aclialdas 
to  warrant  our  acceptance  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
bardic  annals. 

The  chronology  of  these  petty  princes  of  Gagron  acquires 
a higher  importance  when  we  are  able  to  bring  it  to  hear 
on  the  general  history  of  India  in  fixing  the  date  of  the 
famous  Hindu  reformer  Ramanand.*  According  to  the 
Bliakta-Mala,  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Ramanand  was 
“ JPi/pa-ji  the  Rajput,”  or  “ Pipa,  Raja  of  Gangaraon,”  who 
is  identified  by  the  hards  with  Raja-Pipa-ji  of  Gagron.  Now, 
as  the  death  of  his  great  grand-father,  Jait  Sinh,  took  place 
about  A.  D.  1310,  and  the  accession  of  his  grandson,  Achal- 
das,  about  1410,  his  own  period  must  he  as  nearly  as  possible 
between  the  years  1360  and  1385,  which  allows  exactly  25 
years  to  each  generation. 

The  history  of  this  royal  disciple,  as  briefly  related  hy 
II.  H.  Wilson,  is  both  curious  and  interesting : “ Pipa,  the 

Rajput,  is  called  the  Raja  of  Gangaraon.  He  was  originally 
a worshipper  of  Devi,  hut  abandoned  her  service  for  that  of 
Vishnu,  and  repaired  to  Banaras  to  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Ramanand.  Having  disturbed  the  sage  at  an  incon- 
venient season,  Ramanand  angrily  wished  that  he  might  fall 
into  the  well  of  his  court-yard,  on  which  Pipa  in  the  fervour 
of  his  obedience,  attempted  to  cast  himself  into  it  to  accom- 
plish the  desire  of  the  saint.  This  act  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  hy  the  bystanders,  and  the  attempt  so  pleased 
Ramanand  that  he  immediately  admitted  the  Raja  amongst 
his  disciples.  Pipa  after  some  time  abandoned  his  earthly 
possessions  and  accompanied  by  only  one  of  his  wives,  name 
Sitd,  as  ardent  a devotee  as  himself,  adopting  a life  of  men- 
dicity, accompanied  Ramanand  and  his  disciples  to  Dwaraka. 
Here  he  plunged  into  the  sea  to  visit  the  submarine  shrine 
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of  Krishna,  and  was  affectionately  received  by  that  deity. 
After  spending  some  days  with  him,  Pipa  returned,  when 
the  fame  of  the  occurrence  spread,  and  attracted  great  crowds 
to  see  him.  Finding  them  incompatible  with  his  devotions, 
Pipa  left  Dwarka  privately.  On  the  road  some  Pathans 
carried  off  his  wife,  hut  Rama  himself  rescued  her  and  slew 
the  ravishers.”  Wilson  adds  that  the  life  of  this  vagrant 
Raja  is  narrated  at  considerable  length  in  the  Bhakta  Mala , 
but  as  it  is  made  up  of  the  most  absurd  and  silly  legends,  of 
Which  he  gives  a specimen,  it  would  appear  that  no  further 
particulars  of  his  real  history  are  known.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  name  of  his  son  and  successor 
Bwarkanath,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  his  recorded 
devotion  to  Krishna.  With  Achald&s,  the  son  of  Dwarka- 
nath,  the  line  of  the  Khichis  of  Gagron  became  extinct  in 
A.  D.  1448. 

The  younger  branch  of  the  Khichis  derives  its 
descent  from  Adal-ji,  the  brother  of  Jait  Sinh,  whose  son 
was  JDlidru-ji,  a name  which  is  still  famous  amongst  all 
divisions  of  the  Khiclii  Chohans.  In  his  time,  about 
A.  D.  1300,  the  great  Ala-ud-din  Ghori  (an  invariable 
mistake  for  Khilji)  assembled  all  the  Rajas  at  Delhi  and 
proposed  mutual  intermarriage : that  they  should  marry 
his  daughters,  and  that  his  family  should  marry  their 
daughters.  One  of  the  Sultan’s  daughters  was  taken  by 
Lakhan-Si,  or  Lakshan  Sinh,  Sisodiya  of  Chitor,  another  by 
Virama  Deva,  the  Sonigara  Chief  of  Jhalor,  and  others  by 
other  Rajas  (aur  Baja  su  hulem  kardya).  The  Sultan  then 
said,  “ now  give  me  your  daughters  in  marriage,”  when  all 
agreed,  excepting  only  Raja  Dharu-ji,  who  was  immediately 
attacked  by  the  Muhammadan  troops.  Here  the  bard  warms 
with  his  subject  and  declares — 

Jin  ka  duha  raya  agan  kar  ris, 

Dhiha  agal  Dharwa,  te  maryo  mangis. 

As  smoke  betrays  the  fire  beneath. 

So  Dharids  presence  signals  death. 

But  in  spite  of  his  valour,  the  Raja  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  more  powerful  Pathan,  from  whom  he  received  a sanad, 
or  title  deed,  establishing  him  as  the  tributary  chief  of  22 
districts  in  Khichiwara.  Dh&ru-ji  had  12  sons,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  named  Arh-si , succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  while 
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the  others  received  estates  within  the  boundaries  of  Khichi- 
wara,  which  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  embraced  Sarangpur 
and  Sujalpur  to  the  south,  and  Bhilsa  to  the  east.  A similar 
enlarged  dominion  is  also  claimed  by  the  bards’  statement 
that  Arli-si  reigned  over  sixty  lakhs  of  Hindus  and  eighteen 
lakhs  of  Musalmans,  or  altogether  7,800,000  subjects,  who 
were  under  the  immediate  rule  of  84  petty  chiefs. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  seven  succeeding  generations 
nothing  whatever  is  related,  but  the  eighth  successor,  named 
Narain  Das , is  stated  to  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Emperor  Humayun,  for  which  he  was  made  a mansubddr  or 
commander  of  5,000  men.  His  son,  named  Sdlivdhan, 
having  acquired  the  favour  of  Akbar,  received  the  fort  of 
Asir.  He  was  followed  by  Dip  Sah  and  Garib  Das : the 
latter  is  said  to  have  acquired  Multan  for  Sliahjahan,  for 
which  he  received  12  additional  districts  in  jaghir.  As  these 
districts  form  the  principal  possessions  of  the  ruling  family 
at  the  present  day,  a list  of  them  will  be  interesting  to  show 
at  how  late  a period  their  territory  was  acquired : 


1. 

Kanao,  or  Bala-Bhet,  west  of  Guna. 

2. 

Guna,  near  Jharkon,  and  Ragliugarh. 

3. 

Bambhori,  16  miles  to  north-west  of  Guna. 

4. 

Arun,  14  miles  to  east  of  Ragliugarh. 

5. 

Jhajun. 

6. 

Jharkon,  now  Bajrang-garh. 

7. 

Magana,  to  north  of  Guna. 

8. 

Sadora,  20  miles  to  east  of  Guna. 

9. 

Gugor,  or  P&rbati  River,  to  west  of  Guna. 

10. 

Chhabddo. 

Jl. 

Kumraj,  to  west  of  Ragliugarh. 

12. 

Chachuda,  20  miles  to  south-west  of  Ragliugarh. 

Garib  Das  left  two  sons,  from  whom  are  descended  all 
the  present  chiefs  of  the  Khichi  Chohans.  The  elder, 
named  Lalji,  founded  Ragliugarh  in  S.  1734,  or  A.  D.  1677. 
He  was  in  great  favor  with  Aurangzib,  who  continued  to 
him  the  jaghir  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father  hy 
Sliahjahan,  and  which  thus  became  a permanent  part  of  the 
family  domains.  Ldlji  left  three  sons,  Dhirat,  Sujan,  and 
Kesri , of  whom  the  eldest  succeeded  to  the  cliiefship,  while 
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the  others  obtained  estates  at  Ramnagar  and  Garha,  which 
their  descendants  now  hold.  Dhirat  had  two  sons,,  named 
Gaj-Sinh  and  Vikramdditya.  The  elder  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  hut  being  mixed  up  with  the  troubles  that  followed 
the  death  of  Aurangzib,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
country  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother.  As  Gaj-Sinh 
sought  refuge  with  Rana  San  gram  Sinh  of  Udaypur,  who 
reigned  from  A.  D.  1715  to  1733,  his  own  reign  may  be 
assigned  with  some  certainty  to  the  period  between  1710  and 
1720.  Vikramaditya  left  two  sons,  Balbhadra  and  JBndh- 
Sinh,  of  whom  the  former  succeeded  to  the  chiefship,  -while 
the  latter  obtained  an  estate  at  Isagarh,  which  is  still  held 
by  his  descendants.  Balbhadra  was  followed  by  his  son 
Balwant  Sinh,  and  his  grandson  Jaya  Sinh.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  which  lasted  from  about  A.  D.  1790  to 
1818,  the  territories  of  the  Kichi  Chief  were  repeatedly  in- 
vaded by  the  Mahratta  troops.  Numerous  fights,  which  are 
popularly  estimated  at  52,  took  place  between  the  Khichis 
and  Mahrattas  but  without  any  decisive  result,  until  General 
Baptiste  took  the  command  in  1816  with  18  regiments  of 
foot,  5,000  horse,  and  a large  park  of  artillery.  The  town  of 
Jharkon,  or  Jaynagar,  and  the  citadel  of  Bajrang-garh  were 
at  once  occupied  by  Baptiste,  who  then  pushed  on  and  in- 
vested the  Raja  in  his  stronghold  of  Raghugarh.  The  chief 
held  out  for  some  time  with  considerable  gallantry,  but,  des- 
pairing of  success,  he  escaped  from  the  place  at  night  and 
took  refuge  in  the  jungles  of  Sopur.  Raghugarh  was  then 
occupied  by  Baptiste,  and  the  whole  district  appeared  to  be 
subdued  by  the  death  of  Jaya  Sinh  in  1816.  But  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  Khichis  again  broke  out  under  Dhokal  Sinh, 
the  son  of  the  last  Raja,  and  the  country  was  only  finally 
pacified  by  the  interference  of  the  British  authorities  in 
S.  1877,  or  A.  D.  1820,  when  the  Raja  obtained  a grant  of  the 
two  districts  of  Raghugarh  and  Balabhet,  yielding  an  annual 
income  of  Rs.  55,000,  as  a feudatory  of  the  Marhatta  ruler 
of  Gwalior.. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Khicliiwara  was  originally 
confined  to  the  hilly  country  lying  between  Gagor  on  the 
north,  Sarangpur  on  the  south,  Jhalra  Patan  on  the  west, 
and  Kumraj  on  the  east,  of  which  Khichipur  Patan  occu- 
pied as  nearly  as  possible  a centrical  position.  By  the 
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encroachments  of  the  Muhammadan  Pathans,  the  Khichis  were 
gradually  deprived  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
Sarangpur  and  Gagron,  and  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  north-east  districts  of  Mhau  Maidan,  Gugor,  and 
Kumraj.  But  with  the  accession  of  the  Mogals,  the  domains 
of  the  Khichis  were  largely  extended  on  the  east  by  the 
grant  of  the  two  districts  of  Jharkon  and  Bahadurgarh, 
the  former  lying  to  the  west,  and  the  latter  to  the  east  of  the 
Sindh  Biver.  These  two  districts  originally  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  province  of  Ahirwara,  which  extended 
from  Ranod  on  the  Ahirpat  River,  to  Sironj  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Parbati  River  on  the  west,  to  the  Betwa  on  the 
east.  Within  these  limits  the  Ahirs  still  form  the  mass  of 
the  population,  and  the  land  is  chiefly  held  by  Ahir  zamin- 
dars.  During  Jay  Sinh’s  long  war  with  the  Mahrattas  the 
Ahirs  asserted  their  independence,  and  were  not  subdued 
until  Baptiste  was  sent  against  them.  Conciliatory  measures 
were  tried  in  vain,  and  their  pacification  was  at  last  effected 
by  the  establishment  of  a military  cantonment  at  Baha- 
durgarh, which  is  now  known  by  its  new  name  of  Isagarh, 
which  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Christian  General. 

I null  close  this  account  of  the  Khichi  Chohans  with  a 
compendious  genealogical  table,  showing  the  approximate 
dates  of  the  more  prominent  chiefs  whose  history  has 
alr'eady  been  recorded,  and  tracing  the  descent  of  the  four 
principal  families  of  the  present  day  from  Manik  Rao,  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  the  Cholian 
race : 


Samvat. 

A.  D. 

741 

684 

Manik  Rao , of  Sambhar. 

• • • 

720 

Ajaya  Pala,  one  of  his  24  sons. 

. • 

... 

(5  or  15  Princes.) 

• . • 

• • • 

Gaya  Sinha,  of  Khichipur  Patan. 

• • • 

1170 

Prasanga  Rao  and  Pilpanjar. 

1251 

1194 

Chur-Pal,  son  of  Pilpanjar. 

1266 

1209 

Sinha  Rao. 

• • • 

1235 

Ratna  Sinha. 

... 

1260 

Mala  Si,  or  Mala  Sinha,  had  two  sons, 
who  founded  the  separate  families  of 
Gagron  and  Gugor. 
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A.  D 

1280 

1300 

1335 

1360 

1385 

1410 

1426 

1448 


GAGRON. 

■I ait  Sink. 

Sawat  Sink. 

Rao  Kandwa. 

Raja  Pipa-ji,  disciple  of 
Ramanand. 

Maharaja  Dw&rkanatk. 
Maharaja  Achal  Das. 
Gargon  taken  by  Husbang. 
Death  of  Achal  Das. 


A.  D.  GUGOR. 

1280  Adalji. 

1300  Dkaru-ji,  cot.  of  Ala-ud-din. 
1340  Ark-si. 

1365  Satab-ji. 

1390  Hema-ji. 

1415  Asel-ji. 

1440  Rang  a Malla. 

1465  Rohitas. 

1490  Durga  Das. 

1515  Hamir  Sen. 

1540  Bar  ay  an  Das , cot.  of 
Humayun. 

1565  Salivakan,  cot.  of  Akbar. 
1590  Dip  Salt,  cot.  of  Jahangir. 
1620  Garib  Das,  cot.  of  Shah 
Jahan. 

1660  Lai  Sink  founded  Raorhug’arh. 


1685  Dhirat  or  Dkiraj  Sujdn  S Kesari 

1720  Gaj  Sink  and  Vikramaditya  Madan  S Dasani 

1752  Balbkadra  Devi  S Parmeswar. 

1784  (resigned  6 years)  Dalwant 

Sinli  Gulab  S Juwabir 

1786  Jay  a Sinka  Vairi  Sal  Baktawar 

1818  Ajit  Sing  1822  Durjan  Sal  2 sons 

in  in  in 

Ragkugark  Bamnagar  Garka 


The  name  of  the  Khichi  tribe  is  popularly  derived  from 
the  well  known  dish  called  khichri , — a mixture  of  yellow 
pulse  and  white  rice, — because  one  of  their  ancestors  was 
directed  by  the  goddess  Devi  where  to  find  a large  treasure 
of  mixed  gold  and  silver  pieces.  Since  that  time  the  whole 
tribe  is  said  to  have  abstained  from  eating  khichri.  I think 
it  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the  district  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  muddy  black  soil,  khichar  or  khicli, 
so  that  Khicliiwara  would  signify  “ mud-land.”  This  ety- 
mology is  supported  by  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict of  Haravati , or  “ green  land,”  from  which  the  Hara 
Chohans  may  have  taken  their  name. 


XI.  MAYANA,  OR  MAYAPURA. 

Maijana  is  a smaller  town  on  the  high  road  from  Agra 
to  Indor,  about  midway  between  Kulharas  and  Raghugarh. 
It  has  a brick  fort  with  four  round  towers  at  the  corners, 
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and  four  square  towers  between  them.  It  could  once  boast 
of  a carved  stone  temple,  but  this  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
only  existing  antiquity  is  a stone  baori,  or  well,  with  a flight 
of  steps  on  one  side  leading  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  This 
is  known  as  the  Sena-Baori,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  called 
after  the  name  of  its  builder,  Vikrama  Sena.  But  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  wall  of  the  baori,  which  is  dated  in  Samvat  1551 
and  Sake  1416,  or  A.  D.  1494,  attributes  the  building  to  Baja 
LaJcslimana  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Gayas-ud-dm,  and 
under  the  governorship  of  Shir  Khan : the  former  is 
the  well-known  King  of  Malwa,  and  the  latter  was  the 
Governor  of  Chanderi.  The  town  is  called  both  Mdydpura  and 
May  ana  in  the  inscription.  From  the  numerous  fragments 
of  statues  lying  about,  the  well  would  appear  to  have  been 
built  with  the  materials  of  the  great  stone  temple  mentioned 
above.  I recognized  a four-armed  figure  of  Yislinu  with  the 
shell  and  lotus,  a six-armed  figure  of  Siva  with  the  usual 
braided  hair,  and  a small  figure  of  Ganesa.  I found  also  in 
the  steps  of  the  baori  a broken  inscription  dated  in  S.  1297, 
or  A.  D.  1240,  which  probably  recorded  the  visit  of  some 
pilgrim  to  the  old  temple.  But  the  most  numerous  remains 
at  Mayftna  are  the  Sati  pillars,  bearing  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Malwa.  The  oldest  is  dated 
in  Samvat  1529  and  Sake  i394  (or  A.  D.  1472)  in  the  reign 
of  Mahdroj adhiraj a Sri  Sultdn  Gaydsudina.  A second  is 
dated  in  S.  1561,  or  A.  D.  1504,  in  the  reign  of  Maharaja- 
dliiraja  Sri  Sultdn  Nas-ir  Sdlii  bin  Gay  as  Sahi,  or  Nasir  Shah, 
son  of  Gliias  Shah,  whose  sway  is  said  to  extend  from  the 
fort  of  Mandogarh  to  the  fort  of  Chanderi.  A third  is  dated 
two  years  later.  In  these  records  we  have  the  most  unequi- 
vocal and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  extended  sway  of  the 
Muhammadan  Kings  of  Malwa.  These  inscriptions  are 
found  on  the  rude  cenotaphs  of  the  peasantry,  set  up  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  women  who  had  become  Satis, 
and  the  mention  of  their  rulers’  names  is  a mere  matter  of 
formal  respect,  which  proves  the  permanent  occupation  of 
this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Musalmans  of  Malwa. 

XII.  KULHARAS. 

Kulharas  is  a small  town  on  the  high  road  from  Gwalior 
to  Indor,  and  about  midway  between  Sipri  and  Mayana.  It 
is  about  half  a mile  in  length  by  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  a rude  wall  of  rough  stones 
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set  in  mud  mortar.  Outside  the  town,  both  to  the  east  and 
west,  there  are  large  groves  of  fine  old  tamarind  trees,  with 
numerous  wells  and  baoris,  and  the  usual  Sati  monuments, 
around  which  the  people  have  grouped  all  the  fragments  of 
sculpture  collected  from  their  ruined  temples.  These  magni- 
ficent old  tamarind  trees  attracted  the  notice  of  our  English 
travellers  no  less  than  250  years  ago,  when  Wm.  Einch,  on 
his  way  from  Surat  to  Agra,  halted  at  “ Qualeres,”  which  he 
describes  as  “ a small  pretty  town  encompassed  with  tama- 
rind and  mango  trees.”  At  the  present  day  Kulharas  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Sati  monuments,  of 
which  several  are  of  historical  importance.  The  oldest  and 
most  interesting  of  these  monuments  is  a tall  pillar,  18  feet 
in  height,  called  Magar-dhaj . The  inscription  in  three  lines 
records  that  “ on  Friday  the  11th  of  the  Waning  Moon  of 
Ashadh,  in  the  Samvat  year  1348  (or  A.  I).  1291),  in  the 
town  of  Kulh&ras,  during  the  reign  of  (name  illegible),  son  of 
Chdhada  Deva , the  wife  of  Dhau,  Brahman  of  Verigram, 
named  Aryaka  Devi,  because  a Sati.”  As  Chdhada  Deva  is 
mentioned  by  Ferishta  as  the  Baja  of  Narwar  in  A.  D.  1251, 
the  present  record  serves  to  show  that  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Kulharas  must  have  belonged  to  his  territory.  This 
subject  will  be  referred  to  again  in  my  account  of  the  Rajas 
of  War  war. 

A second  monument,  bearing  the  name  of  Maharaja - 
dhirdja  Sri  Sultdn  Ndsir  Sdhi  shows  that  the  dominions  of 
the  Muhammadan  King  of  Malwa  must  have  extended  as 
far  as  Kulharas  on  the  north.  Two  other  monuments  dated 
in  Sake  1702  and  1706,  or  A.  D.  1645  and  1649,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Vikramaditya,  proclaim  a further  change  of  rulers 
when  the  district  about  Narwar  had  been  granted  by  the 
Mogal  Emperors  of  Delhi  to  a younger  branch  of  the 
Kachhwahas  of  Jaypur,  with  whom  they  had  intermarried. 
A fifth  monument  dated  in  Sake  1715,  or  A.  D.  1658,  during 
the  reign  of  Amar  Sinh  shows  that  the  Narwar  district  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family. 

XIII.  RANOD,  OR  NAROD. 

Ranod,  or  Narod  as  it  is  usually  called  by  the  peasan- 
try, is  an  old  decayed  town  of  some  size  about  half  way 
between  Jh&nsi  and  Guna,  and  just  40  miles  due  south  of 
Narwar.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Airavati  or 
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Ahirpat  Nala,  a small  running  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Sindh  River  above  Narwar.  In  former  days  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  a place  of  some  consequence,  as  it  can  still 
boast  of  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  remains  of  consi- 
derable interest.  The  town  also  is  still  surrounded  by  mag- 
nificent groves  of  old  tamarind,  mango,  and  other  trees,  and 
altogether  Ranod  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

The  most  remarkable  building  is  an  old  Hindu  palace, 
two  storeys  in  height,  which  is  built  entirely  of  huge  blocks 
of  sand-stone  without  any  mortar.  It  is  called  Kokai-mahal, 
or  simply  Kokai , the  meaning  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
main  building  is  48  feet  long,  34  feet  broad,  and  21  feet 
high.  The  two  storeys,  which  are  exactly  similar  in  their 
arrangement,  consist  of  a long  front  verandah  supported  on 
four  stout  pillars,  with  a suite  of  three  narrow  rooms  in 
one  line  at  the  back,  which  are  dimly  lighted  by  small  stone- 
barred  windows.  Access  to  the  upper-story,  as  well  as  to 
the  roof,  is  obtained  by  a staircase  in  a square  tower  at  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  building.  The  verandah  of  the  upper- 
storey  has  a stone  railing,  3^  feet  in  height,  between  the 
pillars,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the 
inmates  from  falling,  and  of  screening  them  from  the  gaze  of 
the  people  outside.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  this  build- 
ing is  the  roof,  which  is  formed  of  enormous  slabs  of  sand- 
stone, all  of  them  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  many  of  them  12 
feet  square.  The  whole  of  these  slabs  are  formed  with  raised 
edges  which  touch  each  other,  and  the  joints  are  covered 
by  long  flat  stones,  1^  foot  broad,  after  the  manner  of  the 
sloping  marble  roofs  of  the  Greeks.  The  bold  projecting 
eaves  are  wrought  into  curved  ridges  and  hollows  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  present  exactly  the  same  appearance  as 
corrugated-iron.  In  the  back  wall  of  the  building  there  are 
numerous  small  openings  near  the  top  to  give  light  and  air 
to  the  upper-storey.  The  battlements  are  made  of  single 
semi-circular  stones,  which  form  a massive  and  appropriate 
finish  to  this  singularly  solid  building.* 

In  front  of  the  palace  there  is  an  open  cloister,  123  feet 
long  with  a suite  of  rooms  at  each  end,  which  together  form 
three  sides  of  a court-yard.  The  roofs  of  these  cloisters  are 


* See  Plate  LXXXVI.  for  a front  view  of  this  remarkable  building. 
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formed  of  large  slabs,  which  are  arranged  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner like  two  broad  steps  on  each  side,  with  a row  of  large 
slabs  crowning  the  whole.  Beneath  each  line  of  steps  there 
are  numerous  small  openings  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air.  Altogether  the  arrangement  of  these  roofs  is  very  in- 
genious and  effective.  Outside  the  court-yard,  at  a distance 
of  45  feet,  there  is  a deep  square  tank  with  steps  leading 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  close  by  there  is  a second  tank. 
These  are  known  by  the  names  of  Ghdsi  Tdl  and  Bhan- 
ki-Baori. 

In  the  left  end  wall  of  the  lower  verandah  there  is  a long 
Sanskrit  inscription,  7 feet  4 inches  in  height,  and  3 feet  2 
inches  in  breadth,  which  is  evidently  intended  to  give  the 
whole  history  of  this  curious  suite  of  buildings.  But  un- 
fortunately, as  the  only  rendering  of  this  record  that  has  yet 
been  made  public  is  declared  by  Babu  Rajendra  Lai  to  be 
“incorrect”  both  in  the  reading  and  in  the  translation,  I am 
unable  to  do  more  than  offer  a very  meagre  account  of  its 
contents,  There  is  no  date,  but  as  the  characters  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  Kutila  inscription  of  Devval,  the  Ranod 
inscription  may  be  assigned  approximately  to  the  same  period 
of  A.  1).  1000,  or  perhaps  a little  earlier.  The  greater  part 
of  the  record  is  taken  up  with  the  most  fulsome  praises  of 
Raja  Somesa  or  Somesivca'a,  who  re-peopled  the  deserted 
city  of  Mdyapura,  where  he  built  a lofty  palace  for  his  own 
residence,  which  was  surrounded  with  reservoirs  of  pure  water. 
Someswara,  as  bis  name  imports,  was  a zealous  worshipper 
of  Siva,  but  there  is  apparently  nothing  in  this  long  record 
from  which  we  may  discover  the  name  of  the  king’s  tribe. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Narwar  I should  infer  that  Ranod  must 
always  have  belonged  to  the  Rajas  of  that  great  fortress, 
and  consequently  that  the  builder  of  the  Ranod  palace 
should  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  Kaclihwalia  princes  of 
Narwar.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  possess  no  authentic 
list  of  these  princes,  so  that  our  researches  are  limited  to 
the  few  names  which  have  been  preserved  in  ancient  inscrip- 
tions. From  one  of  these  we  learn  that  Gagana  Sinha, 
Sarada-Sinha,  and  Vira-Sinha,  ruled  over  Narwar  for  three 
generations,  from  about  A.  D.  1050  to  1125 A As  these 
princes  are  specially  noted  as  belonging  to  the  Kachclicipa- 
ghdta,  or  Kachliivaha,  race,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that 

* Professor  Fitzedward  Hall  in  Journal  of  America  Oriental  Society. 
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their  predecessors  were  of  a different  race.  But  this  infer- 
ence, however  propable,  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  certain, 
as  all  the  later  inscriptions  of  the  Princes  of  Mahoba  begin 
the  Chandel  genealogy  with  Raja  Dhanga,  and  not  with 
Chandra,  who  is  recorded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race  in 
Dhanga’s  own  inscriptions.  We  know,  indeed,  from  one  of 
my  Gwalior  inscriptions  that  the  Kachlmahas,  under  Raja 
Vajra-Dama,  were  in  possession  of  the  Gwalior  territory 
as  early  as  S.  1034,  or  A.  D.  977  ; and  as  the  Kachhwahas 
of  Gwalior  are  universally  admitted  to  have  been  masters 
of  Narwar  also,  we  may  conclude  with  much  probability 
that  Raja  Somesa  of  the  Ranod  inscription  must  have  been 
anterior  to  Vajra-Dama ; I would  therefore  fix  his  date  ap- 
proximately to  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century,  wThich  is 
in  full  accord  wdth  the  period  already  assigned  to  him  from 
the  style  of  characters  used  in  his  inscriptions. 

On  the  side  of  the  road  between  the  palace  and  the  town 
I found  a short  pillar,  which  was  shaped  like  an  ordinary 
lingarn,  but  with  a pair  of  feet  sculptured  on  the  flat  top.  It 
is  called  Mahddeo-Jca-charan,  or  “ Mahadeo’s  foot-prints.” 
On  one  side  of  it  there  is  a short  inscription  with  the  date 
of  S.  1234,  or  A.  D.  1177.  Apparently  it  must  have 
belonged  to  a temple,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  any  build- 
ing in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Muhammadan  buildings  are  of  small  size  and  of 
late  date,  but  some  of  them  are  both  curious  and  interesting 
from  the  grace  and  novelty  of  their  designs.  The  Zanziri,  or 
Janjiri,  Masjid,  is  so  called  from  the  peculiar  “chain-like” 
appearance  of  its  surrounding  railing,  which  is  singularly 
graceful  in  the  flowing  outline  of  its  battlements.  The 
masjid  itself  is  a small  ordinary  building  of  the  time  of 
Aurangzib.  A second  smaller  masjid  also  attracted  my 
attention  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  a rude  Greek 
temple.  In  front  it  has  a portico  of  four  pillars  which 
support  the  pediment  of  a very  low  sloping  roof,  just  such 
as  we  may  imagine  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  common  Greek  temple.  Amongst  the  tombs  I 
observed  a Sarcophagus  in  the  novel  shape  of  a bedstead, 
writh  the  usual  round  side-rails,  and  the  four  feet  standing  out 
prominently  at  the  corners.  Such  a design  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  appropriate  for  a mediaeval  Christian  monu- 
ment, where  the  figure  of  the  dead  is  represented  lying  at  full 
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length  in  his  last  sleep  ; but  in  the  present  instance,  where 
the  bedstead  is  placed  over  the  dead,  like  a large  cover,  the 
design  appears  to  me  to  be  singularly  inappropriate. 


XIV.  NALAPURA,  OR  NARWAR. 

The  great  fortress  of  Narwar,  or  classically  Nalapura , 
is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  Raja  Nala,  a descendant  of  Kusa, 
the  son  of  Rama,  from  whom  the  bards  of  the  present  day 
derive  the  patronimic  of  Kuswaha,  which  they  erroneously 
consider  to  be  the  same  as  Kachliwaha.  In  my  account  of 
the  ancient  coinage  of  Narwar  I brought  forward  several 
strong  reasons  in  favor  of  the  indentification  of  Narwar  with 
the  great  city  of  Padmavati,  which  is  the  scene  of  Bhava- 
bhuti’s  drama  of  Malati  and  Madliava.  As  this  identification 
is  a point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Narwar,  I will  here  repeat  the  principal  heads  of  my 
argument. 

In  the  Vishnu  Purana  it  is  stated  that  “ the  nine  Nagas 
will  reign  in  Padmdvati,  Kdntipuri , and  Mathura , and  the 
Guptas  of  Magadha  along  the  Ganges  to  Prayaga.”*  This 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  Vayu  Purana,  which  how- 
ever gives  a second  dynasty  of  Nagas.  “ The  nine  Naka 
kings  will  possess  the  city  of  Champdvati,  and  the  seven 
Nakas  the  pleasant  city  of  Mathura.  Princes  of  the  Gupta 
race  will  possess  all  these  countries, — the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
to  Prayaga  and  Saketa  and  Magadha.” f Padmavati  was  at 
first  identified  by  H.  H.  Wilson  with  some  unknown  city 
in  Berar,  far  to  the  south  of  the  Narbada,  and  afterwards 
with  Bhagulpur  on  the  Ganges ; % but  the  mention  of 
Mathura  utterly  precludes  the  possibility  of  either  of  those 
places  having  belonged  to  the  Nagas.  Both  K&ntipuri  and 
Padmavati  should  no  doubt  be  looked  for  within  some  mo- 
derate distance  of  Mathura.  Now  the  scene  of  Bhavabhu- 
ti’s  drama  of  Malati  and  Madliava  is  laid  in  the  city  of  Pad- 
m&vati  amidst  the  Vindhyan  mountains.  As  his  description 


* Wilson’s  Translation,  p.  479. 
f Ibid  p.  479,  note  70. 

% See  Hindu  Theatre,  Malati  and  Madhava  ; and  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  480, — note. 
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of  the  locality  is  a favorable  specimen  of  Hindu  poetry, 
I will  not  curtail  it  :* 

“ How  wide  the  prospect  spreads — mountain  and  rock, 

“ Towns,  villages,  and  woods,  and  glittering  streams, 

“ There  where  the  Para  and  the  Sind  Ini  wind, 

“The  towers,  and  temples,  pinnacles,  and  gates, 

“ And  spires  of  Padm&vaii,  like  a city 
“ Precipitated  from  the  skies,  appear 
“ Inverted  in  the  pure  translucent  wave  ! 

“ There  flows  Lavana’s  frolic  stream,  &c.” 

The  Sindhu  of  this  passage  is,  I think,  the  Sinclh  River  on 
which  the  city  of  Narwar  is  situated  ; the  Para  is  the  Par - 
bati,  or  Para  River,  which  flows  only  five  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Sindh  ; and  the  Lavana  is  the  Lun  or  Nun  Nadi, 
which  rises  near  Paniar,  and  falls  into  the  Sindh  at  Chandr 
pur-Sonari.  In  another  place  Bavabhuti  says — 

“ Where  meet  the  Sindlm  and  the  Madhumati , 

“ The  holy  fane  of  Swarna-vindu  rises.” 

The  Madhumati  must  be  the  Mohwdr  or  Madhuwdr,  which 
rises  near  Ranod,  and,  after  passing  Karara  falls  into  the 
Sindhu  about  8 miles  above  Sonari.  These  identifications 
of  the  four  rivers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nar- 
war  with  the  four  rivers  of  Bhavabhuti’s  drama,  seem  to  me 
amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Narwar 
itself  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Padmavati.  Narwar  also  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Vindhyan 
mountains,  and  at  a moderate  distance,  about  160  miles, 
from  Mathura,  so  that  there  are  no  geographical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  proposed  identification.  With  regard  to 
the  third  city,  named  Kantipuri,  I agree  with  Wilford  in 
identifying  it  with  the  ancient  Kotwdl , or  Kutwdr,  on  the 
Ahsin  River,  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Gwalior.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Nagas,  therefore,  would  have  included  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  territories  of  Bharatpur,  Dholpur,  Gwa- 
lior, and  Bundelkhand,  and  perhaps  also  some  portions 
of  Malwa,  as  Ujain,  Bhilsa,  and  Sagar.  It  would  thus  have 
embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Narbada,  from  the  Cham- 
bal  on  the  west  to  the  Kayan,  or  Kane  River,  on  the  east, — 


* Hindu  Theatre,  by  Wilson,  II.,  95. 
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an  extent  of  about  800  square  miles,  in  which  Narwar  occu- 
pies a centrical  and  most  commanding  position. 

If  I am  right  in  this  identification  of  Narwar  with 
the  Padmavati  of  the  Puranas,  we  obtain  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  facts  in  ancient  Indian  history  in 
fixing  the  actual  locality  of  the  kingdom  of  the  nine  Nagas. 
The  identification  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  numerous 
coins  of  various  Naga  kings  which  have  been  found  at 
Narwar,  Gwalior,  and  Mathura,  all  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  me  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  It  is 
further  supported  by  a passage  in  the  18th  line  of  the  Allaha- 
bad pillar  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta,  in  which  the  king 
boasts  of  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  enumerates  the 
different  princes  and  countries  which  had  become  subject  to 
his  power.  Amongst  the  former  he  mentions  Ganapciti- 
Ndga  as  one  of  the  tributary  princes  of  Aryavartta.  Now, 
Ganapati,  or  Ganendra , is  the  name  of  the  Naga  Raja  whose 
coins  are  the  most  common,  and  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
all  these  Narwar  kings ; and  as  the  legends  of  his  coins 
are  in  the  very  same  characters  as  those  of  the  Gupta  coins 
and  inscriptions,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  been  a con- 
temporary of  one  of  the  princes  of  that  dynasty.  I think, 
therefore,  that  there  is  every  probability  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  the  Ganapati-Naga  of  the  Narwar  coins  with  the 
Ganapati-Naga  of  Samudra’s  inscriptions.  My  discovery  of 
an  inscription  of  Samudra  Gupta  in  Mathura  itself  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  Nagas  must  have  lost  their  dominion 
over  that  city  at  least  as  earlier  as  the  reign  of  Samudra. 
It  may  also,  I think,  be  taken  as  corroborative  of  the 
general  decay  of  their  power,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  Samu- 
dra Gupta,  as  stated  in  the  Allahabad  pillar  inscription. 

The  period  to  which  the  nine  Nagas  must  be  assigned 
depends  solely  on  the  date  of  their  contemporaries,  the  Gup- 
tas, whose  power  became  extinct  in  A.  D.  319.  If,  there- 
fore, we  refer  the  rise  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  to  the  Sake  era, 
the  date  of  Samudra  Gupta  will  fall  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  as  in  his  reign  the 
powrer  of  the  Nagas  had  already  begun  to  decline,  I think 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Naga  dynasty  may  be  fixed 
with  some  certainty  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
According  to  this  view,  the  rule  of  the  nine  Nagas  would  have 
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extended  over  the  whole  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  or 
from  A.  D.  0 to  225.*  In  the  following  list  I have  arranged 
the  names  of  these  Naga  kings  according  to  the  devices  of 
their  coins,  beginning  with  those  types  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  earliest  on  account  of  the  more  ancient  appearance 
of  their  accompanying  inscriptions.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
corroborative  of  the  date  which  I have  assigned  to  the  Nagas, 
that  the  whole  of  the  devices  of  their  coins  are  to  be  found 
also  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  Guptas  themselves,  or  on  those 
of  their  acknowledged  contemporaries  : 


No. 

A.  D. 

Names  on  Coins. 

I. 

0 

Bhima  Naga. 

II. 

25 

Kha*  Naga  (?  Kharjjura? or  Kkarpara}. 

III. 

50 

V a*  JNaga  (?  Varma  Vasta). 

IV. 

75 

Skanda  Naga. 

V. 

100 

Brihaspati  Naga. 

VI. 

125 

Ganapati,  or  Ganendra. 

VII. 

150 

Vyctghra  Naga. 

VIII. 

175 

Vast.  Naga. 

IX. 

200 

Deva  N aga. 

... 

225 

Close  of  the  dynasty. 

From  this  time  we  have  neither  coins  nor  inscriptions 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  Narwar  for  the  next  eight  cen- 
turies. We  must  therefore  he  content  with  such  guesses, 
more  or  less  probable,  as  our  ingenuity  can  suggest  to  shed 
their  dim  and  uncertain  lights  amid  this  vast  abyss  of  dark- 
ness. It  is  with  some  hesitation,  therefore,  that  I venture  to 
suggest  the  following  outline  of  the  probable  history  of 
Narwar  during  this  obscure  period  : 

As  the  Nagas  would  appear  to  have  been  tributary  to 
the  Guptas  in  the  time  of  Samudra,  I think  it  most  probable 
that  the  kingdom  or  district  of  Narwar  must  have  remained 
subject  to  them  until  near  the  close  of  their  dynasty,  about 
A.  D.  275,  when  their  sovereignty  to  the  south  of  the 
Jumna  fell  to  Toramana. 

Of  Toramana’s  dynasty  we  have  two  inscriptions, — one 
of  himself  at  Eran  to  the  south  of  Narwar,  and  the  other 

* I think  that  Raja  Bkava-Ndga,  of  the  Saoni  copper-plate  inscription,  must  belong  to 
this  dynasty. 
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of  bis  son  Pasupati  at  Gwalior  to  the  north  of  Narwar. 
From  the  relative  positions  of  these  inscriptions  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  the  intermediate  country  must  also  have 
belonged  to  the  Toramana  dynasty.  The  date  of  Toramana 
himself  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  authority  of  a silver 
coin,  to  the  year  180  odd  of  the  Gupta  era,  which,  referred 
to  the  initial  year  of  Sake,  would  place  him  in  A.  D.  260. 
If  then  we  allow  25  years  to  each  generation,  the  reign  of 
Toramana  will  range  for  260  to  285  A.  D.,  and  that  of  his 
sons  Pasupati,  from  285  to  310  A.  D.  How  long  this  dynasty 
may  have  lasted  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  may, 
however,  be  presumed  to  have  reigned  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  but  even  this  extension  will  leave  a gap  of 
200  years  before  we  arrive  at  the  next  probable  resting  point 
in  A.  I).  607. 

From  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang  we  learn  that 
Harsha  Yarddhana,  the  famous  King  of  Kanoj,  who  reigned 
from  A.  D.  607  to  650,  had  subjected  the  whole  country 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Narbada.  The  fortress  of  Narwar 
must  therefore  have  belonged  to  him,  although  it  is  probable 
that  it  still  had  its  own  Baja,  who  acknowledge  the  King  of 
Kanoj  as  his  lord  paramount.  But  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  source  also  that  there  were  great  troubles  in  India  after 
the  death  of  Harsha,  I would  infer  that  most  of  the  tribu- 
tary princes  must  then  have  assumed  independence,  and 
amongst  them  the  Baja  of  Narwar,  whose  strong  fortress 
must  always  have  been  suggestive  of  rebellion,  and,  when 
opportunity  offered,  an  incentive  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

It  is  during  this  period,  that  is,  about  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  that 
most  of  the  Bajput  families  would  appear  to  have  risen  into 
power.  The  Tomaras  of  Delhi,  the  Chandelas  of  Khajuraho, 
and  Sisodiyas  of  Chitor,  all  begin  their  genealogies  from  this 
time.  I presume,  therefore,  that  the  Kachhwahas  of  Narwar 
and  Gwalior  may  have  effected  their  independence  about  the 
same  date.  At  a much  later  period,  after  the  invasion  of 
Timur  in  A.  D.  1400,  we  have  the  most  apt  illustration  of 
the  political  troubles  which  I suppose  to  have  followed  on 
the  death  of  Harsha  of  Kanoj.  Immediately  after  Timur’s 
departure,  the  Governors  of  Gujr&t,  Malwa,  Jonpur,  and 
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Multan,  all  asserted  their  independence,  which  was  main- 
tained by  their  successors  for  upwards  of  a century.  It 
seems  not  improbable,  however,  that  Narwar  may  not  have 
obtained  its  independence  until  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Harsha,  as  Bhavabhuti,  who  would  certainly  appear  to  have 
lived  at  Narwar,  is  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Yasovarma  of  Kanoj,  or  from  about  A.  D.  720  to  750. 
About  this  period  also  a new  dynasty  arose  in  Kanoj  under 
Deva-Sakti,  whose  fourth  descendant,  Bhoja  Deva,  was  the 
lord  paramount  of  Gwalior  in  A.  D.  876,  and  of  Thanesar  in 
A.  D.  882.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  Narwar  also 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Bhoja  Deva,  although  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  not  have  belonged  to  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the 
Kachhwahas  of  Narwar  and  Gwalior  became  independent 
under  Vajra-Dama,  one  of  whose  inscriptions  is  dated  in 
A.  D.  977.  His  great-grandson,  Bhuvana-Pala,  must  have 
been  reigning  as  an  independent  chief  in  A.  D.  1021,  when 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  on  his  march  against  Kalinjar,  accepted 
the  submission  of  the  Raja  of  Gwalior.  The  Kachhwahas 
continued  to  reign  for  upwards  of  a century  until  A.  D. 
1129,  when  the  last  king  of  the  race,  named  Teg -Mai,  or  Tej* 
ham,  lost  his  sovereignty  through  his  love  for  the  fair 
Maroni , whose  beauty  still  affords  a theme  for  the  poetic 
skill  of  the  bards.  The  Kachhwahas  of  Gwalior,  Narwar, 
and  Jay  pur  all  agree  in  the  same  story  of  the  love-blind 
Dulha  May,  or  the  “ bridegroom  prince,”  who  was  sup- 
planted by  his  cousin,  or  nephew,  the  Parihar  Chief, 
named  Maramdl  Dyo,  or  Maramdrddi  Deva.  I will  say  no 
more  in  this  place  regarding  the  bridegroom,  as  his  story 
will  be  given  at  length  in  my  account  of  the  Rajas  of 
Gwalior. 

Connected  with  this  period  is  the  Narwar  inscription, 
dated  in  S.  1177,  or  A.  D.  1120,  which  has  been  translated 
by  Professor  Hall ; but  as  the  genealogy  differs  from  that  of 
the  bardic  chronicles  of  Gwalior  and  Jaypur,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  the  latter  so  as  to  bring  the  names  even  into 
approximate  agreement  with  those  of  the  inscriptions.  The 
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differences  are  best  seen  by  placing  the  names  derived  from 
the  different  authorities  side  by  side  : 


A.  D. 

Inscriptions. 

Kharg  Rai, 
Badili  Das. 

Fazl  Ali, 

ANONYMOUS. 

Tieffenthaler. 

Ratna  Pala. 

Ratna  Pala. 

Ran  Pal. 

Dkarma  Pala. 

Dbuma  Pala. 

Hum 5,r  Pal. 

1050 

Gagana  Sinha  D. 

Budhi  Pala. 

Budh  Pal. 

Budh  Pal. 

1075 

Sarada  Sinha  D. 

Sura  Pala. 

( ? Sodh  Pal). 

Tej  Kara. 

1100 

Vira  Sinha  Deva. 

Gambhira  Pala. 

Tej  Kara. 

1127 

Tej  Kara. 

1129 

Supplanted  by  a Parihar  Chief. 

My  four  lists  are  derived  from  two  Nagari  and  two  Urdu 
manuscripts  of  different  ages,  but  the  list  of  Badili  Das  is 
professedly  copied  from  Kharg  Rai,  and  those  of  Tieffen- 
thaler  and  the  anonymous  author  agree  so  closely  with  that 
of  Pazl  Ali  that  the  whole  may  be  considered  as  forming 
only  two  independent  authorities.  The  Sura  and  Gambhira 
of  Kharg  Rai  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sarada 
and  Yira  of  the  inscription.  Both  of  these  names  are  omit- 
ted by  Pazl  Ali,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  variant 
reading  of  Sodha  for  Budha  was  originally  an  independent 
name  that  was  afterwards  dropped  by  some  ignorant  copyist 
as  a mere  repetition  of  Budha,  which  it  so  closely  resembles 
when  written  in  Persian  characters.  If  these  identifications 
be  admitted,  then  the  last  Prince,  Tej-Karn,  must  have  been 
the  son  of  Yira  Sinha  Deva,  whose  grant  of  land  is  dated 
in  A.  D.  1120,  and  as  the  reign  of  Tej-Karn  is  limited  by  the 
chroniclers  to  two  years,  from  A.  D.  1127  to  1129,  the  agree- 
ment of  date  is  in  favour  of  the  proposed  identification. 

Por  the  next  century  and  a half  I know  of  no  mention 
of  Narwar,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  last  Parihar  Raja, 
who  made  his  escape  from  Gwalior  when  the  fort  was  captur- 
ed by  Altamsh  in  A.  1).  1232,  must  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  stronghold  of  Narwar.  He  is  called  Sugar,  or 
Sdrang  Deo,  by  the  Hindu  chroniclers,  but  by  the  Muham- 
madan historians  he  is  styled  Milak  Deo,  son  of  Basil  and 
DeobaL*  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  when  the  Pari- 
hars  obtained  possession  of  Gwalior,  the  Kachhwaha  Governor 

* Miuhaj-us-Sirdj,  who  was  present  at  the  siege,  calls  him  Mllalc  Bto,  for  which  I cau- 
uot  think  of  the  Hindu  equivalent.  Bas'd  must  be  Bisal. 
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of  Narwar  may  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  himself 
independent.  In  that  case  the  strong  fortress  of  Narwar 
would  have  remained  in  the  continued  possession  of  the 
Ivachhwalias ; but  this  supposition  is  directly  opposed  to  all 
the  traditions  of  the  Kachhwahas  themselves,  which  are 
unanimous  in  attributing  the  loss  of  Narwar  to  the  love-sick 
Prince,  Tej-ICarn.  Accepting  the  tradition  as  true  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Narwar 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Parihar  Prince  of 
Gwalior  in  A,  D.  1129.  It  would,  therefore,  have  formed 
part  of  the  Gwalior  dominions  of  the  Parihars  until  the 
capture  of  that  fortress  by  .Altamsh  in  A.  D.  1232;  and  as 
the  Baja  of  Gwalior  is  reported  by  the  Muhammadan  his- 
torians to  have  escaped  from  the  fort  before  the  final  assault, 
I think  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  he  must 
have  sought  refuge  in  Narwar.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  in 
A.  D.  1251,  or  only  19  years  after  the  capture  of  Gwalior, 
Narwar  was  in  possession  of  a Hindu  Paja,  named  Chaliada 
Deva,  who  is  said  to  have  built  or  strengthened  the  fortress. 
As  there  is  no  previous  mention  of  its  being  taken  by  the 
Muhammadans,  I conclude  that  the  Hindu  Bajas  most  pro- 
bably remained  in  continued  possession  after  the  capture  of 
Gwalior  until  A.  D.  1251,  when  the  place  was  surrendered 
by  the  reigning  Paja,  Chaliada  Deva,  to  Ndsir-ud-din  Mahmud 
of  Delhi.  But  as  Chaliada  Deva  himself,  in  one  of  the 
Narwar  inscriptions,  is  simply  said  to  be  of  rajci-vansa , or 
“ royal  race,”  it  is  possible  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
Parihar  dynasty. 

In  my  account  of  the  ancient  coins  of  Narwar  I have 
brought  forward  specimens  of  Chdhada  Deva,  which  are 
dated  in  various  years  from  S.  1303  to  1311,  or  A.  D.  1246 
to  1254,  and  specimens  of  his  son,  Asala  Deva,  which  range 
from  S.  1311  to  1336,  or  from  A.  D.  1254  to  1279.*  As  these 
are  corroborated  by  several  existing  inscriptions,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  least  these  two  Pajas  must  have 
been  independent  princes.  But  there  are  also  similar  coins 
of  a third  prince,  named  Malaya  Yarmma  Deva,  who  from 
the  dates  of  S.  1280  and  1290,  or  A.  D.  1223  and  1233,  must 
have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Chaliada  Deva.  His 
coins  were  found  at  Narwar,  Gwalior,  and  Jhansi ; but  as  there 


Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1865,  pp.  126-127 — “Coins  of  the  Nine  Nagas,  &c.’ 
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are  only  five  specimens,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  belong  to 
Narwar.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Varinma  would  rather  seem 
to  point  to  Kalinjar.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Chahada 
himself  may  have  supplanted  the  Parihar  dynasty.  But  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  Malaya  Varmma  Deva  must 
have  dispossessed  the  Parihars,  and  that  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  ejected  by  Chahada  Deva,  who  was  most  probably 
the  founder  of  a new  dynasty  as  the  genealogy  of  the  family 
opens  with  his  name. 

Tbe  Muhammadan  account  of  Chahada  Deva,  as  given 
by  the  historian  Perishta,  is  clear  and  precise,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  very  brief.  In  the  year  A.  H.  619,  or  A.  D.  1251, 
Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud,  the  King  of  Delhi,  “proceeded  to  the 
siege  of  Narwar.  The  Baja,  Jdliir  Deo , having  lately  con- 
structed the  fort  on  the  summit  of  a rock,  prepared  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.  He  accordingly  marched  out  to  oppose  the 
Muhammadans  with  5,000  horse  and  200,000  foot.  This 
immense  host  being  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  the 
place  was  invested  and  reduced  to  surrender  after  a few 
months’  siege.”  In  Dow’s  translation  the  Baja  is  called 
Sahir  Deo,  and  under  this  name  he  is  entered  in  Prinsep’s 
tables,  but  with  the  date  of  A.  D.  1251  transposed  as  1215, 
and  the  name  of  Narwar  erroneously  referred  to  Nahrwara, 
or  Analwara-Datan , in  Gujarat.  * 

Chahada  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asala  Deva,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  dates  of  his  coins,  certainly  reigned  from 
S.  1311  to  1336,  or  A.  D.  1254  to  1279.  His  money  also  is 
common,  which  may  be  taken  as  a presumptive  proof  of  a 
long  reign.  I found  his  name  in  a short  inscription  on  a 
Sati  pillar  at  Bai  near  Kul haras,  which  records  that  the 
cremation  took  place  in  the  year  S.  1327,  or  A.  D.  1270, 
during  the  reign  of  Sri-mut  Asalia  Deva.  His  name  is  again 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  which  was  discovered  in  the 
Narwar  Port.  This  is  dated  in  S.  1355,  or  A.  D.  1298,  and 
records  a grant  made  by  Baja  Ganapati,  the  son  of  Baja 
Gopdla,  the  grandson  of  Asala  Deva,  and  the  great-grandson 
of  Chahada  Deva.  In  another  inscription  dated  in  S.  1348, 


# This  great  Hindu  chief  has  since  become  better  known  to  us  from  the  work  of 
Minhaj-us-Siraj,  who  calls  him  the  “ most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Hindustan.”  A full 
and  interesting  account  of  Chahada  Deva  is  given  in  Mr.  Thomas’  “ Chronicles  of  the 
l’athan  Kings,”  pp.  67  to  75,  with  notices  of  his  coins,  and  extracts  from  various  authorities. 
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or  A.  D.  1231,  which  was  found  in  a baoli  at  Sarwaya,  eight 
miles  to  the  east  of  Sipri,  the  genealogy  is  confined  to 
Ganapati  and  his  father,  Gopala.  Prom  all  these  various 
sources  the  chronology  of  this  Narwar  dynasty  may  he 
arranged  with  considerable  precision,  although  the  dates 
of  accession  cannot  be  exactly  determined  : 

Accession. 


Y.  S. 

A.  D. 

1. 

Chdhada  Leva 

• • ■ 

, 

...  1295 

1238 

2. 

Ascda  Leva 

• ••  « 

...  1311 

1254 

3. 

Gopala 

• • • 

...  1336 

1279 

4. 

Ganapati  . . . 

. . . 

...  1348 

1291 

lleumino*  in 

O o 

... 

...  1355 

1298 

As  no  coins  of  the  last  two  princes  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered, I infer  that  they  must  have  been  made  tributary  by 
the  Muhammadan  kings  of  Delhi.  This  is  all  the  more  pro- 
bable as  their  date  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the 
vigorous  rule  of  the  first  two  Khilji  princes.  It  seems  tome 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  expedition  recorded  by  Ferishta 
in  the  year  A.  H.  692,  or  A.  D.  1293,  was  partly  directed 
against  the  Baja  of  Narwar.  The  historian  relates  that 
Ala-ud-din  “acquainted  the  king  that  there  were  some  princes 
of  great  wealth  towards  Chanderi,  whom  with  the  king’s 
permission,  he  would  reduce.”  Now  it  is  certain  that 
Chanderi  itself  was  not  reduced  at  this  time,  as  several  years 
later,  in  A.  H.  698  or  A.  D.  1298,  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Delhi,  Ala-ud-din  was  advised  by  his  minister  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Hindustan, 
“ such  as  Rant cimblid war,  Jcilor,  and  Chanderi .”  As  Narwar 
is  omitted  in  this  list,  I conclude  that  it  must  already 
have  been  made  tributary.  Prom  this  time,  therefore,  until 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  power  of  the  Delhi 
empire  was  prostrated  by  the  conquest  of  Timur,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  strong  fortress  of  Narwar  must  have  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Muhammadans.  It  certainly 
belonged  to  Muhammad  Tuglilak  in  A.  D.  1320.*  But  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  Timur,  when  the  Musalman 
Governors  of  Gujarat,  Malwa,  Jonpur,  and  Multan  assumed 


* It  must  also  have  belonged  to  his  successor,  Firuz,  who  is  said  to  have  caught  30  wild 
elephants  and  killed  two,  on  his  return  from  BirbhArn  to  Delhi,  via  the  Padmdvati  jangals. 
There  were  wild  elephants  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Narwar  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Akbar,  who  fell  in  with  a herd  of  them  near  Sipri-Itulharas. — Ferishta,  II.,  216. 
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independence,  their  example  was  followed  by  Bir  Sinh  Deo,  a 
Tomar  Chief  of  Gwalior,  who  managed  to  obtain  possession  of 
that  fortress  by  treachery.  In  A.  D.  1139  Narwar  still  belonged 
to  the  Muhammadans  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Malwa, 
but  in  that  year  it  was  besieged  by  Dungar  Sinh,  the  Tomar 
Raja  of  Gwalior,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  Mahmud  against  Gwalior  itself.  I presume,  however, 
that  it  must  shortly  afterwards  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tomar  princes,  as  their  genealogy  is  recorded  on  the 
Jait-Eamhh  or  “pillar  of  victory,”  which  is  still  standing 
outside  the  city  of  Narwar. 

The  Tomar  dynasty,  of  Gwalior  held  possession  of  the 
Port  of  Narwar  for  upwards  of  a century,  from  the  invasion 
of  Timur  in  A.  D.  1398  until  its  capture  by  Sikandar  Lodi 
in  A.  D.  1506.  As  the  history  of  the  Tomara  princes  will 
be  given  in  my  account  of  Gwalior,  I will  pass  on  at  once  to 
the  later  dynasty  of  Kachhwahas  of  Amber,  who  obtained 
possession  of  Narwar  through  the  marriages  of  their  daughters 
with  the  Mogal  Emperors  of  Delhi.  The  history  of  this 
dynasty  commences  with  Raj  Sinh,  son  of  Bhim  Sinh,  and 
grandson  of  Prithi  Raj,  who  ruled  over  Amber  or  Jaypur 
during  the  reign  of  Sikandar  Lodi.  Prithi  Raj  is  said  to 
have  had  nineteen  sons,  of  whom  several  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  But  there  is  some  obscurity  in  this  part  of  the 
Kachhwaha  annals,  and  it  seems  probable  that  there  was 
some  disagreement  among  the  brothers,  which  was  fostered 
by  the  Muhammadan  Emperors  of  Delhi  for  their  own  ends. 
Raj  Sinh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ram  Das,  whose  name  is 
found  in  one  of  the  Gwalior  inscriptions  with  the  date  of 
A.  D.  1606.  Eateli  Sinh  succeeded  his  father  about  A.  D. 
1610,  but  his  son,  Amar  Sinh,  lost  Narwar  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan,  as  all  the  members  of  the  Kachhwaha  family 
had  declared  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Khusru, 
who  was  the  grandson,  through  his  mother,  of  Raja  Bliag- 
wan  Das  of  Amber.  After  some  time,  however,  Amar  Sinh 
obtained  a grant  of  the  districts  of  Sipri  and  Kulharas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Narwar,  and  these  possessions  des- 
cended to  his  son,  Jagat  Sinh.  During  a part  of  this  period 
the  fort  of  Nawar  was  held  by  the  great  Raja  Siwai  Jay  Sinh 
of  Amber,  whose  name  is  engraved  on  an  iron  gun  which  is 
still  mounted  in  the  fort,  with  the  date  S.  1753,  or  A.  D. 
1696,  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  Anup  Sinh,  the  son  of 
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Jagat,  is  said  to  have  received  Narwar  as  a reward  for  his 
good  service  at  the  capture  of  Kabul : and  his  son,  Gaj  Sinh, 
maintained  both  the  possessions  and  the  reputation  of  his 
race  by  his  valour  in  the  wars  of  the  Dakhan,  where  he  was 
killed  about  A.  D.  1725.  He  was  followed  in  regular  suc- 
cession of  four  generations  by  Clihatr  Sinh,  Hari  Sinh, 
Manohar  Sinh,  and  Madhu  Sinh.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  Narwar  was  cuptured  by  Sindhia  from  Manohar, 
who,  however,  contrived  to  maintain  his  independence,  which 
was  secured  by  his  son,  Madhu,  whose  armed  bands  for 
several  years  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Mahratta  troops. 
13ut  the  power  of  Sindhia  was  too  strong  to  he  withstood 
with  success,  and  the  last  of  the  race,  named  Man  Sing, 
after  a nominal  reign  of  four  years,  was  captured  by  the 
Mahrattas  and  imprisoned  in  the  Port  of  Gwalior  in  A.  I). 
1844  In  a few  months,  however,  he  cleverly  managed  to 
make  his  escape,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  interest 
the  British  authorities  in  his  favour,  he  became  a discontent- 
ed wanderer,  ready  to  engage  in  any  undertaking  that  gave 
promise  of  personal  advantage.  He  accordingly  joined 
Tantia  Topi  in  1857,  but  two  years  later,  finding  that  he 
was  on  the  losing  side,  he  gave  information  which  led  to  the 
capture  of  the  rebel  leader,  and  thus  at  one  stroke  he  grati- 
fied his  revenge  on  the  hated  Mahrattas,  and  obtained  im- 
punity from  the  British  authorities  for  his  own  hostility. 

In  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Narwar,  I have  purposely  omitted  many  details  which  will 
find  a more  appropriate  place  in  the  description  of  the  fortress 
itself.  Its  history  also  is  so  closely  connected  at  several 
periods  with  that  of  the  more  important  fortress  of  Gwalior 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  disjointed  and  fragmentary.  But 
in  spite  of  this  incompleteness  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
historical  outlines  that  we  possess,  as  the  coins  of  the 
nine  Nagas  reach  up  to  a much  earlier  authentic  date  than 
most  other  Indian  cities  can  boast  of.  The  description  of 
the  city  by  the  poet  Bhavabhuti  in  the  eighth  century  is  also 
specially  interesting,  as  descriptions  of  actual  places  are 
extremly  rare  in  Hindu  poetry. 

The  classical  name  of  Nalapura  is  derived  from  the 
famous  Baja  Nalai  the  descendent  of  Ivusa,  the  son  of  Rama, 
who  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  builder  of 
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the  fortress.  In  spite  of  the  popular  belief,  however,  it  appears 
to  me  highly  probable  that  the  tradition  was  invented  to 
account  for  the  name  of  the  Kaclilmalia  tribe,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  hards,  was  originally  Kuswdha , a patronymic  denot- 
ing their  descent  from  Kuso , the  son  of  Hama.  But  this 
ingenious  derivation  is  completely  disproved  by  the  oldest 
inscriptions  of  the  race,  in  which  the  name  is  spelt 
Kachchhapa-ghdta,  or  the  “tortoise-killers.”  The  modern 
form  of  Kachwaha  would  appear  to  he  derived  from  the 
synonymous  Kachchhapa-han,  as  the  Hindu  Kachhwa  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Sanskit  Kctchchhapa,  and  the  termination,  ha, 
is  most  probably  only  the  Sanskrit  han  which  has  exactly 
the  same  meaning  as  ghdta.  In  the  great  Gwalior  inscrip- 
tion dated  in  A.  D.  1093,  the  progenitor  of  the  race  is  said 
to  have  been  a mighty  sovereign,  named  Kachchhapa-ghdta, 
“who  was  revered  by  innumerable  princes.”*  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  traditionary  descent  from  Kusa  was 
quite  unknown  at  so  late  a date  as  the  eleventh  century. 
This  being  the  case,  I feel  inclined  to  hazard  a conjecture  that 
the  name  of  Nalapura  may  be  only  a synonim  of  Badmdvati 
Nagara,  as  Nala,  or  the  “ water-lily”  is  frequently  used  as 
an  equivalent  of  Badma,  or  the  “lotus.” 

The  fortress  of  Nalapura , or  Narwar , is  situated  in  a 
bend  of  the  Sindh  River  on  an  irregularly-shaped  hill  upwards 
of  400  feet  in  height,  just  50  miles  to  the  south-south-west 
of  Gwalior,  and  the  same  distance  to  the  west-north-west  of 
Jhansi.  Its  shape  is  peculiar,  and  may  be  likened  best  to 
the  head  and  neck  of  a duck,  as  it  is  divided  by  high  walls  into 
three  distinct  enclosures,  which  are  tolerably  well  represented 
both  in  form  and  in  relative  position  by  the  head,  hill,  and 
neck  of  a duck.  The  head,  or  central  portion,  is  called  Majh - 
mahal , or  “middle  quarter,”  and  also  Bala  Hisdr,  or  “the 
citadel,”  as  it  commands  the  other  divisions  of  the  fort. 
The  neck,  or  northern  quarter,  is  called  Madar-hata,  because 
it  contains  a shrine  of  the  famous  Muhammadan  Saint,  Shah 
Madur . The  duck’s  bill,  or  south-eastern  quarter,  is  called 
Dulha-kot,  or  the  “ bridegroom’s  fort,”  because  the  last  of 
the  Kachhwaha  princes  is  said  to  have  made  his  escape  from 
Narwar  by  a postern  gate  at  its  east  end.  The  citadel  is  cut 
off  from  Madar-hata  by  a high  wall,  600  feet  in  length,  and 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1862,  p.  400, 
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from  Dulha-kot  by  another  wall  about  450  feet  in  length. 
The  circuit  of  the  Bdla-FLisdr,  or  JUlajh  Mahal,  exclusive  of 
the  inner  division  walls,  is  rather  more  than  two  miles,  that 
of  Madar-hata  is  as  nearly  as  possible  two  miles,  and  that 
of  Bulha-ltot  only  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The  whole  circuit 
of  the  walls,  therefore,  is  about  5 miles.  The  English 
traveller,  Wm.  Einch,  who  visited  the  fort  in  A.  D.  1610, 
records  that  the  “ fortified  summit  is  said  to  be  5 or  6 kos 
iu  circuit,”  and  Eerishta,  who  finished  his  history  about  the 
same  time,  states  that  the  circumference  is  8 kos.  But  these 
dimensions  can  only  refer  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  may 
be  7 or  8 miles  in  circuit,  or  about  5 kos,  at  Einch’s  usual 
estimate  of  1^  mile  to  the  kos. 

The  principle  entrance  to  the  fort  lies  in  the  hollow 
forming  the  duck’s  throat.  The  first  part  of  the  ascent,  as 
far  as  the  Alam-giri-darwdza,  or  lowest  gate,  is  an  easy  rise 
up  the  gentle  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ; but  from  the 
outer-gate  to  the  top,  the  ascent  is  by  a steep  flight  of  steps 
said  to  be  3G0  in  number.  At  about  one-fourth  of  the 
distance,  the  road  passes  through  the  Sayidon-ka-darwaza , 
or  “ Sayid’s  gate,”  and  about  half  way  up  through  the  Piron 
Paur,  or  ££  Fir's  gate."  Beyond  this  the  ascent  becomes 
very  steep  as  it  approaches  the  upper  entrance,  called 
Gaomukhi-darwdza,  or  “ cow’s  mouth  gate,”  and  also  Haioa- 
Paur,  or  <£  windy  gate.”  The  lower  gate,  or  Alam-giri- 
darwdza,  was  not  built  during  the  reign  of  Alamgir,  as  its 
name  would  seem  to  imply,  but  only  repaired,  or  re-named, 
for  the  whole  of  the  four  gates  are  mentioned  by  Wm. 
Eincli  in  A.  B.  1610,  or  nearly  50  years  before  the  accession 
of  Alamgir.  The  Sayidon-ka-darwaza  bears  a short  inscrip- 
tion dated  in  S.  1602,  or  A.  I).  1545,  which  was  probably 
the  year  of  its  repair  by  the  Sayid  governor  of  the  fort. 
Its  original  Hindu  name  is  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
third  gate  or  Piron  Paur.  The  upper  gate,  or  Gaomukhi- 
darwdza,  bears  an  inscription  of  S.  1857,  or  A.  D.  1800, 
which  was  the  date  of  its  re-construction  by  Ambajee,  the 
Mahratta  Governor  under  Doalat  Eao  Sindhia.  Its  previous 
name  was  Hdioa  Paur , but  it  is  said  that  Gaomukhi  Paur 
was  the  original  ancient  name  which  was  only  restored  by 
the  Mahrattas. 

The  existing  remains  of  the  Hindu  period  of  Narwar 
history  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  few  inscriptions 
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which  have  already  been  noticed.  But  the  numerous  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  and  architectural  ornament,  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  Muhammadan  buildings,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Hindu 
sovereignty,  it  was  probably  only  second  to  Gwalior  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  temples  and  other  edifices. 
The  almost  entire  disappearance  of  Hindu  remains  is  due 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  temples  by  Sikandar 
Ludi  in  A.  H.  913,  or  A.  D.  1508,  when  the  fort  fell  into 
his  hands  by  the  capitulation  of  the  Hindu  garrison.  The 
historian  Ferishta  relates  that  this  bigoted  iconoclast  re- 
mained there  for  six  months  “ breaking  down  temples,  and 
building  mosques.”*  Niamat-ullah,  the  historian  of  the 
Afghans,  states  that  Sikandar,  thinking  the  fort  “ so  strong 
that  it  would  he  impossible  to  re-take  it,  should  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  infidels,  erected  another  fort  around  it  to 
keep  off  the  enemies.”!  Ferishta  merely  records  that  “ the 
king  marched  from  Narwar,  hut  after  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance along  the  Sindh  River  he  resolved  to  surround  Narwar 
with  another  wall,  which  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced.” It  is  not  clear  from  either  of  these  accounts  what 
was  the  exact  nature  of  the  works  that  were  added  by  Sikan- 
dar Ludi,  The  simple  meaning  would  seem  to  be  that  he 
added  an  outer  line  of  walls,  but  as  there  are  no  outer  walls 
now  existing,  and  no  traces  of  any  former  walls,  I conclude 
that  both  historians  must  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  Sikan- 
dar Ludi’s  additions.  I think  it  very  probable  that  his  works 
must  have  been  the  two  lofty  inner  walls  which  convert  the 
central  portion  of  the  fort  called  the  Bdla-Hisar  into  a 
strong  citadel  that  commands  the  other  two  portions,  named 
Madar-hata  and  Dulha-kot. 

The  only  work  now  existing  in  the  fort  that  can  be 
attributed  with  any  probability  to  the  Hindus  is  a large  tank 
in  the  citadel,  called  Magar-dhaj,  or  Makara-dhwaja.  The 
name  is  a Hindu  one,  and  is  said  to  he  that  of  the  R-aja  at 
whose  expense  the  tank  was  excavated.  The  work  must  have 
been  rather  costly,  as  the  tank  is  300  feet  square  at  top,  and 
from  35  to  36  feet  deep,  the  whole  being  dug  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  It  was  originally  intended  to  hold  20  feet  of  water,  but 


* Briggs’  Translation,  I,  581. 
f Dorn’s  Translation,  p.  98, — not:. 
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tlie  thick  coating  of  stucco,  which  once  lined  the  interior,  has 
long  ago  disappeared,  and  the  tank  is  now  quite  dry  except 
after  heavy  rain  when  it  has  a few  feet  of  water,  which, 
however,  it  retains  only  for  a short  time.  When  I last  visited 
the  fort,  the  bed  of  the  tank  was  laid  out  as  a garden  contain- 
ing. a number  of  plantains  and  marigolds. 

Of  a later  date,  the  only  objects  of  interest  are  the  iron 
gun  of  Siwai  Jay  Sinh  of  Amber,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  and  burial  ground.  The  gun  is  of  the  most  rude 
and  primitive  construction,  being  built  up  of  nine  parellel 
iron  bars,  which  are  held  together  by  an  outer  casing  of 
bronze.  The  length  of  the  piece  is  10  feet,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  3|  inches.  It  hears  a Hindi  inscription  stating 
that  the  gun,  named  Pliate-Jang , or  the  “victorious  in  war,” 
was  made  during  the  reign  of  Maharaja  Jay  Sinh  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  Waning  Moon  of  Sravana,  in  the  Samvat 
year  1753,  or  A.  I).  1696. 

The  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  is  a walled  enclosure, 
115  feet  in  length  by  83  feet  in  breadth,  containing  an 
entrance  room,  a small  chapel,  and  50  tombs.  The  chapel 
is  a small  apartment,  21^  feet  long  by  10-^  feet  broad,  with 
a chancel  at  the  end,  12  by  9f  feet.  Over  the  altar  there 
are  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  surmounted  by  a cross.  Of  the 
tombs,  two  only  hear  inscriptions,  of  which  one  is  in  Portu- 
guese and  Persian,  and  the  other  in  Persian  only.  The  copy 
of  the  latter  has  been  mislaid,  hut  I remember  that  it  simply 
recorded  the  death  of  a young  girl  eight  years  of  age,  named 
Margarita , who  was  the  daughter  of  a hakim,  or  doctor. 
The  other  records  the  death  of  a German,  named  Cornelius 
Oliver,  in  A.  D.  1747.  The  Portuguese  inscription  in  eight 
lines  beneath  a cross  is  as  follows,  the  three  lower  lines 
being  in  smaller  characters  : 

AQUI  JAZ 
CORNELIO 
OLIVE  RNA 
TURAL  DE 
ALLEMANHA 

NACIDOEM  AQUI  GR 
ANO  FALLECEO 

AOS  7 DE  NOV  1747. 

This  is  accompanied  by  a Persian  inscription  in  two 
lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  slab,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
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other  inscription.  It  merely  records  the  name  and  country 
of  the  individual  in  the  following  words  : 

Kamel  Auliver  Khom  Faringi  Alimdn, 
that  is,  “ Cornelius  Oliver,  by  race  a German  Faringi.” 

The  existence  of  a Christian  chapel  and  cemetery 
inside  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Northern  India,  is  a fact 
as  curious  as  it  is  interesting.  From  the  position  of  Corne- 
lius Oliver’s  tomb,  in  the  very  corner  of  the  enclosure  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  chapel,  I infer  that  it  was  most  pro- 
bably one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  of  all  the 
tombs,  and,  consequently,  that  the  chapel  must  have  been 
constructed  somewhere  about  the  same  time.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  Christian  establishment  would  have  been 
permitted  in  such  a position  during  the  reign  of  the  bigotted 
Aurangzib,  whose  governors  everywhere  displayed  their 
religious  zeal  by  the  most  rabid  intolerance.  I presume, 
therefore,  that  this  Christian  community  was  most  probably 
not  settled  at  Narwar  until  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Aurangzib,  when  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Muhammadan 
empire  of  Delhi  led  to  the  general  employment  of  European 
artillerymen.  A small  company  of  30  or  40  gunners, 
with  their  Native  families,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  furnish  50  graves  in  the  course  of  a few  years. 

The  city  of  Narwar  is  no  longer  the  prosperous  place 
so  graphically  described  by  the  poet  Bhavabhuti,  but  a small 
town  of  not  more  than  4,000  inhabited  houses,  enclosed  by 
a low  wall  of  little  strength.  It  has  three  gates,  two  of 
which,  the  Gwalior  gate  and  the  Jhansi  gate,  lead  towards 
those  cities,  and  the  third,  called  the  Dobai  gate,  leads 
towards  a tank  of  the  same  name.  On  all  sides  it  is  sur- 
rounded bv  crumbling  houses  and  mounds  of  ruins.  On  one 
of  these  mounds,  near  the  Jhansi  gate,  and  in  the  old 
mahallah,  or  “ ward,”  of  Xachipura,  there  is  a large  in- 
scribed slab,  4 feet  9 inches  long  and  4 feet  4 inches  broad. 
The  opening  wrords,  Om,  Namah  Siddliaya,  are  alone  legible, 
as  the  slab  has  been  purposely  mutilated.  At  the  end 
I thought  that  I could  trace  the  word  Sam  vat  with  the  date 
of  1192,  or  A.  D.  1135,  but  this  reading  is  very  doubtful. 
From  the  commanding  position  of  the  mound  I judge  that 
it  must  once  have  been  the  site  of  a large  and  important 
temple. 
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Outside  the  city,  on  the  road  towards  Gwalior,  there  is 
a rough  sandstone  pillar,  23  feet  4^  inches  in  height,  called 
the  Jait-Kambh,  or  “column  of  victory.”  At  8 feet  above 
the  ground  there  is  a sunken  tablet,  with  an  inscription  of 
33  lines,  recording  the  genealogy  of  the  Tomara  dynasty 
of  Gwalior.  The  list  of  names  opens  with  Vira  Sinha  Deva, 
who  established  his  independence  immediately  after  the 
invasion  of  Timur,  and  ends  with  Scmgrama,  who  succeeded 
to  the  nominal- sovereignty  about  A.  D.  1615,  and  died  about 
1630.  The  erection  of  the  pillar  must,  therefore,  have 
taken  place  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jalian,  when  the  Kachhwalias  were  in  disgrace  for  having 
sided  with  their  relative.  Prince  Khusru,  as  already  related 
in  my  account  of  the  later  Kachhwaha  dynasty.  We  know 
that  Sangrama’s  younger  brother,  Vira  Mitra  Sena,  was  in 
high  favour  with  the  Mogal  emperor,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  fort  of  Itohitas,  on  the  Son  Piver, 
as  recorded  in  the  Itohitas  inscription,  which  is  dated  in  S. 
1688,  or  A.  D.  1631,  after  the  death  of  Sangrama.  It 
seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Tomara  Prince, 
Sangrama,  must  have  been  the  governor  of  Narwar  at  the 
time  when  the  Jait-Kambh , or  “conqueror’s  pillar”  was 
erected. 

On  the  side  of  the  Gwalior  road  also  there  is  a very 
fine  large  baori , or  reservoir  of  water,  27  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a flight  of  steps  down  to  tbe  water’s  edge,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a shady  cloister,  supported  on  ten  stone  pillars. 
This  baori  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  Jait-Kambli , 
as  it  bears  an  inscription  dated  in  S.  1687,  or  A.  D.  1630, 
and  was,  therefore,  most  probably  constructed  during  the 
temporary  rule  of  the  Tomara  Princes  in  Narwar. 

In  the  same  direction  there  is  a curious  Sati  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  two  wives  of  Sundar  Das,  who 
was  the  upddya , or  “ spiritual  guide,”  of  the  Kachhwaha 
Itaja,  Gaj  Sinh,  of  Narwar.  He  accompanied  the  Pmja  to 
the  Dakhan  war,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed  about 
A.  D.  1700,  or,  perhaps,  a few  years  later.  The  Itaja  sent 
his  dopatta,  or  “ plaid,”  to  Narwar,  which  his  two  wives 
accepted,  and  burned  themselves  with  it.  They  were  named 
Lddham  Devi  and  Surup  Devi,  or  the  “beloved  wife,”  and 
“ the  beautiful  wife,”  and  their  effigies  are  rudely  sculptured 
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under  the  inscription  which  records  their  names  and  those 
of  their  descendants.  The  present  monument  was  erected 
in  S.  1880,  or  A.  D.  1823,  by  Josi  Yadunath,  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Sundar  Das,  as  the  original  Sati  pillar,  which  was 
set  up  by  the  son,  had  become  broken  and  defaced.  There 
are  several  descendants  of  Sundar  Das  still  living  in  Narwar, 
Sipri,  and  Kulbaras,  all  of  whom  speak  with  pride  of  the 
noble  act  of  their  ancestor’s  wives. 

The  only  produce  of  Narwar  is  crude  iron,  which  is 
smelted  in  large  quantities  in  all  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  chief  markets  for  this  manufacture  are  in  the  Jliansi 
and  Chanderi  districts  to  the  east  and  south,  and  in  the 
Gangetic  Doab  to  the  north,  where  it  competes  successfully 
with  English  iron.  The  best  ore  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gwalior,  but,  from  the  total  want  of  fuel,  the  ore  is  carried 
to  Karahi  and  Magraoni,  near  Narwar,  where  charcoal  is 
comparatively  cheap.  But  the  great  forests  of  Narwar,  where 
Akbar  used  to  hunt  the  wild  elephant,  are  now  gradually 
disappearing,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  charcoal 
is  daily  adding  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  so  that  the  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  soft  malleable  iron  of 
Gwalior  and  Narwar  will  be  driven  from  all  the  markets  of 
the  Doab  by  the  cheaper  and  more  brittle  English  iron. 

Connected  with  Narwar  are  the  two  great  bridges  over  the 
Sindh  River, — one  to  the  south,  towards  Sipri  and  Kulharas, 
and  the  other  to  the  north,  towards  Gwalior.  There  is  no 
inscription  to  determine  the  date  of  these  bridges ; but,  from 
the  great  similarity  of  their  designs  with  that  of  the  smaller 
bridge  at  Nurabad,  which  was  built  in  A.  H.  1072,  or  A.  D. 
1661,  during  the  reign  of  Aurangzib,  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  the  tradition  of  the  people  that  these  bridges 
also  belong  to  the  same  period.  This  conclusion  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  journal  of  William  Einch,  who  makes  no 
mention  of  either  of  the  bridges  at  the  period  of  his  visit 
in  A.  D.  1610. 

The  south  bridge  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  hills  at 
a place  called  Patti  Gh&ti,  near  the  small  village  of  Dhongri, 
10  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Narwar.  At  this  point  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  rocky  throughout,  and  offers  every  ad- 
vantage for  the  construction  of  a permanent  bridge.  But 
the  fatal  mistake  of  making  the  thickness  of  the  piers  equal 
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to  the  span  of  the  arches,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
Muhammadan  bridges  of  this  period,  has  filled  half  the 
channel  with  solid  masses  of  masonry  which  “ the  indignant 
stream”  has  resented  by  working  its  wray  round  each  end 
of  the  bridge.  From  the  position  of  two  square  turrets  on 
one  of  the  mid-channel  piers,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
direction  of  both  banks,  I infer  that  the  original  bridge 
consisted  of  22  arches,  each  of  19  feet  7 inches  span,  resting 
on  solid  piers  20  feet  in  thickness.  The  roadway  was  20 
feet  in  breadth  and  horizontal.  As  the  bridge  at  present 
stands  it  consists  of  26  of  these  arches,  and  of  five  smaller 
arches  of  13  feet  9 inches  span,  resting  on  piers  16  feet  2 
inches  in  thickness.  The  latter  are  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  bridge,  and,  as  they  are  still  unbroken,  I conclude,  with 
some  probability,  that  the  Sindh  Biver  must  have  carried 
away  the  abutment  at  this  end  soon  after  it  was  built.  But 
as  these  small  arches  afforded  an  additional  waterway  of 
only  6S  feet  9 inches,  the  amount  of  relief  was  too  small  to 
be  of  any  real  use.  The  bridge  was  accordingly  cut  away 
at  the  southern  end,  where  the  bank  now  forms  a deep  bay, 
which  extends  no  less  than  180  feet  beyond  the  22nd  and 
last  arch  of  the  original  bridge.  This  increased  channel 
was  then  bridged  by  four  new  arches  of  the  same  span  as 
those  of  the  first  design,  but  they  have  again  been  swept 
away  by  the  stream,  and  only  the  foundations  of  the  piers 
arc  now  traceable.  The  height  of  the  piers  to  the  spring 
of  the  arches  is  15^  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  arches  is  10J 
feet,  and  their  thickness  3 feet.  Up  to  the  spring  of  the 
arches  the  piers  have  curved  ends  projecting  7 feet  both  up 
and  down  the  stream.  The  upper  part  of  each  pier  is  pierced 
by  a small  arch  of  4 feet  span,  or  one-fifth  of  its  thickness. 
As  it  at  present  stands  the  whole  bridge  is  1,204  feet  in 
length,  with  31  arches,  of  which  26  are  large  and  5 are 
small.  Altogether  the  waterway  amounts  to  only  577  feet 
11  inches,  while  that  of  the  solid  mass  of  piers  is  no  less 
than  592  feet  5 inches,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of 
the  actual  breadth  of  the  channel.  The  bridge  is  substan- 
tially and  honestly  built  with  large  stones  and  excellent 
mortar,  and  the  long  stones  of  the  parapet  are  carefully  dove- 
tailed together.  But  the  original  defect  of  blocking  up  one- 
half  of  the  channel  with  a row  of  massive  piers  was  fatal 
to  the  permanent  stability  of  the  bridge,  which  has  been 
turned  by  the  stream  at  least  three  times  in  200  years,  and 
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wliich  is  now  standing  quite  useless  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
only  accessible  in  the  dry  season  by  a ladder  at  one  end. 

The  northern  bridge  is  situated  three  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  the  fort,  where  the  bed  of  the  Sindh  River 
is  partly  firm  rock  and  partly  loose  boulders.  Prom  the 
remains  of  a large  pier  or  abutment  near  the  north  end 
I infer  that  the  original  bridge  must  have  consisted  of 
22  arches  like  that  at  the  Patti- Ghati,  each  having  a 
span  of  19  feet  5 inches,  with  piers  of  the  same  thick- 
ness. The  central  pier  was  ornamented  with  two  square 
open  cupolas.  The  whole  length  of  the  original  bridge, 
including  two  massive  abutments,  of  which  one  is  still 
standing,  was  1,000  feet.  After  some  time  the  three 
arches  at  the  north  end  having  been  swept  away  by  the 
stream,  a new  bridge  of  10  small  arches,  each  11  feet 
4 inches  span,  with  piers  of  13  feet  4 inches,  was  added  at 
that  end.  But  this  also  having  been  turned  by  the  stream, 
a second  addition  of  3 arches,  each  of  11  feet  span,  with  piers 
of  13  feet  8 inches,  was  made  at  the  same  end,  which  has 
since  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  The  main  piers  and 
arches  of  this  northern  bridge  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
southern  bridge  at  Patti-Ghati,  and  need  not,  therefore,  he 
described.  The  piers  have  the  same  curved  projections  up 
and  down  stream,  and  the  same  small  arches  above.  The 
masonry  of  the  central  portion  of  the  arches,  however,  must 
have  been  very  inferior,  as  many  of  the  arches  have  fallen 
down,  although  the  roadway  above  is  still  intact,  owing  to 
the  strong  adhesion  of  the  splendid  mortar  grouting  of 
which  it  is  formed.  The  road-way  is  32  feet  7 inches  wide, 
which  is  increased  to  110  feet  at  the  ends  by  the  splay  of 
the  abutments.  When  complete  with  its  two  additions  and 
abutments,  this  northern  bridge  was  1,098  feet  in  length. 

I cannot  close  my  account  of  ISarwar  without  mention- 
ing the  curious  fact  that  no  gipsy  ever  enters  the  place  hut 
always  makes  a long  detour  of  several  miles  to  avoid  it.  The 
origin  of  this  strange  observance  is  attributed  by  the  people 
to  an  occurrence  which  is  even  more  strange.  The  story  is 
variously  related,  but  the  main  points  are  the  same  in  all  the 
versions.  Many  centuries  ago,  when  the  fort  was  besieged, 
the  Baja  wished  to  send  a letter  to  his  friends  on  the  opposite 
hill  by  a rope  which  had  previously  been  stretched  across  the 
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valley,  but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  no  one  would 
venture  to  take  the  letter,  although  the  llaja  offered  half  his 
kingdom  as  a reward.  At  length  a Natni,  or  female  gipsy, 
appeared  before  him  and  undertook  to  carry  the  letter  across, 
provided  the  llaja  swore  before  all  the  nobles  that  he  would 
faithfully  adhere  to  his  promised  gift  of  half  the  kingdom. 
The  Raja  took  the  required  oath  readily,  and  the  gipsy  at 
once  began  her  perilous  passage  hand  over  hand  across  the 
rope.  After  much  toil  she  reached  the  opposite  hill,  and 
delivered  the  letter,  when  she  again  started  on  her  return  to 
the  fort.  She  had  already  got  about  half-way  across,  when 
one  of  the  nobles  whispered  to  the  Raja  that,  as  the  letter 
had  been  safely  delivered,  now  was  the  time  to  save  half  his 
kingdom.  The  Raja  took  the  treacherous  hint  and  cut  the 
rope,  when  the  poor  gipsy  fell  headlong  to  the  ground  and 
was  instantly  killed.  Since  that  time  it  is  said  that  no  gipsy 
has  ever  entered  Narwar,  but  has  always  avoided  the  place 
by  travelling  some  other  road.  A similar  story  is  told  of  the 
last  Raja  of  the  first  Sirmor  dynasty,  who  is  said  to  have  lost 
his  kingdom  in  A.  I).  83d  for  his  treachery  to  the  Natni,  or 
female  gipsy,  who  successfully  passed  from  the  old  capital  of 
Kangra  to  the  opposite  hill  by  a rope  over  the  Giri  River, 
wThich  was  then  in  flood.  As  the  people  of  the  Himalayas 
are  familiar  from  their  youth  with  this  mode  of  crossing  their 
rivers  I think  that  the  story  must  certainly  have  originated 
in  a mountainous  country,  and  I would,  therefore,  give  the 
preference  to  Sirmor,  although  Narwar  is  also  a hilly 
country.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  story  may  have 
been  common  property,  as  the  Sirmor  Rajas  are  said  to  have 
been  Suraj-bansi  Rajputs,  the  same  as  the  Kacliliwahas  of 
Narwar. 


XV.  KIMATGARII. 

The  small  fort  of  Himatgarli  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
rock  about  100  feet  in  height  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
long  Paniar  Pass,  which  lies  between  Narwar  and  Gwalior.  It 
is  about  1,200  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  but  its 
breadth  is  not  more  than  250  feet  in  the  widest  part.  It  is 
approached  by  a steep  zig-zag  path  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
rock  is  scarped  all  round.  But  it  is  too  narrow  to  afford  much 
shelter,  and  its  only  water  is  contained  in  three  small  tanks,  of 
which  two  were  dry  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  third 
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had  no  more  than  5 feet,  although  it  was  covered  over  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Himatgarh  is,  therefore,  a place  of  no  strength 
or  importance  at  the  present  time,  although  it  was  of  sufficient 
consequence  in  the  time  of  Sikandar  Ludi  to  he  besieged  by 
the  king  in  person.  The  name  is  variously  written  by  the 
different  authorities,  but,  from  its  position  between  Gwalior 
and  Narwar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with 
Himatgarh.  Abdul  Kadir,  of  Budaon,  writes  the  name 
TJdantgir .*  Two  different  copies  of  Niamat-ullah  have 

Tehankar f and  Aicint-gar,  while  Perishta  has  Hanwcmtgarh , 
all  of  which  I take  to  be  simple  corruptions  of  Himatgarh. 

According  to  Abdul  Kadir,  “ in  the  year  A.  H.  912,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  star  Canopus,  Sultan  Sikandar  marched 
towards  the  fort  of  Udantgir.  He  laid  siege  to  it,  and 
ultimately  effected  its  reduction,  though  it  was  attended  with 
great  loss  on  his  side.  He  put  most  of  the  infidel  garrison 
to  the  sword,  consigned  the  rest  with  their  families  to  the 
fire,  razed  the  temples,  and  erected  large  mosques  on  their 
ruins.  A similar  account  is  given  by  Perish t a,  who  relates 
that  the  king,  in  the  year  912  A.  H.,  despairing  of  reducing 
Gwalior,  proceeded  towards  the  fort  of  Hanwantgarh.%  The 
place  fell  in  a short  time,  and  the  Rajput  garrison  was  put 
to  the  sword,  the  temples  were  destroyed,  and  mosques 
ordered  to  be  built  in  their  stead.”  Niamat-ullah  adds  a few 
more  details  :§  “On  his  arrival  at  Dholpur  the  Sultan 
detached  Imad  Khan  and  Mujahid  Khan  Pirmali  in  advance 
with  10,000  horse  and  100  elephants  against  Tehankar.  He 
himself  followed.  On  the  3rd  of  the  month  of  Ramazan 
in  912  A.  H.,  22nd  January  1507  A.  D.,  he  arrived  at  the 
place,  and,  encouraging  a struggle  of  emulation  by  splendid 
rewards,  intrepid  men  forced  their  way  in  every  direction 
into  the  fort,  massacreing  the  infidel  inhabitants,  without 
lending  an  ear  to  supplications  for  mercy,  and  the  Rajputs 
entered  tlieir  own  habitations  and  killed  and  destroyed  tlieir 
own  families  and  children.” 

In  these  three  accounts  wre  have  the  same  story  of  rabid 
intolerance  and  inhuman  cruelty,  which  constantly  disgraces 


# Sir  H.  Elliot’s  Muhammadan  Historians,  by  Dowson,  I.,  229. 

+ Thankar,  or  Thangar,  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  old  name  of  Bay  ana.  Its  Muhamma- 
dan name  of  Sultau-kot  is  now  unknown. 

t Briggs’  Translation,  I.,  580. 

§ Dorn’s  Translation,  p.  62. 
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tlie  Muhammadan  annals  of  India,  related  by  the  Muham- 
madan historians  themselves.  In  Himatgarh  the  destruction 
of  the  Hindu  temples  was  so  complete  that  their  very  sites 
are  now  unknown,  and  I could  not  discover  even  a single 
fragment  of  a statue.  A Raja  of  Himatgarh  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Ferishta  who  was  accused  of  having  bribed  Mujahid 
Khan  to  divert  the  king  from  attacking  the  place.  As 
nothing  is  now  known  of  these  Rajas  of  Himatgarh,  I pre- 
sume that  the  Raja  of  Gwalior  is  intended,  as  Himatgarh  was 
certainly  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Gwalior.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  copies  of  Niamat-ullah  calls  him  “ Raja  of  Gwalior.” 
After  the  investment  of  Narwar  in  the  following  year, 
Himatgarh  was  used  as  a state  prison  in  which  Sikandar 
confined  his  brother,  the  Prince  Jalal  Khan,  and  an  influen- 
tial nobleman,  named  Shir  Khan  Lohani.  Two  years  later 
an  attempt  was  made  to  re-capture  Himatgarh  either  by  the 
Hindus,  or  by  the  friends  of  Prince  Jalal  Khan,  when  the 
king  ordered  Suliman  Khan  Pirmali  to  march  to  the  aid  of 
Husen  Khan,  the  governor  of  the  fort,  who,  it  appears,  was 
a converted  Hindu,  named  Rai  Dinkar.  It  is  very  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  may  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Rajas  of  Gwalior,  and,  indeed,  his  name  seems  suspiciously 
like  that  of  his  contemporary  Rai  Mankat,  who  was  a scion 
of  the  Tomara  dynasty  of  Gwalior.  Suliman  having  excused 
himself,  the  king  gave  his  appointment  to  Bhikan-Shekh- 
zada,  after  which  nothing  more  is  related  of  the  fate  of 
Himatgarh. 


XVI.  GWALIAR,  OR  GWALIOR. 

The  great  fortress  of  Gwalior  is  situated  on  a precipi- 
tous, flat-topped  and  isolated  hill  of  sand-stone,  which 
rises  300  feet  above  the  town  at  the  north  end,  but  only 
274  feet  at  the  upper  gate  of  the  principal  entrance.  The 
hill  is  long  and  narrow ; its  extreme  length  from  north  to 
south  being  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  while  its  breadth 
varies  from  600  feet  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  2,800  feet 
in  the  middle  opposite  the  great  temple.*  The  walls  are 
from  30  to  35  feet  in  height,  and  the  rock  immediately  below 
them  is  steeply  but  irregularly  scarped  all  round  the  hill. 
The  long  line  of  battlements  which  crowns  the  steep  scarp 


* See  Plate  LXXXVII.  for  a Map  of  Gwalior. 


Plate  L XXXVI. 
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on  the  east,  is  broken  only  by  the  lofty  towers  and  fretted 
domes  of  the  noble  palace  of  Raja  Man  Sinh.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  line  of  battlements  is  relieved  by  the  deep 
recess  of  the  Urwahi  valley,  and  by  the  zig-zag  and  serrated 
parapets  and  loop-holed  bastions  which  flank  the  numerous 
gates  of  the  two  western  entrances.  At  the  northern  end, 
where  the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  ages,  the  jagged  masses 
of  the  overhanging  cliff  seem  ready  to  fall  upon  the  city 
beneath  them.  To  the  south  the  hill  is  less  lofty,  but  the 
rock  has  been  steeply  scarped,  and  is  generally  quite  inacces- 
sible. Midway  over  all,  towers  the  giant  form  of  a massive 
Hindu  temple,  grey  with  the  moss  of  ages.  Altogether,  the 
fort  of  Gwalior  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  views  in 
Northern  India. 

On  the  plain  below  lies  the  old  city  of  Gwalior,  en- 
circling the  north  end  of  the  fortress,  and  to  the  south,  upwards 
of  one  mile  distant,  lies  the  newr  city,  or  Lashkar.  When 
Daolat  Rao  Sindhia  obtained  possession  of  Gwalior  he  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  open  plain  to  the  south  of  the  fort.  As 
the  camp  remained,  the  tents  soon  disappeared,  and  a new 
city  rapidly  sprang  up,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Lashkar,  or  “ the  camp,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  city 
of  Gwalior.*  Since  the  occupation  of  the  Lashkar,  the  old 
city  has  been  gradually  decaying,  and  is  now  only  one-third 
of  the  size  of  the  new  city.  But  the  two  together  still  form 
one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  India.  In  January  1859 
the  old  city,  in  its  five  mahallas , or  “wards,”  contained 
7,261  houses  and  33,792  inhabitants,  and  the  new  city  in  its 
eight  wards  contained  27,269  houses  and  108,252  inhabitants, 
making  a total  of  142,041  people  and  34,530  houses,  or  4^ 
persons  per  house.  Bor  this  information  I am  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  my  kind  friend,  Maliarao  Dinkar  Rao,  who 
was  for  a long  time  the  enlightened  minister  of  the  Gwalior 
Durbar. 

The  view  from  the  fort  is  varied  and  extensive,  but, 
except  during  the  rainy  season  when  the  surrounding  hills 
are  clothed  in  green,  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
is  monotonously  brown  and  arid.  To  the  north,  on  a clear 
day,  can  be  seen  the  gigantic  temple  of  Sulianiya,  about  30 


* A similar  case  occurred  in  Sicily  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians,  whose  coins  of 
Panormus  bear  the  Phoenician  legend  of  Machanath , or  “the  camp.” 
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miles  distant,  and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  the  red 
hills  of  Pholpur.  To  the  west,  and  within  gun-shot,  lies  the 
long  flat-topped  sand-stone  hill  of  Hanuman,  with  a basaltic 
peak  at  the  north  end,  and  a white-washed  temple  on  its 
slope,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  hill.  Beyond,  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  seen  hut  range  after  range  of  low 
sand-stone  hills.  The  conical  peak  of  the  Raipur  hill  towers 
over  the  low  ranges  on  the  south,  and  to  the  east  the  level 
plains,  dotted  with  villages,  stretch  out  of  sight. 

The  old  city  of  Gwalior  is  a crowded  mass  of  small 
flat-roofed  stone  houses.  Blanking  the  city  to  the  north,  on 
a small  conical  hill,  stands  a curious  old  Pathan  archway,  the 
remains  of  a tomb  without  name.  To  the  east  the  dense 
mass  of  houses  is  intersected  by  the  broad  bed  of  the 
Suvarna-rikshci  or  Subanrikh  rivulet,  which  being  generally 
dry,  forms  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
and  is  almost  the  only  one  passable  by  carts.  Within  the 
lower  gate  stands  the  picturesque  palace  of  the  Gujarni 
Queen  of  Baja  Man  Sinh,  a stately  quadrangle  of  stone, 
three  storeys  in  height.  Outside  the  gate  is  the  Jamai  Masjid 
with  its  gilt  pinnacled  domes  and  lofty  minarets  towering 
over  the  dwarf  houses  of  the  city.  Beyond  the  Subanrikh, 
and  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  stands  the  noble  tomb 
of  Muhammad  Ghaus,  a saint  who  was  much  esteemed  in 
the  days  of  Baber  and  Akbar.  The  tomb  is  built  entirely  of 
stone,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Muhammadan 
architecture  of  the  early  Mogal  period. 

There  are  three  main  entrances  to  the  fortress, — one  on 
the  east,  and  two  on  the  west  side.  On  the  latter  side  there 
is  also  another  gate  leading  from  the  TJrwdhi  valley.  This 
was  the  original  and  only  entrance  on  the  west  side,  until  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  the  Muhammadans,  when  the 
Emperor  Altamsh  threw  a massive  wall  across  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  to  secure  the  wells  from  all  future  besiegers.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  fort  there  is  a small  postern,  called 
the  jhilmil  khirki,  or  “ latticed  wicket/'  which  leads  from 
the  foot  of  the  precipice  to  the  inside  by  a subterranean 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  grand  entrance  is  that  on  the  eastern  side.  Both 
of  the  western  entrances  have  been  closed  at  different  times 
and  for  long  periods,  but  the  eastern  entrance  has  always 
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remained  open.  The  original  ascent  was  by  numerous  flights 
of  broad  channelled  steps,  alternating  with  bits  of  paved  level 
road,  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  stone  steps  have  been 
removed,  and  there  is  now  a continuous  ramp  or  sloping  road 
Avliich  is  much  easier  than  the  old  steps  both  for  ascent  and 
descent.  The  length  of  the  ascent  is  2,500  feet,  or  nearly 
half  a mile,  but  the  actual  horizontal  distance  is  only  1,992 
feet.  The  rise  is,  therefore,  1 foot  in  7jr  feet,  or  13  feet  9^- 
inches  in  100  feet.  William  Pinch,  who  visited  Gwalior  in 
A.  D.  1 610,  states  that  the  ascent  from  the  town  to  the  top 
of  the  rock  is  “near  a mile.”*  This  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  distance  shows  the  wearisomeness  of  the  ascent  by 
the  old  flight  of  steps.  This  entrance  is  protected  by  no  less 
than  six  gates,  which  are  named  as  follows  : 1st,  Alamgiri 

JPaur  ; 2nd,  Bddalgarh,  or  Hinclola  J?aur ; 3rd,  Bhairon,  or 
Bdnsor  JPaur ; 4th,  Ganes  JPaur ; 5th,  Lahshman  JPaur ; 
and  6th,  JJdthiga  Baar. 

The  Alamgiri,  or  lowest  gateway,  was  added  by  Mota- 
mid  Khan,  the  Governor  of  Gwalior,  in  A.  D.  1660,  and 
named  after  the  reigning  Emperor,  Aurangib-Alamgir.  This 
gateway  is  of  the  plainest  Muhammadan  style,  and  the  in- 
scription of  Motamid  Ivhan,  which  is  on  a soft  sand-stone 
slab  over  the  top  of  the  arch,  has  been  nearly  obliterated  by 
the  weather.  The  wooden  gate  was  quite  rotten  in  1844, 
when  it  was  renewed  by  myself.  Inside  this  gate  there  is  a 
small  court-yard,  containing  an  open  hall  called  the 
kachheri,  in  which  the  Muhammadan  governors  usually  sat 
for  the  dispensation  of  justice. 

The  Badalgarli  gate,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
outwork  of  Badalgarh,  is  said  to  have  been  named  after 
Badal,  or  Bddar  Sink,  the  brother  of  Kaja  Kalyan  Mall,  and 
the  uncle  of  Kaja  Man  Sinh.f  A large  brazen  bull  was 
enshrined  in  this  outwork,  which,  on  the  capture  of  Badal- 
garh by  Ibrahim  Ludi  in  A.  1).  1518,  was  carried  off  to 
Delhi  and  set  up  before  the  Bagdad  gate  of  the  city.  The 
other,  and  the  more  common,  name  of  this  gate  at  the 

* Kerr’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  VIII.,  2SL 

+ Sir  Henry  Elliot,  in  his  Muhammadan  Historians,  p.  229,  note,  states  that  Bddalgarh 
“was  the  name  of  the  old  fort  at  Agra,”  This  may  be  true,  but  the  Badalgarh  which 
was  surrendered  to  Ibrahim  Ludi  was  the  outwork  of  Gwalior,  which  Sir  Henry,  in  the 
same  page,  shows  to  have  been  built  by  Man  Sinh,  Raja  of  Gwalior,  and  to  have  been  °iven 
up  by  his  son,  Bikramajit,  ° 
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present  clay,  is  Hindola  Paur , which  is  said  to  liave  been 
derived  from  a much  frequented  hindol,  or  “ swing,”  that  for- 
merly existed  just  outside  the  gate.  The  gateway  itself, 
which  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  Hindu  architecture,  is  of 
the  same  picturesque  style  as  the  Man-man  dir,  or  palace  of 
Raja  Man ; and  as  tradition  ascribes  it  to  his  uncle,  I have 
no  hesitation  in  assigning  its  erection  to  the  reign  of  Kalyan 
Mail,  or  of  his  son  Man  Sinli,  that  is,  between  A.  D.  1479 
and  1516.  An  inscription  on  an  iron  plate  nailed  to  the 
wooden  gate  records  its  renewal  hv  Sayid  Alain,  the  Gover- 
nor, on  the  11th  Ramzan  1058  A.  H.,  or  24tli  September 
A.  D.  1648,  in  the  22nd  year  of  Shah  Jahan,  on  which  occa- 
sion, I presume,  it  received  its  new  name  of  Sliah-Jahani 
Paur. 

The  Bhairon  gate  is  attributed  by  the  Bard  Kharg  Rai 
to  Bhairon  Pal,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  traditionary 
Kachhwaha  Rajas  of  Gwalior.  The  style  of  the  gate  is 
undoubtedly  old,  and  I am  therefore  disposed  to  accept  the 
tradition  as  corroborative  of  its  antiquity.  As  it  at  present 
stands,  liowrever,  I think  that  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  time 
of  the  first  Musalmans,  as  the  small  sloping  towers  on 
each  side  of  the  gateway  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  style 
as  that  of  the  early  Patlum  architecture.  Its  other  name  of 
Bdnsor  Paur  was  derived  from  the  occupation  of  the  man 
to  whose  charge  it  was  entrusted  by  the  Maliratta  rulers. 
He  was  a bansor,  or  “ bowyer,”  or  literally  a bambu-splitter, 
and  the  people  gradually  got  into  the  liahit  of  calling  the 
gate  after  the  person  whom  they  saw  there  daily  seated  at 
his  work.  On  one  of  the  jambs  of  this  gateway  there  is  a 
short  inscription  dated  in  S.  1542,  or  A.  H.  1485,  just  one 
year  before  the  accession  of  Man  Sinli. 

The  Ganes  gate  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Raja 
Bungar  Sink,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1424  to  1454.  Out- 
side of  this  gate,  to  the  east,  there  is  a small  outwork,  called 
the  Khabutar-Khana,  or  “pigeon-house,”  a name  of  un- 
doubted Muhammadan  origin.  In  the  farther  corner  of  the 
outwork  there  is  a tank  of  60  feet  long  39  feet  broad  and 
25  feet  deep,  called  the  Nur  Sugar,  which  was  repaired  and 
deepened  by  Motamid  Khan  in  A.  H.  1078,  or  A.  I).  1667. 
Its  new  name  was  probably  derived  from  the  title  of 
Motamid  Khan,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
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Nur-ud-din.  On  passing  through  the  Gancs  gate,  and  on  the 
right  hand,  there  is  a small  masjid  built  by  Motamid  Khan 
against  the  scarped  rock,  and  just  beyond  it,  and  also 
abutting  against  the  rock,  there  is  a small  Hindu  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  hermit,  Gwdli-pd,  after  whom  the  fortress 
received  its  name  of  Gicdli-dioar , or  Gwdliar,  as  it  is  now 
written.  A light  is  kept  constantly  burning  in  the  shrine, 
and  immediately  opposite  to  it  there  is  a small  plastered  pillar 
which  is  thickly  studded  with  projecting  receptacles  for 
lights.  This  pillar  is  called  Dtp-wdla,  or  the  “lamp -pillar,” 
and  its  lamps  are  lighted  once  a year  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  festival  of  Gwalipa.  The  original  site  of  the  shrine 
was  on  the  spot  where  the  small  masjid  now  stands,  hut  the 
old  shrine  was  destroyed  by  the  time-serving  governor, 
Motamid  Khan,  to  please  his  bigoted  master  Aurangzib,  as 
recorded  by  himself  in  the  following  inscription,  which  is 
still  attached  to  the  masjid  : 

In  tlie  reign  of  the  great  Prince  Alamgir, 

Like  the  full  shining  moon,  the  enlightener  of  the  world, 

Praise  be  to  God  that  this  happy  place 
Was  by  Motamid  Khan  completed  as  an  alms. 

It  was  the  idol  temple  of  the  vile  Gwali, 

He  made  it  a mosque,  like  a mansion  of  Paradise. 

The  Khan  of  enlightened  heart,  nay  light  itself  from  head  to  foot, 
Displayed  the  divine  light,  like  that  of  mid-day. 

He  closed  the  idol  temple  : 

Exclamations  rose  from  earth  to  heaven, 

When  the  light  put  far  away  the  abode  of  darkness, 

Hatif  said  “ light  be  blessed/5 

According  to  their  numerical  powers,  the  sum  of  the  letters 
in  the  last  three  words,  Nur-bdd  bctkliir,  “ light  he  blessed” 
amount  to  1075,  which  is  the  Hijra  date  of  the  overthrow  of 
Givaliph’s  fane,  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1664. 

Before  reaching  the  Lakshman  gate  there  is  a small 
temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  is  known  as  the 
Chatur-bhuji-mcindar , or  “ temple  of  the  four-armed  god.” 
Inside  the  temple,  on  the  left  hand,  there  is  a long  inscrip- 
tion, No.  IV.,  dated  in  S.  933,  or  A.  D.  876,  which  records 
a gift  of  land  for  the  support  of  the  temple  by  the  paramount 
sovereign,  Bhoja  Deva,  who  is  specially  called  Gopctgiri- 
swami,  or  “lord  of  Gwalior.”*  There  is  a tradition  preserved 

* Babu  Rajendra  Lai,  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1S62,  pp.  407-409,  reads 
Gopagirisivara  ; but  the  true  reading  is  Gopagiri-swdmi, — see  the  engraving  of  the  inscription 
near  the  end  of  the  first  line,  where  Swdmi  is  distinct, 
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"by  Pazl  AH,  which  attributes  the  erection  of  this  gate  to 
Lakshman  Pal,  the  17th  Prince  in  his  list  of  the  Kaclihwaha 
Rajas.  He  is  called  Lakshmi  Pal  in  my  anonymous  manu- 
script, hut  neither  of  these  names  is  found  in  Kharg  Rai’s 
manuscript,  nor  in  that  of  his  copyist  Badili  Dds.  As  the 
gateway  is  undoubtedly  old,  I think  it  not  improbable  that  it 
may  have  been  so  named  by  Vajra  Dama,  the  Kaclihwaha 
conqueror  of  Gwalior,  after  his  father  Lakslimana,  about 
A.  D.  970.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  name  may 
have  been  derived  from  a later  prince,  Lakslimana  Sinlia, 
one  of  the  20  sons  of  Baja  Vira  Sinlia  Deva,  the  founder 
of  the  Tomara  Dynasty  of  Gwalior.  The  eldest  son,  Virama 
Deva,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Gwalior  in  A.  D.  1402, 
and  Lakshman  Sinh  became  the  Rao  of  Pahar-garh,  which 
still  exists  as  a petty  Chiefship  to  the  west  of  Gwalior. 
The  gateway  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  these  princes, 
for  the  wooden  gate  itself  bears  a short  inscription,  No.  XX., 
which  is  dated  in  S.  1522,  or  A.  D.  1465,  and  as  this  record 
does  not  refer  to  the  gate  but  to  a small  rock-cut  tank 
immediately  on  the  right  hand,  the  wooden  gate  itself  is  no 
doubt  older,  and  the  stone  gateway  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
very  much  older  still.  I am  therefore  strongly  inclined  to 
assign  it  to  the  time  of  Vajra  Dama  in  the  end  of  the  10th 
century.  Immediately  opposite  the  tank  there  is  a small 
Musalman  tomb  which  is  assigned  to  Taj  Nizam,  one  of 
the  nobles  of  Ibrahim  Ludi,  who  wTas  killed  in  the  first 
unsuccessful  assault  on  this  gate  in  A.  D.  1518. 

Above  the  Lakshman  gate  the  way  is  level  for  some 
distance,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  on  the  right  hand  is 
covered  with  small  tablets  and  deep  recesses  containing 
various  sculptures,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Mahadeva  and  the  Lin  gam.  There  are  four  groups  of 
M aha  deva  and  Parvati  seated,  three  figures  of  Ganesa,  and 
two  of  the  Bull  Nandi,  while  the  Lingams  of  all  sizes 
amount  to  nearly  fifty.  But  the  principal  sculpture,  which 
is  immediately  opposite  the  gate,  is  a colossal  group  of  the 
boar  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  15^  feet  in  height,  which  was 
purposely  defaced  with  a chisel  by  the  worshippers  of  Siva, 
and  then  concealed  by  the  back  wall  of  a large  pillared  recess 
for  the  enshrinement  of  a Lingam.  Prom  its  position, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  gate,  I conclude  that  this  is  most 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  sculptures  now  existing  at  Gwalior. 
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Over  the  statue  there  is  a large  figure  of  an  elephant, 
10  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  has  been  cut  away  to  form  a canopy.  This  curious 
design  is  certainly  original,  hut  its  novelty  of  conception 
is  completely  marred  by  its  utter  want  of  taste  and  fitness.* * * § 
Near  the  upper  end  of  the  rock  there  is  a small  group  of 
a recumbent  female  and  child.  The  mother  is  two  feet  long, 
and  is  represented  lying  on  her  right  side  with  her  head 
raised,  and  resting  on  her  right  arm.  Her  left  knee  is  bent, 
and  her  left  hand  is  placed  on  the  small  figure  of  the  child 
at  her  side.  This  is  the  usual  conventional  position  in  which 
Mdya  Devi  and  her  infant  son,  Buddha,  are  represented ; 
hut  in  the  total  absence  of  any  other  specimens  of  Buddhist 
sculpture  at  Gwalior,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  this 
group  can  have  been  executed  by  the  followers  of  Sakya 
Muni.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  it  must  belong  to  the 
Jains,  and  from  its  position  amongst  so  many  early  Brah- 
manical  sculptures,  I think  that  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  a 
later  date  than  the  9th  or  10th  century,  or  somewhat  prior 
to  the  probable  period  of  the  Saiva  sculptures. 

The  BLdthiya  Paur,  or  “ elephant  gate,”  as  it  now 
stands,  was  built  by  Raja  Man  Sinh,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
1486  to  1516.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  life-size 
statue  of  an  elephant,  which  formerly  stood  immediately 
outside  the  gate.  On  its  back  there  were  two  figures,  namely, 
the  mahaut  or  driver  in  front,  and  the  Raja  himself  on 
the  back  of  the  animal.  This  group  was  seen  by  the 
Emperor  Baber  when  he  visited  Gwalior  in  A.  D.  1525,  who 
describes  it  as  “ the  perfect  resemblance  of  an  elephant.”! 
It  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Eazl  in  A.  D.  1596.+  It  was  seen 
by  the  English  traveller,  Win.  Einch,  in  April  1610,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Jahangir.  Einch  describes  it  as 
“a  curious  colossal  figure  of  an  elephant  in  stone”  at  the 
top  gate.§  As  I can  find  no  further  mention  of  this  statue, 
I presume  that  it  was  appropriated  by  Muzafar  Khan,  who 
held  the  fortress  for  19  years,  from  the  accession  of  Shall 
Jalian  in  A.  D.  1628  to  1647.  Hiraman,  the  Munshi  of 


* A similar  canopy  over  a figure  of  Siva  is  given  by  Mrs.  Speir,  in  her  “ Life  in 
Ancient  India,”  p.  373,  from  a drawing  in  Colonel  Tod’s  collection, 

f Memoirs  by  Erskine,  p.  383. 

J Gladwin’s  Ain  Akbari,  II.,  38. 

§ Kerr’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  VIII.,  231.  The  name  of  HAthi  Paur 
must,  however,  be  much  older,  as  there  was  a stone  elephant  with  a driver  on  its  back 
outside  the  upper  gate  in  the  time  of  Iba  Batula,  French  Translation,  III.,  194. 
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Motamid  Khan,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  fortress  under 
Aurangzib,  relates  that  Muzafar  Khan  “ had  an  elephant 
so  powerful  and  courageous . that  he  would  destroy  whole 
ranks  of  the  enemy  at  once,  which  he  did  so  effectually 
upon  a battle  happening  -with  the  house  of  Ludi  that  he 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  victory,  and  for  which  the 
governor  obtained  the  title  of  Khani  Jehdn.  On  this  and 
other  accounts  he  had  a statue  of  this  elephant  carved  in 
stone  and  set  up  at  the  north  gate  of  the  fort.  I infer 
without  much  hesitation  that  this  elephant  must  have  been 
the  original  statue  of  Raja  Man,  because  Hiraman  makes 
no  mention  of  the  latter,  which  I think  he  would  have  done 
had  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Motamid  Khan,  as  that  bigoted 
governor  would  almost  certainly  have  destroyed  it  when  he 
pulled  down  the  “ idol  temple  of  the  vile  Gwali.”*  In  A.  D. 
1648  the  Hathiya  gate  was  repaired  by  Sayid  Alam,  the 
new  governor,  and  in  1840,  when  I first  saw  it,  the  wooden 
gate  was  still  in  fair  order.  This  elephant  gate- way  forms 
part  of  the  noble  palace  of  Raja  Man  Sinh,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hindu  architecture  in  Northern 
India.  It  is  the  uppermost  gate-way  of  the  eastern  entrance  ; 
but  there  is  another  gate-way  inside  the  fort,  which  leads  to 
the  different  palaces  at  the  north  end.  It  is  called  Hawa 
Four,  or  the  “ windy  gate,”  because  a pleasant  breeze  is 
nearly  always  blowing  through  it. 

The  north-west  entrance,  which  consists  of  three  gates, 
is  called  JDhondha  Faur  from  a small  temple  dedicated  to 
Fhondha  Deva.  Its  first  construction  is  ascribed  by  Pazl 
Ali  to  Dhandher  Pal,  one  of  the  early  Kachliwaha  Rajas, 
who  is  called  Dhandhana  by  Badili  Das,  and  Ghanghana 
by  Kharg  Itai.  A Dhandha  Pal  is  found  in  all  of  my  four 
lists,  but  no  works  are  attributed  to  him.  An  inscription 
cut  on  the  rock  beside  the  temple  of 'Dhandha  Deva  ascribes 
its  construction  to  Raja  Man  Sinh  in  S.  1552,  or  A.  D.  1495. 
But  the  date  of  S.  1505,  or  A.  D.  1448,  which  is  recorded  on 
the  rock  in  another  part  of  this  entrance,  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  gate-wray  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  Man 
Sinh.  A third  short  inscription  on  a slab  of  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  lower  outwork,  is  dated  Asan  badi  ashtami  1562, 
or  A.  D.  1505.  This  entrance  was,  therefore,  in  common  use 


* Translation  by  Lee  in  his  Ibu  Batula,  p.  134. 
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during  the  reign  of  M&n  Sinh,  and  to  him  I am  disposed 
to  assign  the  construction  of  the  lower  outwork,  which 
contains  the  temple  of  Dhondha  Deva.  As  the  outer  gate 
also  is  adorned  by  two  stone  lions  in  graceful  pillared  niches 
similar  to  those  of  the  elephant  gate,  I think  that  its  restora- 
tion, if  not  its  original  erection,  may  be  confidently  attributed 
to  Raja  Man  Sinh.  This  entrance  was  generally  kept  closed 
under  the  Muhammadan  rule,  as  the  state  prisoners  were  con- 
fined in  its  upper  outwork.  The  cells,  which  still  exist,  are 
called  no-choki,  or  the  “ nine  cells.”  They  vary  from  15  to  26 
feet  in  height,  and  are  lighted  as  well  as  ventilated  by  small 
openings  near  the  roofs.  This  entrance  was  also  kept 
closed  during  the  Mahratta  rule  when,  three  gates  being 
carefully  walled  up,  it  remained  shut  during  the  13  years  of 
British  occupancy,  from  1841  to  1857,  but  since  the  re- 
occupation in  1858,  the  Dhondha  entrance  has  again  been 
opened  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison.  During  the 
long  period  of  its  closure,  the  names  of  the  separate  gates 
have  been  forgotten,  and  the  general  name  of  Dhondha  is 
now  applied  to  them  all. 

The  south-western  entrance  is  called  Ghargarj  Patir. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a tank  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  which 
was  called  the  Ghargarj  Baori,  or  “ well  of  gurgling  water,” 
from  the  gurgling  plasli  of  the  falling  water  as  it  percolated 
through  the  upper  rocks.*  This  tank  is  a very  large  exca- 
vation, being  49  feet  long  and  24  broad,  but  it  is  now  quite 
dry.  The  Ghargarj  entrance  had  five  gates,  all  of  which 
have  long  been  closed.  The  two  upper  gate-ways  were 
breached  by  General  White  in  1805,  from  batteries  erected 
on  the  opposite  hill  of  Hanuman,  which  is  exactly  5,000 
feet  distance  from  the  wall  of  the  fort.  The  uppermost 
gate-way  has  since  been  carefully  walled  up,  but  the  second 
gate-way  is  a complete  ruin.  The  outer-gate  was  also 
breached  by  General  "White,  but  it  is  now  walled  up.  The 
middle  gate-wray  is  of  the  same  style  as  the  middle  gate  of 
the  Dhondha  Paur.  It  has  the  same  light  pillared  niches, 
containing  the  same  stone  lions,  and  consequently  I infer 
with  some  certainty  that  it  must  have  been  built  by  Raja 
Man  Sinh.  Below  the  second  ruined  gate  there  are  three 


* But  as  gargaj  in  Persian  means  simply  a “redoubt,’’  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may 
be  a Muhammadan  one,  as  the  “ gate-way  covered  by  a redoubt.”  If  so  the  other  gate-ways 
could  not  have  possessed  any  outworks  when  this  name  was  given. 
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figures  sculptured  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  uppermost 
figure  is  Ganesa,  the  middle  one  a four-armed  female,  and 
the  lowest  a two-armed  female.  The  names  of  the  separate 
gates  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  and  the  entrance  is 
now  known  by  the  general  name  of  Ghargarj  Paar.  But 
though  the  names  of  the  gates  have  been  forgotten,  there 
is  one  name  attached  to  this  entrance,  that  of  Popham, 
which  the  Mahrattas  still  repeat,  and  which  the  British  will 
ever  hold  in  remembrance  for  successful  daring.  Major 
Popham  commanded  the  force  which  invested  Gwalior  in 
1780.  Under  his  orders  the  fort  was  escaladed  by  two 
companies,  led  by  a very  dashing  officer,  Captain  Bruce,  the 
brother  of  the  traveller.  The  point  of  escalade  was  in 
one  of  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  wall  close  to  the 
Ghargarj  gate.  It  is  said  that  the  spot  was  pointed  out  to 
Popham  by  a cow-herd,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  attacking 
party  were  supplied  with  grass  shoes  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping  on  the  ledges  of  rock.  There  is  a story  also  that 
the  cost  of  these  grass  shoes  was  deducted  from  Popham ’s 
pay  when  he  was  about  to  leave  India  as  a Major-General, 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  afterwards. 

As  a place  of  defence,  Gwalior  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  in  Upper 
India.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Baja 
prudently  made  his  submission  to  Mahmud  of  Ghazni ; but 
the  opinion  of  Mahmud’s  companions  is  no  doubt  truly 
expressed  by  Abu  Bihan,  when  he  describes  Gwalior  and 
Kalinjar  as  two  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  country. 
Gwalior  fully  maintained  this  reputation  when  it  stood  a 
12  months’  siege  against  the  Emperor  Altamsli  in  A.  D. 
1232.  Still  later,  after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hindus,  it  baffied  all  the  efforts  of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi 
during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  only  taken 
in  A.  L>.  1518  after  a siege  of  two  years.  On  the  east  side 
it  is  quite  impregnable  if  properly  defended ; but  on  the 
west  side  there  are  several  weak  points  in  the  different  re- 
entering angles,  which  would  invite  the  attack  of  a bold 
besieger.  Both  of  the  attacks  planned  by  British  com- 
manders have  been  directed  successfully  against  these  weak 
points  on  the  west  side.  The  first  was  the  dashing  escalade 
made  by  Major  Popham  in  1780,  the  second  was  the  regular 
attack  made  by  General  White  in  1805,  breaching  the 
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Ghargarj  gateway ; but  the  fort  has  been  taken  a third  time 
by  British  troops  in  a manner  as  bold  and  as  dashing  as  the 
escalade  of  Popham.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  June  1858  a party  of  the  25th  Bombay  Native  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Bose  and  Walter,  “ crept 
up  the  rock,  burst  open  the  main  gateway  of  the  fort,  and 
taking  the  enemy  by  surprize,  forced  an  entrance  through 
an  archway*  connected  by  a narrow  street  with  the  in- 
terior defences.  Here  they  had  to  entertain  a fierce  hand 
to  hand  encounter  with  the  garrison,  urged  to  desperation 
by  the  knowledge  that  they  had  no  retreat.”  Thus,  by  a 
lucky  surprize,  was  gained  the  rock  of  Gwalior,  which  Sir 
Hugh  Bose  justly  calls  “ one  of  the  most  important  and 
strongest  fortresses  in  India.”  But  the  success  was  dearly 
purchased  with  the  loss  of  the  gallant  leader,  Lieutenant 
Bose,  who  fell  in  the  narrow  street  leading  from  the  Hdthiya 
Faur,  or  elephant  gate,  to  the  Hdioa  Four , or  windy  gate. 

As  a place  of  defence,  Gwalior  is  superior  to  most  of 
the  other  fortresses  of  Northern  India — in  the  possession  of 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  Both  Kalanjar  and  Ajaygarh 
have  been  obliged  to  surrender  by  the  drying  up  of  their 
tanks ; but  the  tanks  and  wells  of  Gwalior  have  never  t yet 
failed,  and  its  fortress  has  only  been  gained  either  by  assault 
or  by  capitulation.  Several  of  the  tanks  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  some  of  them  are  no  doubt  as  old  as  the  fortress 
itself.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  construction,  and  may  be  designated  as 
tanks,  cisterns,  and  baoris.  The  tanks  are  as  usual  large 
open  excavations  in  the  solid  rock,  which  are  supplied  entirely 
by  rain  water  during  the  monsoon.  The  cisterns  are  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  cliff  between  the  different  gate- ways.  The 
upper  mass  of  rock  is  supported  on  pillars,  and  there  is 
usually  only  a single  small  entrance.  The  baoris  are  large 
wells,  with  flights  of  steps  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  There 
is  only  one  of  these  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fortress,  but 
there  are  several  of  them  in  the  TJrwahi  outwork,  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Atli-kua,  No-baori,  or  “ eight  wells 
and  nine  baoris.”  The  water  in  these  last  is  always  sweet 
and  wholesome,  and  is  now  the  only  good  drinking  water  in 
the  fortress.  The  water  in  the  cistern,  which  is  filtered  from 
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the  upper  tanks  through  the  sancl-stone  rock,  is  always  clear 
and  cool,  hut  it  is  now  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
filthy  odour  of  bat’s  dung  as  to  be  utterly  nauseous.  The 
water  in  the  upper  tanks  is  clear  but  unwholesome,  as  it 
causes  all  sores  to  ulcerate.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity 
is  simple  dirt,  which  has  accumulated  in  the  course  of  time 
to  a considerable  depth.  All  the  shallower  tanks  dry  up 
annually.  They  can,  therefore,  be  cleaned  out,  and  filled  with 
fresh  water  every  year.  But  these  are  the  very  tanks  that 
would  be  of  no  use  during  a long  siege,  and  which  are  of 
little  real  use  at  any  time,  as  they  fail  just  as  the  hot  season 
begins,  or  at  the  very  time  when  water  is  most  wanted. 
There  are  fifteen  principal  tanks  which  still  hold  water  at  the 
present  day,  but  there  are  at  least  as  many  more  that  are  now 
dry,  and  which  certainly  must  have  failed  a long  time  ago, 
as  their  names  are  quite  forgotten. 

The  oldest  of  the  tanks  is  most  probably  the  Suraj 
Kund , or  “ reservoir  of  the  sun,”  which  I think  may  be 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Baja  Pasupati,  about  275  to  300 
A.  D.  The  temple  of  the  sun,  which  was  built  in  bis  time, 
no  longer  exists,  but  as  the  oldest  of  the  Gwalior  inscriptions 
No.  I.  records  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  in  the  month 
of  Kartik,  I infer  without  much  hesitation  that  it  must  have 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Suraj  Kund,  wTiere  an  annual  fair 
is  still  held  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Kartik.  The  tank  is  350 
feet  in  length  by  180  in  breadth,  but  the  depth  is  variable 
as  the  bottom  is  very  uneven.  The  deepest  part  is  at  the 
south  end,  where  the  water  rarely  dries  up.  A Hindu 
Bairagi  formerly  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  tank,  where  he 
kept  a perpetual  fire  burning,  at  which,  as  he  gravely 
asserted,  Suraj  Pal,  the  founder  of  Gwalior,  used  to  light  his 
hooka.  This  fire  was  most  probably  the  sole  relic  of  the  old 
temple  of  the  sun,  which  I conclude  must  have  been 
destroyed  at  a very  early  date,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  local  histories.  The  tank,  however,  is  noted  by  all  as 
the  work  of  Suraj  Pal,  the  first  Baja  of  Gwalior  in  S.  332, 
or  A.  X).  275,  which  is  within  a few  years  of  the  date  already 
assigned  to  the  temple.  I postpone  the  discussion  of  this 
local  date  until  I come  to  the  history  of  the  foundation  of 
fortress  itself,  and  of  Suraj  Pal,  its  reputed  founder. 

The  Trikonia  Tal  is  a small  deep  triangular  tank  cut  in 
the  rock  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  fortress.  The 
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tank  is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  the  temple  of  Jay  anti- 
tliora,  the  erection  of  which  is  attributed  to  Jayanta  Jala, 
one  of  the  early  Kachliwaha  Rajas.  The  northern  point 
of  the  fort  is  still  called  Jayanti-tliora,  and  there  still  exists 
a small  pillared  arcade,  which  may  have  formed  part 
of  the  court-yard  of  the  temple,  although  it  is  pro- 
bably not  older  than  the  reign  of  Virama  Deva,  who  reigned 
from  A.  D.  1400  to  1419.  Inside  the  arcade  there  are  two 
inscribed  tablets,  of  which  one  gives  the  name  of  the  Tomara 
Raja  Virama,  and  the  other  the  date  of  S.  1465,  or  A.  D. 
1408,  in  the  middle  of  Virama’s  reign. 

The  Johara  Talao  is  situated  in  the  north  end  of  the 
fort,  immediately  in  front  of  Shah  Jahan’s  palace.  It  is  200 
feet  square,  and  from  6 to  8 feet  in  depth  at  the  end  of  the 
seasonal  rains.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  Joliar,  or 
great  sacrifice  of  all  the  females  of  the  garrison,  which  was 
performed  when  the  fortress  was  captured  by  Altamsh  in 
A.  I).  1232.  It  was  repaired  by  Motamid  Khan,  when, 
according  to  Hiraman  Munshi,  it  was  “ enclosed  with  a wTall 
firmly  built  with  brick  and  mortar  so  that  not  a drop  of  its 
water  was  lost.”  The  brick  walls  still  remain  in  good  order, 
but  the  coating  of  stucco  has  disappeared  in  so  many  places 
that  the  water  now  escapes  too  freely  through  the  porous 
sand-stone  rock,  and  the  tank  consequently  becomes  dry 
almost  every  year. 

The  8ds-ba.hu  tank  is  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
two  temples  which  are  now  only  known  as  the  Sas-bahu,  or 
the  “mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law.”  It  is  250  feet 
long  and  150  feet  broad,  and  from  15  to  18  feet  deep,  but  it 
is  usually  dry,  as  its  stucco  facing  has  all  disappeared,  and 
the  rain-water  rarely  lasts  for  more  than  a few  days.  There 
is  a rough  stone  pillar  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  tank, 
but  it  is  without  inscription,  and  as  there  is  no  tradition 
attached  to  the  tank,  it  is  impossible  to  say  wdien  it  may  have 
been  excavated.  I infer,  however,  from  the  loss  of  its  name, 
that  the  tank  must  be  several  centuries  old,  otherwise  it 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  mentioned  by  Kharg  Rai, 
and  the  other  annalists. 

The  Mdn  Sanoar  tank  is  situated  on  the  western  sido 
of  the  fort,  near  the  Urwahi  gate- way.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  excavated  by  Raja  Man  Sinh,  after  whom  it  is  named. 
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It  is  about  20  feet  deep  on  the  western  side,  where  it  is  partly 
built  up,  but  owing  to  fissures  in  the  rock,  and  the  want  of 
stucco,  it  no  longer  retains  water  except  for  a short  time 
during  the  seasonal  rains. 

The  Rani  Tdl  and  Cliecli  Tdl , as  their  names  import, 
are  said  to  have  been  excavated  by  the  queen  of  Raja  Man 
Sinh  and  her  slave  girl  about  A.  D.  1500.  They  are  situ- 
ated close  together  at  the  south  end  of  the  fort,  and  are  con- 
nected by  a subterranean  passage  cut  in  the  rock.  Accord- 
ing to  a well-known  tradition,  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
Eazl  Ali  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  the  slave  girl’s 
tank  always  remained  dry  in  spite  of  every  contrivance  that 
could  be  devised,  until  the  happy  thought  occurred  of  cut- 
ting a secret  passage  to  the  Rani’s  tank.  At  the  present  day 
this  passage  is  always  visible  at  the  low-water  level  in  the 
dry  season,  but  it  is  probable  that,  when  first  excavated  and 
freshly  stuccoed,  these  tanks  may  have  retained  their  water 
at  a higher  level.  They  are  about  the  same  size,  80  by  GO 
feet,  and  are  surrounded  by  buildings  which  are  now  in 
ruins. 

To  the  south  of  the  main  entrance  there  is  a large 
round  baori,  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  steps  down  to  the 
water’s  edge.  This  baori  is  attached  to  a large  pillared  build- 
ing which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Baber, 
but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
building,  I conclude  that  it  must  be  of  earlier  date. 

The  Gangola  Talao  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fort 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Bala  kila,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  Teli  Mandir.  It  is  200  feet  square,  and  of  irregular 
depth,  but  during  my  residence  of  five  years  at  Gwalior,  it 
always  had  a considerable  depth  of  water  on  the  south  side,  even 
in  the  driest  season.  In  one  year,  on  the  21st  of  June,  just 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  seasonal  rains,  I measured  13 
feet  of  water  on  the  soutli  side.  There  is  no  tradition  re- 
garding the  excavation  of  this  tank ; but  as  tbe  name  is  a 
Hindu  one,  I presume  that  the  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Jahangir,  which  was  formerly  attached  to  a,  small  pillared 
building  on  its  bank,  must  have  referred  only  to  its  repair. 
This  inscription  was  dated  in  A.  H.  1023,  and  in  Samvat  1671, 
both  equivalent  to  A.  H.  1614,  but  it  has  disappeared  since 
I left  Gwalior  in  1853,  and  as  my  old  copy  of  it  has  been 
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mislaid,  I am  unable  to  state  the  purport  of  the  record.  It 
was  missing  in  1860  when  I enquired  for  it,  and  when  I visit- 
ed Gwalior  during  the  present  year,  I could  not  learn  what 
had  become  of  it. 

The  Katora  Talao  derives  its  name  from  its  round  shape, 
which  is  like  that  of  a katora , or  shallow  circular  bowl.  It 
is  150  feet  in  diameter  and  23  feet  deep ; but  it  frequently 
dries  up,  as  the  conduits,  which  formerly  supplied  it  with 
rain  water,  have  become  closed  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  is 
never  more  than  half  filled  at  the  present  day.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a circular  arcade,  and  was  always  a favourite 
resort  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  It  is  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Gangola  Talao,  and  close  to  the  wall  of  the  fort 
overlooking  the  TJrwahi  Valley.  Its  age  is  unknown. 

The  Ek-khambci  Talao,  or  “one  pillar  tank,”  is  so 
named  from  a stone  pillar  standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  It 
is  200  feet  long  and  80  feet  broad,  with  rooms  on  three  sides. 
It  is  situated  a little  to  the  north  of  the  Katora  Talao,  and 
close  to  the  western  wall  of  the  fort.  Its  date  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  most  probably  old. 

The  Dhobi  Tal,  or  “ washerman’s  tank,”  is  situafed 
at  the  south  end  of  the  fort  near  the  Rani  and  Chedi  re- 
servoirs. It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Gwalior  tanks,  being 
nearly  400  feet  long  by  200  feet  broad;  but  it  is  very  shal- 
low, and  consequently  dries  up  every  year. 

The  Nuri  Sdgar  is  situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  Khabutar-Khana  outwork.  It  is  60  feet  long,  39  feet 
broad,  and  25  feet  deep.  It  was  repaird  by  Motamid  Khan 
about  A.  D.  1687  under  its  present  name,  which  I believe  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  governor’s  title  of  Nur-ud-din. 

The  Gujari  Baori  is  a small  deep  tank  with  steps  down 
to  the  water’s  edge  about  80  feet  long  by  30  feet  broad.  It 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  in  the  Gujari  Mahal  out- 
work. The  Dhondlia  Baori  is  situated  in  the  outwork  of 
the  Dhondha  Deva  Gate.  It  is  about  30  feet  long  by  15  feet 
broad  and  40  deep.  On  the  5th  of  April,  in  one  year,  I 
measured  a depth  of  30  feet  of  w^ater,  but  the  water  is  unfit 
to  drink,  and  is  only  used  for  ablution  when  the  J ohara  Tal 
dries  up. 
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The  principal  covered  cisterns  cut  in  the  side  of  the  cliff 
are  the  Sarad  and  Anar  Baoris,  between  the  Lakshman 
and  Hatliiya  gates  of  the  eastern  entrance,  and  the  Ghargarj 
Baori  below  the  third  gate  of  the  Ghargarj  entrance.  The 
Sarad  Baori , or  “cold  water  tank,”  is  situated  nearest  to 
the  Hatliiya,  or  elephant  gate.  It  is  a large  square  excava- 
tion, with  a single  small  entrance,  which  used  to  be  kept  closed 
by  an  iron-barred  door.  The  roof  is  supported  on  pillars. 

When  I measured  it,  there  was  a depth  of  8 feet  of 
water,  but  the  place  was  filled  with  the  nauseous  effluvia  of 
bats.  The  Anar  Baori,  or  “ cool-water  tank,”  is  similar  to 
the  last.  It  was  formerly  kept  closed,  but  it  is  now  disused  for 
.the  same  reason  as  the  other  cistern.  The  Ghargarj  Baori 
is  49  feet  long  by  24  feet  broad,  but  I was  unable  to  ascertain 
the  depth,  as  the  interior  is  now  filled  with  mud  to  within  5 
feet  of  the  roof.  The  roof  itself  is  supported  on  four  round 
pillars,  which  are  surmounted  by  massive  rude  capitals,  all 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  palaces  still  existing  inside  the  fort  of  Gwalior  are 
known  by  the  following  names,  1st,  the  Karan  Mandir ; 
2nd,  the  Man  Mandir ; 3rd,  the  Gujarni  Mandir ; 4th,  the 
Vikrama  Mandir;  5th,  Shir  Mandir,  or  Jaliangiri  Mahal ; 
and  6tb,  the  Shahjahan  Mandir.  The  Emperor  Humayun 
is  also  said  to  have  built  a palace  in  Gwalior,  but  I was 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it : I think,  however,  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  Shahjahan 
Mandir. 

The  Karan  Mandir,  or  palace  of  Baja  Kama , is  situat- 
ed at  the  northern  end  of  the  fort  opposite  the  Dhondha 
gate,  and  just  outside  the  entrance  of  the  Jaliangiri  Mahal. 
The  proper  name  of  this  building  is  the  Kirtti  Mandir,  or 
palace  of  Raja  Kirtti  Sinli,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1454 
to  1479 ; but  as  he  is  always  called  by  the  Muhammadan 
historians  Bai  Karn  instead  of  Bai  Kirt,  the  erroneous 
name  has  supplanted  the  true  one.  The  Karan  Mahal  is  a 
long  narrow  building  of  two  storeys,  containing  only  one 
large  room  43  feet  by  28,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  on 
two  rows  of  pillars.  On  each  side  of  it  there  are  smaller 
rooms,  28  by  15,  and  28  by  12,  which  occupy  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  building.  The  northern  end  of  the  palace, 
which  is  octagonal  in  shape,  contains  a number  of  bath-rooms 
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for  liot  and  cold  water,  but  these  have  long  been  disused 
and  are  now  out  of  repair.  There  are  traces  of  painting  in 
some  of  these  bath-rooms,  but  the  ornamentation  of  the 
large  rooms  is  concealed  under  numerous  coats  of  white-wash. 
Its  exterior  is  very  plain,  from  wBich  I infer  that  it  was 
originally  covered  with  painted  stucco.  Its  extreme  dimen- 
sions are  200  feet  in  length  by  35  feet  in  breadth.* 

The  Man  Mandir,  or  palace  of  Baja  Man  Sinh,  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hindu  architecture  that  I have 
seen.  Its  position  on  the  edge  of  the  eastern  cliff,  where  it 
forms  the  main  wall  of  the  fortress,  is  very  noble  and  com- 
manding, as  it  is  seen  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  old 
town,  and  is  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  object  on 
approaching  the  place  from  the  east.  The  Man  Mandir  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  blocks  of  building,  of  which  one  is  the 
palace  proper  in  which  the  Baja  himself  resided,  and  the 
other  is  the  entrance  square  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
attendants.  This  palace  is  also  called  Chit  Mandir , or  “ the 
painted  palace,”  which  I believed  to  have  been  the  original 
name  given  to  it  by  Man  Sinb,  as  the  whole  of  the  building 
was  once  profusely  decorated  with  glazed  tiles  of  various 
colours.  The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  whole  building  are 
300  feet  by  160  feet,  of  which  the  royal  apartments  occupy 
just  one-third,  or  160  feet  by  100  feet;  the  main  body  of  the 
palace  consist  of  two  storeys,  but  on  the  eastern  face,  over- 
hanging the  cliff,  there  are  two  storeys  of  under-ground 
apartments  which  are  open  only  on  that  side.  The  lower 
rooms  are  always  cool,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  but  from 
long  disuse  they  have  become  filled  with  bats,  and  are  conse- 
quently quite  uninhabitable.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  eastern 
face,  which  is  300  feet  in  length  and  100  feet  in  height, 
is  relieved  at  regular  intervals  by  fine  massive  round  towers, 
surmounted  by  open  domed  cupolas,  and  connected  at  top  by 
a battlement  of  open  lattice  work  of  a singularly  beautiful 
and  novel  design.  The  southern  face,  which  is  160  feet  in 
length  and  60  feet  in  height,  has  three  of  these  round 
towers  connected  by  a battlement  of  the  same  pleasing  and 
effective  pattern.  Between  each  pair  of  towers  the  line  of 
battlement  is  broken  by  a small  square  domed  turret,  which 
is  supported  on  two  massive  brackets  projecting  beyond  the 


* See  Plate  LXXXVII.  for  plans  of  the  Hindu  palaces. 
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face  of  the  building.  The  northern  and  western  sides  were 
once  finished  in  the  same  manner,  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  upper  portion  has  now  fallen  down,  which  has  utterly 
spoiled  every  view  of  this  palace  from  the  inside  of  the 
fort.* 

The  palace  of  Man  Sinh  was  visited  by  the  Emperor 
Baber  in  A.  D.  1527,  or  about  twenty  years  after  its  comple- 
tion. His  description  as  usual  is  both  vivid  and  accurate, 
and  as  it  refers  to  some  details  which  no  longer  exist,  I will 
quote  his  account  at  some  length.  Baber  was  then  ill,  but 
so  great  was  his  curiosity  that,  in  spite  of  his  sickness,  he 
relates  how  he  “ went  over  all  the  palaces  of  Man  Sinh  and 
Vikramajit.  They  are  singularly  beautiful  palaces,  though 
built  in  different  patches  and  without  regular  plan.  They 
are  wholly  of  hewn  stone.  The  palace  of  Man  Sinh  is 
more  lofty  and  splendid  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Rajas. 
One  part  of  the  wall  of  Man  Sinli’s  palace  fronts  the  east, 
and  this  portion  of  it  is  more  highly  adorned  than  the  rest. 
It  may  be  about  40  or  50  gaz  (from  80  to  100  feet)  in  height, 
and  is  entirely  of  hewn  stone.  Its  front  is  overlaid  with 
white  stucco.  The  buildings  are  in  many  parts  four  storeys 
in  height.  The  two  lower  floors  are  very  dark,  but  after 
sitting  a while  in  them  you  can  see  distinctly  enough.  I 
went  through  them  taking  a light  with  me.  In  one  divi- 
sion of  this  palace  there  is  a building  with  five  domes,  and 
round  about  them  a number  of  smaller  domes ; the  small 
domes  are  one  on  each  side  of  the  greater  according  to  the 
custom  of  Hindustan.  The  five  large  domes  are  covered 
with  plates  of  copper  gilt.  The  outside  of  the  walls  they 
have  inlaid  with  green  painted  tiles.  All  around  they  have 
inlaid  the  walls  with  figures  of  plantain  trees  made  of  painted 
tiles.  In  the  tower  of  the  eastern  division  is  the  Hdti-pol. 
They  call  an  elephant  hati,  and  a gate  pol  (or  paur).  On 
the  outside  of  this  gate  is  the  figure  of  an  elephant  having 
two  elephant  drivers  (or  riders)  on  it.  It  is  the  perfect  re- 
semblance of  an  elephant,  and  hence  the  gate  is  called  Hati- 
pol.  The  lowest  storey  of  the  house,  which  is  four  storeys 
high,  has  a window  which  looks  towards  this  figure  of  an 
elephant,  which  is  close  by  it.  On  its  upper  storey  are  the 
same  sort  of  small  domes  that  have  been  described.  In  the 
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second  storey  are  tlie  sitting  apartments.  You  descend  into 
these  apartments,  as  well  as  into  those  last-mentioned. 
Though  they  have  had  all  the  ingenuity  of  Hindustan 
bestowed  upon  them,  yet  they  are  hut  uncomfortable 
places.”* 

From  this  account  we  learn  that  the  domes  were  once 
covered  with  plates  of  gilded  copper,  and  that  the  whole 
front  of  the  palace  was  originally  covered  with  white  stucco. 
Both  of  these  statements  I have  verified  by  careful  examin- 
ation, but,  although  the  former  might  have  been  inferred  as 
being  highly  probable,  I must  own  that  the  latter  would 
have  escaped  my  notice  altogether  had  my  attention  not 
been  drawn  to  it  by  Baber’s  minute  account.  Portions  of 
the  plaster  are  still  visible  in  many  of  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  mouldings,  and  even  large  patches  are  still  adhering  in 
some  of  the  more  sheltered  angles.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
appearance  of  the  building  that  the  flaring  coat  of  white 
stucco  has  long  ago  fallen  off,  and  left  the  whole  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  fine  natural  tint  of  the  light-coloured  sand- 
stone of  Gwalior.  The  plantain  trees  mentioned  by  Baber 
still  exist.  They  are  of  the  natural  size,  but  the  leaves 
made  of  bright  green  glazed  tiles  are  very  regularly  disposed 
on  each  side  of  the  yellow  stems,  and  the  effect  is  conse- 
quently too  stiff  and  formal.  The  diamond  patterns  in  blue 
tile,  and  the  long  narrow  lines  of  the  same  colour,  are, 
however,  both  effective  and  pleasing. 

The  interior  of  the  body  of  the  palace  consists  of  two 
groups  of  small  rooms  arranged  round  two  small  open  courts. 
The  first  court  is  only  33  feet  square,  and  the  inner  one  37 
feet  square.  The  largest  room  to  the  west  of  the  outer 
court  is  33  feet  by  20 \ feet,  but  to  the  north  and  south  the 
two  open  pillared  rooms  are  only  33  feet  by  Id.  To  the  east 
of  the  inner  court  there  is  one  room  20  feet  square,  but  the 
others  are  all  small,  and  many  of  them  dark  and  unventi- 
lated. In  spite  of  their  small  size,  however,  both  of  these 
court-yards  are  singularly  rich  and  beautiful.  The  bold 
roofing  of  one  of  the  open  pillared  rooms  has  since  been 
successfully  imitated  on  a larger  scale  in  Jahangir’s  palace 
in  Agra,  and  on  a much  larger  scale  in  a fine  hall  at 
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Govardban.  The  section  of  this  roof  forms  three  sides  of  an 
octagon,  each  side  being  made  of  a single  stone.  It  is, 
therefore,  a flat-topped  arch  formed  of  one  horizontal  and 
two  sloping  stones.  One  of  these  arches  is  placed  as  a rib 
over  each  pair  of  pillars  of  the  open  hall,  and  the  interven- 
ing spaces  are  covered  by  large  flat  slabs  resting  on  the  ribs. 
This  mode  of  construction  is  certainly  weak  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  common  radiating  arch  ; hut  it  affords  a 
novel  form  of  roof,  and  is  both  quickly  and  cheaply 
executed. 

The  Vikrama  Mandir,  or  palace  of  Raja  Vikramaditya, 
is  situated  between  the  other  two  palaces  of  Raja  Karan  and 
Raja  Man,  which  it  connects  together  by  several  long  and 
narrow  galleries  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
These  galleries  form  the  “ secret  passage”  mentioned  by 
Raber,  which  is  not  at  “ all  visible  from  without,  and  even 
within  the  palace  no  entrance  to  it  is  seen.”*  As  the 
Emperor  afterwards  remarks,  “ it  is  a very  singular  road,” 
as  the  total  length  of  all  these  galleries  in  both  palaces  is 
no  less  than  1,210  feet.  I have  entered  this  secret  passage 
from  a small  dark  room  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Man 
Sink’s  palace,  from  which  I proceeded  upwards  by  a steep 
and  narrow  flight  of  steps  to  the  main  gallery  in  the  south 
face.  Erorn  this  point  the  passage  is  level  along  the  south 
and  east  faces  of  Man  Sinli’s  palace  to  its  norlh-east 
corner,  from  whence  it  is  continued  along  the  east  and  north 
faces  of  Vikrama’s  palace  to  a great  domed  building,  45 
feet  square  on  the  outside,  which  is  the  only  portion  of  this 
palace  that  is  worth  visiting.  Baber  describes  this  build- 
ing as  a large  dome  which  was  “ very  dark,  though  after 
being  a while  in  it,  you  can  contrive  to  see  a little.”  Ori- 
ginally, however,  it  was  a regular  Bdra-dari,  or  open  hall 
of  twelve  doorways,  and  was,  therefore,  the  best  lighted 
apartment  in  the  whole  of  the  three  palaces. f Its  walls 
are  4^  feet  thick,  and  the  doorways  are  6f  feet  wide  and  7 
feet  high.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  there  are  two  stout 
circular  pillars  4J  feet  in  diameter,  with  four  square  projec- 
tions which  give  light  and  shade  to  the  plain  round  masses. 
On  each  side  there  are  also  two  half  pillars  of  the  same 


* Memoirs  by  Erskine,  384. 
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form.  The  hall  is  36  feet  square,  or  very  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  largest  room  in  Man  Sinh’s  palace.  The  roof  of 
this  fine  apartment  is  a singular  Hindu  dome,  supported 
on  eight  curved  ribs,  of  which  four  spring  from  the  pillars 
and  four  from  the  angles  of  the  building.  Internally,  the 
top  of  the  dome  is  a flat  square  formed  by  the  intersections 
of  the  ribs.  Externally  the  dome  is  not  seen,  but  the  walls 
are  carried  up  perpendicularly  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a common  flat-roofed  building.  The  top  is  quite 
flat,  and  in  the  time  of  Baber  his  governor  had  erected  an 
awning,  or  open  pavilion,  upon  it,  as  a pleasant  sitting-room 
to  catch  the  breeze.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  curious 
building  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  as  shortly  prior  to 
A.  D.  1516,  in  which  year  Vikramaditya  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Gwalior.  As  his  accession  took  place  during  the 
successful  siege  by  Ibrahim  Ludi,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  Vikrama  Mandir  could  have  been  built  in  his  short 
reign  of  two  years  while  the  place  was  thus  closely  besieged. 
I conclude  therefore,  without  any  hesitation,  that  the 
Vikrama  Mandir  must  have  been  erected  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  Man  Sinh,  or  shortly  before  A.  D.  1516. 

The  Gujarni  Mandir,  or  Gujari  Mahal,  as  it  is  now 
more  usually  called,  was  built  during  the  same  reign  by  the 
beautiful  but  low  caste  Gujar , queen  of  Man  Sinh.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  fortress  in  the  western  half  of 
the  outwork  of  Badilgarh.  It  is  300  feet  in  length  by 
230  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  two  storeys  in  height.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  hewn  stone,  but  it  is  now  much  ruined, 
excepting  the  north-east  face,  which  is  plain  and  massive. 
Internally  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  build- 
ing consists  entirely  of  small  rooms  which  are  badly  lighted 
and  without  ornament. 

The  two  Muhammadan  palaces  require  but  a short 
notice,  as  they  are  built  entirely  of  rubble  stone  plastered, 
and  are  consequently  quite  plain  and  of  no  interest  what- 
ever as  specimens  of  architecture.*  The  Jahdngiri  Mandir , 
or  Mahal,  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  290  feet  by  180,  with 
suits  of  small  rooms  on  three  sides.  The  largest  room  in 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  face  is  only  37  feet  by  16 |.  The 
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original  name  of  this  palace  must  have  been  Shir  Mandir , 
as  Hiraman  Munshi  records  that  Shir  Shah  “ took  up  his 
residence  for  some  time  at  Gwalior,  and  then  built  the  Shir 
Mandir , and  also  constructed  a large  tank  in  its  area”  The 
mention  of  the  tank  is  conclusive,  as  there  still  exists  in  the 
Jahdngiri  Mandir  a considerable  tank,  60  feet  by  42  feet, 
which,  as  it  is  the  only  large  reservoir  attached  to  any  of 
these  palaces,  must  almost  certainly  be  the  same  that  was 
made  by  Shir  Shah.  This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  another 
statement  of  Hiraman,  who  relates  that  Jahangir  was 
advised  to  destroy  the  Shir  Mandir,  and  to  erect  in  its 
place  the  Jahangir  Mandir . This  palace  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Shir  Shah’s  son  and  successor,  Islam  Shah, 
Avho  eventually  died  at  Gwalior,  although  he  is  buried  at 
Sasaram  in  the  mausoleum  of  his  father. 

The  Shahjahdni  Mandir,  or  Mahal,  as  its  name  imports, 
must  have  been  built  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jaban.  But 
as  Hiraman  mentions  that  Humayun  had  also  built  a palace 
in  the  fort  which  commanded  “an  extensive  prospect,”  I con- 
clude that  this  site  must  have  been  occupied  originally  by 
the  Humayun  Mandir,  as  it  commands  a more  extensive 
view  than  any  other  position  in  the  fortress.  The  Shah- 
jaliani  Mandir  is  situated  at  the  north-east  point  of  the 
fort  on  a precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  old  city.  It  is 
an  oblong  quadrangle,  320  feet  by  170  feet,  of  which  the 
principle  rooms  occupy  the  northern  face.  The  largest 
apartment  is  only  31  feet  by  16,  which  is  even  smaller  than 
the  best  rooms  of  the  Hindu  palaces.  Prom  these  observa- 
tions it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  buildings  are  not  confined  to 
the  style,  but  extend  also  to  the  materials  and  mode  of  con- 
struction. The  Hindu  palaces  are  built  entirely  of  squared 
stones,  which  are  closely  fitted  without  mortar,  while  the 
Muhammadan  palaces  are  built  chiefly  of  rough  rubble 
stones,  which  are  only  held  together  by  a most  liberal  use 
of  good  strong  lime.  The  Hindu  roofs  are  mostly  flat,  being 
formed  of  stone  beams  and  stone  slabs  without  mortar,  while 
the  Muhammadan  roofs  are  nearly  all  domes  of  the  usual 
pointed  form. 

The  temples  of  Gwalior  were  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
religious  intolerance  of  the  bigoted  Sikandar  Ludi.  The 
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forts  of  Himatgarh,  Narwar,  and  Mandrel,  liad  each  suc- 
cumbed to  this  zealous  fanatic,  who  had  destroyed  all  their 
temples  with  an  unsparing  hand  to  raise  up  mosques  in  their 
stead.  The  stronger  fortress  of  Gwalior  would  most  probably 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  when  “ in  the  year  923  A.  I).,  the 
king  summoned  all  the  distant  nobles  to  Agra  with  a deter- 
mination to  reduce  Gwalior,”  had  not  death  stopped  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  preparation.  The  fort  was  taken  in  the 
following  year  by  liis  son  and  successor,  Ibrahim  Ludi,  hut 
this  prince  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  disaffection  of 
his  brothers  and  the  insurrections  of  his  nobles,  to  waste  his 
time  like  Sikandar  in  the  profitless  amusement  of  wanton 
destruction.  Thus  many  of  the  old  Hindu  temples,  and, 
perhaps,  also  the  noble  palace  of  Man  Sinh,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  to  become  the  admiration  of  succeeding 
ages, — of  the  Emperor  Baber  in  1535,  of  the  English 
merchant,  William  Einch,  in  1610,  of  the  Missionary 
Tiffen thaler  in  1750,  and  of  our  own  countrymen  in  the 
present  century.  There  are  only  five  of  the  old  temples  now 
standing ; but,  having  been  desecrated  by  the  Muhammadans, 
they  are  no  longer  used  as  places  of  worship.  There  are, 
however,  several  ruined  temples  that  are  still  visited  at  stated 
seasons.  But  the  whole  number  of  shrines,  both  standing 
and  ruined,  is  not  more  than  11,  mhich  will  be  described  in 
the  following  order : 1,  Surya  Deva  ; 2,  Givdlipd  ; 3,  Cha- 

turbhuj ; 4,  Jay anti-thora ; 5,  Teli-Mandir ; 6,  Sds-bdhu, 
large;  7,  Sas-bd/m,  small;  8,  Jain  Temple  ; 9,  Mdta  Devi  ; 
10,  Dliondha  Deva  ; 11,  Mahd  Deva. 

The  site  of  the  temple  of  Surya  Deva , or  the  Sun,  which 
was  built  by  the  minister  of  Baja  Pasupati  about  A.  H.  300, 
must  almost  certainly  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  Suraj 
Kund.  On  this  spot  the  sacred  fire  dedicated  to  the  sun  is 
still  kept  burning,  and  here  an  annual  fair  is  held  in  honour 
of  the  sun,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  of  Kdrtik , 
which  is  the  very  month  in  which  the  temple  was  originally 
consecrated,  as  recorded  in  the  Gwalior  inscription,  No.  I.  of 
the  Minister  of  Pnaja  Pasupati.*  I have  already  suggested 
that  this  temple  was  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  Emperor 
Altamsh,  when  he  captured  the  fort  in  A.  D.  1232.  This 


* See  Abstract  Translation  by  Babu  Rajendra  Lai  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal 
1861,  p.  267, 
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suggestion  is  supported  by  tbe  statement  of  Baber  that 
Altamsk  built  a grand  mosque  close  to  the  lofty  idol  temple 
which  stood  to  the  west  of  the  great  tank.  This  idol 
temple  is  undoubtedly  the  Tell  Mandir , as  Baber  afterwards 
describes  it  as  “ the  highest  building  in  the  fort,”  and  con- 
sequently the  tank  to  the  east  of  it  must  be  the  Gangola 
Talao.  As  this  tank  is  only  700  feet  from  the  Suraj  Kund, 
I conclude  that  the  grand  mosque  of  Altamsh  must  have 
stood  on  the  high  open  ground  between  the  two  tanks,  which 
was  afterwards  selected  by  the  Mahrattas  as  the  best  position 
for  their  Bala  Kila,  or  citadel.  But  as  the  erection  of  a 
mosque  by  a Muhammadan  conqueror  always  implies  the 
previous  destruction  of  a Hindu  temple,  I infer  that  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  the  sun  must  have  been  pulled 
down  by  Altamsh,  partly  as  an  easy  means  of  acquiring 
religious  merit,  and  partly  as  a cheap  means  of  obtaining 
readv-cut  stones  for  the  construction  of  his  mosque.  The 
remains  of  the  mosque  are  said  to  have  been  removed  by 
Baptiste  to  furnish  materials  for  the  Avails  of  the  citadel. 
1 think  also  that  the  position  in  which  the  inscription  was 
discovered  affords  another  proof  that  the  temple  must  have 
been  on,  or  near,  the  Suraj  Kund,  as  well  as  a strong 
presumption  that  the  temple  must  have  been  destroyed 
by  Altamsh.  I found  the  inscription  built  into  the  wall 
of  the  fort  close  to  the  Urwahi  gate,  Avhich  is  only  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Suraj  Kund.  Now, 
Ave  know  from  the  Gwalior  annalists  that  Altamsh  made  his 
successful  assault  by  the  Urwahi  gate,  and  that  he  afterwards 
strengthened  this  point  with  additional  works.  It  is  almost 
certain,  therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  wall,  in  which  I found 
not  only  No.  I.  inscription,  but  also  a second  temple  inscrip- 
tion, No.  Till.,  must  have  been  built  by  Altamsh,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  two  temples  of  the  sun  and  Mahadeva,  to 
Avhich  these  inscriptions  belonged,  must  have  been  destroyed 
bv  the  same  sovereign. 

The  shrine  of  Gwdlipd  is  dedicated  to  the  Siddh  Gwdli , 
or  Gicdlipd,  after  vriiom  the  fortress  received  its  name  of 
Gicdliaicar,  or  Giodlidr.  The  original  shrine,  Avhich  is  said 
to  have  been  as  old  as  the  fortress  itself,  was  destroyed  in 
A.  H.  1075,  or  A.  D.  1664,  by  Motamid  Khan,  who  calls  it 
But/chdna  Gwdli,  or  the  “idol  temple  of  Gwali.”  The  shrine 
could  not,  however,  have  been  a large  one,  as  the  position 
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against  the  cliff,  between  the  Ganes  and  Bhairon  gates,  is 
very  confined.  The  present  shrine  is  a small  square  open 
cupola  on  four  pillars,  in  which  a light  was  kept  perpetually 
burning.  Immediately  opposite  to  it  there  was  formerly  a 
small  stout  pillar  called  Dipicala , or  the  “lamp-pillar,” 
with  30  or  40  projections  for  lights,  which  were  illuminated 
only  on  stated  occasions.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  in 
January  1865,  the  lamp  of  Gwali  was  extinguished,  and  his 
illumination  pillar  had  altogether  disappeared. 

The  Chaturbhuj  temple  is  excavated  from  the  solid  rock 
close  to  the  Laksliman  gate  of  the  eastern  entrance.  It  is 
of  small  size,  only  12  feet  square,  with  a portico  in  front, 
10  feet  by  9,  which  is  supported  on  4 pillars.  The  interior 
is  quite  plain,  hut  the  exterior  is  broken  into  bold  project- 
ing mouldings  with  rows  of  figures  in  the  recesses.  The 
roof  is  a low  pyramid  divided  into  small  steps,  and  is  so  like 
the  roof  of  the  rock-cut  Brahmanical  temple  at  Dhamnar 
that  it  is  almost  certain  the  two  temples  must  be  of  the 
same  age.  Luckily  the  Gwalior  temple  possesses  an  inscrip- 
tion, No.  IV.,  which  fixes  the  date  of  its  excavation  to  the 
year  S.  933,  or  A.  D.  876.  A translation  of  this  inscription 
has  been  given  by  Babu  Bajendra  Mittra,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  temple  was  then  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Uudra,  Rudrdni,  Pushnasa,  and  the  nine  Pur- 
gas.*  There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  any  figures  of  these 
deities.  On  the  contrary  all  the  existing  figures,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  temple,  refer  to  the  worship  of 
Vishnu.  Thus  there  are  two  figures  of  Vishnu  himself 
armed  with  the  discus,  one  figure  of  the  Varaha  Avatar, 
and  another  of  the  goddess  Lakshmi  with  four  arms,  holding 
both  the  discus  and  the  lotus.  As,  however,  the  inscription 
opens  with  an  invocation  to  Vishnu,  I presume  that  the 
present  name  of  the  temple,  Chaturbhuj  Mandir,  or  “ shrine 
of  the  four-armed  god,”  refers  to  Vishnu  himself,  whose 
statue  with  four  arms,  holding  the  well-known  shell  and 
discus,  is  still  to  be  found  inside. 

The  temple  of  Jayanti-thora  is  said  by  the  analysts  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Altamsh,  after  the 
capture  of  Gwalior  in  A.  D.  1232.  Its  position  is  preserved 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1862,  p.  398, 
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by  its  name,  winch  is  still  attached  to  the  most  northern 
point  of  the  fort,  where  there  is  a deep  rock-cut  baori,  which 
is  most  probably  old,  and  some  pillared  arcades,  which,  from 
the  short  inscriptions  recorded  inside,  would  appear  not  to 
be  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Virama  Deva,  from  A.  D.  1400 
to  1419. 

The  Teli  Mandir  is  the  loftiest  building  in  Gwalior,  and 
as  it  is  situated  on  high  ground  near  the  middle  of  the  place, 
it  forms  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  view  on  every 
side  of  the  fortress.  The  real  name  of  the  temple  is  lost, 
its  present  name  being  derived  from  the  teli,  or  “ oil  dealer,” 
at  whose  expense  it  was  built.  The  design  of  the  temple  is 
similar  to  that  of  many  shrines  in  Southern  India.  In  plan 
it  is  a square  of  60  feet  with  a projecting  portico  of  11  feet 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  sides  slope  rapidly  upwards  to  a 
height  of  80  feet,  where  the  building  terminates  in  a hori- 
zontal ridge  about  30  feet  in  length.  Externally,  it  is  divided 
by  the  character  of  its  ornamentation  into  two  distinct 
portions, — that  of  the  lower  half  consists  chiefly  of  numerous 
niches  with  lofty  massive  pinnacles,  while  that  of  the  upper 
half  consists  of  broad  horizontal  bands  of  moulding,  some  plain 
and  some  flowered,  broken  only  by  two  lines  of  small  square- 
headed niches  near  the  top  of  the  building.  The  original 
doorway  of  this  temple  is  the  loftiest  that  I have  yet  seen 
in  any  Hindu  building.  It  reaches  up  to  the  lowest  band  of 
the  horizontal  mouldings,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than 
35  feet  in  height,  or  about  three  and-a-half  times  its  width. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  door-way  there  is  a figure  of  the 
eagle  Garuda,  which  shows  that  the  temple  must  have  been 
dedicated  originally  to  Vishnu.  But  a later  door-way  has 
been  added,  which  is  only  6 feet  in  width,  and  about  20  feet 
in  height,  with  the  figure  of  Ganesa  sculptured  over  it.* 
This  proves  that  the  followers  of  Siva  must  have  adapted  the 
old  Vaislmava  temple  to  their  worship,  which  is  proved  by 
the  actual  presence  of  the  Lingam  and  the  bull  Nandi. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show  at  what  time  this  change 
may  have  taken  place ; but  I think  it  not  improbable  that 
the  original  Vaislmava  temple  may  have  been  desecrated 
by  the  Muhammadan  conquerors  under  Altamsh,  and  after- 
wards restored  as  a Saiva  temple  during  the  long  sway  of  the 


* See  Plate  XC.  for  a plan  of  this  temple.  The  jambs  of  the  doorway  added  by  the 
worshipers  of  Siva  are  shown  by  a darker  shade. 
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Tomara  Rajas  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  short  inscriptions. 
Nos.  XT.,  XII.,  and  XIII.,  which  are  partly  chiselled  and 
partly  written  in  red  paint,  belong  to  the  earlier  period  of 
Vaishnava  worship  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ; hut 
there  are  two  later  inscriptions  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance, 
which  are  dated  in  S.  1522  and  S.  1537,  or  A.  D.  1465  and 
1480,  and  as  these  are  the  records  of  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  shrine,  they  show  that  the  temple  had  already  been 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Siva  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Sds-bdhu,  or  Sahasra-bahu,  the  “ hundred-armed,”  is  the 
name  given  to  two  neighbouring  temples, — one  large,  and  one 
small,  which  are  situated  on  a projecting  point  near  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fort,  and  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  Suraj  Kund.  The  people  also  call  them  the 
“ mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law,”  so  that  the  true 
name  of  the  temple  is  probably  lost.  By  our  own  country- 
men they  are  generally  called  the  “great  Jain  temple,” 
and  the  “ small  Jain  temple  ;”  but  as  the  sculptures,  which 
can  be  recognised  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  larger  tem- 
ple are  chiefly  confined  to  the  members  to  the  Hindu  triad 
and  their  consorts,  I conclude  that  the  temple  must  belong 
to  the  Brah  manical  worship.  Inside  the  portico  there  is  a 
long  inscription,  No.  VII.,  on  two  slabs,  with  the  date  of  S. 
1150,  or  A.  I).  1093.  This  record  opens  with  an  invocation 
to  JPadmandtha , who  certainly  might  be  identified  with  the 
6th  of  the  Jain  hierarchs,  named  Padmaprabhandtha,  were 
it  not  for  the  numerous  sculptures  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva,  which  are  found  not  only  over  the  main  entrance,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  sanctum  itself,  but  also  over  several  of 
the  smaller  door-ways  on  both  sides.  As  Vishnu  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  over  the  two  main  entrances  of  the  portico  and 
sanctum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temple  was  origin- 
ally dedicated  to  his  worship.  In  his  notice  of  the  great 
inscription  of  this  temple,  Babu  Rajendra  Lai  has  remarked 
that  “ among  the  donations,  mention  is  made  of  some 
jewellery  and  utensils  for  the  idols  of  Aniruddha , Bdmana,  and 
Vishnu,  but  how  this  allusion  to  Hindu  divinities  came  to  be 
made  in  a Jain  record,  put  up  by  the  entrance  of  a Jain 
temple,  it  is  difficult  to  divine.”  The  temple  was  built  by 
Raja  Mahipala,  during  whose  reign,  according  to  the  Babu’s 
abstract  of  the  inscription,  “ a figure  of  Padmandtha,  a Jain 
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divinity,  came  suddenly  into  existence.”  But  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  sculptures  is  too  positive  to  he  set  aside,  and  as 
it  is  further  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  dwarf  incarna- 
tion Bdmana,  as  well  as  of  Vishnu  himself,  I infer  that 
Padmanatha  must  he  one  of  the  many  titles  of  Vishnu.  The 
usual  titles  of  the  6th  Jain  pontiff  are  Supadma,  or  Padma - 
prabha,  or  P admaprabhandtha,  hut  I cannot  find  any  autho- 
rity for  the  name  of  Padmanatha.  I think,  therefore,  that 
this  title  must  belong  to  Vishnu,  wdio,  as  he  is  commonly 
represented  holding  a lotus  in  one  of  his  four  hands,  might 
justly  he  entitled  Padmanatha , or  “lord  of  the  lotus.” 
On  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  inner  beams  of  the  portico 
there  is  a short  contemporary  inscription  of  a pilgrim  who 
records  his  devotions  to  Clietanatha , “ the  lord  of  mind  or 
intellect.”  His  words  are  “ Alim  Namo  Cheidnatlidye ;” 
Clietanatha,  the  lord  of  mind,  would  appear  to  be  only 
another  name  for  the  Brahmanical  JSIahat,  or  “ great  prin- 
ciple,” that  is,  intellect,  who,  according  to  the  Vayu  Purana, 
was  the  active  creator  of  the  universe;  “ Mahat,”  says  the 
Purana,  “ impelled  by  the  desire  to  create,  causes  various 
creation.”  This  “lord  of  the  mind,”  Clietanatha,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  the  Jain  pontiff,  but  as  intellect 
lie  may  be  identified  either  with  Vishnu  or  with  Siva,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  worshipper.  But  as  Vishnu  is 
the  central  figure  of  the  principal  doorways,  I conclude 
without  my  hesitation  that  the  temple  must  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  him  under  the  title  of  Padmanatha , or  “ lord  of 
the  lotus. 


The  great  temple  of  Sds-buhu,  or  Padmanatha,  is  built 
in  the  shape  of  a cross,  100  feet  long  by  63  feet  broad,  with 
the  short  arms  to  the  east  and  west.  To  the  north  is  the 
entrance,  and  to  the  south  the  sanctum.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  there  is  a plain  stone 
pillar,  27^  feet  in  height,  and  with  a diameter  of  2 feet  at 
base,  and  of  1^  foot  at  top.  The  separate  inscription  which 
it  once  bore  on  the  face  towards  the  temple  is  now  gone.  It 
would,  however,  have  added  little  to  our  information,  as  we 
know  that  it  is  customary  amongst  the  Hindus,  when  a man 
determines  to  begin  any  great  work,  to  set  up  a pillar  record- 
ing his  intention.  This  Gwalior  pillar,  therefore,  would 
almost  certainly  have  recorded  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
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that  Raja  Mahipala  had  begun  the  erection  of  a temple  to 
Padmanatha  in  a certain  year. 

As  it  stands  at  present,  the  great  temple  of  ’Padmanatha 
is  about  70  feet  in  height,  hut  as  the  pyramid  top  is  very 
much  broken,  I estimate  the  original  height  of  the  building 
at  not  less  than  100  feet.  The  whole  is  raised  on  a richly 
carved  plinth  from  10  to  12  feet  in  height;  hut  so  many 
of  the  carved  stones  have  been  removed  that  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  find  a complete  specimen  of  the 
different  mouldings.  The  uppermost  line  consists  of  a con- 
tinuous row  of  small  figures,  and  the  second  of  a continu- 
ous row  of  elephants  with  their  heads  to  the  front.  The 
round  projecting  heads  of  the  elephants  form  a bold  and 
effective  moulding.  The  lower  lines  consist  of  rows  of  flowers 
and  diapered  ornament,  which  are,  perhaps,  too  fine  and 
delicate  for  the  near  and  prominent  position  which  they 
occupy.  The  body  of  the  temple  is  divided  into  three 
separate  storeys,  which  are  most  distinctly  marked  by  lines 
of  open  pillared  porticoes,  covered  by  boldly  projecting 
corrugated  eaves.  The  upper  half  only  of  the  basement 
storey  is  open,  the  lower  half  being  divided  into  square 
headed  niches  which  are  filled  with  sculpture.  Many  of  the 
figures  have  disappeared,  but  I examined  no  less  than  40 
different  groups  which  are  still  stauding  outside,  although 
several  of  them  are  certainly  not  in  their  original  positions. 
As  the  whole  of  the  facing  stones  of  the  sanctum  have  fallen 
down  and  been  removed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  what 
may  have  been  its  actual  form ; but,  judging  from  the 
numerous  examples  of  contemporary  temples  of  similar 
design,  1 infer  that  the  sanctum  could  not  have  been  less 
than  150  feet  in  height.  Its  great  height  would  only  have 
hastened  its  downfall,  and,  as  Baber  states  that  the  Teli 
Mandir  was  the  highest  building  in  the  fort,  it  is  certain 
that  the  sanctum  of  the  great  temple  of  Padmanatha  must 
have  given  way  before  the  period  of  his  visit  in  A.  D.  1525. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  this  temple  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  large  contemporary  temples  of  the  same  exterior 
design.  It  consists  of  five  distinct  portions,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  appropriate  name,  and  its  special  relative  dimen- 
sions. These  different  portions  are  named  in  regular  order 
from  the  entrance  as  follows : 1st,  Arddha  Mandajoa,  or 
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“ small  hall,”  literally  the  “half  hall;”  2nd,  Madhya  Man - 
dapa,  or  “ middle  hall 3rd,  Malid Mandapa , or  “ great  hall,” 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  building ; 4th,  Antarala , or 
antechamber,  literally  “ inner  chamber ;”  and  5th,  Garbha 
Griha , or  “sanctum,”  or  more  literally  the  “womb  of  the 
edifice.”  In  the  present  example  the  entrance-hall  and  the 
sanctum  are  of  the  same  length  of  15  feet,  and  the  middle 
hall  and  the  ante-chamber  are  of  the  same  length  of  114 

O -4 

feet.  The  central  hall  is  30  feet  10  inches  square,  or  exactly 
one-half  of  the  outside  breadth  of  the  temple,  and  just 
twice  the  length  of  the  sanctum.* 

The  roof  of  this  temple  is  its  least  satisfactory  part. 
The  central  hall,  which  is  rather  less  than  31  feet  square,  is 
crowded  with  four  massive  pillars  to  assist  in  bearing  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  great  pyramidal  roof  of  the  upper 
storey.  The  roof  of  the  lower  storey,  which  springs  from  a 
twelve-sided  base,  is  formed  by  cutting  off  each  corner  of 
square  with  two  long  horizontal  beams,  resting  on  a stout 
pilaster.  Above  this  line  of  beams  the  roof  is  continued  by 
circular  rows  of  overlapping  stones,  until  it  reaches  the  archi- 
traves of  the  four  central  pillars.  The  middle  square  is  covered 
in  the  usual  manner  by  cutting  off  the  corners  to  form  an 
octagon.  Above  this,  there  is  an  overlapping  circular  line 
of  eight  cusps,  covered  by  another  circular  line  of  four  cusps 
which  is  crowned  by  a single  recessed  slab.  This  part  of  the 
roof  is  finished  in  the  usual  rich  and  elaborate  style  of  the 
Hindu  architects ; hut  its  small  size,  which  is  only  8 feet 
4 inches  square,  is  mean  and  insignificant  compared  with  the 
great  expanse  of  the  hall  itself,  which  is  nearly  31  feet 
square. 

The  temple  was  dedicated  in  the  year  S.  1149,  or  A.  D. 
1092,  and  the  inscription  was  set  up  in  the  following  year  ; 
but  the  interior  ornamentation  was  never  fully  completed,  as 
the  flower  scrolls  on  the  pillars  may  still  be  seen  in  all  states 
of  progress,  from  the  simple  outline  dotted  with  the  chisel, 
to  the  finished  pattern  of  deeply  indented  leaves  with  their 
delicately  rounded  stems.  In  many  places  I found  this 
flowered  ornament  completely  filled  up  with  lime ; hut  I am 
not  certain  whether  this  is  the  remains  of  stucco,  or  of  re- 
peated coats  of  white-wash.  I incline,  however,  to  think 


* See  Plate  LXXXIX.  for  a plan  of  this  temple. 
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that  tlie  whole  of  the  building  was  once  plastered  over  by 
the  Muhammadans,  and  used  as  a dwelling  house.  It  is 
almost  certain  at  least  that  the  temple  was  not  available  for 
Hindu  worship  during  the  time  of  Muhammadan  occupation 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  there  are  no  pil- 
grims’ records  of  this  period.  On  the  east  side  of  the  wall  of 
the  ant ar ala,  or  ante-chamber,  there  is  an  incomplete  inscrip- 
tion dated  in  S.  1160,  or  A.  I).  1103,  only  10  years  later  than 
the  opening  of  the  temple.  In  the  same  place  there  are  two 
other  dated  records  of  S.  1522  and  S.  1540,  or  A.  D.  1465 
and  1483,  which  show  that  the  temple  was  again  used 
by  the  Hindus  during  the  sway  of  the  Tomara  Rajas  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Early  in  the  following  century  the  fortress 
was  again  captured  by  the  Musalmans,  and  as  it  was  after- 
wards used  as  a State  prison,  and  jealously  guarded,  I pre- 
sume that  the  Hindus  were  once  more  excluded.  In  1844, 
when  I resided  in  the  fort,  I found  the  sanctum  empty  and 
desecrated,  and  the  floor  of  the  ante-chamber  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  15  feet  in  search  of  treasure.  This  hole  I filled 
up ; and  I afterwards  propped  up  all  the  cracked  beams,  re- 
paired the  broken  plinth,  and  added  a flight  of  steps  to  the 
entrance,  so  that  the  temple  is  now  accessible  and  secure, 
and  likely  to  last  for  several  centuries. 

The  smaller  Sds-bahu , or  little  Jain  temple,  is  also  built 
in  the  shape  of  a cross,  but  it  consists  of  only  a single  storey 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sanctum,  it  is  open  on  all  four 
sides.  It  is  situated  inside  the  large  bastion  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  greater  Sds-bahu,  or  temple  of  Padamanatha. 
The  sanctum  is  now  entirely  gone,  but  the  rest  of  the  temple, 
excepting  only  the  sculptures,  is  much  more  perfect  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  a place  which  has  been  occupied 
for  so  long  a time  by  Muhammadans.  Its  plan  is  a very  simple 
one.  The  body  of  the  temple,  or  Malm  Mandapa,  is  a square 
of  23  feet  4 inches,  supported  on  12  pillars.  To  the  east  is 
the  entrance  portico,  or  Arddha  Mandapa,  12  feet  by  7-g- 
feet,  which  is  supported  on  2 pillars.  To  the  east  and  west 
there  are  two  similar  open  porches  14  feet  by  4 feet  8 inches, 
and  to  the  south  is  the  antardla,  or  ante-chamber,  of  the 
same  size  as  the  entrance  porch.  A low  stone  railing,  slop- 
ing outwards,  encloses  the  temple  on  all  sides  except  the 
entrance.  The  plinth  is  6 feet  by  1^  inch  in  height,  and 
consists  of  nine  distinct  bands  of  mouldings  which  are 
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similar  to  those  of  the  larger  temple,  including  the  row  of 
elephants.  Externally  the  roof  is  a low  pyramid,  divided 
into  small  steps.  Internally  it  consists  of  a deeply-recessed 
and  cusped  square  of  9 feet  4 inches,  supported  on  four 
central  pillars,  round  which  the  outer-roof  is  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  larger  temple  by  cutting  off  the 
corners  of  the  square  to  make  an  octagon,  and  closing  it 
above  by  successive  overlapping  circles.  The  pillars  are 
round,  with  octagonal  bases,  and  bracketted  capitals  to 
support  the  diverging  beams.  The  lower  parts  of  the  shafts 
are  surrounded  with  graceful  groups  of  dancing  females, 
which  are  unfortunately  all  mutilated.  The  entrance  door- 
way of  the  sanctum  still  remains,  and  immediately  attracts 
attention  by  the  singular  beauty  of  its  design  and  execution. 
Altogether,  this  little  temple  is  a tine  specimen  of  the  ornate 
style  of  mcdimval  Hindu  architecture.* 

This  beautiful  temple  is  another  shrine  of  Vishnu,  whose 
four-armed  image  holding  the  club  and  mounted  on  the 
eagle  Garuda,  occupies  the  central  position  over  the  doorway 
of  the  sanctum.  On  his  right  is  the  bearded  Bralimd  hold- 
ing the  Veda,  and  to  his  left  Siva  with  his  trident.  There 
is  no  inscription  or  pilgrim’s  record  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
shrine ; but  the  similarity  of  its  plinth  mouldings,  with 
those  of  the  larger  temple  close  by,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  must  belong  to  the  same  period.  I am  inclined  also 
to  accept  the  joint  name  of  Sds-bahu,  or  the  “mother-in- 
law”  and  “ daughter-in-law”  as  a popular  indication  of  the 
close  connexion  of  the  two  temples  ; and  as  the  larger  temple 
was  built  by  Baja  Maliipala  in  A.  D.  1093,  I would  assign 
the  smaller  temple  either  to  one  of  his  queens,  or  to  some 
other  member  of  his  family. 

The  true  Jam  temple  was  discovered  by  myself  in  1844. 
It  is  placed  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fort  just  mid- way 
between  the  elephant  gates  and  the  Sds-bahu  temples.  As 
this  temple  is  a still  existing  specimen  of  Muhammadan 
transformation,  I will  describe  it  exactly  as  I found  it  up- 
wards of  20  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  only  part  of  the 
temple  visible  above  the  ground  was  a room  35  feet  long  by 
15  feet  broad,  with  loose  stone  walls,  and  a triple  row  of 


* See  Plate  XC.  for  a plan  of  this  temple. 
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round  plastered  pillars.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  formerly 
as  a mosque,  but  in  1818  it  was  used  as  a store-room  for 
chopped  straw.  On  examining  the  pillars  I found  that  the 
plaster  was  a mere  coating  given  by  the  Musalmans  to  hide 
the  bold  mutilated  figures  of  the  Hindu  shafts.  As  I found 
also  that  the  ground  below  the  floor  sounded  hollow,  I made 
an  excavation  from  the  north  side  which  brought  to  light  a 
lower  room,  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  that  above,  except- 
ing that  on  the  south  it  was  closed  by  a regularly  built  wall 
divided  into  niches,  which  still  held  several  naked  Jain 
figures  and  a long  inscription  dated  in  S.  1165,  or  A.  D. 
1108.  Unfortunately  this  inscription,  No.  IX.,  is  too  much 
injured  to  be  easily  made  out,  and  was  therefore  returned 
to  me  by  Babu  Rajendra  as  “not  decypkerable.”  The  date, 
however,  is  very  distinct,  and  as  the  naked  figures,  both 
seated  and  standing,  are  decidedly  Jain,  it  is  certain  that 
this  ruined  building  is  the  remains  of  a Jain  temple  that 
was  erected  in  A.  D.  1108.  There  is  too  little  of  this  temple 
now  left  to  show  the  exact  nature  of  its  design;  but  the 
stumps  of  several  rows  of  pillars  are  standing  in  situ  im- 
mediately to  the  north,  to  show  that  the  temple  must 
originally  have  extended  at  least  50  feet  farther  in  that 
direction.  The  existing  portion,  comprising  twro  rows  of 
pillars,  and  one  row  of  pilasters  against  the  south  wall,  is 
35  feet  long  by  15^  feet  broad  inside.  If  we  add  to  this 
six  rows  of  pillars  and  one  row  of  pilasters  towards 
the  north,  the  size  of  the  original  buildings  could  have 
been  not  less  than  69  feet  long  by  35  feet  broad.  In  the 
south  wall  there  are  five  niches  for  the  reception  of 
statues,  of  which  two  are  now  empty.  In  the  north  niche 
there  is  a naked  sitting  figure  of  Parswanatlr  canopied  by 
a seven-lieaded  serpent,  and  on  each  side  of  him  there  is  a 
four-armed  female.  In  the  next  niche  there  are  two  naked 
standing  figures.  The  pedestal  of  the  centre  niche  is  6 feet 
8 inches  long,  but  the  statue  is  gone.  The  next  niche  is 
empty,  and  the  south  niche  is  occupied  by  two  naked  sitting 
figures.  The  inscription  slab  I found  in  a sloping  position 
in  the  centre  niche,  where  I conjecture  that  it  may  have 
been  placed  by  some  zealous  Jain  worshipper  after  the  des- 
truction of  the  principal  figure  by  the  Muhammadans. 

The  temple  of  Mata  Devi,  or  “ the  mother-goddess,” 
is  a small  square  building  with  recessed  corners,  and  a pillared 
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portico  on  the  east  face.  It  is  situated  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Suraj  Kund,  at  the  gorge  of  the  centre 
bastion  of  the  Bala  Kila,  or  citadel.  It  is  undoubtedly  old, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  its  exact  age.  As  a Saiva 
temple,  however,  it  is  almost  certainly  of  later  date  than 
the  Vaishnava  temples,  and  may  therefore  be  assigned  with 
much  probability  to  the  twelfth  century.  This  is  the  known 
date  of  the  Saiva  temple  of  Madhusudana,  S.  1161,  or  A.  D. 
1104,  which  must  have  stood  somewhere  near  the  Suraj 
Kund,  as  I found  its  inscription  used  as  a beam  in  an- 
octagonal  turret  near  the  Urwahi  gateway.  Inside  the 
temple  there  is  an  eight-armed  figure  of  the  goddess  seated 
on  a lion  called  Ashta-bhuja-Durga , or  Matd,  and  outside 
there  is  the  well-known  group  of  Durga  slaying  the  Mahesa- 
sur,  or  buffalo-demon. 

The  shrine  of  Dhondha  Deva  is  a small  square  niche 
cut  in  the  rock,  just  below  the  second  gateway  of  the 
Dhondha  Paur.  Close  beside  it  there  is  an  inscription  of 
Baja  Man  Sinh,  dated  in  S.  1552,  or  A.  D.  1459.  In  this 
the  name  is  written  Dhondha  Deva,  and  it  is  therefore  most 
probably  derived  from  dhondli,  “ to  search  or  investigate.” 
The  figure  is  said  to  be  a form  of  Siva. 

The  temple  of  Maliadeva  is  a common  modern  building, 
containing  a ling  am,  but  its  position  in  the  middle  of  the  court 
of  the  Jahangiri  Mandir  supports  the  Native  tradition  that 
the  site  is  an  old  one.  The  original  temple  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Shir 
Shah  built  his  place  on  this  site.* 

The  rock  sculptures  of  Gwalior  are  unique  in  Northern 
India  as  well  for  their  number  as  for  their  gigantic  size. 
They  are  all  excavated  in  the  steep  cliff  immediately  below 
the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  are  most  of  them  easily  ac- 
cessible. There  are  small  caves  and  niches  in  almost  every 
place  where  the  face  of  the  rock  is  tolerably  smooth  and 
steep,  but  the  more  prominent  excavations  may  be  divided 
into  five  principal  groups,  which  I will  designate  according 
to  their  positions,  as  1st,  the  Urwahi  group  ; 2nd,  the  south- 


* To  this  list  of  temples  I may  add  the  Vijaya  Mandir,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Vijaya  Pala,  who  is  placed  65th  or  67th  by  the  aualists,  and  who  may  therefore 
have  reigned  during  the  ninth  century.  The  position  is  not  known  ; but  it  may  yet  be 
recovered,  as  there  was  a bastion  called  the  Bijay  Mandar  bastion,  in  which  the  murdered  sons 
of  Ala-nd-din  Khilji  were  buried. — See  Sir  H.  Elliot’s  Muhammadan  Historians,  III.,  555. 
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western  group  ; 3rd,  the  north-western  group  ; 4th,  the 
north-eastern  group,  and  5th,  the  south-eastern  group. 
Of  these  the  first  and  the  last,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
considerable  both  in  number  and  size,  are  the  only  sculp- 
tures that  have  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers.  The 
whole  of  them  have  been  mutilated,  which  was  done  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Baber  in  A.  D.  1527,  only  60  years 
after  they  were  made.  Baber  himself  records  the  fact  in 
his  memoirs  :*  “ They  have  hewn  the  solid  rock  of  this  Adwd 
(read  TJrwa  for  Urwahi),  and  sculptured  out  of  it  idols  of 
larger  and  smaller  size.  On  the  south  part  of  it  is  a large 
idol,  which  may  be  about  20  gaz  (40  feet  in  height).  These 
figures  are  perfectly  naked,  without  even  a rag  to  cover  the 
parts  of  generation.  * * * Adwa  is  far  from  being  a mean 
place,  on  the  contrary  it  is  extremely  pleasant.  The  greatest 
fault  consists  in  the  idol  figures  all  about  it : I directed 
these  idols  to  he  destroyed .”  The  statues,  however,  were  not 
destroyed,  hut  only  mutilated,  and  the  broken  heads  have 
since  been  repaired  by  the  Jains  with  coloured  stucco. 

The  TJrwahi  group  is  situated  in  the  cliff  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  Urwahi  valley  and  consists  of  22  principal  figures, 
all  of  which  are  entirely  naked.  These  figures  are  accom- 
panied by  six  inscriptions  dated  in  S.  1497  and  1510,  or 
A.  D.  1440  and  1453,  during  the  sway  of  the  Tomara  Bajas. 
The  chief  statues  are  Nos.  17,  20,  and  22.  No.  17  is  a 
colossal  seated  figure  of  Adindth,  the  first  of  the  24  Jain 
pontiffs,  who  is  known  hy  his  symbol  of  a hull  on  the 
pedestal.  This  is  accompanied  hy  a long  inscription 
No.  XVIII.,  dated  in  S.  1497,  or  A.  D.  1440,  during  the 
reign  of  Dungara  Sinlia  De^a,  of  which  a translation  has 
been  given  hy  Bahu  Rajendra  Mittraf.  The  largest  figure, 
not  only  of  this  group,  but  of  all  the  Gwalior  rock  sculp- 
tures, is  the  standing  colossus,  No.  20,  which  is  estimated  by 
Baber  at  20  gaz,  or  40  feet  in  height.  Its  actual  height, 
however,  is  57  feet  or  six  and  a third  times  the  length  of  its  foot 
which  is  just  9 feet.  In  front  of  the  statue  there  is  a small 
pillar  with  a squatted  figure  on  each  of  its  four  faces.  The 
extreme  western  figure  of  this  group,  No  22,  is  a seated 
colossus,  upwards  of  30  feet  in  height,  of  Neminath,  the 


* Memoirs  by  Erskine,  p.  385. 
t See  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1862,  p.  423. 
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22nd  Jain  pontiff,  wlio  is  known  by  bis  symbol  of  a shell  on 
the  pedestal.  Besides  the  22  figures  of  this  group,  there 
are  a few  isolated  excavations  in  other  parts  of  the  rock  to  the 
right  and  left,  some  of  which  are  now  inaccessible  from  the 
falling  of  the  rock-cut  steps  that  formerly  led  up  to  them. 

The  south-western  group  of  sculptures  consists  of  five 
principal  figures  which  are  situated  in  the  cliff,  immediately 
below  the  Ek-Eamhha  Tdl,  and  just  outside  the  Ur  wall  i 
wall.  No.  2 is  a sleeping  female  8 feet  in  length.  She  is 
represented  lying  on  her  side  with  her  head  to  the  south 
and  her  face  to  the  west.  Both  thighs  are  straight,  hut  the 
left  leg  is  bent  backAvards  underneath  the  right  leg.  The 
figure  is  highly  polished.  No.  3 is  a seated  group  of  a male 
and  female  with  a child,  who  are,  I believe,  Siddhartha  and 
his  AAdfe  Trisald,  the  reputed  father  and  mother  of  the  infant 
Varddhamdna,  or  Mahavira , the  last  of  the  2f  Jain  pontiffs. 
The  sleeping  female  must  also  he  Trisald , to  whose  womb, 
when  asleep,  the  infant  foetus  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  that  of  its  true  Brahman  mother. 

The  north-western  group  of  sculptures  is  situated  in  the 
western  cliff  of  the  fort  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Dhondha  gate.  The  figures  themselves  are  unimportant, 
and  I only  notice  them  because  the  statue  of  Adindth  is 
accompanied  by  an  inscription  dated  in  S.  1527,  or 
A.  D.  1470. 

The  north-eastern  group  of  sculptures  is  situated  in  the 
cliff  immediately  under  the  Muhammadan  palaces,  and 
above  the  middle  gateways  of  the  eastern  entrance.  These 
sculptures  are  all  comparatively  small,  and,  as  they  are  un- 
accompanied by  inscriptions,  they  are  of  no  interest  or 
importance.  One  or  two  of  the  caves  are  large,  but,  OAving 
to  the  peeling  aAAray  of  the  rock,  they  are  now  Arery  difficult 
of  access. 

The  south-eastern  group  of  sculptures  is  situated  in 
the  long  straight  cliff  of  the  eastern  face  immediately  under 
the  Gangola  Talao.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  group,  as  there  are  not  less  than  18  colossal 
statues  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  more 
from  8 to  15  feet  in  height  which  occupy  the  whole 
face  of  the  cliff  for  upAvards  of  half  a mile  in  length.  A 
few  of  the  caves  are  blocked  up,  and  inhabited  by  surly 
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mendicant  Bairagis,  wlio  refuse  all  admittance  ; hut  as  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  differ  in  any  important 
respects  from  the  othercaves,  their  closing  is,  perhaps,  of  little 
consequence.  In  the  following  list  I have  tabulated  all  the 
details  of  the  caves  and  sculptures  of  this  group  for  easier 
reference.  The  numbering  begins  from  the  northern  end, 
and  the  dates  refer  to  the  inscriptions  : 

GWALIOR  CAVES. 


South-Eastern  Group. 


Caves. 

Sculptures. 

Date 

s. 

No. 

Front  depth  and  height. 

Name. 

Position. 

Height. 

Symbol. 

Samvat. 

A.  D. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

i 

23  x 21  X 27 

30 

2 

10  X 10  X 10 

3 

15  X 12  X 17 

Adinatha 

Stand 

7 

Bull 

io30 

1473 

Four  others 

7 

1530 

1473 

4 

15  x ii  X 16 

Adinatha 

14 

Wheel 

1525 

1468 

Neminatha 

,, 

14 

Shell 

1525 

1468 

Adinatha 

.. 

14 

Bull 

1526 

1468 

6 

26  x ii  x 16 

Supadma 

Sitting 

is 

Lotus 

7 

15  x 10  X 20 

Stand 

20 

8 

21  X 10  X 20 

Adinfitha 

Sitting 

6 

9 

16  X 7 X 28 

Male  figure 

Stand 

21 

Female  figure 

Lying 

io 

10  X 7 X 15 

Chandra  Prabha 

Stand 

12 

1526 

1469 

Two  others 

Sitting 

12 

ii 

12  X 8 X 25 

Chandra  Prabha 

21 

Crescent 

io27 

1470 

12 

31  X 10  X 25 

Sambhunatha 

Stand 

21 

Horse 

1525 

1468 

.. 

1468 

13 

40  X it)  X 25 

Neminatha 

Sitting 

Shell 

Sambhunatha 

21 

Horse 

Mahavira 

Stand 

Lion 

14 

26  x ii  X 32 

Adinatha 

Sitting 

29 

Bull 

1525 

1468 

15 

26  x 16  X 33 

Ditto 

2S 

16 

24  X 22  X 34 

30 

17 

80  X 8 X 30 

Kunthanatha 

Stand 

26 

Goat 

i.525 

1468 

Santanatha 

,, 

26 

Antelope 

1525 

1468 

Adinatha 

26 

Wheel 

Four  others 

26 

18 

15  x io  X 30 

26 

19 

16  X 10  X 30 

26 

20 

12  X 8 X 20 

Adinatha 

s 

WTieel 

1525 

1468 

21 

27  X 35  X 15 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  whole  of  these  colossal 
Jain  sculptures  were  executed  between  the  years  S.  1497 
and  1530,  or  during  a single  generation  of  33  years.  Several 
of  the  inscriptions,  however,  are  certainly  not  old,  but  are 
mere  copies  of  the  original  records.  For  instance,  when 
I first  visited  these  caves  in  J anuary  1840,  there  was  no 
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inscription  attached  to  the  figure  of  Santanatha  in  No.  XVII., 
but  in  October  1852  I found  an  unfinished  inscription  of 
three  lines  only  with  the  same  date  of  S.  1525,  which  is 
attached  to  the  figure  of  Kunthanatha  in  the  same  cave. 
On  enquiry  I was  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  statues  in 
this  cave  were  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  same  person, 
and  that  the  original  inscription  was  now  being  copied  at  the 
cost  of  one  of  his  descendants.  Similarly  in  No.  III.  cave 
there  are  no  less  than  five  inscriptions  of  the  same  date,  of 
which  one  only  is  believed  to  be  old. 

The  canopies  over  the  heads  of  the  statues  are  in  general 
very  rich  and  florid.  That  of  No.  XVI.  is  a seven-headed 
ndga,  or  serpent,  from  which  I infer  that  the  statue  beneath 
it  must  be  a figure  of  Pdrswandtha ; but  as  the  cave  was 
inhabited,  I was  unable  to  verify  this  conjecture  by  an 
examination  of  the  symbol  on  the  pedestal.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  amongst  all  the  numerous  Jain  sculp- 
tures of  Gwalior,  there  is  not  a single  figure  of  Parswa- 
natka,  except,  perhaps,  that  which  I have  just  noticed  with 
the  serpent  canopy.  Several  of  the  statues  I was  unable  to 
identify  from  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  front  of  their 
pedestals  which  concealed  the  symbols  ; but  so  many  have 
been  satisfactorily  identified  by  the  invocations  of  the  in- 
scriptions, as  well  as  by  the  symbols  on  the  pedestals,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  these  rock  sculptures  belong 
to  the  Jaina  religion. 

The  first  European  who  describes  these  colossal  statues 
is  Eather  Monserrat,  who  visited  Gwalior  on  his  way  from 
Surat  to  Delhi  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.  As  I am  not  in 
possession  of  any  account  of  his  travels,  I can  only  at 
present  quote  the  meagre  statement  of  Wilford.*  Eather 
Monserrat  -was  assured  by  respectable  persons  that  there 
were  13  figures  in  basso-relievo  sculptured  on  the  Gwalior 
rock.  The  middle  figure  being  higher  than  the  rest,  the 
group  represented  our  Saviour  and  his  12  disciples ! 
Monserrat  also  says  that  they  were  so  much  defaced  that 
no  inference  could  be  drawn  from  them  except  their  being 
13  in  number  ! When  a grave  and  educated  missionary 
can  write  thus  of  the  stark-naked  statues  of  Gwalior, 


* Asiatic  Society’s  Researches,  IX.,  p.  213 
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we  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the  marvellous  travellers’ 
tales  that  were  brought  to  Europe  by  illiterate  adventurers. 

The  prisons  of  Gwalior  are  situated  in  a small  outwork 
on  the  western  side  of  the  fortress,  immediately  above  the 
Dhondha  gateway.  They  are  called  no-cholci,  or  “ the  nine 
cells,”  and  are  both  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  But  in 
spite  of  their  height,  from  15  to  26  feet,  they  must  be  in- 
sufferably close  in  the  hot  season.  These  were  the  State 
prisons  in  which  Akbar  confined  his  rebellious  cousins,  and 
Aurangzib  the  troublesome  sons  of  Bara  and  Murad,  as  well 
as  his  own  more  dangerous  son  Muhammad.  During  these 
times  the  fort  was  strictly  guarded,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  without  a pass. 

Of  the  other  Muhammadan  buildings  of  Gwalior  there 
are  only  three  now  remaining  of  any  consequence,  namely, 
the  tomb  of  the  saint  Muhammad  Ghaus,  the  tomb  of 
Akbar’s  famous  musician  Tansen,  and  the  Jamai  Masjid.  A 
description  of  the  first  will  find  a more  appropriate  place  in 
a future  account  of  the  Muhammadan  architecture  of  India. 
It  will  he  sufficient  to  mention  here  that  the  tomb  was  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  and  is,  therefore,  of 
the  same  date  as  that  of  Humayun  at  Delhi.*  The  building 
is  a square  of  100  feet  with  hexagonal  towers  at  the  corners, 
which  are  curiously  attached  by  the  angles  instead  of,  as 
usual,  by  the  sides.  The  tomb  consists  of  a large  room  43 
feet  square  with  the  angles  cut  off  by  pointed  arches,  from 
which  springs  a lofty  Pathan  dome.  The  walls  are  5^  feet 
thick,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a lofty  verandah  23 
feet  wide,  which  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  large  stone 
lattices  of  the  most  intricate  and  elaborate  patterns.  These 
lattice  screens  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  the  boldest 
eaves  that  I have  yet  seen,  which  are  supported  on  long 
beams  resting  on  brackets.  The  whole  is  built  of  a yellowish 
grey  sand-stone  which  has  lasted  very  well,  hut  the  outside 
of  the  dome,  which  was  once  covered  with  blue  glazed 
tiles,  is  now  nearly  bare.  The  building  was  never  completely 
finished,  although  the  heirs  of  the  holy  man  held  a large 
jagliir  near  Gwalior  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mahrattas. 
All  the  photographers  have  hitherto  most  unaccountably 
avoided  this  fine  specimen  of  Muhammadan  architecture. 


* See  Plate  XCI.  for  a plan  of  this  tomb. 
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The  tomb  of  Tansen  is  a small  open  building,  22  feet 
square,  supported  on  12  pillars,  with  4 central  pillars  surround- 
ing the  sarcophagus.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  large  tomb.  His  burial  in  this  place  shows 
that  the  great  musician  must  have  become  a Musalman, 
although  he  still  retained  his  Hindu  name.  The  tomb  is 
still  visited  by  musicians,  but  the  fame  of  the  tomb  is  quite 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  neighbouring  tamarind  tree  which 
overshadows  it,  as  a “ superstitious  notion  prevails  that  the 
chewing  of  its  leaves  will  give  an  extraordinary  melody  to 
the  voice.”  This  is  Dr.  Hunter’s  account  written  in  1790  ;* 
but  30  years  later,  Lloyd  found  that  it  was  still  “religiously 
believed  by  all  dancing  girls. ”f  So  strong  was  this  belief  that 
the  original  tree  died  from  the  continual  stripping  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  present  tree  is  only  a degenerate  seedling  of 
the  true  melody-bestowing  tamarind. 

The  Jcimdi  JUasjid  is  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
fortress  near  the  Alamgiri  Darwaza.  It  is  a neat  and  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  later  Mogal  architecture.  Its  beauty, 
however,  is  partly  due  to  the  fine  light-coloured  sand-stone 
of  which  it  is  built.  This  at  once  attracted  the  notice  of 
Sir  Wm.  Sleeman,  who  describes  the  building  as  “a  very 
beautiful  mosque,  with  one  end  built  by  a Mubammad  Khan 
in  A.  D.  16G5  of  the  white  sand-stone  of  the  rock  above  it. 
It  looks  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  not  hcen  finished  a month.  * * 

There  is  no  stucco  work  over  any  part  of  it,  nor  is  any 
required  on  such  beautiful  materials,  and  the  stones  are  all 
so  nicely  cut  that  cement  seems  to  have  been  considered 
useless.  It  has  the  usual  two  minarets  or  towers,  and  over 
the  arches  and  alcoves  are  carved,  as  customary,  passages 
from  the  Koran  in  the  beautiful  Kufik  characters.” X 

The  early  history  of  Gwalior  is  related  almost  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  by  all  the  annalists.  There  are  of  course 
some  petty  differences  of  detail ; but  the  general  agreement 
is  so  close  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  main  facts 
must  have  been  derived  from  some  common  source.  The 
earliest  is  that  of  the  Bard  Kharg  ltai,  who  wrote  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Shah  Jalian’s  reign.  His  account  was  afterwards 
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copied  and  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Daolat  Rao 
Sindhia  in  S.  1853,  or  A.  D.  1796,  by  Badili  Das,  one  of  the 
modern  bards.  The  next  history  is  that  of  Razl  Ali,  who  also 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  and  derived  his  informa- 
tion, as  he  himself  confesses,  from  an  account  in  Eindi  by  a 
Brahman,  named  Ghan  Syam.  Ilis  lists  of  the  Parihara  and 
Tomara  Rajas  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  Kharg  Kai, 
but  his  list  of  the  Kachhwaha  Rajas  does  not  contain  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Kharg  Rai’s  names.  The  third  history 
is  that  of  Hiraman,  the  son  of  Kardhar  Das,  and  Munshi  of 
Motamid  Khan,  Governor  of  Gwalior,  under  Aurangzib,  which 
must  have  been  written  after  A.  H.  1078,  or  A.  D.  1667,  when 
his  master  was  removed  to  Agra.  It  is  possible  that  other  his- 
tories may  still  exist,  but  as  all  my  enquiries  during  a long 
residence  at  Gwalior  only  added  an  anonymous  list  of  Rajas, 
which  was  a close  copy  of  Hiraman’s  list,  I think  it  probable 
that  no  other  history  is  now  procurable.  Some  account  of 
Gwalior  was  published  in  the  last  century  by  Rather  Tieffen- 
thaler,  and  a short  notice  was  afterwards  given  by  Wilford  ; 
but  as  all  their  statements,  including  the  list  of  kings  and 
lengths  of  reigns,  agree  most  minutely  with  those  of  Fazl 
Ali,  I conclude  that  they  must  have  been  taken  from  his 
history. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Gwalior  is  the  only  point 
of  consequence  on  which  the  three  authorities  materially  differ. 
According  to  Kharg  Rai  it  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Kali  Yuga,  or  3101  B.  C.  According  to  Razl  Ali  it  took 
place  in  the  year  339  after  Vikramaditya,  or  in  A.  D.  275. 
The  same  date  was  most  probably  also  adopted  by  Hiraman ; 
for,  although  Dr.  Lee’s  copy  of  his  account  gives  the  year  32 
before  Vikramaditya,  yet  my  anonymous  account,  which  was 
either  a copy,  or,  perhaps,  the  original  of  his  history,  agrees 
with  Razl  Ali  in  assigning  the  foundation  to  the  Samvat  year 
332.  This  also  is  the  date  given  by  Tieffenthaler  and  TVilford, 
and  as  it  has  a decided  balance  of  authority  in  its  favour,  I 
will  adopt  it  as  the  most  probable  period  of  the  foundation 
of  Gwalior  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  annalists.  Its 
close  agreement  with  the  probable  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  temple  of  the  sun  by  the  minister  of  Pasupati  is  very 
remarkable,  as  it  offers  a very  strong  probability  that  the 
builder  of  the  sun  temple  must  be  the  same  person  as  Suraj 
Sen,  the  reputed  founder  of  Gwalior,  and  the  excavator  of 
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the  Suraj  Kund.  The  inscription  No.  I.  records  that  the 
temple  of  the  sun  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Pasupati,  the  son  of  Toramana,  by  his  minister,  whose  name 
is  unfortunately  lost.  Now,  the  date  of  Toramana  is  known 
within  tolerably  narrow  limits  from  the  Eran  inscriptions. 
He  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Budha  Gupta,  whose 
pillar  inscription  is  dated  in  the  year  165  of  the  Gupta  era, 
which  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Sake  era.  Under  this  view  the  date  of  Budha 
Gupta’s  pillar  will  be  165  + 78  = 243  A D.,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Toramana  to  supreme  power  south  of  the  Jumna, 
may  he  fixed  to  250  A.  D.,  and  that  of  his  son  Pusupati  to 
261  A.  T).  This  will  bring  his  15th  year,  in  which  the  sun 
temple  was  erected,  to  correspond  with  A.  D.  275,  or 
Samvat  332,  which  is  the  very  year  assigned  for  the  foundation 
of  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  and  the  excavation  of  the  Suraj  Kund. 
I take  Toramana  to  have  been  at  first  a petty  raja  tributary 
to  the  Gupta  dynasty  of  the  Gangetic  provinces,  hut  who 
afterwards,  on  the  decline  of  the  Gupta  power,  asserted  his 
independence  over  all  the  districts  to  the  south  of  the  Jumna. 
We  have  a most  striking  illustration  of  the  probability  of 
this  suggestion  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Gwalior  during 
the  invasion  of  Timur,  when  the  petty  Baja,  Bir  Sinh  Deo, 
who  had  hitherto  been  tributary  to  the  Muhammadan  Kings 
of  Delhi,  rebelled  and  made  Gwalior  an  independent  king- 
dom. I think,  therefore,  that  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Toramana  must  have  reigned  for  several  years 
as  a tributary  prince  under  the  Guptas  before  he  rebelled 
and  became  the  independent  sovereign  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Narbada  rivers.  Admitting 
therefore  the  very  great  probability  that  the  builder  of  the 
sun  temple  was  the  same  person  as  the  builder  of  the 
fortress,  and  the  excavator  of  the  Suraj  Kund,  or  “ tank  of 
the  suu,”  we  obtain  the  fixed  date  of  A.  D.  275  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Gwalior.  Any  earlier  date,  I think,  would  scarcely 
be  compatible  with  the  silence  of  Ptolemy. 

The  hill  on  which  the  fortress  is  built  was  originally 
called  Gopachala  and  Gopagiri,  or  the  hill  of  Gopa,  or  the 
“ cow-herd,”  and,  under  this  name,  it  is  mentioned  in 
Pasupati’s  inscription  as  Gopahvaya,  and  not  Sarpahvayci , as 
read  by  Babu  Rajendra.*  Both  Fazl  Ali  and  Hiraman  call 


* In  the  inscription,  however,  the  first  name  is  clearly  Gopagiri. 
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the  liill  Gomanta,  which  is  also  the  name  of  a hill  mentioned 
in  the  Puranas,  but  my  anonymous  MS.  applies  the  name 
of  Gopdcliala  to  the  whole  range,  and  calls  the  fort  hill 
Mdlgand.  This  name  re-calls  Perishta’s  account  that  Gwalior 
was  founded  by  Mdlchand,  of  Malwa.  But  as  Perishta  does 
not  give  his  authority  for  this  statement,  I prefer  the  united 
testimony  of  the  annalists  that  Gwalior  was  founded  by  a 
Kachliwaha  Chief,  named  Suraj  Sen , the  petty  Raja  of  Kun- 
talpuri,  or  Kutwar.  Suraj  Sen  was  a leper,  and  one  day 
when  thirsty  with  hunting  near  the  hill  of  Gopagiri,  he  came 
to  the  cave  of  the  Siddh,  Gwalipa,  and  asked  for  water.  The 
hermit  gave  him  some  water  in  his  own  vessel,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  drank  it  than  he  was  cured  of  his  leprosy.  The 
grateful  Baja  then  asked  what  he  could  do  for  the  holy  man, 
and  he  was  directed  to  build  a fort  on  the  hill,  and  to  enlarge 
the  tank  from  which  the  healing  water  had  been  drawn. 
Suraj  Sen  accordingly  built  the  fortress,  which  he  named 
after  the  hermit  Gwdli-dwar , or  Giodliar,  as  it  is  now  written. 
He  also  enlarged  the  tank,  and  called  it  Suraj  Kund,  after 
his  own  name.  Then  the  holy  man  gave  him  the  new  name 
of  Suhan  Pal,  and  promised  that  84  of  his  descendants 
should  reign  after  him,  or  so  long,  says  Pazl  Ali,  as  they 
should  retain  the  name  of  Pal.  Accordingly,  83  of  his  des- 
cendants are  recorded  as  Bajas  of  Gwalior  with  the  name 
of  Pal,  and  the  84tli,  named  Tej  Karn , lost  his  kingdom 
because  he  did  not  bear  the  charmed  name.  As  Kharg  Bai 
expresses  it — ■ 

Tej  Karan  te  Pal  na  thae, 

Siddhi  vaelian  pari  puran  bhae. 

Tej  Karan  was  not  a Pal, 

The  hermit’s  speech  did  true  befall. 

The  two  lists  of  these  Kachliwaha  Pals  given  by  Kharg 
Bai  and  Pazl  Ali  differ  so  widely  that  I have  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  reconcile  them ; and  as  both  of  them  differ  al- 
together from  the  list  of  the  Jay  pur  Kachhwahas,  wTro  are 
admitted  by  all  other  Bajputs  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  last  Kachliwaha  prince  of  Gwalior  and  Narwar,  I think 
that  it  would  be  a mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  their  recon- 
cilement. I accordingly  give  up  the  lists  of  the  Gwalior 
annalists  altogether,  but  the  Jaypur  lists  contain  so  many 
names  in  the  same  order  as  those  of  the  great  Gwalior 
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inscription,  No.  VII , of  the  Padmanath  temple,  that  I feel 
inclined  to  place  some  confidence  in  the  other  names.  The 
close  agreement  of  these  lists  can  be  best  appreciated  by 
placing  them  side  by  side  for  more  ready  comparison.  I 
have  two  distinct  lists  of  these  earlier  Kachhwaha  princes, 
of  which  that  marked  A.  was  taken  from  the  books  of  Raj  pan, 
the  bard  of  Pritlii  Paj  of  Amber,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
1502  to  1527,  and  the  other,  marked  B.,  was  obtained  from 
the  Raja  of  Bikaner. 

Kachhwaha  Rajas  of  Gwalior. 


Date. 

Gwalior 

Manuscript 

Manuscript. 

Dates  of 

Samvat. 

A.  D. 

Inscriptions. 

A. 

B. 

Inscriptions. 

982 

925 

Lakshmana  ... 

Lakliman 

Licliman  Rai. 

1007 

950 

Vajra  Dama  ... 

Vajra  Dama  ... 

Vajra  Dama  ... 

Xo.  VI.  S.  1034. 

1037 

980 

Mangala 

Mangal  Rai  ... 

Manual  Rai. 

1047 

990 

Kirtti 

Kshetra  Rai ... 

Ivirtti  Raja. 

1067 

1010 

Bhuvana 

Mula 

Mula. 

1087 

1030 

Deva  Pala 

Deva 

Deva. 

1107 

1050 

Padma  Pala  ... 

Padma  Pala  . . . 

Padma  Pala. 

1117 

1132 

1060 

1075 

Surya  Pala 
Mahi  Pala 

Suraj  Pala  ... 
Mahi  Pala  ... 

Mani  Pala  ... 

Xo.  VII.  S.  1150. 

1152 

1161 

1095 

1104 

Bhuvana  Pala... 
Madhusudana... 

Xo.  VIII.  S.  1161. 

In  the  inscription  it  is  mentioned  that  Padma  Pala  and 
Surra  Pala  were  brothers,  and  the  same  statement  is  also 
made  by  Ptajpan.  In  the  inscription*  we  read  that  Vajra 
Dama  was  “ the  first  who  proclaimed  his  valour  and  his 
heroism  by  striking  his  kettle-drum  in  the  fortress  of  Gopa- 
giri and  in  the  lists  it  is  stated  that  Vajra  Dama  founded 
or  peopled  Gwalior  ( Gwalergarh  basdro).  The  only  real 
difference  is  in  the  change  of  the  name  of  Bhuvana  to  Mula, 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  great  similarity  of  the 
two  Nagari  letters,  b h and  m,  and  by  the  usual  contraction 
of  the  Sanskrit  Bliuvana  into  the  Hindi  Bhun.  There  is, 
however,  a difference  in  the  chronology  that  I find  it  difficult 


* See  Babu  Rajendra  Lai’s  Translation  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  18G2, 
p.  401. 
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to  account  for.  In  the  hard’s  lists  these  names  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  genealogy  immediately  following  Nala 
and  Dolo,  and  the  last  of  them,  Mahi  Pala,  is  no  less  than 
21  generations  or  reigns  anterior  to  Dulha  Deva,  the  bride- 
groom prince,  who  lost  Gwalior  and  founded  the  new 
principality  of  Dhundhar.  But  from  the  actual  dates  of  my 
inscriptions  of  Vajra  Dama  and  Mahi  Pala,  it  is  certain  that 
the  latter  prince  could  not  have  preceded  Dulha  Deva  by 
more  than  two  generations,  or  three  or  four  reigns.  The 
whole  of  these  names,  therefore,  ought  to  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  shortly  preceding  Dulha  Deva,  instead  of  at 
the  head  of  it,  immediately  following  Dolo.  The  Kachli- 
wahas  were  succeeded  by  seven  Parihara  princes  who  ruled 
for  103  years,  until  the  capture  of  Gwalior  by  Altamsh  in 
A.  D.  1232.  The  expulsion  of  Tej  Kara,  otherwise  called 
Dulha,  or  the  bridegroom,  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place 
in  A.  D.  1129,  and  his  accession  in  1127,  as  he  is  stated  to 
have  reigned  only  two  years.  But  between  the  date  of 
Mahi  Pala’s  inscription  and  the  accession  of  Dulha,  the  in- 
terval is  only  34  years,  part  of  which,  say  down  to  A.  D. 
1095,  must  be  assigned  to  the  conclusion  of  Mahi  Pal’s  own 
reign.  Now,  the  Gwalior  inscription,  No.  VII.,  shows  that 
Raja  Madhusudana  was  reigning.in  S.  1161,  or  A.  D.  1104, 
and  he  would  appear  to  have  been  preceded  by  a Bhuvana 
Pala.  If  Bliuvana’s  reign  be  assigned  to  the  interval  of 
9 years,  we  may  identify  him  with  the  Dlmma  Pala  of  Pazl 
Ali,  to  whom  a reign  of  19  years  is  given  in  the  lists.  We 
may  also,  perhaps,  identify  the  latter  half  of  Madhusudan’s 
name  with  Soda  Deva  of  the  bards,  who  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Dulha,  and  to  whom  a reign  of  27  years  is 
given  in  the  lists. 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  the  last  four  of  the  eight 
undoubted  Kachhwaha  Rajas  of  Gwalior  bear  the  name  of 
Pala,  and  that  only  one  of  the  two  later  princes  has  the 
same  title.  These  omissions  alone  are  sufficient  to  show 
how  little  credit  should  be  attached  to  the  idle  traditions 
of  the  bards  when  unsupported  hy  other  testimonv. 
Eighty-four  has  been  a favourite  number  with  the  Hindus 
from  time  immemorial,  and  as  the  tradition  of  84  Pala 
Rajas  is  not  known  amongst  the  Kacbhwahas  of  Dhundhar, 
who  migrated  in  A.  D.  1129,  I infer  that  it  must  be  a simple 
invention  of  the  Gwalior  bards  of  a later  age.  I am  willing 
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to  accept  tlie  tradition  as  a strong  popular  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  long  duration  of  the  Kachhwaha  sovereignty,  which, 
as  I have  already  shown,  most  probably  endured  for  a period 
of  854  years,  or  from  A.  D.  275  to  1129.  But  this  long  rule 
was  not  always  independent,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gwalior 
inscription,  No.  IV.,  that  Bhoja  Deva,  whom  I believe  to 
have  been  a Tomara,  was  the  paramount  sovereign  in  S.  933, 
or  A.  D.  876.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  Kachhwaha 
sovereignty  was  not  unbroken,  as  Yajra  Dama  is  distinctly 
said  to  be  “ the  first  who  proclaimed  his  valour  and  his 
heroism  by  striking  his  kettle-drum  in  the  fortress  of  Gopa- 
giri.”  From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that  Yajra  Dama  was 
the  founder  of  a new  dynasty,  although  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  belonged  to  the  old  family  of  the  Kachhwaha  Rajas 
of  Gwalior,  I infer,  however,  that  he  must  have  wrested 
the  fortress  of  Gwalior  from  the  descendant  of  Bhoja  Deva, 
because  the  date  of  his  rise  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
close  of  Bhoja  Deva’s  dynasty.  As  Bhoja  Deva  was  reign- 
ing from  about  A.  D.  870  to  900,  the  date  of  Yinayaka  Pala, 
his  younger  grandson,  and  the  last  known  prince  of  this 
dynasty,  cannot  be  placed  later  than  950  or  960,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  only  recorded  date  of  Yajra  Dama 
in  A.  D.  977.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  the  number  of 
generations  between  him  and  his  6th  descendant,  Mahi  Pala, 
who  was  reigning  in  A.  D.  1093,  that  Yajra  Dama’s  acces- 
sion must  have  taken  place  about  A.  D.  950.  The  date  of 
his  conquest  of  Gwalior  will,  therefore,  correspond  exactly 
with  the  period  of  Yinayaka  Pala,  the  last  known  descendant 
of  Bhoja  Deva. 

The  story  of  the  bridegroom  prince,  Tej  Karan,  the  last 
of  the  Kachhwaha  princes  of  Gwalior,  is  told  at  consider- 
able length  by  Kharg  Rai  and  Fazl  Ali,  the  two  Gwalior 
annalists ; and  as  it  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars 
with  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  Kachhwaha  bards  of 
Dhundhar,  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  popular  version  of  a 
really  romantic  story.  According  to  Tod,  the  last  Kachh- 
waha prince  of  Gwalior  was  Dhola  Rai,  the  son  of  Sora 
Sinh,  who  was  supplanted  by  his  uncle  in  S.  1023,  or  A.  D. 
966.  But  the  date  of  Dulha  Ray  in  my  MS.  is  S.  1063, 
which  should  be  corrected  to  S.  1163,  or  A.  D.  1106,  as  the 
death  of  his  4th  descendant  Pajun,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Narana, 
in  company  with  Prithi  Raj,  is  placed  in  S,  1151,  or  A.  D. 
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1094,  which  is  precisely  one  century  too  early.  His  death 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  S.  1093,  or  more  correctly 
S.  1193,  or  A.  D.  1136,  after  a reign  of  30  years.  But  if  the 
Gwalior  date  of  his  expulsion,  or  A.  D.  1129,  he  correct, 
then  his  reign  in  Dliundhar  could  not  have  exceeded  7 years. 
Tod  writes  the  name  Dhola  Dai,  but  all  my  MSS.  from 
Gwalior,  Jay  pur,  and  Bikaner  agree  in  the  spelling  of 
Dulha,  which  means  the  “bridegroom,”  and  Kharg  Bai 
calls  him  indifferently  either  by  his  proper  name  of  Tej 
Karan,  or  by  the  title  of  Dulha.  So  also  the  the  name  of 
his  father  is  not  Sora,  as  written  by  Tod,  but  Sodha. 

According  to  the  Gwalior  annalists,  Tej  Karan  left 
Gwalior  in  A.  D.  1128,  after  he  had  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  proceeded  to  Deosa  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Raja  Ranmal, 
leaving  Gwalior  in  charge  of  his  sister’s  son,  Parmal  Deo, 
a Parihar.  Kharg  Rai  gives  a long  account  of  the  wedding 
festivities,  and  tells  how — 

Halmal  hahut  nagar  men  hoe 
Chali  bardt  suvarne  hoe  ; 

The  joyous  uproar  of  the  city  rose  high 

As  the  glittering  marriage  procession  passed  by ; 

but  in  the  midst  of  all  these  noisy  rejoicings,  he  adds — 

Dulha  na  rakliyo  isan  is 
Aur  lachan  dekhai  battis. 

Dulha  saw  nothing  else  beside 
The  wondrous  beauty  of  his  bride. 

This  honeymoon  was  extended  to  a whole  year,  wdien 
Raja  Ranmal,  who  had  no  son,  gave  the  kingdom  of  Deosa 
to  his  son-in-law.  Then,  says  the  bard,  having  married  and 
got  another  kingdom — 

Tab  bhaneja  mati  men  kiyo 
Chahat  garh  ko  apna  liyo. 

The  nephew  in  his  mind  was  fain, 

The  fortress  for  his  own  to  gain. 

So  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  “ coolly  as  a king,”  that  Gwalior 
should  be  made  over  to  him,  and  when  Tej  Karan  demurred, 
Parmal  Deo  openly  rebelled,  and  boldly  told  his  uncle  that 
he  would  not  give  up  the  fortress.  And  thus  Parmal  Deo,  or 
Faramdrddi  Deva , founded  the  Parihar  dynasty  of  Gwalior, 
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which  ruled  for  103  years,  until  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
by  Altamsh  in  A.  D.  1232. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Parihars  was  limited  to  seven  princes 
regarding  whose  names  the  annalists  are  generally  agreed, 
excepting  in  one  instance,  where  Pazl  Ali  places  Parmal 
Deo,  the  founder,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  As  my  other 
three  authorities,  Kbarg  Rai,  Badili  Das,  and  the  anony- 
mous MS.  are  all  against  him,  it  would  seem  that  Pazl  Ali’s 
arrangement  must  be  wrong.  It  is  not,  however,  a recent 
difference,  as  the  same  arrangement  is  found  in  the  account 
of  his  copyist  Hiraman,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Aurangzib.*  I now  give  the  names  of  these  Parihar  princes 
side  by  side  according  to  the  different  authorities.  In 
Kharg  Rai’s  list  the  name  of  the  last  Raja  is  written 
Sarang  Deo,  except  in  one  place  where  it  is  Sagar  Deo. 


Parihara  Rajas  of  Gwalior. 


Da 

Samvat. 

TE. 

A.  D. 

Kharg  Eai  and 
Badili  Das. 

Fazl  Ali  and 
Hiraman. 

Anonymous. 

MS. 

Reign. 

1186 

1129 

Parmfil  Deo 

Barn  Deo 

Pandu  Bao 

19 

1205 

1148 

Bam  Deo 

Brahrn  Deo 

B&m  Deo 

7 

1212 

1155 

Hamir  Deo 

Makna  Deo 

Hamir  Deo 

13 

1225 

1108 

Kuver  Deo 

Batna  Deo 

Govind  Deo 

11 

1236 

1179 

Batna  Deo 

Lohang  Deo 

Batna  Deo 

15 

1251 

1194 

Lohang  Deo  ... 

Nar  Sinh  Deo  . . . 

Lohang  Deo 

17 

1268 

1211 

Sarang  Deo 

Parmftn  Deo  . . . 

Sagar  Deo 

21 

1289 

1232 

(Gwalior  captured  by  Altamsh.) 

The  only  certain  inscription  of  this  dynasty  that  I have 
met  with  is  on  an  old  stone  sugar-mill  at  Cliitaoli,  between 
Narwar  and  Gwalior.  It  is  dated  in  “ S.  1207,  or  A.  D. 
1150  in  the  reign  of  Ram  Deo,”  and  thus  favours  Kharg 
Rai’s  arrangement  of  the  genealogy  against  that  of  Pazl  Ali, 
although  the  difference  of  date  is  only  two  years.  A second 
inscription,  No.  X,  is  dated  in  the  same  year,  but  the 
name  of  the  King  is  unfortunately  incomplete.  The 


* Fazl  Ali’s  arrangement  is,  however,  supported  by  the  weighty  authority  of  Hasan 
Nizami  and  Minhaj-us-Siraj,  two  contemporary  writers.  His  liot  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  most  probably  correct. 
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remaining  portion  is  * * da  Chandra  Nr  ip  a,  which  I think 
may  he  completed  to  Govinda  Chandra,  whom  I would 
identify  with  the  Bahtor  King  of  Kanoj,  who  is  known  to 
have  reigned  from  1120  to  1162  A.  D.  If  this  identifica- 
tion be  admitted,  then  several  of  the  Parihara  princes  must 
have  been  tributary  to  the  Eahtor  Kings  of  Kanoj,  a con- 
clusion which,  on  other  grounds,  is  highly  probable.  As 
there  is  nothing  recorded  by  the  annalists  of  any  of  the 
princes  between  Parmal  Deo  and  Sagar  Deo,  we  must  be 
content  with  the  meagre  information  of  the  Muhammadan 
historian  that  Gwalior  capitulated  to  Aibeg  in  A.  H.  592, 
or  A.  D.  1196.*  It  was  besieged  for  a whole  year  by  Baha- 
ud-din  Tughral,  who,  finding  that  the  garrison  still  managed 
to  obtain  supplies,  “ ordered  smail  forts  to  be  built  all 
around,  in  which  he  placed  garrisons,  and  by  this  means 
effectually  blockaded  the  hills.”  Then  “ the  Eaja  sent  a 
deputation  privately  to  Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  the  place,  rather  than  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
of  Baha-ud-din  Tughral.  Aibeg  accordingly  sent  his  troops 
to  occupy  Gwalior.”!  During  the  short  reign  of  his  son 
Aram,  in  A.  H.  607,  or  A.  D.  1210,  it  was  re-taken  by  the 
Hindus  who  held  it  until  1232,  when  the  Parihar  dynasty 
became  extinct. 

The  siege  of  Gwalior  by  Altamsh  is  another  pet  subject 
of  Kharg  Bai,  on  which  he  has  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  bardic  doggrel.  This  is  one  of  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  little  knowledge  which  a Hindu  bard  never 
neglects.  Kharg  Eai  accordingly  swells  the  army  of 
Altamsh  with  foreign  troops  brought  from  every  part  of  the 
Muhammadan  world.  These  are  the  Klmresi,  Biluchi, 
Bharesi,  Lavangci,  Lodi,  Bed , Sur,  Sodi,  the  Khans  of 
Chaktai,  the  Gori,  Turani,  Wakhani,  Irani,  &c.,  &c., 
besides  Moguls  and  Pathans  and  Shekhs  and  Syads.  An 
equally  motley  army  is  assembled  for  the  defence.  These  are 
the  Chahuwan , Jadon,  Bdndu,  Siknoar,  Kachliwdha,  Mori , 
Sulankhi,  Bnndela,  Baghela,  Chandela,  Dhakar,  B mcdr  a, 
Khichi,  Barihdra,  Bhadaura,  Bargnjar,  Dor,  and  Sekhaioanl . 
The  last  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  spuriousness  of  all 
this  useless  detail,  for  the  Shekhaioats  are  the  descendants 
of  Shekh-ji , the  contemporary  of  his  cousin  Eaja  Ugharasa 

* Hasan  Nizami,  a contemporary  writer,  calls  the  Raja  of  Gwalior  Hoi  SolanJch 
Pal,  who  must  be  the  Lohang  Deo  of  the  annalists. — See  Sir  H.  Elliot’s  Muhammadan 
Historians,  II.,  228. 

f Briggs’  Fcrishta,  I.,  202. 
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Kachhwaha  wlio  reigned  from  A.  D.  1439  to  1467,  or 
upwards  of  two  centuries  later  than  Altamsli.  But  all  this 
mighty  host  of  Rajputs  is  assembled  in  vain,  for  the 
Musalmans  prevail  over  them,  and  the  danger  becomes  so 
imminent  that  the  women  prepare  to  perform  the  johar,  or 
self-immolation.  Then  the  70  queens  wait  upon  the  Raja, 
and  say  to  him — 

JPahile  liame  ju  johar  pari. 

Tab  turn  jijho  leant  samhari : 

that  they  will  first  perform  the  johar  and  then  that  he  must 
die  with  his  beloved.  The  johar  is  accordingly  carried  out 
on  the  bank  of  the  tank,  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
the  Joliara  Tat,  and  when  the  Raja  knew  that  it  was  all 
over,  he  opened  the  gates  and  rushed  out  upon  the  enemy, 
and  after  killing  5,360  Musalmans,  he  was  himself  slain  with 
all  his  1,500  followers. 

Jujhyo  Sdrang  Dyo  ran  rang, 

Eh  hajar  pdnch  so  sang. 

Thus  Sarang  Dyo  in  battle  died, 

And  fifteen  hundred  men  beside. 

It  is  useful  to  compare  this  boastful  account  of  the 
Hindu  hard  with  the  sober  relation  of  the  Muhammadan 
historian.  According  to  Perish ta,  Altamsli  besieged  Gwalior 
for  a whole  year,  and  the  place  being  greatly  straitened,  “ the 
Raja  Deobal  made  his  escape  in  the  night,  and  the  garrison  ca- 
pitulated, above  300  of  whom  were  put  to  death.”*  Prom  this 
account  we  learn  that  the  death  of  the  Raja  and  of  his  1,500 
followers,  as  well  as  the  terrific  slaughter  of  5,260  Musalmans, 
are  all  gratuitous  inventions  of  the  doggrel  bard.  I think, 
however,  that  the  fact  of  the  performance  of  the  johar  is  as 
fully  borne  out  by  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  garrison, 
as  by  the  still  existing  name  of  Johara  Tal.  The  date  of  the 
capture  was  commemorated  in  four  lines,  which  were  carved 
on  a stone  over  one  of  the  gateways.  This  inscription  was 
seen  by  the  Emperor  Baber,  who  states  that  it  was  placed 
over  the  gate  of  the  TJrwdhi , and  that  its  date  was  the  year 
630  A.  H.,  or  A.  D.  1232.  Briggs,  the  careful  translator 
of  Pcrishta,  also  says  in  a note  that  “ the  stone  and  the  lines 


* Minh&j-us-Sirftj,  who  was  present  at  the  siege,  calls  the  Raja  “ Milak  Deo,  the 
accursed  son  of  Basil,  the  accursed.”  Milak  may  be  intended  for  Barmdl ik  by  dropping  the 
first  syllable;  and,  if  so,  Fazl  Ali  was  right  in  placing  Parmdl  Deo  as  the  last  of  the  Parihar 
Rajas.  Seven  hundred  captives  were  put  to  death. — Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s  Muhammadan  His- 
toriuns,  by  Dowson,  II.,  327.  Ferishta’a  Deo-Bal  should,  perhaps,  be  read  as  Deo  Mai. 
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are  still  to  be  seen,”  but  bis  statement  most  probably  refers 
to  the  time  of  General  White’s  siege  in  1805,  for  I have 
sought  in  vain  for  this  inscription  on  several  occasions,  from 
1841  to  1865,  and  all  my  enquiries  for  it  have  been  equally 
fruitless.* 

Prom  the  conquest  of  Altamsh  in  1232  to  the  invasion 
of  Timur  in  1398,  Gwalior  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Muhammadan  Kings  of  Delhi,  who  made  use  of  it  as  a 
state  prison  for  the  confinement  of  near  kinsmen  whom  they 
wished  to  get  rid  of,  but  could  not  openly  put  to  death. 
During  this  long  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  Gwalior  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  Muhammadan  historians,  and 
nothing  whatever  is  recorded  of  it  by  the  Hindu  annalists, 
who  pass  at  once  from  the  reign  of  Altamsh  to  that  of  Ala- 
ud-din  Khilji,  in  whose  reign  the  Tomaras  of  Gwalior  first 
came  into  notice.  Prom  Perishta  we  learn  that  Jalal-ud-din 
Piruz  in  the  year  A.  H.  695,  or  A.  D.  1295,  built  a large 
and  lofty  dome  at  Gwalior  for  the  use  of  travellers,  but  this 
building  has  long  ago  disappeared,  and  even  its  site  is  now 
unknown.  In  A.  H.  716,  or  A.  D.  1316,  Mubarak  Khilji 
put  to  death  his  three  brothers  who  were  then  living  as 
blinded  prisoners  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior.  Twenty  years  later 
it  was  still  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  Muhammad 
Tughlak,  as  noted  by  his  contemporary  Ibn  Batuta,  who 
says,  “ in  this  the  Emperor  imprisons  those  of  whom  he 
entertains  any  fear.”  These  few  meagre  records  are  the  only 
notices  of  Gwalior  that  I have  been  able  to  find  in  any 
Muhammadan  authors  for  the  long  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries  immediately  preceding  the  invasion  of  Timur, 
when  the  Tomara  Chief,  Bir  Sinli  Deo,  declared  his  indepen- 
dence, and  founded  the  Tomara  Dynasty  of  Gwalior. 

Kharg  Bai  begins  his  account  of  the  Tomaras  by  trac- 
ing their  descent  from  Parikshita,  the  son  of  Arjuna,  one 
of  the  five  Pdndu  brothers.  By  this  account,  therefore, 
they  are  Pdndavas,  a lofty  claim,  which  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  their  Bajput  brethren.  The  earlier  part  o*f 
the  genealogy  is  not  given,  and  the  list  opens  with  the 
names  of  some  of  the  later  Tomara  Bajas  of  Delhi.  I 
procured  a second  list  from  the  Tomara  zamindar  of 
Suhaniya  in  Tomar-ghar,  who  professed  to  trace  his  descent 


* Baber’s  Memoirs  by  Erskine,  p.  3S1. 
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from  Raja  Anang  Pal,  of  Delhi.  These  two  lists  I now 
place  together  for  more  ready  comparison  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  list  of  Tomara  Rajas  of  Delhi,  which  has 
already  been  given  from  other  sources  in  my  previous  account 
of  Delhi.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  third,  column  I add  the 
genealogy  compiled  from  different  inscriptions.  The  actual 
Rajas  are  numbered  on  the  left  hand. 

Tomara  Rajas  of  Gwalior. 


Date. 

Kharg  Rai  MS. 

Tomara  Zamin- 
dae  MS. 

Tomaras  of 
Delhi 

Samvat. 

A.  D. 

1062 

1078 

1108 

1138 

1162 

1187 

1005 

1021 

1051 

1081 

1105 

1130 

Dhruva  Bali 
Ivusuma  Pal  ... 
Vast  Kara 
Tej  Pal 
Madan  Pal 
Ivhandagil 

Anang  Pal 
Bhum  Pal 
Mahendr  Pal  ... 
Hira  Pal 

Jay  Pal. 
Kunwar  Pal. 
Anang  Pal. 
Taj  Pal. 
Mahi  Pal. 
Anang  Pal. 

W 

Date. 

Kharg  Rai  MS. 

Tomara  Zamin- 
dar  MS. 

Inscriptions. 

o 

w 

Ph 

Samvat. 

A.  D. 

1208 

1151 

Ratan  Sinli 

Bag  Pal. 

1232 

1175 

Syom  Cliand  ... 

Pritham  Pal" 

1257 

1200 

Achal  Brahm  ... 

Dilip  Pal. 

1282 

1225 

Vira  Sahai 

Bir  Pal. 

1307 

1250 

Madan  Pal 

Anup  Pal. 

1332 

1275 

Bhupati 

Son  Pal. 

1357 

1300 

Kunwar  Si 

Sultan  P&1. 

1382 

1325 

Ghatam  Deo  ... 

Kunwar  Pal. 

1407 

1350 

Bralim  Deo 

Deo  Brahm. 

l 

1432 

1375 

Bir  Sinh  Deo  ... 

Bir  Sinh  Deo  ... 

Vira  Sinha  Deva. 

25 

2 

1457 

1400 

Udharan  Deo  ... 

Viram  Deo 

Virama  Deva  ... 

19 

Dhiram  Deo 

Udharan  Deo. 

Lakskmi  Sen  ... 

Dhol  Sahai. 

3 

1476 

1419 

Ganpati  Deo  ... 

Ganpat  Deo 

Ganapati  Deva... 

5 

4 

1481 

1425 

Dungar  Si 

Dongar  Si 

Dunggara  Sinha. 

30 

5 

1511 

1454 

Kirtti  Sinh 

Kil  Sahai 

Kirtti  Sinha  ... 

25 

6 

1536 

1479 

Kalyan  Sah 

Kalyan  Sahai  ... 

Kaly&na  Malla.  . 

7 

7 

1543 

1486 

Man  Sinh 

Man  Raja 

Mana  Sinha  ... 

30 

8 

1573 

1516 

Vikramaditya  ... 

Vikram  Sahai  ... 

Vikram&ditya ... 

2 

1575 

1518 

Gwalior  c 

aptured  by  ibrahi 

m Ludi. 

1526 

Ram  Sahi 

Ram  Sahai 

Khma  S&ha. 

1622 

1565 

Sarivahan  Sahi... 

Salivahan 

SMivahana. 

1652 

1595 

Sy&rn  Rai 

Sy am  Sahai 

Syama  SSL. 

1687 

1630 

Sangram  Sahi  . . . 

Sangram  Sahai . . . 

Mitra  Sena. 

1727 

1670 

Krishn  Sahi 

Kishen  Sinh. 

1767 

1710 

Bijay  Sinh. 

Hari  Sinh. 
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The  list  of  Badili  Das  corresponds  almost  exactly  with 
that  of  Kharg  Rai,  hut  Hiraman  and  my  anonymous  MS. 
differ  in  the  list  of  kings  by  making  Ganapati  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Virama,  as  in  the  inscriptions.  Fazl  Ali 
agrees  with  Kharg  Rai  in  making  Udharan  the  second  king, 
but  he  helps  to  explain  the  difficulty  by  noting  that  he  was 
the  brother  of  the  first,  and  was  followed  by  Bhiram 
(Virama),  the  son  of  the  first.  In  the  genealogies  of  the 
inscriptions,  therefore,  TJdharan  would  naturally  be  omitted ; 
but  I conclude  that  he  did  not  actually  reign,  as  Ferislita 
states  distinctly  that  on  Bir  Sink’s  death,  just  before  A.  D. 
1402,  Gwalior  descended  to  his  son  Brahm  Deo  (or  Virama 
Deva),*  and  as  Kharg  Rai  in  another  place  limits  the  num- 
ber of  Bir  Sink’s  successors  to  seven,  I conclude  that  the 
list  of  kings  found  in  the  inscriptions  is  complete.  There 
are  also  two  short  inscriptions  of  Virama  himself  which 
prove  that  he  was  reigning  in  A.  D.  1408  and  1410.  The 
differences  in  the  names  of  the  Tomara  Kings  of  Delhi  in 
the  early  part  of  the  list  are  trifling,  and  as  the  number  of 
names  between  Anang  Pal  and  Bir  Sinh  Deo  give  the  correct 
average  of  25  years  to  an  Indian  generation,  I thing  that 
the  Tomara  Rajas  of  Gwalior  have  a very  strong  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  direct  descendants  of  the  famous  Tomara 
Rajas  of  Delhi. 

All  the  annalists  are  agreed  in  assigning  the  rise  of  the 
Tomar  Chief,  Bir  Sink  Deo,  to  the  reign  of  Ala-ud-din,  by 
whom  the  great  Kliilji  King  of  that  name  is  probably  in- 
tended, as  his  prime  minister  is  called  Nusrat  Khan  by 
Kharg  Rai.  But  as  the  great  Kliilji  King  died  in  A.  D.  1315, 
there  would  be  a discrepancy  of  about  80  years  in  making 
him  a contemporary  of  Bir  Sinh  Deo,  and  as  Fazl  Ali  calls 
the  minister  Sikandar  Khan,  the  identification  of  the  kins1 
is  doubtful.  The  mention  of  Nusrat  and  Sikandar  would 
rather  suggest  that  the  rise  of  the  Tomaras  must  have  taken 
place  during  the  few  troubled  years  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  invasion  of  Timur,  when  two  of  the  successful 
disputants  for  the  throne  bore  the  names  of  Sikandar- 
Humayun  and  Nusrat.  This  is  a mere  suggestion,  which 
is  only  deserving  of  notice,  because  its  acceptance  would 
solve  most  of  the  difficulties  that  I have  just  pointed  out. 
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Bir  Sinli  Deo  is  said  to  have  been  a zamindar  in  the  district 
of  Dandaroli  to  the  north  of  Gwalior.  Having  entered  the 
minister’s  service,  he  was  placed  near  the  king,  whose 
notice  he  attracted  by  his  zeal  and  assiduity,  for  which  quali- 
ties he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  important  fortress 
of  Gwalior.  Fazl  Ali  relates  that  the  fort  was  then  held 
by  a Sayid,  who  refused  to  give  it  up,  which,  if  true,  would 
at  once  dispose  of  the  difficulty  about  Ala-ud-din,  as  no  one 
ever  dared  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  great  Kliilji  King. 
The  Tomara  Chief  then  had  recourse  to  treachery,  and 
having  invited  the  Sayid  and  his  principal  officers  to  a feast, 
at  which  opium  was  mixed  with  the  food,  made  his  guests 
prisoners,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  I think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  latter  part  of  this  story  is  a true  version  of 
the  manner  in  which  Bir  Sinh  Deo  made  himself  master  of 
Gwalior,  more  especially  as  the  account  is  derived  from  the 
Hindu  annalists  themselves,  and  not  from  the  Muhammadan 
historians. 

The  only  notice  that  I can  find  of  Bir  Sinh’s  immediate 
successors  is  the  fact  that  they  paid  tribute  to  Kliizr  Khan 
of  Delhi  in  A.  D.  1416  and  1421.  On  the  accession  of 
Dungar  Sinh  in  A.  D.  1424,  Gwalior  was  besieged  by 
Hushang  Shah  of  Malwa  until  relieved  by  Mubarak  Shah,  of 
Delhi.  This  assistance  must  have  been  purchased  by  the 
promised  payment  of  tribute,  for  only  two  years  afterwards, 
in  1426,  Mubarak  “marched  to  Gwalior  and  received  the 
tribute  from  the  Raja.”*  As  these  visits  to  Gwalior  were 
repeated  in  1427,  1429,  and  1432,  it  would  appear  that 
the  tribute  was  always  withheld  until  the  king  advanced 
in  person  to  demand  it  with  a large  force.  Some  years 
afterwards  Dungar  Sinh  found  himself  sufficiently  powerful 
to  lay  siege  to  the  strong  fort  of  Nanvar,  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  Muhammadan  kingdom  of  Malwa.  Sultan 
Mahmud  immediately  marched  against  Gwalior,  laying  waste 
the  Raja’s  country  on  his  road.  The  Rajput  garrison  made 
a sally  from  the  fort,  but  they  were  defeated  and  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  Dungar  Sinh,  in  consequence,  was  induced  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Narwar,  in  order  to  protect  his  own  capital. f 
This  unsuccessful  attempt  took  place,  according  to  Ferishta, 
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in  the  year  A.  H.  842,  or  A.  D.  1438.  It  was  during 
Dungar  Sinli’s  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  30  years  that 
the  great  rock-sculptures  of  Gwalior  were  first  begun. 
During  his  time  also  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Gwalior 
became  one  of  the  strong  powers  of  Northern  India,  whose 
alliance  was  courted  by  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Jonpur, 
Delhi,  and  Malwa.  The  inscriptions  of  this  reign  are  dated 
in  S.  1497  and  1510,  or  A.  D.  1440  and  1453. 

Dungar  Sinh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kirtti  Sinh, 
during  whose  reign  the  rock-sculptures  were  completed. 
The  inscriptions  bearing  his  name  are  dated  in  S.  1525  and 
1530,  or  A.  D.  1468  and  1473  ; but  the  best  illustrations 
of  his  reign  are  found  in  the  different  histories  of  the  con- 
temporary kings  of  Jonpur,  Delhi,  and  Malwa.  According 
to  the  local  annalists  his  reign  lasted  for  25  years,  or  from 
A.  D.  1454  to  1479,  during  the  first  half  of  which  time 
he  was  in  close  alliance  with  Delhi  against  Jonpur,  and 
during  the  latter  half  in  alliance  with  Jonpur  against  Delhi. 
There  is  a discrepancy  of  two  years  in  the  earliest  mention 
of  Kiran  Kai  between  Ferishta’s  date  of  A.  H.  856,  or 
A.  D.  1452,  and  the  accession  of  Kirat  Kai  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  annalists.  Kiran  Kai  and  his  brother, 
Prithi  Kai,  were  both  present  as  allies  of  Bahlol  Ludi,  of 
Delhi,  at  the  great  battle  with  Mahmud  Sliarki,  of  Jonpur, 
in  which  Prithi  Kai  was  killed  by  Fateh  Khan  Harvi, 
who,  being  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  by 
Kiran  Kai  out  of  revenge,  and  his  head  sent  to  Bahlol. 
In  the  year  A.  H.  870,  or  A.  D.  1465,  Husen  Sharki,  of 
Jonpur,  “ sent  a considerable  army  to  reduce  the  fortress  of 
Gwalior  which  was  invested,  and  after  some  time  the  Kai 
made  peace  and  consented  to  pay  tribute.”*  From  this 
time  the  Kaja  of  Gwalior  took  the  side  of  Jonpur  against 
Delhi,  and  in  A.  H.  878,  or  A.  D.  1473,  Kai  Kiran  deputed 
his  son,  Kalyan  Mall,  to  condole  with  Husen  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Bibi  Kaji.  Again  in  A.  H.  883,  or  A.  D. 
1478,  when  Husen  was  finally  defeated  by  Bahlol  at  K&biri, 
he  retreated  across  the  Jumna  to  Gwalior,  where  the  Kaja 
Kai  Kiran  Sinh  furnished  him  with  some  lakhs  of  tankas 
and  with  tents,  horses,  and  camels,  and  accompanied  him 
to  Kalpi.  In  the  following  year,  A.  D.  1479,  Rai  Kiran,  or 
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Kirat  Shth,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kcilyan  Mall , 
during  whose  short  reign  of  only  seven  years  nothing  what- 
ever is  recorded  either  by  the  local  annalists,  or  by  the  Mu- 
hammadan historians.* 

In  A.  D.  1486,  Kalyan  Mall  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Man  Sinh,  who  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  ere  he  was 
attacked  by  Bahlol  Ludiin  person,  whom  he  propitiated  with 
a present  of  80  lakhs  of  tankas.  Bahlol  died  in  1489,  and  in 
the  following  year  his  son,  Sikandar  Ludi,  who  inherited  all 
his  father’s  energy  and  ability,  sent  a deputation  to  Gwalior 
with  a horse  and  an  honorary  dress  for  Raja  Man  Sinh,  who 
acknowledged  his  authority  by  sending  his  nephew,  attended 
by  1,000  horsemen,  to  wait  upon  the  Sultan  at  Bayana  with 
the  return  presents.  Gwalior  was  saved  by  this  politic 
submission,  and  remained  undisturbed  until  A.  D.  1501, 
when  Man  Sinh  deputed  an  envoy,  named  Nihal,  to  the 
king  with  rich  presents,  hut  Nihal  having  otfended  the 
king  with  his  “coarse  and  improper  answers  to  the  questions 
put  to  him  about  Raja  Man’s  affairs,”  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  court  immediately.  Shortly  afterwards  Sikandar 
marched  in  person  against  Gwalior,  when  Raja  Man  sued 
for  peace  and  delivered  up  Sayid  Khan,  Baber  Khan,  and 
Rai  Ganes,  three  fugitives  who  had  sought  his  pro- 
tection. “ At  the  same  time  he  deputed  his  son,  Vikrama- 
ditya,  with  costly  presents  to  propitiate  the  king’s  favour.” 
In  1505  Sikandar  again  proceeded  against  Gwalior,  hut  he 
was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
cut  off  his  supplies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  when  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  from  which  he  only  escaped  after 
a very  severe  loss.  In  the  following  year,  1506,  he  cap- 
tured Himatgarh,  after  passing  by  the  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
which  he  “ despaired  of  reducing .”  Prom  this  time  Raja 
Man  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Gwalior  until  the 
latter  end  of  1517,  when  Sikandar  “ summoned  all  the  dis- 
tant nobles  to  Agra  with  a determination  to  reduce  Gwalior, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  when  he  died  of 
quinsy.” 

Sikandar  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ibrahim  Ludi , 
who,  being  offended  with  Man  Sinh  for  giving  an  asylum  to 
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liis  rebellious  brother,  Jalal  Khan,  determined  to  subdue 
Gwalior.  This  is  Perishta’s  account,  but  Niamat-ullah 
attributes  his  determination  to  ambition,  which  was,  perhaps, 
even  more  powerful  than  revenge.*  “ About  this  time,”  says 
Niamat,  “ it  occurred  to  Sultan  Ibrahim  that,  although  Sultan 
Bahlol,  as  well  as  Sikandar,  had  always  cherished  the  plan 
of  reducing  Gwalior,  and  had  several  times  undertaken 
campaigns  for  that  purpose,  without  however  being  success- 
ful, yet  he  might  perhaps  succeed  in  accomplishing  his 
design,  if  fortune  should  ever  favour  him,  which  conquests 
would  secure  him  the  attachment  of  the  grandees  of  the 
empire  and  the  extermination  of  infidelity  in  Hind.”  He 
accordingly  sent  an  army  of  30,000  horse  and  300  elephants, 
with  the  necessary  engines,  under  Azim  Humayun,  against 
Gwalior,  and  directed  seven  other  chiefs  with  all  their  troops 
to  join  in  the  siege.  A few  days  after  the  place  was  invest- 
ed, Raja  Man  Sinh  died,  leaving  behind  him  a name  which 
was  equally  respected  by  his  enemies  and  his  subjects. 
Perishta  calls  him  “ a prince  of  great  valour  and  capacity,” 
and  Niamat-ullah  adds  “ that  he  was  said  to  be  inclined  to 
to  Islamism,  though  externally  bearing  the  appearance  of 
a Hindu  ; and  to  this  circumstance  it  is  to  be  attributed 
that  he  never  exercised  violence  against  any  person.” 

During  the  long  reign  of  Man  Sinh,  the  power  of  the 
Gwalior  Tomaras  attained  its  greatest  splendour.  Agricul- 
ture was  systematically  encouraged  by  the  construction  of 
large  jhils,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  for  irrigating  the  fields 
during  the  dry  season.  Thus  the  great  Jiloti  jliil  to  the 
north- Avest  of  Gwalior  was  constructed  by  Raja  Man;  and  to 
him  also  are  attributed  most  of  the  irrigation  jhils  in  the 
two  districts  of  Jitwar  and  Tomarghar  to  the  north  of 
GAvalior.  He  was  also  a liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  of  which 
his  OAA7n  palace,  perhaps,  affords  the  noblest  specimen  of  Hindu 
domestic  architecture  in  Northern  India.  In  sculpture  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  great  elephant,  and  its  two 
riders,  which  won  the  admiration  of  the  discriminating  Baber, 
the  courtly  Abul  Pazl,  and  the  simple  W.  Pinch.  In  music 
he  was  a proficient  composer,  as  well  as  a munificent  patroo, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  still  survive  to  justify  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  his  contemporaries.  He 
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was  especially  foncl  of  tlie  SanJcirna  Bdg8,  or  mixed  modes,  of 
which  no  less  than  four  specimens  are  named  after  his 
favourite  Gujarni  queen,  Mrignena , or  the  “fawn-eyed.” 
These  are  the  Gujari,  Rahul- Gujari,  Mai- Gujari,  and  Man- 
gal-Gujari  ; and  I infer  from  their  names  that  this  lady  most 
probably  must  have  had  some  share  in  their  composition. 
According  to  the  bard  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Raja 
Man’s  200  queens,  not  one  of  whom  was  inferior  to  the 
lovely  nymph  Urvasi.  According  to  Pazl  Ali,  Raja  Man 
was  an  excellent  ruler,  during  whose  reign  his  subjects 
enjoyed  both  peace  and  plenty,  and  Kharg  Rai  closes 
his  account  of  this  popular  Hindu  sovereign  with  a trite 
couplet  that  the  rule  of  Raja  Man  on  earth  was  like  that 
of  the  gods  in  heaven.  Thus  the  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Gwalior  attained  its  greatest  splendour  immediately  before 
its  downfall ; and  when  Raja  Man  died,  the  great  fortress 
was  already  beleaguered  by  the  imperial  army  which  was 
to  effect  its  final  submission. 

The  reign  of  Vikramaditya,  which  was  thus  inaus- 
piciously  begun,  is  said  by  the  annalists  to  have  lasted  either 
two  or  three  years  ; but  in  this  account  I have  followed  the 
chronology  of  the  Muhammadan  historian  as  being  more  trust- 
worthy than  that  of  the  bards.  Azim  Humayun  opened  the 
siege  by  attacking  the  outwork  of  Badilgarh,  which  protects 
the  eastern  entrance  to  .the  fortress.  In  approaching  the 
gate,  he  lost  great  numbers  of  men  by  the  steady  fire  of  the 
Hindus ; but  he  succeeded  at  last  after  several  months  in 
carrying  tbe  Badilgarh  Gate  by  burning  it  with  logs  of  wood 
piled  up  against  it.*  In  this  outwork  he  found  a brazen 
bull,  which  had  been  for  a long  time  an  object  of  worship. 
It  was  sent  to  Delhi  and  set  up  before  the  Bagdad  Gate.  It 
was  afterwards  removed  by  Akbar  to  Patelipur-Sikri,  where 
it  was  seen  by  Abdul  Kadir  in  A.  H.  1002,  or  A.  D.  1593, 
who  records  that  it  was  afterwards  broken  up  and  manu- 
factured into  plates,  bells,  and  all  kinds  of  instruments.! 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  gates  were  taken  in  the  same 
manner  after  a most  obstinate  resistance.  In  the  first 
assault  on  the  fourth  gate,  or  Lakshman  Paur,  one  of  Ibra- 
him’s principal  nobles,  named  Taj-Niz&ni,  was  killed,  and 
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liis  tomb  is  still  shown  on  the  side  of  the  ascent  between  the 
third  and  fourth  gates  up  to  this  point.  The  siege  had  lasted 
for  a whole  year,  and  only  the  uppermost  gate  or  Hathiya 
Paur,  now  remained  to  be  taken,  when  Raja  Vikramaditya, 
dreading  the  result  of  a final  assault,  surrendered  on  favour- 
able terms.  He  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Agra  to  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  who  gave  him  the  district  of  Shamsabad  as  a jaghir 
and  enrolled  him  amongst  the  other  nobles  of  the  Muham- 
madan empire  of  Delhi.  Thus  fell  the  Tomara  kingdom  of 
Gwalior,  which  had  subsisted  in  great  power  and  prosperity 
for  120  years,  in  the  midst  of  the  three  rival  Muhammadan 
States  of  Delhi,  Jonpur,  and  Malwa,  each  singly  stronger 
than  Gwalior,  but  each  checked  as  much  by  the  jealous 
rivalry  of  the  other  two,  as  by  the  undoubted  strength  of 
the  fortress  itself. 

Gwalior  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Ludi  family 
until  A.  H.  932,  or  A.  D.  1526,  when  the  fatal  battle  of 
Panipat,  where  Ibrahim  was  killed,  transferred  the  empire 
of  Delhi  from  the  Patlians  to  the  Mogals.  There  also  fell 
Vikramaditya,  the  last  of  the  Tomara  Rajas  of  Gwalior,  who, 
as  a faithful  vassal,  had  accompanied  his  suzerain  to  oppose 
the  Mogals.  His  death  is  noted  by  the  Emperor  Daber,*  as 
well  as  by  the  humble  Hindu  bard  Kharg  Rai : 

Jujlii  Virdhim  Khan  tahdn  paryo 

Jidja  Vikram  to  Ion  giryo. 

Ibrahim  Khan  died  where  he  fell, 

And  Raja  Vikramajit  as  well. 

Ibrahim  Khan  was  buried  on  the  western  side  of  Panipat, 
and  his  modest  tomb  has  only  disappeared  within  the  last  15 
years.  At  his  tomb,  says  Niaraat  Ullah,  “on  every  Eriday 
night  an  amazing  number  of  people  assemble,  and  the 
pilgrims  of  Nanvar  and  Kanoj  offer  homage  to  the  name  of 
this  sublime  martyr.”  Prom  the  mention  of  Nanvar  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  the  pilgrims  must  have  been 
Hindus  from  the  districts  of  Gwalior  and  Narwar,  who  had 
travelled  thus  far  to  see  the  fatal  spot  where  the  last  of  the 
Tomara  Rajas  had  so  gallantly  fallen.  The  conqueror  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  Delhi,  and  pushed  forward  his  son 
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Ilumayun  to  occupy  Agra,  and  secure  the  public  treasure. 
The  fort  of  Agra,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Vikramajit,  late  Raja  of  Gwalior,  held  out;  but  his  wives 
and  children,  and  some  of  his  chief  followers,  were  seized  in 
attempting  to  escape.  “ Ilumayun,”  says  Erskine,  “ behaved 
generously  to  this  ancient  Hindu  family,  and  prevented  their 
being  plundered.  They,  in  return,  showed  their  gratitude 
by  making  him  a present  of  jewels  and  precious  stones, 
among  which,  says  Baber,  was  one  famous  diamond  which 
had  been  acquired  by  Sultan  Ala-ud-din.*  It  weighed  8 
mishkals,  which  are  equal  to  320  ratis,  or  about  580  English 
grains.  Eerishta  calculates  the  8 mishkals  at  224  ratis,  but 
this  must  be  either  a misprint  or  an  error  of  the  copyist  for 
324  ratis,  as  the  values  of  the  mishkal  and  rati  are  both  well 
known.  Erskine,  in  his  life  of  Baber,  has  identified  this 
diamond  with  the  famous  Koli-i-nur  described  by  Tavernier, 
and  I think  that  he  is  very  probably  right.!  Tavernier  says 
that  the  great  Mogal  diamond,  when  rough,  weighed  907  ratis, 
or  793  carats,  and  when  cut,  319^  ratis,  or  279^  carats. 
According  to  this  account  the  great  diamond  of  Shah  Jahan 
was  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  great  diamond  of 
Baber,  a coincidence  of  weight  which  is  so  highly  impro- 
bable in  two  stones  of  this  remarkable  size  as  to  be  almost 
impossible.  I have  a drawing  of  the  Koli-i-nur  noiv  before 
me,  which  I made  myself  in  1839,  when  Banjit  Sinh  allowed 
all  his  finest  jewels  to  be  brought  to  the  Governor  General’s 
camp  for  inspection.  This  drawing  enables  me  to  state 
positively  that  Tavernier’s  sketch  of  the  diamond  is  altogether 
wrong.  As  I observe  also  that  his  sketches  of  all  the  twelve 
Zodiac  coins  of  Jahangir  are  equally  faulty,  I conclude  that 
the  drawings  of  both  must  have  been  made  from  memory. 
His  description,  however,  is  sufficiently  accurate,  as  he 
compares  its  shape  to  that  of  a half  egg,  but  the  actual 
section  should  have  been  a longitudinal  one,  and  not  a trans- 
verse one,  as  shown  in  his  engraving.  The  Koli-i-nur  also 
had  a flat  top,  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  when  I saw  it, 
whereas  Tavernier’s  drawing  gives  it  a pointed  top.  His 
account  of  its  acquisition  by  Shah  Jahan  seems  too  circum- 
stantial to  be  doubted,  but  as  he  has  made  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  great  ruby  inscribed  with  Shah  Jahan’s  name,  I 
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think  it  possible  that  it  may  have  been  the  gem  which  was 
presented  by  Mir  Jumla  to  the  Emperor. 

The  most  interesting  point  regarding  the  diamond 
presented  to  Baber  by  the  Gwalior  family  is  the  fact  that  it 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Ala-ud-din  Khilji,  of  Malwa.  But 
how  did  the  Tomara  Rajas  of  Gwalior  obtain  this  valuable 
gem  from  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Malwa  ? As  it  certain- 
ly could  not  have  been  ceded  by  the  powerful  Khilji  King  to 
the  weaker  Raja,  I think  it  probable  that  the  Gwalior  Chief, 
Kirtti  Sinh,  must  have  been  an  ally  of  Rana  Kumblio  at  the 
great  victory  which  the  Rajputs  achieved  in  A.  II.  860,  or 
A.  D.  1455,  over  Ala-ud-din  Khilji.  Eerishta  states  that  the 
action  was  a severe  one,  and  that  the  retreat  was  mutually 
sounded.*  But  as  he  admits  that  the  Muhammadan  King 
was  persuaded  by  his  officers  to  retire  to  Mandu,  on 
<£  account  of  the  reduced  numbers  and  wretched  state  of  the 
camp  equipments  of  his  army,”  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  the  account  of  the  Hindu  annalists  that  the 
result  of  the  battle  was  a most  decisive  victory  for  the 
Hindus.  This  is  supported  by  the  popular  tradition  that  the 
magnificent  pillar  of  Rana  Kumblio  in  Chitor  was  erected 
in  commemoration  of  his  victory.  Now,  as  Ala-ud-din  only 
two  years  previously  had  entered  into  an  offensive  alliance 
with  the  King  of  Gujarat  against  the  Rajputs  of  Mewar, 
I conclude  that  Rana  Kumblio  must  have  sought  for  allies 
amongst  the  neighbouring  Hindu  princes,  of  whom  the 
Tomara  Chief  of  Gwalior  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
Mahmud’s  retreat  after  this  battle  was  so  rapid  that  it  is 
probable  the  crown  jewels  of  Malwa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hindus.  In  the  same  way  only  two  years  previously 
Mahmud  himself  had  obtained  “ the  crown,  the  girdle,  and 
many  other  valuable  jewels”  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Gujarat.  Similarly  also,  in  A.  D.  1518,  the  “splendid 
crown-cap  and  golden  girdle”  of  Mahmud  II.  of  Malwa  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Rana  Sanga,  of  Mewar,  who  retained  them 
when  he  set  the  Muhammadan  prince  at  liberty.!  These 
were  now  presented  to  Baber  by  another  Yikramaditya,  the 
younger  son  of  Rana  Sanga.  But  in  whatever  way  the 
Gwalior  diamond  was  acquired  from  the  King  of  Malwa,  it 


* Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.,  223. 

t Ibid. — IV.,  39  and  2C3  ; also  Baber’s  Memoirs,  p.  385. 
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seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  it  never  could  have  been 
ceded  willingly.  I am  therefore  unable  to  propose  any  other 
more  probable  mode  of  its  acquisition  than  that  which  lias 
been  suggested  above. 

Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Agra,  Baber  pushed  forward 
Bahimdad  with  a strong  force  to  Gwalior  at  the  invitation  of 
Tatar  Khan,  the  Afghan  Governor,  who  being  hard  pressed 
by  Baja  Mangat  Bai,  a member  of  the  Tomara  family,  chose 
“ rather  to  submit  to  a Musalmftn,  though  an  enemy  to  his 
race,  than  to  a pagan,  the  enemy  of  his  religion.”*  On  the 
arrival  of  Baliimdad  at  Gwalior,  the  Afghan  Governor 
changed  his  mind,  and  would  not  admit  him  into  the  fort ; 
but  after  few  days’  delay  BahimdM  obtained  possession  of 
the  place  by  a stratagem,  which  was  suggested  by  Shekli 
Muhammad  Ghaus,  a holy  man  of  Gwalior,  who  possessed 
great  wealth  and  local  influence.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  A.  D.  1527,  Gwalior  was  again  blockaded  by 
Mangat  Bai.  In  the  local  annals,  this  chief  is  called  Mangal 
Deo,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a younger  son  of  Kirat  Sinh. 
He  received  an  estate  of  120  villages  in  Dliondri  and  Amba 
of  Tomarghar,  where  many  of  his  descendants  are  still  to  be 
found.  As  Kirtti  Sinh  died  in  A.  D.  1479,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  statement  that  one  of  his  younger  sons 
should  have  attempted  to  seize  Gwalior  in  A.  D.  1526,  or  47 
years  afterwards.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
fortress  remainded  in  charge  of  BahimdM  until  1529,  when 
his  intended  revolt  was  prevented  by  the  activity  of  Baber, 
who  forgave  his  treachery  at  the  intercession  of  Muhammad 
Ghaus. 

Baber  died  in  December  1530  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Humayun,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  Gwalior  and 
built  the  Kumayun  Mandir  (or  palace)  during  the  early 
part  of  his  reign.  In  A.  H.  949,  or  A.  D.  1542,  the  fortress 
was  surrendered  by  his  Governor,  Abul  K&sim  Beg,  to  the 
celebrated  Shir  Shah,  who,  according  to  Hiraman,  **  took  up 
his  residence  for  some  time  at  Gwalior,  and  then  built  the 
Shir  Mandir,  and  also  constructed  a large  tank  in  its  area. 
In  the  same  year  Bam  Sah,  the  son  of  Yikramaditya  of 
Gwalior,  having  failed  to  obtain  possession  of  his  fortress 


* Baber's  Memoirs,  p.  346  and  Erskine’s  History  of  India,  I„  453. 
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from  the  Mogals,  joined  the  side  of  their  enemy,  Shir  Shah, 
and  thus  enabled  his  General  ShujaKhan  to  make  a complete 
conquest  of  Malwa. 

In  A.  D.  1545  Shir  Shah  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Islam,  or  Salim,  who  immediately  marched  to  Chunar  to 
secure  his  father’s  treasure,  which  he  removed  to  the  stronger 
fortress  of  Gwalior.  In  the  following  year,  1546,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Niazis,  Islam  took  up  his  residence  at  Gwalior, 
■which  now  became  the  actual  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Delhi.  In  1547,  after  his  successful  campaign  in  Malwa, 
he  returned  to  Gwalior,  and  again  in  1552,  after  his  second 
campaign  against  the  Niazis,  he  once  more  repaired  to  his 
favourite  residence  at  Gwalior.  In  1553  he  died  in  the  great 
fortress,  which  afterwards  remained  in  the  possession  of  his 
governor,  Suliel  Klian , until  A.  D.  1556,  the  second  year  of 
Akbar’s  reign,  when  Bairarn  Khan,  to  divert  the  king’s 
mind  from  his  own  acts,  projected  an  expedition  against 
Gwalior.  Suhel  Khan,  “hearing  of  Akbar’s  intentions, 
wrote  to  Ramsali,  a descendant  of  Raja  Man  Sinh,  saying 
that  as  his  ancestors  had  been  masters  of  Gwalior,  and 
as  he  was  not  capable  of  holding  the  place  against  the 
king,  he  would  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the  Raja 
for  a reasonable  sum.  Ram  Sail  availed  himself  of  this 
offer  and  moved  towards  the  fort ; but  Yekbal  Khan, 
who  possessed  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwalior, 
having  raised  his  vassals,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Hindu 
prince,  who  fled  into  the  dominions  of  the  Rana.  After  which 
Yekbal  Khan  having  invested  Gwalior,  Suhel  Khan  surren- 
dered it  into  his  hands.”  This  is  Ferishta’s  account,  but  that 
of  Fazl  Ali  and  his  copyist  Hiraman  is  somewhat  different. 
According  to  their  version,  Gwalior  remained  after  Islam 
Shah’s  death  “ in  the  hands  of  Bahbal,  a slave  of  Shir  Shah, 
who  held  it  until  Akbar  came  to  the  throne.  The  Rajputs, 
however,  desirous  of  regaining  their  ancient  ascendancy  in 
these  parts,  with  Ram  Sah,  a son  of  Bikramajit,  assembled 
a large  force  and  attacked  the  fortress.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, Kabd  Khan,  one  of  Akbar’s  generals,  was  despatched 
to  relieve  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  Kaba  arrived  at 
Gwalior  he  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Ram  Sah,  and  an 
obstinate  battle  of  three  days’  continuance  ensued, 
which  ended  in  favour  of  Akbar’s  troops.  After  this  Bahbal 
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remained  to  be  subdued  and  tbe  fort  to  be  taken,  which, 
after  a short  siege,  was  completed.”  The  difference  of  the 
Governor’s  name  in  these  two  accounts  is  owing  chiefly  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Persian  characters  in  the  rendering  of 
proper  names.  Thus  Suhel  and  Bahbal,  whether  written 
without  points,  or  with  points  carelessly  inserted,  are  almost 
indistinguishable.  So  Dow  reads  Bill'd,  where  Briggs 
reads  Suhel, 

According  to  Perishta,  Bam  Sab  took  refuge  with  the 
Rana,  that  is,  with  the  ruler  of  Mewar,  a proceeding  which 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  son,  Salivahan,  had  married 
a Sisodani  princess.  The  date  of  Bam  Sah’s  death  is  not 
stated,  but  as  he  must  have  been  very  young  in  1526,  when 
his  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Panipat,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  may  have  lived  as  late  as  A.  D.  1565,  and,  per- 
haps, even  later.  According  to  Tod,  however,  the  Baja  of 
Gwalior  was  the  only  Bajput  chief  of  note  who  escaped  the 
massacre  of  Akbar’s  assault  on  Chitor  in  1568.  This  must 
have  been  the  young  Prince  Salivahan  who,  as  the  husband 
of  a Sisodani  princess,  and  as  a refugee  at  the  Sisodiya 
court,  was  doubly  bound  to  fight  for  the  Bana’s  cause.  The 
great  fortress  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Akbar,  but  the  des- 
cendant of  the  ancient  Tomara  Kings  was  still  acknowledged 
by  all  the  Bajput  chiefs  as  the  Baja  of  Gwalior.  But  the 
power  of  Abkar  was  too  great,  and  his  policy  towards  fallen 
princes  too  conciliatory  to  be  resisted  for  any  length  of  time. 
We  find  accordingly  from  the  Bohitas’  inscription  that  the 
two  sons  of  Salivahan,  named  Sydma-sdhi  and  Mitra-Sena, 
had  accepted  service,  under  the  great  Mogal  Emperor,  and 
were  proud  to  record  the  fact  that  Jalal-ud-diu  Shah  had 
designated  them  as  “ unique  heroes.”*  It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  their  father  had  died  some  time  before  Akbar, 
or  about  A.  D.  1595.  Prom  the  Bohitas  inscription  we 
learn  that  Syama-Sahi  died  before  S.  1688,  or  A.  D.  1631, 
and  that  his  younger  brother,  Mitra  Sena,  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  that  fort.  Of  the  further  fate  of  Mitra  Sena 
nothing  is  known ; but  the  Tomara  zamindars  continue  the 
family  of  the  elder  brother,  Syama  Sahi,  for  three  generations 


* See  translation  of  the  Rohitas’  inscription  in  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal 
18,  p.  7U0. 
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later.  Syama  had  two  sons,  Sangrama-Salii  and  N&rayana 
Dasa,  of  whom  the  former  succeeded  to  the  nominal  title  of 
Raja  of  Gwalior,  about  A.  I).  1670.  Sangrama’s  son.  was 
Raja  Kishen  Sinh,  who  must  have  died  about  A.  D.  1710, 
leaving  two  sons,  Bijay  Sinh  and  Hari  Sinh,  both  of  whom 
were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  TJdaypur.  The  former  died 
in  S.  1838,  or  A.  D.  1781,  without  issue,  but  the  descen- 
dants of  the  latter  are  still  living  in  TJdaypur. 

On  the  decay  of  the  Muhammadan  empire  of  Delhi  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  was 
seized  by  the  Jat  Chief  of  Gohad,  from  who  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Mahrattas.  In  A.  D.  1779  it  wTas 
captured  by  escalade  by  the  British  troops  under  Major 
Popham,  and  wTas  again  made  over  to  the  Rana  of  Gohad, 
from  whom  it  was  once  more  taken  by  Madhoji  Sindliia  in 
1784.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  until 
1803,  w'hen  it  capitulated  to  General  White,  but  was  restored 
to  Daolat  Rao  in  1805.  The  Mahrattas  retained  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  fortress  until  1844,  wI * * * * * 7hen,  after  the 
battles  of  Maharajpur  and  Paniar,  it  was  garrisoned  by  a 
Native  force  commanded  by  British  officers.  In  1857  the 
fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  mutinous  force,  by  whom 
it  was  held  until  June  1858,  when  it  was  captured  by  assault 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and  since  then  it  has  been  garrisoned  by 
European  soldiers  only. 

I will  close  this  account  of  the  great  fortress  of  Gwalior 

with  a list  of  the  inscriptions  which  I have  collected  for  the 

illustration  of  its  history.  Several  of  the  earlier  and  more 

important  records  have  already  been  translated  by  Babu 

Rajendra  Mittra;  but  of  the  great  inscription,  No.  VII.,  from 
the  Sas-bahu  temple,  he  has  given  only  a very  brief  abstract, 

and  he  has  not  even  attempted  the  translation  of  the  two 

long  inscriptions,  Nos.  IX.  and  X.,  which  belong  to  a very 
interesting  period  of  the  history  immediately  preceding  the 
first  capture  of  the  fortress  by  the  Muhammadans.  No.  X. 
would  be  especially  valuable,  as  it  is  dated  in  the  time  of  the 
Parihar  Rajas,  and  would  appear  to  contain,  as  I have 
already  suggested,  the  name  of  Govinda  Chandra,  the  Ratlior 
Chief  of  Kanoj. 
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Gwalior  Inscriptions. 


Date. 

King. 

Position. 

Sam  vat 
>f’  Hijri. 

A.  D. 

275 

Pasupati 

Temple  of  Sun. 

800 

Rock  Tablet. 

800 

Rock-cut  Pilaster. 

933 

876 

Bhoja  Deva 

Rock-cut  Temple. 

1013 

956 

Jain  Figure. 

1034 

977 

Vajra  Dam  a 

ft 

1150 

1093 

Mahi  Bala  ... 

S&s-bahu  Temple. 

1160 

1103 

| 

ft 

Long  Slab. 

1161 

1104 

Madhusudana 

1165 

1108 

Jain  Temple. 

1207 

1150 

(Govin)  da  Chandra 

Square  Slab. 

1207 

1150 

Rama  Deva 

Sugar  Mill. 

Teli  Mandir. 

630 

1232 



It 

Urwahi  Gate. 

1465 

1408 

Virama  Deva 

Trikonia  TUI. 

1467 

1410 

Ambika  Devi. 

1467 

1410 

ft  • • • 

Chaitnhth  Statue. 

1497 

1440 

Daugava  Sinha  ... 

Temple  Pillar. 

1497 

1440 

Adinath  Statue. 

1497 

1440 

Reservoir. 

1505 

1448 

Dhondha  Gate  Rock. 

1510 

1453 

Dungara  Sinha  . . . 

1522 

1465 

Lakshman  Gate. 

1525 

1468 

Kirtti  Sinha 

Six  different  inscriptions. 

1525 

1468 

Pillar  on  tank. 

1526 

1469 

Chandraprabha  Statue. 

1527 

1470 

** 

1530 

1473 

Kirtti  Sinha 

Adinath  Statue. 

1552 

1495 

Man  Sinha 

Dhondha  Gate. 

1557 

1500 

Sati  Pillar. 

1563 

1506 

Lower  Dhondha  Gate. 

1566 

1509 

935 

1528 

Baber. 

938 

1531 

Hum&yun. 

938 

1531 

1663 

1606 

Raj  Sinh 

Ivachhwaha  Raja. 

1670 

1613 

1671 

1614 

Jahangir 

A.  H.  1023. 

1688 

1631 

Vira  Mitra. 

105  8 

1648 

Shah  Jalian. 

1650 

San  gram  Shah 

Pillar. 

1071 

1660 

Aurangzib 

Kachheri. 

1073 

1662 

Alamgiri  Gate. 

1075 

1664 

5)  ... 

Gwalipa  Masjid. 

1078 

1667 

Johara  Til. 

1078 

1667 

*1  • • • 

Khabutar  Kh&na  TM. 

1857 

1800 

Daolat  Rao. 
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XVII.  NURABAD. 

Nurabad  is  an  inconsiderable  town,  situated  on  tbe  old 
high  road  between  Agra  and  Gwalior,  at  63  miles  to  the 
south  of  tbe  former,  and  15  miles  to  the  north  of  the  latter. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  but  the  place  is  much  decayed 
since  the  time  of  the  Mogal  Emperors.  It  contains  a masjid, 
built  in  A.  H.  1071,  or  A.  D.  1660,  and  a large  ruined 
sarai,  built  in  the  year  A.  H.  1072,  or  A.  D.  1661,  as  stated 
in  an  inscription  over  the  western  gate.  Both  of  these 
were  erected  by  Motamid  Khan.  It  boasts  also  of  a fine 
bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Sank  River,  which  is  attri- 
buted by  the  people  to  the  same  reign.  The  arches,  which 
are  all  pointed,  are  18  feet  10  inches  in  span,  resting  on 
piers  16  feet  9 inches  thick,  and  21^  feet  high  to  the  spring. 
The  roadway  of  the  bridge  between  the  abutments  is  260 
feet  in  length,  and  32  feet  9 inches  in  breadth,  and  the 
walled  roadway  of  the  approaches  is  48  feet  in  breadth. 
The  long  lines  of  parapet  are  broken  with  square-headed 
trefoil  openings,  and  are  ornamented  with  four  pairs  of 
small  octagonal  minarets  on  the  central  piers  and  abutments. 
Altogether  this  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  a Muhammadan 
bridge,  although  it  possesses  the  usual  Indian  fault  of 
excessively  thick  piers.  In  the  two  Narwar  bridges,  the 
piers  are  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  span  of  the  arches, 
but  in  the  Nurabad  bridge  the  thickness  of  the  piers  is 
exactly  one-ninth  less  than  the  span  of  the  arches.  This 
difference  was,  however,  much  too  small  to  save  the  bridge 
from  being  turned  by  the  stream,  and  when  I first  saw  it 
in  1850,  there  was  an  open  gap  of  100  feet  in  length  at  the 
northern  end.  There  is  a fair  sketch  of  the  bridge  in  Tod’s 
Rajasthan,  which,  however,  scarcely  does  justice  to  it,  as  it  is 
deficient  in  those  architectural  details  which  form  the  most 
pleasing  part  of  the  structure.  Inside  the  sarai  there  is  a 
small  tomb  of  Guna  Begam,  the  widow  of  the  notorious 
Yazir  Ghazi-ud-din,  who  was  equally  famous  for  her  poetical 
talent  as  for  her  beauty.  It  bears  the  short  inscription — 
“ Alas  ! Guna  Begam  ! 1189,”  or  A.  D.  1775. 

XVIII.  KUTWAR,  OR  KAMANTALPUR. 

Kutwar  is  situated  on  a low  rocky  hill  in  a bend  of  the 
Ashin  River,  10  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Nurabad.  Its 
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original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Kamantalpuri , which  was 
derived  from  its  founder  Kamant-Bhoj,  the  father  of  Kunti, 
who  became  the  mother  of  the  five  P4ndu  brothers.  Its 
antiquity  is  undoubted,  as  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
from  20  to  30  feet  of  ruins  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  in  which 
old  coins  are  found  in  considerable  numbers.  "Wilford  calls 
the  place  Kotwal,  and  says  that  its  ancient  name  was  Kdnti- 
pura  which  he  identifies  with  the  Kdntipuri  of  the  Puranas, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  nine  Ndga  kings.  I give  the 
name  as  I obtained  it  on  the  spot,  but  I have  also  heard  it 
called  Kuntalpuri,  which  is  the  form  used  by  Kharg  Bai,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Princess  Kunti  herself. 
The  local  traditions  are  unanimous  in  making  Kutwclr  more 
ancient  than  Gwalior,  and,  if  "Wilford  is  right  in  identifying 
it  with  the  Kantipuri  of  the  Puranas,  its  greater  antiquity 
is  undoubted.  It  is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to  Suraj  Sen, 
the  founder  of  Gwalior,  previous  to  his  adventure  with  the 
hermit  Gw&lip&.  The  ruins  cover  an  extent  of  about  one 
square  mile,  the  highest  point  being  on  the  west,  where  a 
small  mud  fort  was  erected  by  Chhatrpati,  Bana  of  Gohad, 
about  150  years  ago.  The  well  inside  is  120  feet  deep,  which 
shows  the  height  of  the  castle  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Of  this  height  the  uppermost  portion  of  30  feet  consists  of  the 
accumulated  ruins  of  former  buildings,  which  rest  on  a low 
rocky  hill  or  mound,  about  50  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  fields.  The  position  is  well  chosen  for  defence,  as  it 
is  nrotected  on  two  sides  by  the  Biver  Ahsin.  On  the  norths 
east  side,  where  the  rock  stretches  across  the  river,  the  steep 
sand-stone  cliff  is  not  less  than  40  feet  in  height,  and  quite 
inaccessible.  But  on  the  land  faces  to  the  south  and  east, 
the  hill  has  a gentle  slope,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
formerly  protected  by  walls.  There  are,  however,  no  traces 
of  walls  at  the  present  day,  nor  could  we  reasonably  expect  to 
find  any,  for  the  place  is  said  to  have  decayed  very  rapidly  after 
the  foundation  of  Gwalior,  and  the  consequent  transfer  of 
the  seat  of  government  from  Sulianiya  and  Kutwar  to  that 
fortress.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  capital  of 
the  Gwalior  district,  and  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
generally  accepted  tradition,  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  the  five  Pandus,  or  about  1400  B.  C.  At  present  the 
mound  is  only  partially  occupied  by  the  mud  fort  already 
mentioned,  and  1,396  stone  houses  containing  about  7,000 
inhabitants.  But  some  of  the  houses  of  the  zamindars  are 
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very  finemnes,  with  highly  ornamented  gateways.  The  small 
temple  of  Amhika  Devi  is  attributed  to  Suraj  Sen,  hut,  as  it 
now  stands,  it  is  certainly  modern. 

XIX.  SUHANIYA,  OR  STJDHINPUR, 

The  old  town  of  Suhaniya  is  situated  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  River  Ah  sin,  14  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kutwar, 
and  25  miles  to  the  north  of  Gwalior.  It  is  popularly  said 
to  have  been  12  kos,  or  24  miles,  in  circuit,  and  the  positions 
of  its  four  gates  are  confidently  stated  to  have  been,  1st,  at 
Biloni,  one  kos  distant  on  the  east,  where  two  gate-pillars  are 
still  standing ; 2nd,  at  Baoripura,  one  kos  to  the  west,  where 
a gateway,  with  portions  of  two  side  walls,  still  exists ; 3rd, 
at  Pur  a was,  two  kos  to  the  north  ; and  4th,  at  Barba,  two 
kos  to  the  south,  where  the  two  sides  of  a gateway  are  still 
standing.  These  points  would  give  a circuit  of  12  kos  and 
would  also  carry  the  city  across  the  Ahsin  River,  which  is 
almost  impossible.  I am  willing,  however,  to  accept  the 
local  tradition  as  good  evidence  of  the  large  size  of  the  city 
in  former  days,  which  is  further  corroborated  by  the  great 
extent  of  the  existing  ruins.  The  size,  however,  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated,  as  the  utmost  limits  that  I could 
trace  do  not  show  a greater  extent  than  three  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  one  and  half  mile  from  north  to  south, 
or  altogether  a circuit  of  nine  miles.  Within  these  limits,  the 
ground,  in  many  places,  is  thickly  strewn  with  fragments  of 
sculpture  and  squared  stones,  amongst  which  ancient  coins 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  after  the  annual  rains. 

Sudhinpur,  or  Suhaniya,  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
2,000  years  ago  by  the  ancestor  of  Suraj  Sen,  the  founder 
of  Gwalior.  Its  original  name  is  not  known,  and  its  present 
name  is  referred  to  Suraj  Sen,  who,  after  having  bathed  in  the 
tank  attached  to  the  temple  of  Ambik&  Devi,  was  cured  of 
leprosy,  and  in  grateful  remembrance  assumed  the  name  of 
Suddhana,  or  Sodliana  Pala,  which  means  “ cherished  by  the 
purifying”  goddess  Amhika  Devi.  At  the  same  time  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Suddhanapura,  or  Suddha- 
niya,  which  has  now  been  corrupted  to  Sudhinpur , or 
Suhaniya. 

His  queen,  the  Rani  Kokanavati,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  great  temple,  called  the  Kokanpur-math,  which  is  visible 
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from  the  fort  of  Gwalior.  This  temple  is  now  much  ruined, 
hut  enough  still  remains  to  show  that,  in  size  at  least,  it 
must  have  rivalled  the  largest  temples  of  Northern  India, 
although  it  is  much  inferior  to  them  both  in  the  quantity 
of  its  sculpture  and  in  the  richness  and  extent  of  its  archi- 
tectural ornamentation.  It  is  about  100  feet  in  height,  and 
the  same  in  length.  The  only  parts  now  standing  are  the 
Malta- Mandapa,  or  great  hall,  the  Antarala , or  ante- 
chamber, and  the  Garbha-griha , or  sanctum.  The  lower 
half  of  the  sanctum  is  square,  with  projections  on  each  side, 
surmounted  by  a highly  ornamented  cornice.  Above  this 
the  tower  rises  in  a paraboloidal  form  diminishing  rapidly 
towards  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by  the  serrated  amalaka 
fruit.  As  the  smaller  tower  of  the  Malta-Mandapa  is 
finished  in  a similar  manner,  I infer  with  some  certainty 
that  the  entrance  porch,  or  Arddha-Mandapa , must  also 
have  been  crowned  with  an  amalaka  fruit.  If  the  traditions 
of  the  people  could  be  relied  on,  the  date  of  this  temple 
would  be  fixed  in  the  time  of  Suraj  Sen,  the  founder  of 
Gwalior,  about  A.  D.  275.  But  the  tapering  form  of  the 
tower  is  of  a much  later  period,  and  as  the  building  was 
originally  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  I do  not  think  that  it  can  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  century, 
or  perhaps  even  later.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ruined  by  one 
of  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Delhi.  His  name  is  not 
given,  but  I conclude  that  he  must  have  been  Sikandar 
Lodi,  partly  because  the  temple  was  still  frequented  by  pil- 
grims in  the  Samvat  year  1497,  or  A.  D.  ]440,  and  partly 
because  Sikandar,  who  reigned  from  1494  to  1517  A.  D.,  is 
known  to  have  destroyed  all  the  temples  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Narwar,  Mandrel,  and  Himatgarli.  The 
inscription  just  referred  to  is  cut  on  one  of  the  inner  pillars 
of  the  temple,  and  records  the  adoration  of  a pilgrim  at  the 
shrine  of  Vishnu  during  the  reign  of  King  Dunggara.  In 
later  years  the  fane  has  been  turned  into  a shrine  for  the 
lingam  of  Siva,  but  it  is  now  altogether  desecrated  and 
deserted. 

The  great  temple  just  described  stands  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ruins,  one  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  present 
village  of  Suhaniya.  The  village  contains  a small  mud 
fort,  about  600  feet  square  outside,  and  upwards  of  300 
inhabited  houses,  of  which  one-third  are  occupied  by  Sanawar 
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Brahmans,  and  one-third  by  Tomara  Bajputs.  Close  to 
the  village,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  a small  temple  of 
Ambika  Devi,  and  another  of  Vishnu.  In  the  court-yard  of 
these  temples  a number  of  sculptures  are  collected,  amongst 
which  I observed  a figure  of  Vtiman,  or  the  dwarf  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  and  another  of  Durgd  slaying  the  Mahesasur, 
or  buffalo-demon.  Here  also  I found  the  three  inscriptions, 
Nos.  V.,  VI.,  and  NV.,  dated,  respectively,  in  the  Samvat  vears 
1013, 1034,  and  1467,  or  A.  D.  956,  977,  and  1410.*  To  the 
west  of  the  village  there  is  a rough  stone  pillar  called  Bhim 
Sen’s  lat , which  is  18  feet  in  height  and  18  inches  in 
diameter.  It  hears  a rude  inscription  in  one  line,  which  is 
unfortunately  quite  illegible.  Half  a mile  to  the  south  of 
the  fort  there  is  a colossal  Jain  figure  of  Chaitndth , 15  feet 
in  height,  with  a short  inscription  dated  in  S.  1467,  or  A.  D. 
1410.  It  is  flanked  by  two  other  Jain  figures  each  6 feet  in 
height.  All  three  are  standing  and  naked,  and  are  worship- 
ped by  the  Srawaki  Baniyas. 

Of  the  history  of  Suhaniya,  I could  only  learn  that  it 
was  besieged  and  ruined  by  Ajay  Chand,  Baja  of  Kanoj, 
who  ruled  from  A.  D.  1165  to  1175.  This  tradition  corrobo- 
rates my  reading  of  the  Gwalior  inscription,  No.  X.,  which  I 
have  referred  to  Govinda  Chandra,  the  predecessor  of  Vijaya, 
or  Ajaya  Chandra.  At  that  time  it  is  said  that  there  was  no 
Baja  of  Suhaniya,  but  only  a Bao-Thakur,  who  was  subject 
to  Gwalior. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  discovery  made  at  Suhaniya 
was  the  acquisition  of  a long  stone  slab  inscribed  with  the 
numerical  figures  from  1 to  14  in  regular  order.  Its  age 
is  doubtful,  but  it  is  later  than  the  time  of  the  Guptas,  and 
earlier  than  A.  D.  700.  I am  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  figures  from  1 to  10  are  re- 
presented by  separate  cyphers,  from  11  to  13  are  represented 
in  the  Boman  fashion  by  10  with  the  cyphers  for  1,  2,  and  3 
added  on  the  right.  The  figure  for  14  is  a combination  of 
the  10  and  the  4.  This  slab  I have  already  sent  to  London. 

XX.  BTJRI  CH  AX  DERI,  OR  OLD  CHANDERI. 

The  old  city  of  Chanderi  is  situated  9 miles  to  the 
north  north-west  of  the  present  city,  and  the  same  distance 
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to  the  west  north-west  of  the  R&ni-Gh&t,  on  the  Betwa 
River  opposite  Lalitpur.  It  has  been  in  ruins  for  several 
centuries,  hut  the  exact  period  of  its  desertion  is  not  known. 
It  was  certainly  occupied  for  some  time  after  the  Muham- 
madan conquest  of  Malwa,  as  there  are  small  domes  crown- 
ing the  cupolas  of  the  palace.  The  immediate  cause  of  its 
decay  was  the  transfer  of  the  local  government  to  the  new 
city  and  fort  of  Chanderi,  hut  as  the  date  of  this  event  is 
unknown,  I can  only  conjecture  that  it  may  have  taken  place 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  soon  after  Malwa  had  become 
an  independent  kingdom.  The  people  are  unanimous  in 
referring  its  foundation  to  the  Chandel  princes  of  Mahoba, 
who  reigned  from  about  A.  D.  700  to  1184.  The  name  is 
pronounced  indifferently,  either  as  Chanderi  or  Chandeli, 
hut  the  latter  alone  is  used  for  the  famous  gossamer  muslins 
Avhich  are  still  manufactured  in  the  new  city.  The  first 
mention  of  Chanderi  that  I have  been  able  to  find  is  by 
Ferislita,  who  states  that  in  A.  H.  649,  or  A.  D.  1251, 
Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud,  of  Delhi,  subdued  Chanderi  and 
Malwa,  over  which  he  appointed  a governor.  As  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  siege,  I conclude  that  this  must  have 
been  old  Chanderi,  and  not  the  strong  fort  of  new  Chanderi, 
which,  in  those  days,  would  most  probably  have  held  out  for 
a whole  year,  instead  of  being  captured  without  any  apparent 
resistence.  But  this  conquest  was  not  permanent,  as  the 
Hindus  were  again  in  possession  of  Chanderi  before  the  time 
of  Ala-ud-din  Khilji,  who,  in  A.  D.  1298,  was  recommended 
by  the  kotwal  of  Delhi  to  conquer  “ the  southern  kingdoms 
of  Hindustan,  such  as  Bantambhawar,  Chitor,  Jalwar,  and 
Chanderi.”  This  recommendation  was  carried  out  in  A.  D. 
1304,  when  his  general,  Ain-ul-mulk  of  Multan,  “ reduced 
the  cities  of  Ujain,  Mandu,  Dliar,  and  Chanderi.”  In  A.  D. 
1321  the  place  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Muhammadans, 
when  Tuglilak  Shah  despatched  his  son  with  the  troops  of 
Chanderi,  Badaon,  and  Malwa  against  Telingana.  From  this 
time  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Dilawar  Khan,  Governor 
of  Malwa,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country  during  the  invasion  of  Timur,  declared  his  indepen- 
dence and  became  the  first  Muhammadan  King  of  Malwa. 
Chanderi  is  not  mentioned  again  until  A.  D.  1434,  -when 
Mahmud  Khilji  bestowed  the  district  on  Nusrat  Khan,  who 
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was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  displaced  hy  Haji  Kalu. 
In  the  fQllowing  year  Rana  Kumbho,  of  Chitor,  invaded 
M&lwa  and  “ occupied  Chanderi,  where  the  inhabitants  and 
soldiers  of  Haji  Kalu  revolting  from  him,  received  the 
(Hindu)  prince  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.”*  Mahmud 
then  proceeded  in  person  against  Chanderi,  which  held  out 
for  eight  months  before  the  city  was  taken,  and  after  a few 
days  the  garrison  of  the  hill-fort  capitulated.  The  Chanderi 
last-mentioned  must  certainly  be  the  strong  lvill-fort  of  new 
Chanderi,  and  not  the  old  city  of  Buri  Chanderi,  which, 
though  walled,  was  not  capable  of  making  a protracted 
defence.  The  city  alone  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta,  who 
visited  it  about  A.  D.  1335,  during  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Tughlak.  His  words  are — “We  next  came  to  the  city  of 
Chanderi,  which  is  large and  as  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  fortress,  I think  it  most  probable  that  his  notice  must 
refer  to  the  old  city. 

Buri  Chanderi  is  situated  on  the  spur  of  a hill  which 
rises  about  300  feet  above  the  table-land  on  the  high  western 
bank  of  the  Betwa  River.  It  is  now  covered  with  dense 
jungle,  which  can  only  he  penetrated  by  a few  narrow  paths 
made  by  the  wood-cutters  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  eastern  entrance,  which  is  the  most  accessible,  is  still  in 
good  order.  A roughly-paved  road  cut  in  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  leads  up  to  a gateway,  inside  which  the  road  is  more 
carefully  paved,  and  is  protected  by  a parapet  wall  for  about 
half  a mile  up  to  a second  gateway,  which  forms  the  main 
entrance  to  the  ancient  city.  This  gateway  is  15  feet  high  and 
12 1 feet  wide,  and  is  still  in  good  order.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  stone,  but  the  lower  part  only,  which  is  made  of  large 
stones,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  Hindu  workmanship.  On 
the  door-posts  are  sculptured  two  female  figures  holding 
vases  of  flowers,  which  are  certainly  Hindu.  But  the  upper 
part  of  the  gateway,  which  is  crowned  by  a loop-holed 
parapet  with  pointed  battlements,  must,  I think,  have  been 
made  by  the  Muhammadans.!  At  a short  distance  inside 
towards  the  north-west,  there  is  a large  ruined  building 
which  is  called  the  palace.  Only  the  lower  walls  of  this 
building  now  remain,  but  there  is  a small  balcony  of  four 


* Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.,  204. 

f See  Plate  XCII.  for  a view  of  the  gateway  of  this  deserted  city. 
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pillars  resting  on  projecting  brackets,  and  crowned  by  a 
hemispherical  dome,  which  is  certainly  posterior  to  the 
Muhammadan  conquest,  and  which  was  most  probably  built 
by  one  of  the  early  Musalman  Governors. 

To  the  south  of  the  palace  I found  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  but  they  were  so  ruinous,  the  stones  were  so  large, 
and  the  brushwood  so  thick,  that  I was  unable  to  ascertain 
anything  about  them.  Amongst  the  ruins  of  one  of  them  I 
found  a stone  inscribed  with  some  mediaeval  letters  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century.  I found  also  the  carved  mouth 
of  the  water-spout  which  once  gave  exit  to  the  water  which 
had  been  poured  over  the  idol  enshrined  inside.  I was 
unsuccessful  in  my  search  for  figures  amongst  the  ruins,  but 
at  a distance,  in  a small  room  only  20  feet  by  6 feet,  I found 
21  Jain  figures  placed  against  the  walls,  of  which  19  were 
standing  and  2 seated.  The  last  two  I recognised  from  their 
symbols  of  the  Sivasti/ca,  or  mystic  cross,  and  the  crescent, 
as  Supdrswanatha  and  Cliandraprablia,  who  are  the  seventh 
and  eightth  of  the  24  pontiffs  of  the  Jains. 

XXI.  CHANDERI. 

The  fortress  of  Chanderi  is  situated  on  a low  flat-topped 
hill  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Betwa.  The  bed  of  the  river,  opposite  Chanderi,  is  1,050 
feet  above  the  sea  ; the  city  of  Chanderi,  on  the  table-land,  is 
250  feet  higher,  or  1,300  above  the  sea  ; and  the  fort  is  230  feet 
above  the  city.  The  fort  is  one  and  quarter  mile  in  length  from 
north  to  south  by  three-fourths  of  a mile  in  breadth.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  shape  on  the  north  and  east  faces,  but  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  measured  on  my  plan,  is  rather  more 
than  4 miles.  This  includes  the  Bdla-kila , or  citadel,  wdiich 
occupies  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  fort,  or  somewhat  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area.  The  present  city  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  an  outwork  of  the  fort,  the  greater 
part  of  the  actual  city  to  the  north  and  west  being  in  ruins. 
Including  the  present  city  as  an  outwork,  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  fort  of  Chanderi  is  upwards  of  five  miles,  or  just  the 
same  size  as  Gwalior.*  According  to  my  information,  the 
city  still  contains  1,393  houses,  and  about  7,000  inhabitants, 


* See  Plate  XC1II.  for  a map  of  Chanderi. 
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including  500  bouses  of  Musalm&n  weavers.  There  are  also 
17  bouses  of  Kctnojiya  Brahmans,  100  houses  of  Bundela 
Rajputs,  50  houses  of  Jajliotiya  Baniyas,  and  30  houses  of 
Srawakis,  or  Jains.  But  the  ruins  of  the  true  city  outside 
the  walls  extend  over  a space  of  at  least  three  square  miles, 
from  the  Siuhpur  palace  on  the  north  to  the  Katti-ghati  on 
the  south,  a distance  of  four  miles,  with  a mean  breadth  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The  greater  part  of  this 
space  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  stone-houses,  amongst 
which  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  tomb  of  Mewa  Shah, 
and  a Mcidrassa,  or  college.  The  tomb  is  situated  on  a lofty 
mound,  which  was  most  probably  the  site  of  a Hindu  temple. 
There  are  popularly  said  to  be  360  public  buildings  of 
several  kinds,  as  360  Masjids,  360  Madrassa , or  colleges, 
360  Baoris,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  360  Sarais,  or  inns, 
and  360  Tombs.  Pew  of  these  buildings  now  exist,  and  none 
of  any  architectural  pretensions ; but  the  numbers  may  be 
accepted  as  showing  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  city  in  former'  days. 

The  lower  out-work  or  present  city  has  five  gates ; on 
the  east  is  the  Taliya  Darwdza , on  the  north  is  the  Delhi 
Darwdza,  or  Delhi  gate;  on  the  west  are  the  Fakir  Darwdza 
and  the  Changa  Darwdza,  and  on  the  south  is  the  Kluini- 
Darwdza,  or  “ bloody  gate,”  which  leads  up  to  the  citadel. 
The  last  gate  received  its  name  from  its  position  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff,  from  which  condemned  criminals  were  hurled. 
The  entrance  to  the  citadel  is  called  the  Haied  Darwdza , or 
“ windy  gate.”  The  buildings  inside  are  now  poor  and 
ruinous,  but  the  Fkawd  Mahal,  or  “ palace  of  breezes,”  was 
probably  as  convenient  and  comfortable  a residence  as  the 
more  costly  edifices  of  other  places.  The  fort  is  badly 
supplied  with  water,  the  citadel  being  dependent  on  a single 
tank  inside,  which  frequently  dries  up,  and  on  a large  tank 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  outside,  which  is  connected  with  the 
upper  works  by  a covered  way.  This  tank  is  called  the 
Kirat  Sagar,  but  I was  unable  to  gain  any  trustworthy  in- 
formation regarding  the  date  of  its  construction.  Some 
referred  it  to  Kirtti-  Varmma,  the  Chandel  Prince  of  Mahoba, 
who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  But 
as  this  would  place  the  erection  of  the  Chanderi  fort  long 
prior  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  I think  that  the  tradi- 
tion is  very  doubtful. 
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The  most  curious  work  about  Chanderi  is  the  Katti- 
ghati,  or  “ cut  gate,”  which  is  a pass  hewn  through  the 
rock  in  the  form  of  a gateway  on  the  high  road  leading 
from  Chanderi  towards  the  south.  The  main  cutting  is  192 
feet  in  length  by  39  feet  in  breadth  and  80  feet  in  height. 
In  the  middle  of  the  cutting,  a portion  of  rock  has  been  left 
which  is  hewn  into  the  form  of  a gateway,  with  a pointed 
arch  flanked  by  sloping  towers.  This  opening  is  17  feet  long 
and  11^  feet  wide.*  On  the  north  side  of  the  pass  a long 
flight  of  steps,  also  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  gateway,  over  which  are  some  small  rooms  now  in 
ruins.  On  each  side  of  the  gateway  there  is  a sunken  tablet 
containing  two  inscriptions, — one  in  Persian,  and  the  other  in 
Nagari  letters, — in  which  it  is  recorded  that  this  most  useful 
and  costly  work  was  made  by  Jiman  Khan,  the  son  of  Shir 
Khan,  in  the  Samvat  year  1547,  or  A.  D.  1490,  during  the 
reign  of  Glii&s  Shah,  of  Malwa.  The  people  still  call  him 
Chiman  Khan,  and  his  name  is  so  written  in  the  Nagari  in- 
scription. Ilis  father,  Shir  Khan,  then  held  the  governor- 
ship of  Chanderi,  but  he  rebelled  on  the  death  of  Ghias 
Shah  in  A.  D.  1500,  and  was  apparently  succeeded  by  his 
son,  as  Perishta  states  that  the  government  was  conferred  on 
Si  mat  Khan , which  I presume  to  be  the  same  name  as  Jiman 
Khan,  as  the  two  might  easily  be  mistaken  when  written  in 
Persian  characters.! 

I have  already  stated  that  the  earliest  notice  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  referring  with  certainty  to  the  great 
fortress  of  Chanderi,  is  Perishta’s  brief  account  of  its  siege 
by  Ala-ud-din  Mahmud,  of  Malwa,  in  A.  D.  14384  The 
place  had  belonged  to  his  predecessors,  the  Ghori  Kings  of 
Malwa,  and,  after  Mahmud’s  successful  rebellion,  it  was 
occupied  by  Prince  Umar  Ghori  aided  by  a large  force  of 
Rajputs,  which  was  led  by  Rama  Kumbho  in  person.  “The 
siege  of  Chanderi  occupied  eight  months,  when  Sultan 
Mahmud,  becoming  impatient,  resolved  to  take  it,  if  possible, 

* See  Plate  XCIV.  for  a view  of  this  gateway. 

+ See  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  II.,  548,  for  a notice  of  this  gateway  by  Lieute- 
nant Macdonald.  He  calls  it  “a  famous  ghat  or  passage,  which  has  been  cut  with 
stupendous  labour  through  a solid  rock  100  feet  high.”  The  inscription,  it  is  said,  “ sets 
forth  that  the  lofty  gate  of  Gumti  and  Keroli,  near  the  tank,  were  erected  by  Juman  Khan, 
son  of  Shir  Khan,  by  order  of  the  Sultan  us  Salatin  Ghias-ud-din  on  the  14th  JOmad  us 
Sani  A.  H.  700.”  This  date  should  be  900  A.  H.,  or  A.  D.  149 i,  the  writer  having  read 
taba  or  seven  instead  of  tisa  or  nine. 

7 Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.,  204. 
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by  surprise  ; and,  beading  a party  himself,  be  escaladed  the 
lower  town  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  carried  it,  putting  many 
of  the  enemy  to  the  sword.  Some  few  made  their  escape 
into  the  hill  fort,  but  they  were  closely  besieged,”  and,  after 
a few  days,  surrendered  themselves  on  condition  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  The  government  was  then  conferred 
on  Malik  Muzafar  Ibrahim,  who  was  still  in  charge  in  A.  D. 
1453,  when  he  joined  his  master  on  his  invasion  of  Gujrat, 
where  he  did  good  service  with  the  Chanderi  troops.  A few 
years  later  he  must  either  have  died,  or  have  been  removed, 
as  his  successor,  Mahabat  Khan,  was  killed  in  battle  in 
A.  D.  1461. 

The  next  mention  of  Chanderi  is  in  A.  D.  1482,  wdien 
Shir  Khan,  the  governor,  was  directed  by  his  master,  Ghias 
Shah,  of  Malwa,  to  collect  the  forces  of  Bhilsa  Sarangpur 
and  Chanderi  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  Bahlol  Lodi,  of 
Delhi,  who  had  attacked  Iiantambhawar.*  Shir  Khan 
marched  to  Biana,  but  Bahlol,  rather  than  risk  a battle,  re- 
treated, and  Shir  Khan  pursued  him  towards  Delhi,  when 
the  politic  Bahlol  paid  him  a sum  of  money  to  retire  without 
molesting  the  country.  Eighteen  years  later,  in  A.  D.  1500, 
during  the  disorders  that  followed  on  the  accession  of  Nasir 
Shah,  Shir  Khan  rebelled,  and  being  joined  by  many  other  mal- 
content nobles,  advanced  towards  the  capital.  He  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  king  in  person  near  Sarangpur,  who  pursued  him 
as  far  as  Chanderi,  and  then  returned  to  his  capital  of  Mandu. 
Shir  Khan  again  returned  to  Chanderi  to  collect  fresh  troops, 
but  being  attacked  by  the  king’s  forces  within  two  /cos  of  the 
city,  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  while  he  was  being 
carried  from  the  field  on  an  elephant.  His  body  wras  after- 
wards disinterred  by  N&sir  Shah,  and  hung  up  in  the  town 
of  Chanderi.  He  was  most  probably  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jiman  Khan,  as  I have  already  noticed  in  my  account  of 
the  Katti-Ghdti. 

In  A.  D.  1513  Shirza  Khan  was  governor  of  Chanderi, 
but  nothing  is  recorded  of  him  save  his  loyalty  to  the  reign- 
ing prince,  Mahmud  II.  In  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded 
by  Bohjat  Khan,  who,  dreading  the  influence  of  Medini  Eai, 
the  Bajput  minister,  first  excused  himself  from  attending  at 


* Briggs’  Ferislita,  IV.,  237. 
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court,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  into  open  rebellion  with 
many  other  nobles.  The  prince,  Sahib  Khan,  was  invited  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  they  addressed  a peti- 
tion to  Sikandar  Ludi,  of  Delhi,  begging  him  to  send  a force 
to  their,  assistance,  because  “the  infidel  Rajputs  had  gained 
an  alarming  ascendancy  over  the  Muhammadans  in  Malwa,” 
and  their  chief,  Medini  Rai,  “ had  virtually  become  master 
of  the  country  and  its  resources.”*  Sahib  Khan  advanced 
to  Chanderi,  where  lie  was  met  by  Bolijat  Khan,  and  pro- 
claimed king  under  the  title  of  Muhammad  Shah.  Mahmud 
immediately  moved  towards  Chanderi,  but  his  march  was 
checked  by  the  arrival  of  the  Delhi  army  of  12,000  horse, 
which  Sikandar  Ludi  had  despatched  for  the  support  of  the 
new  king.  Eerishta  states  that  a proposal  was  made  secretly  by 
Medini  Rai  to  read  the  public  prayers,  and  to  coin  the  money 
in  the  name  of  Sikandar,  which  was  spurned  by  Bobjat  Khan, 
as  it  offered  him  no  personal  advantage  whatever.  He  accord- 
ingly made  an  excuse  to  separate  himself  from  the  Delhi 
troops,  which  was  the  very  object  that  Medini  Rai 
wished  for.  The  Delhi  troops  were  then  re-called,  and 
Bobjat  Khan,  despairing  of  further  assistance,  made  'over- 
tures for  peace,  which  were  gladly  accepted  by  Mahmud, 
who  ceded  to  the  rebel  prince  the  forts  of  Raisin,  Bliilsa, 
and  Dhamoni  for  his  support,  and  presented  him  with  ten 
laklis  of  copper  tankas  and  twelve  elephants.  By  these 
terms  the  fort  of  Chanderi  reverted  to  the  king,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  Medini  Rai’s  Rajput  followers.  This  able 
chief  also  managed  to  get  possession  of  the  strong  fort  of 
Gagron,  the  capital  of  Kkichiwara.  But  Mahmud’s  eyes 
being  now  opened  to  the  designs  of  his  minister,  he  resolved 
to  garrison  these  forts  with  his  own  troops,  and  marched 
against  Gagron.  But  Medini  Rai  being  joined  by  Rana 
Sanga,  of  Chitor,  Mahmud  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  Chanderi  and  Gagron  thus  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hindus.  In  1518,  however,  Chanderi  would  appear  to 
have  been  recovered  by  the  rebel  chiefs,  as  Ibrahim  Ludi,  of 
Delhi,  deputed  an  officer  to  Chanderi  “ to  remain  with  Mu- 
hammad Khan,  the  Prince  of  Malwa. ”t 

The  possession  of  Chanderi  had  been  one  of  the 
cherished  objects  of  Sikandar  Ludi.  As  early  as  1506  he  had 


* Briggs’  Ferishta,  IV.,  253,  255. 
t Ibid,  I.,  594. 
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agreed  to  support  Shah&b-ud-din  against  bis  father,  Nasir 
Shah,  on  condition  that  Chanderi  should  be  made  over  to 
him.  This  project  failed ; hut,  in  1513,  Sikandar  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  invitation  of  the  rebel  governor,  Bohjat 
Khan,  to  send  a larger  force  to  Chanderi,  soon  after  which, 
according  to  Perish ta,  he  “ issued  a proclamation  announc- 
ing the  acquisition  of  Chanderi  to  his  dominions.”*  In 
another  place  Perishta  quotes  a statement  that  “ public 
prayers  were  actually  read,  and  coin  struck  in  the  name  of 
Sikandar  Ludi.”  But  as  none  of  these  coins  have  yet  been 
found  to  my  knowledge,  I think  it  more  probable  that  the 
reading  of  the  prayers  was  confined  to  his  own  army,  and 
that,  on  the  departure  of  the  Delhi  troops,  the  prayers  were 
read,  and  the  coin  struck  as  usual  in  the  name  of  Mahmud, 
the  reigning  King  of  Malwa.  But  the  occupation  of  Chan- 
deri by  Ibrahim  Ludi  was  more  permanent,  as  I possess  a 
coin  of  this  prince,  a square  copper  tanka , minted  after  the 
type  of  the  Malwa  coinage,  and  bearing  his  tribal  name  of 
Ludi.  We  learn  also  from  Perishta  that  Ibrahim’s  power 
was  fully  established  in  Chanderi ; for,  on  the  rebellion  of 
Hasen  Khan  Pirmali,  the  king  “sent  a private  order  to 
some  holy  men  of  Chanderi  to  cut  off  Hasen  Khan,  and  he 
was  accordingly  assassinated  in  his  bed.”  The  exact  date  of 
the  annexation  of  Chanderi  to  the  Delhi  kingdom  is  not 
stated,  but  it  must  have  been  in  A.  D.  1529,  when  Ibrahim 
took  advantage  of  the  deatli  of  the  rebel  prince,  Muham- 
mad Shah,  to  carry  off  his  young  son,  Ahmad  Shah,  leaving 
a dependent  of  his  own  in  the  government  of  Chanderi.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  Ibrahim  was  defeated  at  Dhol- 
pur  by  Lana  Sanga  when  “ many  of  the  Hindu  chiefs,  who 
till  then  had  adhered  to  the  King  of  Delhi,  deserted  him,” 
and  Chanderi,  amongst  other  important  places,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dana,  was  bestowed  on  Medini  Bai. 

Prom  this  time  until  A.  D.  1527,  CMnderi  enjoyed  a 
long  peace  under  its  able  Hindu  ruler,  Medini  Bai.  But 
in  that  year  the  Emperor  Baber  having  nearly  lost  the  battle 
of  Kanwa  against  the  confederated  Hindu  princes,  deter- 
mined to  fulfil  his  vow  of  waging  a holy  war  against  the 
infidels.  “ Medini  Bai,  the  Chief  of  Chanderi,  and  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  them,  was  the  first  object  of  his 


* Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.,  584,  and  IV.,  255. 
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vengeance.”*  Baber  reached  the  place  on  the  20th  January 
1528,  and  having  in  vain  offered  to  Medini  Bai  the  district 
of  Shamsabad  in  exchange  for  Chanderi,  proceeded  to  con- 
struct his  batteries,  and  to  make  preparations  for  an  escalade. 
On  the  28th  he  captured  the  lower  out-work  of  the  fort  by 
escalade,  and  on  the  following  morning  assaulted  the  citadel. 
The  main  assault  was  directed  against  the  point  where  the 
wall  of  the  out-work  protecting  the  Kirat  Sagar  joins  the 
main  wall  of  the  citadel.  This  out-work  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  garrison  retired  to  the  citadel,  but  only  for  a 
short  time,  to  perform  the  last  dreadful  sacrifice  of  th ejohar, 
by  putting  all  their  wives  and  daughters  to  death.  “ Then,” 
says  Baber,  “ the  pagans  rushed  out  completely  naked  to 
attack  us,  and  engaging  with  ungovernable  fury  drove  our 
people  along  the  ramparts.”  Thus  after  a siege  of  rather 
less  than  one  month,  the  strong  fort  of  Chanderi  was  taken 
by  a bold  escalade,  aided  by  the  despair  of  the  garrison. 
Baber  left  the  fort  in  charge  of  Ahmad  Shah,  the  nephew 
of  Mahmud  Shah,  as  the  unfavourable  news  which  he  had 
just  received  from  the  east  compelled  him  to  give  up  his 
projected  compaign  against  Raisin,  Bhilsa,  and  Sarangpur; 
and  thus  Chanderi  once  more  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  Malwa. 

During  the  life-time  of  Baber,  his  governor  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  Chanderi ; but  in  March  1531, 
within  six  weeks  after  his  death,  Malwa  was  invaded  by 
Baliadur  Shah,  of  Gujarat,  who,  after  taking  Mandu  by  storm, 
proceeded  against  Silhadi,  the  Hindu  Prince  of  Raisin, 
Bhilsa,  and  Sarangpur.  Silhadi  was  taken  prisoner  by 
treachery,  and  Raisin  having  fallen  after  a long  siege,  the  whole 
of  Malwa  became  tributary  to  Bahadur  Shah,  who  appointed 
Alain  Khan,  alias  Jelal  Khan  Jigat,  to  the  governorship  of 
Chanderi,  Raisin,  and  Bhilsa.  Bahadur  Shall  was  killed  in 
1536,  and  in  the  following  year  Mullu  Khan,  one  of  the  old 
nobles  of  Malwa,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
under  his  authority,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Malwa 
with  the  title  of  Kadir  Shah.  At  the  same  time  Bhaput 
and  Puran  Mall,  the  sons  of  Raja  Silhadi,  recovered  their 
family  possessions  of  Raisin  and  Chanderi,  and  acknowledged 
themselves  as  vassals  of  the  new  king.  Kadir  Shah  was 
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removed  in  1540  by  the  famous  Sliir  Shall,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, Raisin  having  been  taken  by  treachery,  Chanderi 
was  surrendered  without  a blow  to  the  Afghan  conqueror, 
who  appointed  his  general,  Shuja  Khan,  sole  Governor  of 
Malwa.* 

During  the  reigns  of  Shir  Shah  and  his  son  Islam  Shah, 
Malwa  remained  under  the  able  administration  of  Shuja 
Khan.  On  the  return  of  Humayun,  however,  in  A.  D.  1554, 
the  Afghan  Governor  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  himself 
independent,  and  of  coining  money  in  his  own  name,  when 
he  fell  ill  and  died.  But  the  project  was  carried  out  by  his 
eldest  son,  Malik  Bayazid,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan 
Baz  Bahadur,  and  struck  coins  in  his  own  name,  of  which 
I possess  several  specimens.  In  1561  Malwa  was  invaded 
by  Akbar’s  general,  Adam  Khan,  and  in  the  following  year 
it  w7as  finally  annexed  to  the  Mogul  Empire  of  Delhi,  as  I 
have  already  related  in  the  notice  of  Baz  Bahadur’s  career 
in  my  account  of  Sarangpur.  Erom  this  time,  until  the  decay 
of  the  Muhammadan  power  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Chanderi  formed  a part  of  the  Suba  of  Malwa, 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Mogal  empire  of  Delhi. 
About  A.  D.  1680  the  Bundela  Chief,  Devi  Sinh,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Chanderi  district  by  the  King  of 
Delhi.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Durga,  Sinh,  and  his 
grandson,  Durjan  Sinh,  the  latter  of  whom  took  advantage 
of  the  weak  state  of  the  Delhi  empire  to  make  himself 
virtually  independent.  His  name  is  recorded  on  a stone 
seat,  or  throne,  in  the  palace  of  Chanderi,  with  the  Samvat 
date  of  1778,  or  A.  D.  1721,  which  was  probably  the  year  of 
his  accession.  He  was  still  reigning  in  S.  1811,  or  A.  D. 
1754,  as  recorded  on  a pillar  at  Banpur,  to  the  east  of  Chan- 
deri. He  was  succeeded  by  Man  Sinh,  Auiruddh  Sinh, 
Ram-Chandr,  and  Mor  Prahlad.  The  last  chief  ascended 
the  throne  about  A.  D.  1811.  He  was  a great  drunkard,  and 
his  imbecility,  and  the  predatory  habits  of  his  subjects, 
excited  the  cupidity  and  vengeance  of  Daolat  Rao  Sindhia, 
who,  in  A.  D.  1815,  sent  General  Baptiste  against  Chanderi. 
The  fort  was  captured  after  a short  resistance,  and  the  Raja 
fled  to  Jhansi.  With  the  approval  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Baptiste  annexed  the  greater  part  of  the  province  to 
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the  Mahratta  dominions,  leaving  only  the  small  district  of 
Banpur  to  Mor-Prahlad.  This  drunken  chief  died  in  1843, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mardan  Sinh,  who,  in  1857, 
joined  the  mutineers  in  wresting  the  district  of  Chanderi 
from  the  British  authorities.  In  A.  D.  1844  the  district 
had  been  made  over  to  the  British  Government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  contingent  commanded  by  British  officers.  In 
1858  it  was  captured  by  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  and  has  now  been 
finally  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  in  exchange  for 
JhansL 

XXII.  KHAJURAHO. 

The  ancient  city  of  Khajuraho,  the  capital  of  the 
Chandel  Rajputs,  is  situated  34  miles  to  the  south  of  Mahoba, 
27  miles  to  the  east  of  Chhatrpur,  and  25  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Panna.  It  is  inserted  in  sheet  No.  70  of  the 
Indian  Atlas  as  Kujrow,  in  north  latitude  24°  51',  and  east 
longitude  80°,  just  4 miles  to  the  south  of  Rajnagar,  and 
within  8 miles  of  the  west  hank  of  the  Cane  River.  The  word 
“mines”  is  attached  to  it  in  the  map,  which  is,  I believe,  a 
mistake  for  “ ruins.”  The  earliest  mention  of  this  capital 
by  name  is  by  Abu  Rihan,  who  accompanied  Mahmud  in 
his  campaign  against  Kalinjar  in  A.  I).  1022.  He  calls  it 
Kajurahcih,  the  capital  of  Jajahuti . and  places  it  at  30 
parasangs,  or  about  90  miles,  to  the  south-east  of  Kanoj.*  The 
true  direction,  however,  is  almost  due  south,  and  the  distance 
about  twice  30  parasangs,  or  180  miles.  The  next  mention 
of  Khajuraho  is  by  Ibn  Batuta,  who  visited  it  about  A.  D. 
1335.  He  calls  it  Kajurd,  and  describes  it  as  having  a lake 
about  one  mile  in  length,  which  was  surrounded  by  idol 
temples.f  These  are  still  standing,  and  form,  perhaps,  the 
largest  group  of  costly  Hindu  temples  that  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Northern  India. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  province  is  by  Hwen  Thsang 
in  A.  D.  041.  He  calls  it  Chi-clii-to,  or  Jajhoti,  and  places 
the  capital  at  1,000  li,  or  167  miles,  to  the  north-east  of  Ujain.J 
The  bearing  is  sufficiently  accurate,  but  the  distance  is 
about  double  1,000  li,  or  upwards  of  300  miles,  whether  we 
take  Mahoba  or  Khajuraho  to  have  been  the  chief  city  at 


* Reinaud,  Fragments  Arabes,  &c , p.  106. 
+ Lee’s  Translation,  p.  102. 

J Julien’s  Translation,  III.,  ICS. 
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the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit.  He  describes  the  capital 
as  being  15  or  16  li,  or  upwards  of  2-|  miles  in  circuit,  and 
the  people  as  being  mostly  heretics  or  worshippers  of  the 
gods.  There  were  many  dozens  of  monasteries,  but  only  a 
few  monks,  while  there  were  about  1,000  Brahmans 
attached  to  12  temples.  The  king  himself  was  a Brahman, 
but  a staunch  Buddhist.  The  country  was  famous  for  its 
fertility,  and  was  much  frequented  by  learned  men  from  all 
parts  of  India. 

Prom  these  accounts  of  Hwen  Thsaug  and  Abu  Rihan, 
it  is  evident  that  the  province  of  Jajhoti  corresponded  with 
the  modem  district  of  Bundelkhand,  in  its  widest  extent. 
The  Chinese  pilgrim  states  that  the  province  was  4,000  li, 
or  667  miles,  in  circuit,  which  would  form  a square  of  about 
167  miles  to  each  side.  Now,  Bundelkhand  in  its  widest 
extent  is  said  to  have  originally  comprised  all  the  country 
to  the  south  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  from  the  Betwa 
River  on  the  west,  to  the  temple  of  Yindhva  V&sini  Devi, 
near  Mirzapur,  on  the  east,  including  the  districts  of 
Chanderi,  Sagar,  and  Bilhari,  near  the  sources  of  the  Narbada 
on  the  south.  But  these  are  also  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Jajhotiya  Brahmans,  which,  according  to 
Buchanan’s  information,  extended  from  the  Jumna  on  the 
north  to  the  Narbada  on  the  south,  and  from  TJrcha  on  the 
Betwa  River  in  the  west  to  the  Bundela  Nala  on  the  east. 
The  last  is  said  to  be  a small  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Ganges  near  Banaras,  and  within  two  stages  of  Mirzapur. 
During  the  last  25  years  I have  traversed  this  tract  of 
country  repeatedly  in  all  directions,  and  I have  found  the 
Jajhotiya  Brahmans  distributed  over  the  whole  province, 
but  not  a single  family  to  the  north  of  the  Jumna  or  to  the 
west  of  the  Betwa.  I have  found  them  at  Barwa  Sagar 
near  Urclia  on  the  Betwa,  at  Mohda  near  Hamirpur  on  the 
Jumna,  at  Rajnagar  and  Khajuraho  near  the  Kane  River, 
and  at  Udaipoor,  Path&ri  and  Eran,  between  Chanderi  and 
Bhilsa.  In  Chanderi  itself  there  are  also  Jajhotiya  Baniyas 
wrhich  alone  is  almost  sufficient  to  show  that  the  name  is 
not  a common  family  designation,  but  a descriptive  term  of 
more  general  acceptance.  The  Brahmans  derive  the  name 
of  Jajhotiya  from  Ycijur-Jiota , an  observance  of  the 
Yajurved  ; but  as  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Baniyas,  or  grain- 
dealers,  as  well  as  to  the  Brahmans,  I think  it  almost 
certain  that  it  must  be  a mere  geographical  designation 
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derived  from  the  name  of  their  country  Jajhoti.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  other  well  known  names  of  the 
Brahmanical  tribes,  as  Kanojiya  from  Kanoj,  Gaur  from 
Gaur,  Sarwariya  or  Sarjupdriya  from  Sarju-par,  the  oppo- 
site hank  of  the  Sarju  River;  Drdmra  from  Dravira, 
in  the  Dakhan,  Maithila  from  Mithila,  &c.  These  ex- 
amples are  sufficient  to  show  the  prevalence  of  geographical 
names  amongst  the  divisions  of  the  Brahmanical  tribes,  and 
as  each  division  is  found  most  numerously  in  the  province 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  I conclude  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  the  country  in  which  the  Jajhotiya  Brahmans 
preponderate  must  be  the  actual  province  of  Jajhoti. 

As  the  Baja  of  Jajhoti  was  a Brahman  at  the  time  of 
Ilwen  Thsang’s  visit,  we  have  a limit  to  the  rise  of  the 
Chandel  dynasty,  by  which  we  can  correct  the  dates  of  the 
local  annalists  of  the  earlier  dynasty  of  Jajhotiya  Brahmans. 
There  are  no  traditions  whatever,  and  the  only  remains  that 
I can  attribute  with  any  certainty  to  this  period  are  a single 
pillared  temple,  No.  21,  called  Ganthai , and  a high  mound, 
No.  28,  which  is  most  probably  a ruined  monastery.  But 
there  are  several  other  ruined  mounds  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  village  of  Kajuraho,  which  are  most  probably  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  monasteries  mentioned  by  Ilwen 
Thsang.  I infer  that  the  Ganthai  temple  was  a Buddhist 
building,  because  I found  lying  amongst  the  ruins  outside, 
the  pedestal  of  a colossal  draped  figure  inscribed  with  the 
well  known  formula  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  “ Ye  dharmmci 
lietu  prabhava”  &c.,  in  characters  similar  to  those  of  the 
Sarnath  inscription,  which  are  generally  assigned  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  Over  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
to  the  sanctum  there  is  a four-armed  female  figure  of 
Dharmmd,  the  second  member  of  the  Buddhist  triad,  and 
the  passive  agent  of  creation  according  to  the  earlier 
Buddhists,  but  the  first  person  of  the  triad,  and  the  active 
creator  of  the  universe  according  to  the  materialistic  doc- 
trines of  the  later  Buddhists.  The  high  mound,  No.  28, 
I take  to  be  the  remains  of  a Buddhist  monastery,  because 
I was  able  to  trace  the  walls  of  many  of  the  surrounding 
cells.  Both  the  mound  and  the  temple  are  close  to  the 
group  of  Jain  temples,  a proximity  which  I have  observed 
in  other  places  with  the  ancient  Buddhist  remains  and  the 
modern  Jain  temples. 
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Of  tlie  famous  dynasty  of  Chandel  Rajputs,  the  remains 
are  more  numerous  and  more  interesting  than  those  of  any 
other  ancient  family.  The  remains  of  the  powerful  Gupta 
dynasty  are  more  important,  hat  they  are  at  present  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  coins  and  inscriptions,  while  those 
of  the  Chandels  include  some  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
costly  temples  in  Northern  India.  As  the  history  of  this 
dynasty  will  be  discussed  in  my  account  of  Malioba,  which 
will  follow  immediately,  I will  confine  my  account  of  Kha- 
juraho  to  a description  of  its  temples  and  ruins,  which  still 
exist  to  attest  the  former  splendour  of  this  powerful  dynasty. 

Khajuralio  is  a small  village  of  162  houses,  containing 
rather  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  ; amongst  these  there  are 
single  houses  of  seven  different  divisions  of  the  Jajhotiya 
Brahmans,  and  eleven  houses  of  Chandel  Rajputs,  the  chief 
of  whom  claim  descent  from  Raja  Paramdl  Deo,  the  anta- 
gonist of  the  famous  Prithi  Raj.  The  village  is  situated  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Khajur-Sdgar  or  Ninora-  Tal, 
which  is  about  half  a mile  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  a mile 
in  breadth  when  full,  but  less  than  half  of  that  width  in  the 
dry  season.  The  village  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
temples  and  ruins,  but  these  are  more  thickly  grouped  in 
three  separate  spots  on  the  west,  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
south-east.  The  western  group,  which  consists  entirely  of 
Brahmanical  temples,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sib- 
Sagar,  a narrow  sheet  of  water,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  north  to  south  in  the  rainy  season,  but 
not  more  than  600  feet  square  during  the  dry  season.  It  is 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  village,  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  northern  group  of  ruins,  and  a full  mile 
from  the  south-eastern  group  of  Jain  temples.  Altogether 
the  ruins  cover  about  one  square  mile  ; but  as  there  are  no 
remains  of  any  kind  between  the  western  group  and  the 
Khajur  Sagar,  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  city  could  not 
have  extended  beyond  the  west  bank  of  the  lake.  On  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  lake,  the  ruins  are  continuous  ex- 
tending over  an  oblong  space  4,500  feet  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  2,500  feet  in  breadth  from  east  to  west 
with  a circuit  of  14,000  feet  or  nearly  3f  miles.  This 
corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  size  of  the  capital 
as  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  A.  D 641,  but  at  some  later 
period  the  city  of  Khajuralio  was  extended  to  the  east  and 
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soutli  as  far  as  the  Kurar  Nala,  when  it  had  a circuit  of  not 
less  than  three  and-a-half  miles.*  As  Mahoba  must  have  been 
about  the  same  size  as  Khajuraho,  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the 
two  was  the  capital  at  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit.  But 
as  the  very  name  of  Mahoba  or  Mahotsava-nagara , the 
“city  of  the  great  jubilee,”  is  specially  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  Chandel  dynasty,  I think  it  most  probable  that 
Khajuraho  must  have  been  the  capital  of  the  earlier  dynasty 
of  Jajhotiva  Brahmans.  It  is  therefore  almost  certainly  as 
old  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  ; and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  “many  dozens  of  Buddhist  monasteries”  seen 
by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  in  A.  D.  611,  its  date  must  reach 
back  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  describing  the  ruins  of  Khajuraho  I will  begin  with 
the  group  of  temples  on  the  west,  and  conclude  with  the 
group  on  the  south-east,  according  to  the  consecutive  num- 
bers of  my  survey.  This  plan  is  the  most  convenient  that 
can  be  followed,  as  the  want  of  fixed  dates  for  the  different 
temples  altogether  precludes  any  chronological  arrangement. 
The  relative  ages  of  some  of  them  are  known,  and  there 
are  no  less  than  three  large  dated  inscriptions  in  the  western 
group  of  temples  but  as  two  of  them  are  in  one  temple, 
and  as  not  one  of  them  is,  perhaps,  in  its  original  position,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them  refers  to  the  building  in 
which  it  is  now  placed.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  must 
belong  to  this  group,  and  as  all  the  temples,  except  one, 
are  evidently  of  about  the  same  age,  while  the  three  inscrip- 
tions have  a range  of  only  47  years,  from  A.  D.  954  to  1001, 
I think  that  the  mass  of  the  western  group  may  be  assigned 
with  some  certainty  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  In 
the  following  account  of  the  Khajuraho  temples  I have 
adhered  to  the  names  by  which  they  are  now  known 
to  the  people,  but  as  some  of  these  have  been  changed  even 
within  my  remembrance,  and  as  many  of  them  are  un- 
doubtedly wrong,  I have  also  numbered  them  according  to 
their  positions  in  my  survey  of  the  ruins,  so  that  any  one 
of  them  may  hereafter  be  referred  to  with  certainty. 

No.  1,  called  Chaonsat  Jogini,  or  the  “64  female 
goblins,”  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  temple  at  Khaju- 
raho. It  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  Sib  Sagar  on 


* Sec  Plate  XCV,  for  a map  of  the  ruins  of  Khajuraho. 
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a low  rocky  ridge,  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  temples  that  is  not  placed  due 
north  and  south.  It  is  also  the  only  temple  that  is  built  of 
granite,  all  the  others  being  of  a fine  light  coloured  sand- 
stone from  the  quarries  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kane  Kiver. 
The  Yoginis,  or  Joginis,  are  female  goblins  who  attend  upon 
Kali,  the  goddess  of  slaughter.  When  a battle  takes  place, 
they  are  said  to  rush  frantically  to  the  field  with  their  bowls 
to  catch  the  blood  of  the  slain,  which  they  quaff  with 
delight.  In  the  Prabodha  Chandroddya  they  are  called  the 
“ spouses  of  demons  who  dance  on  the  field  of  battle.” 
Prom  their  connexion  with  the  blood-drinking  goddess  Kali, 
it  is  probable  that  the  temple  may  have  been  orignally 
devoted  to  siva — a suggestion  which  is  partly  confirmed  by 
the  position  of  a small  shrine  of  Ganesa  on  the  same  rocky 
ridge  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance.  But  as  the 
Brahmans  on  the  spot  assert  that  the  dedication  of  a temple 
to  the  Jogitm  ensures  victory  to  the  dedicator,  it  is  possible 
that  this  temple  may  still  retain  its  original  name.*  Under 
this  view,  however,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  temples  of 
the  Joginis  rather  numerous,  as  many  generals  would  be 
willing  to  purchase  victory  at  so  cheap  a rate.  But  as  this 
is  the  only  shrine  of  these  goddesses  that  I have  yet  met 
with,  I am  inclined  to  doubt  the  tradition,  and  to  assign  the 
temple  to  Durga  or  Kali,  the  consort  of  Siva. 

The  central  temple  of  the  Chaonsat  Jogini  has  alto- 
gether disappeared,  and  only  the  surrounding  walls,  with 
the  64  small  cells  of  the  female  goblins,  now  remain.  The 
court-yard  is  oblong  in  shape,  being  102^-  feet  in  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  59J  feet  in  breadth. 
The  walls  are  5-|  feet  thick,  and  are  pierced  all  round 
with  small  cells,  each  3J  feet  deep,  2 feet  4-|  inches  broad, 
and  3J  feet  high.  The  entrance  of  each  cell,  which  is 
only  32  inches  high  and  18  inches  wide,  has  once  been 
closed  by  a double  wooden  door,  as  shown  by  the  mortice 
holes  in  the  granite  lintels.  Externally,  each  cell  is 
covered  with  a small  pyramidal  roof,  which  was  originally 
crowned  with  three  amalaka  fruits,  one  over  the  other, 


* Vans  Kennedy’s  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  490,  mentions  the  names  of  sis  Yoginis, — Brah/mi, 
Maheswari,  Kaumuri,  Vaishnavi,  Var&hi,  Mahendri , — who  were  called  by  Siva  to  devour  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  great  Daitya  Jalandhara, 
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surmounted  by  a pointed  pinnacle.  By  this  arrangement 
each  cell  is  actually  a distinct  temple,  in  which  was  most 
possibly  enshrined  the  statue  of  a Jogini , or  perhaps  a phallic 
emblem  of  Siva  ; but  the  former  is  the  more  probable  if  one 
may  take  the  popular  name  as  a guide.  In  the  middle  of  the 
south-west  end  there  is  a single  large  cell,  answering  in  size 
to  the  entrance  gate-way  at  the  north-east  end,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  this  cell  there  is  a narrow  passage  of  only  2 
feet  leading  to  the  outside.  Internally  the  ornament  is 
limited  to  two  sunken  lines  round  the  upper  half  of  each 
door-way,  and  to  a peculiar  triangular  projection  over  the 
front  of  each  cell.  Externally  the  only  ornament  consists 
of  three  horizontal  bands  of  broad  flat  mouldings,  which 
run  all  round  the  building,  and  of  a bold  projection  at  the 
back  of  each  cell,  which  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
simple  and  massive  character  of  the  building.  Altogether  the 
Chcionsat  Jogini  is  one  of  the  most  curious  buildings  that 
I have  yet  met  with.  Of  its  age  I cannot  speak  with  any 
certainty.  I think,  however,  that  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  oldest  building  at  Khajuraho,  and  therefore  prior  to 
A.  D.  900 ; and  if  the  simple  and  even  rude  form  of  the 
peculiar-triangular  ornament  over  each  cell  may  be  taken  as 
the  original  of  the  more  elaborate  ornaments  of  the  same 
kind  which  are  found  in  six  other  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical 
excavations  at  Kholvi  and  Dhamnar,  then  this  temple  must 
be  of  older  date  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.*  But  as 
this  simpler  form  may,  perhaps,  be  due  solely  to  the  difficulty 
of  working  anything  more  elaborate  in  such  a hard  and 
coarse  material  as  the  Khajuraho  granite,  it  can  only  be 
accepted  as  a doubtful  test  of  greater  antiquity.  I think, 
however,  that  I am  quite  safe  in  placing  the  date  of  the 
Chcionsat  Jogini  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
with  a reservation  that  it  may  be  probably  even  two  or  three 
centuries  older. 

No.  2 is  a small  ruined  temple  of  Ganesa,  which  is 
situated  on  a lower  level  of  the  rocky  ridge  in  front  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Chaonsat  Jogini.  The  figure  of  the  god, 
which  is  6 feet  high,  faces  the  Jogini  temple,  and  is  evident- 
ly connected  with  it,  just  as  the  bull  of  Siva  and  the  boar 
of  Vishnu  are  always  placed  facing  the  temples  of  those 


* Several  examples  of  this  peculiar  ornament  are  given  in  Plate  LXXX. 
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gods.  But  the  building  is  of  sand-stone,  and  on  that  ground 
alone  I am  satisfied  that  it  must  he  of  later  date  than  the 
old  granite  temple  of  the  Joginis.  The  figure  of  Ganesa 
also  is  very  elaborately  carved,  and  cannot,  I think,  he  older 
than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  when  the  worship  of  Siva 
began  to  prevail  over  that  of  Vishnu. 

No.  3,  called  Kanddriya  Mahddeo,  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  Khajuraho  temples,  being  109  feet  in  length  and  59^  feet 
in  width  externally,  with  a height  of  116^  feet  above  the 
ground,  or  88  feet  above  its  own  floor.  Its  general  plan  is 
similar  to  that  of  most  of  the  larger  mediaeval  temples  of 
Northern  India,*  It  has  the  usual  arddha-mandapa,  or 
portico,  the  mondapa , or  nave,  the  maJia-mandapa,  or  tran- 
sept, the  antardlci , or  ante-ch amber,  and  the  garblia-griha, 
or  sanctum,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  pinnacled  roof 
rising  in  regular  gradation  from  the  low  pyramid  of  the 
entrance  to  the  lofty  spire  of  the  sanctum.  But  the  interior 
arrangement  differs  from  the  usual  construction  in  having  an 
open  passage  all  round  the  sanctum,  which  thus  forms  a sort 
of  high  altar  at  the  inner  end  of  the  temple.  This  open 
passage  also  necessitated  a change  in  the  exterior  arrange- 
ment, which,  instead  of  the  usual  dead  walls  of  the  sanctum, 
has  three  open  porticoes  at  the  hack  and  sides  similar  to 
those  of  the  mahd-mandapa  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the 
passage  round  the  sanctum.  By  this  alteration  the  breadth 
of  the  sanctum  externally  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  mciha- 
mandapa,  or  transept,  and  the  plan  thus  becomes  a large 
double  cross,  instead  of  the  simpler  and  more  beautiful  single 
cross  of  the  common  plan.  The  recessed  ceilings  of  this 
temple  are  singularly  beautiful  and  most  ingeniously  varied. 
That  of  the  transept,  between  the  four  central  pillars,  is  a 
large  circle  with  eight  small  richly-cusped  circles  rising 
above  it,  each  with  its  bold  pendent  drop  from  the  centre, 
and  the  top  closed  by  another  elaborately  carved  circle,  from 
which  the  pendent  drop  has  unfortunately  fallen.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  mandapa,  or  nave,  is  formed  of  four  cusped 
squares  placed  diagonally,  and  closed  by  a similar  square  at 
top,  each  square  having  a rich  pendent  hanging  from  its 
centre.  But  the  richness  of  the  carvings  is  rivalled  by  the 
profusion  of  the  sculptures,  which  have  been  inserted  with 


* See  Plate  XCV1I.  for  a plan  of  this  temple. 
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tlie  most  liberal  hand  wherever  a resting  place  could  he 
found.  There  are  ten  groups  on  the  walls  of  the  transept, 
and  each  of  its  four  pillars  has  eight  projecting  brackets  for 
the  reception  of  statues.  The  walls  of  the  sanctum  also  are 
covered  with  sculptures,  and  I counted  no  less  than  226 
statues  inside  the  temple,  and  646  outside,  or  872  statues 
altogether,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  from  2\  to 
nearly  3 feet  in  height.  The  interior  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  from  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  its  details. 
The  plinth  of  the  temple  is  formed  of  a succession  of  bold 
and  deep  mouldings,  13  feet  in  height,  that  slope  rapidly 
upwards  and  give  it  a look  of  solid  stability,  which  is  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the  massive  superstructure.  Imme- 
diately above  the  plinth  there  are  three  broad  belts  of  sculp- 
ture running  completely  round  the  temple.  The  principal 
groups  are  in  the  recesses  between  the  pillars  of  the  transept 
and  sanctum.  All  of  these  are  highly  indecent,  and  most  of 
them  are  disgustingly  obscene,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
sculptures  are  the  ordinary  representations  of  the  Hindu 
gods  and  goddesses,  in  different  positions  and  under  various 
forms.  Above  these  there  are  several  bands  of  projecting 
mouldings  that  completely  encircle  the  temple  and  form 
cornices  to  the  pillared  balconies  of  the  nave,  transept,  and 
sanctum.  These  are  succeeded  by  more  bands  of  sculptures, 
and  small  pillared  recesses  and  numerous  pinnacles,  which 
are  repeated  again  and  again  up  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  which 
is  formed  of  a large  amalalta  fruit  surmounted  by  a bell- 
shaped ornament.  The  general  effect  of  this  gorgeous  luxury 
of  embellishment  is  extremely  pleasing,  although  the  eye  is 
often  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  details. 

This  magnificent  temple  contains  a marble  lingam  of 
Mahadeo,  4^  feet  in  girth,  and  over  the  centre  of  the 
entrance  to  the  sanctum  there  is  a small  figure  of  Siva,  with 
figures  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu  to  the  right  and  left.  It  was 
therefore  originally  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  the  lingam  is  most 
probably  the  old  one  that  was  at  first  enshrined  in  the 
temple.  There  is  no  inscription  now  remaining  to  show 
its  date,  but  there  are  masons’  marks  of  single  letters  on 
many  of  the  stones,  and  on  the  under-side  of  a beam  there 
is  the  word  clasan,  or  “ beam,”  in  well-executed  Kutila 
characters,  which  prove  that  the  temple  cannot  be  older  than 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  a date  which  I should  otherwise 
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be  inclined  to  adopt  on  account  of  tlie  gross  indelicacy  of 
the  principal  sculptures. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  last  there  is  a small 
half  ruined  temple,  No.  4,  which  has  been  repaired  and 
added  to  in  the  present  century  by  the  Rajas  of  Chhatrpur. 
It  is  called  simply  Mahadeo,  which  is  correct,  as  there  is  a 
figure  of  Siva  over  the  centre  of  the  entrance,  with  figures 
of  Brahma  and  Vishnu  to  the  right  and  left.  The  old 
portion  of  this  temple  is  only  18-|  feet  in  length  by  13^  feet 
in  breadth,  but  owing  to  the  modern  restorations,  there  is 
nothing  now  left  to  show  whether  it  was  originally  a large 
five-chambered  temple,  like  the  last,  or  a simple  shrine  with 
an  entrance  porch  on  four  pillars.  From  its  scanty  orna- 
mentation, however,  I presume  that  it  was  the  latter. 

No.  5 is  a large  temple  to  the  north  of  .the  last,  77  feet 
in  length  by  49^  feet  in  breadth,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Devi  Jagaddmbi , or  the  goddess-mother  of  the  world.” 
It  was  originally  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  as  his  figure  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum,  with  the  figures 
of  Siva  and  Brahma  to  the  right  and  left.  Inside  the  sanc- 
tum there  is  a very  elaborate  standing  statue,  5 feet  8 
inches  in  height,  of  a four-armed  female  who,  as  she  is 
represented  bolding  lotus  flowers,  must  be  intended  for 
Lakshmi , tlie  consort  of  Vishnu.  It  is  very  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  figure  may  have  been  the  original  goddess 
of  the  shrine,  and  consequently  that  the  name  of  Devi 
Jagaddmbi  may  be  the  correct  one.  The  temple  consists  of 
only  four  chambers,  the  arddha-mandapa , or  small  entrance 
hall  being  omitted,  or  perhaps  lost,  and  it  wants  the 
open  passage  round  the  sanctum  which  is  found  in  the 
Kandariya  temple.*  Its  plan,  however,  is  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  larger  temple,  while  its  ornamenta- 
tion is  equally  rich  and  elaborate.  It  has  the  same  three 
rows  of  sculptures  on  the  outside  immediately  above  the 
plinth,  of  which  only  a few  are  indelicate,  but  these  few  are 
as  grossly  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  other  temples.  I found 
no  inscriptions  of  any  kind,  but  a few  masons’  marks  of 
single  letters  show  that  this  temple  must  have  been  built  in 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Chandel  rule. 


* See  Plate  XCVIil,  for  a plan  of  this  temple. 
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No.  6 is  situated  at  a sliort  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
last  temple,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Sib- 
Sagar  tank.  It  is  known  by  the  odd  name  of  Chhatr-ko-patr , 
of  which  the  meaning  is  unknown.  The  temple,  however, 
was  certainly  dedicated  to  the  sun,  as  there  are  three  figures 
of  Surya  over  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum,  and  inside  the 
shrine  there  is  an  elaborate  sculpture  8 feet  iu  height,  re- 
presenting the  sun  in  the  usual  form  of  a two-armed  male 
figure,  5 feet  high,  holding  lotus  flowers  in  both  hands.  On 
the  pedestal  also  are  sculptured  the  seven  horses  belonging 
to  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  The  original  dedication  of  the 
temple  is,  therefore,  beyond  all  dispute.  Its  plan  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Jagadambi  temple,  but  it  is  one-sixth  larger, 
being  87  feet  in  length  by  58  feet  in  breadth.  The  greater 
part  of  the  original  entrance,  portico,  and  nave,  has  dis- 
appeared, and  has  been  replaced  by  a thickly-plastered 
modern  addition.  The  arrangement  of  the  mahd-mandapa, 
or  transept,  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  temples,  as 
the  corners  have  been  cut  off  to  form  an  octagon  round  the 
four  central  pillars.  I noticed  that  the  ornamentation  of 
these  pillars  has  only  been  traced  out  with  the  chisel,  which 
shows  that  the  temple  was  not  finished  according  to  tbe 
designer’s  intention.  Externally  there  are  tbe  same  three 
rows  of  sculptures  above  the  plinth,  which  have  already 
been  described  in  the  other  large  temples.  There  are, 
however,  no  large  obscene  subjects  as  on  the  others,  hut 
many  of  the  smaller  figures  are  very  indelicate.  The  three 
principal  groups  consist  of  Brahma  and  Saraswati  on  the 
south  side,  of  Siva  and  Parvati  on  the  west,  and  of  Vishnu 
and  Lakshmi  with  the  Varalia  on  the  north.  There  are  no 
inscriptions,  hut  the  masons’  marks  are  numerous,  amongst 
which  I found  the  names  of  Bliima  and  Subhacha  Nahila 
in  the  well  known  Kutila  characters  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century. 

No.  7 temple,  called  Visivan&th , is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Sib-Sagar,  and  is  the  most  north- 
erly building  of  this  half  of  the  western  group.  Its  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Kandariya  temple  with  its  five 
chambers,  and  its  open  passage  round  the  sanctum.  It  is, 
however,  one-sixth  less  in  size,  being  only  87-g-  feet  long  by 
46  feet  broad,  but  it  is  altogether  in  better  preservation  itself, 
and  its  five  subordinate  temples  are  still  standing  or  traceable 
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at  the  four  corners  of  its  terrace,  and  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
Vishwandtha,  or  the  “lord  of  the  universe,”  is  a title  of 
Siva,  and  is  most  probably  the  original  name  of  the  temple, 
as  there  is  a figure  of  Siva  seated  on  his  bull  Nandi  over  the 
centre  of  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum,  with  figures  of 
Brahma  on  his  goose,  and  of  Vishnu  on  his  eagle,  to  the 
right  and  left.  Inside  the  shrine  also  there  is  a lingam 
of  Siva,  and  most  of  the  principal  groups,  both  of  the 
interior  and  exterior,  have  reference  to  Siva  and  his 
consort.  The  large  central  groups  of  the  outside  are  like 
those  of  the  other  temples,  highly  indelicate;  and  every- 
where there  are  numbers  of  female  figures  who  are  repre- 
sented dropping  their  clothes,  and  thus  purposely  exposing 
their  persons.  The  interior  decoration  is  as  lavishly  elabo- 
rate as  that  of  the  other  temples,  the  ornamentation  of  the 
flat  recessed  ceilings,  with  their  numerous  pendents,  being 
singularly  rich  and  varied.  Outside  there  are  the  usual 
three  hands  of  sculptures  immediately  above  the  plinth,  and 
the  same  profuse  accumulation  of  mouldings,  sculptures  and 
pinnacles  as  in  the  Kandariya  temple.  The  spire  also  is 
finished  in  the  same  manner  with  a large  amalaka  fruit,  sur- 
mounted by  a bell-shaped  ornament.  Altogether  I counted 
G02  statues  of  from  2 to  2\  feet  in  height,  in  the  different 
ranges  of  sculpture  of  this  gorgeous  temple.  There  are  also 
ten  half-size  elephant  statues  fixed  on  slabs  projecting  from 
the  ten  angles  of  the  roofs  above  the  five  pillared  balconies 
of  the  transept  and  sanctum.  The  general  effect  of  the  build- 
ing is  much  injured  by  these  huge  monsters  thus  suddenly 
protruded  in  mid-air  from  the  corners  of  the  building,  with- 
out any  real  or  apparent  support  sufficient  for  their  enormous 
weight. 

Inside  the  entrance  portico  of  this  temple  there  are 
two  large  inscribed  slabs  which  are  dated,  respectively,  in  the 
Samvat  years  1056  and  1058,  or  A.  D.  999  and  1001,  but  as 
they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  not  fixed,  it  is  probable 
that  only  one  of  them  actually  belongs  to  the  temple.  As 
the  earlier  record  was  the  only  inscription  seen  by  Burt  in 
1838,  I conclude  that  it  most  prohahly  belongs  to  the  temple. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  hut  the  translation 
requires  revision  in  many  places,  and  more  especially  in  the 
proper  names  of  the  Chandel  genealogy  as  well  as  in  tho 
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date.*  The  inscription  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Siva,  and 
records  the  building  of  the  temple  to  Sambhu  (or  Siva),  “the 
chief  of  the  gods,”  and  the  dedication  of  a lingam  made  of 
emerald  (marakatamayam)  by  Raja  Dhanga , of  the  Chandrd- 
treya  race.  As  Dhanga  died  upwards  of  100  years  of  age, 
before  the  inscription  was  engraved  in  A.  D.  999,  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  must  have  been  begun  some  years  earlier, 
or  about  A.  D.  980.  The  temple  itself  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Pramatha  Ndtha ; but  in  spite  of  this  difference  of 
name,  I think  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  Saiva  inscription 
must  refer  to  the  Saiva  temple  now  called  Viswanatha.  The 
emerald  lingam  has  of  course  disappeared  long  ago,  and 
several  of  the  statues  are  missing  from  the  niches,  but  the 
temple  is  otherwise  in  very  good  order  for  a building  of  so 
remote  an  age.  The  masons’  marks  and  the  pilgrims’  names 
are  unusually  numerous  about  this  temple.  Many  of  the 
former,  including  several  of  the  masons’  names,  are  inverted, 
showing  that  they  must  have  been  cut  before  the  erection  of 
the  building.  I found  the  name  of  Sri-Jasa-Pdna,  Sri-Deva- 
Nanda , Sri-Devaditya,  Sri-Mahan&ga,  Sri-Jaga-Deva,  and 
others  several  times  repeated  in  rude  Kutila  characters  of 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  which  corroborate  the  assign- 
ment of  the  inscription  to  this  temple. 

The  small  temple  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  plat- 
form is  dedicated  to  Siva,  whose  figure  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum.  Inside  there  is  a small 
seated  figure  of  Durga,  eight-armed,  holding  a trident 
and  bowl.  The  small  temples  at  the  north-east  and  south- 
west corners  are  gone,  and  that  at  the  north-east  corner  has 
been  modernized  with  plaster  restorations. 

No.  8 is  a small  open  temple  containing  a colossal  re- 
cumbent statue  of  the  bull  Nandi,  which  faces  the  entrance 
of  the  Saiva  temple  of  Yiswanath.  In  plan  it  is  a square  of 
16  feet  with  12  pillars,  and  a small  open  porch  of  two  pillars 
on  each  of  the  four  sides,  thus  forming  an  open  temple  of 
20  pillars. f The  plinth  is  ten  feet  in  height,  with  plain 
mouldings,  excepting  a single  row  of  elephants  facing  the 
front  with  two  human  figures  between  each  pair.  The  roof 


* Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal,  1S39,  p.  159. 
+ See  Plate  XCV1I.  for  a plan  of  tliis  temple. 
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is  a straight  sided  pyramid  of  16  steps,  with  small  pillared 
openings  on  the  four  sides,  and  an  amalaka  fruit  on  the  top, 
surmounted  by  a bell-sliaped  ornament.  The  ceiling  is  re- 
cessed in  the  usual  manner  by  overlapping  stones,  by  which 
the  square  is  first  reduced  to  an  octagon,  and  then  to  a circle, 
hut  it  is  very  plain.  The  figure  of  the  bull  is  7J  feet  in 
length,  and  is  highly  polished.  The  horns  and  knees  have 
been  broken,  but  are  now  repaired  with  plaster.  On  the 
pedestal,  immediately  under  the  bull’s  head,  there  are  the 
marks  of  a seated  female  figure.  There  is  no  writing  to  show 
the  date  of  the  building,  but  its  style  and  position  prove  that 
it  must  be  of  the  same  period  as  the  Viswanath  temple*  of 
which  it  evidently  forms  a part. 

No.  9 is  a small  temple  of  Tdrvati  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Viswan&th.  It  is  now  much  ruined,  the  sanctum 
only  being  left  entire  ; but  this  is  sufficient  to  show,  by  the 
figure  of  Vishnu  over  the  centre  of  the  doorway,  that  the 
temple  was  originally  dedicated  to  that  god,  and  not  to  Siva, 
or  his  consort  Parvati.  Inside  there  is  a four-armed  stand- 
ing female  statue  5 feet  in  height,  which  is  said  to  be  Parvati, 
but  which  is  certainly  Lakshmi,  as  there  is  a small  figure  of 
Vishnu  immediately  over  her  head,  while  the  positions  to 
the  right  and  left  are  occupied  by  Brahma  and  Siva. 

No.  10  is  another  of  the  large  temples  of  this  group  now 
called  Rdmacliandra , but  which  in  1852,  at  the  time  of  my 
first  visit,  was  known  as  Lahshmanji,  and  in  1838,  at  the 
time  of  Burt’s  visit,  as  Cliaturbhuj . All  of  these  names 
refer  to  Vishnu,  to  whom  the  temple  was  certainly  dedicated, 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  one  of  them  was 
the  actual  name.  I will  call  it  Cliaturbhuj , or  “ the  four- 
armed,” as  this  is  a well  known  title  of  Vishnu,,  and  is  also 
descriptive  of  the  statue  which  is  now  enshrined  inside.  The 
temple  is  85  feet  4 inches  in  length  and  44  feet  in  breadth, 
or  almost  exactly  the  same  size  as  Viswanath.  It  is  also 
similar  in  other  respects,  as  it  has  an  open  passage  round  the 
sanctum  as  well  as  five  subordinate  temples  attached  to  it,  of 
which  four  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  its  terrace,  and  the 
fifth  opposite  its  entrance.  It  has  also  the  same  profuse  de- 
coration both  inside  and  outside,  but  the  statues  are  less  nu- 
merous as  there  are  only  two  bands  of  sculptures  above  the 
plinth.  I counted  230  statues  outside  and  170  inside,  or 
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altogether  400  statues  from  2 to  feet  in  height.  The 
mouldings  of  the  basement  terrace  are,  however,  much  richer 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  temple,  as  they  are  covered 
with  boar-hunts  and  processions  of  horses,  elephants,  and 
soldiers  armed  with  many  varieties  of  weapons.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  basement  parapet  are  also  in  perfect  order. 
These  are  imitations  of  wooden  balustrades  in  high  relief, 
which  slope  outwards  like  the  parapets  of  the  pillared 
porches  of  the  temples.  Inside  the  shrine  there  is  a standing 
statue,  4 feet  1 inch  in  height,  of  a four-armed  male  figure 
with  three  heads,  the  middle  head  being  human,  and  the 
others  leonine.  I believe  that  it  is  intended  for  the  JVara 
Sinlia,  or  “ man  lion,”  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  masons’  marks 
and  names  inKutila  characters  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
are  very  numerous  on  this  temple,  and,  as  many  of  them  are 
upside  down,  they  must  have  been  cut  before  the  building 
was  commenced.  Inside  the  entrance  porch  there  is  a large 
slab,  6 feet  long  and  2f  feet  broad,  placed  sloping  against  the 
wall.  It  was  not  seen  by  Burt  in  1838,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins  at  the  base  of  the  temple 
after  1843,  when  the  building  was  being  repaired  by  the 
Cliatrpur  Raja.  It  gives  the  same  genealogy  of  the  Chandel 
Rajas  as  the  other  inscription,  ending  with  Sri  Yaso  Varmma 
Raja,  and  his  son  Sri  Dhangga,  and  is  dated  both  in  words 
and  figures  in  S.  1011,  or  A.  D.  954,  just  45  years  earlier 
than  the  Viswanath  inscription.  I understand  it  to  record 
the  building  of  a temple  by  Raja  Yasovarmma,  and  his  son 
Rliangga,  which  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  who,  as  he  did  not  die  until  A.  I).  999,  must  have 
reigned  upwards  of  45  years.  As  the  inscription  opens  with 
an  invocation  to  Bliagavata,  and  the  Vasu  Devas,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  must  have  belonged  ‘to  this  Chaturbhuj  of 
Vishnu. 

All  of  the  four  small  corner  temples  are  dedicated  to 
Vishnu,  whose  image  occupies  the  central  position  over  the 
entrances.  These  temples  are  18J  feet  in  length  by  11|  feet 
in  breadth,  with  small  porticoes  of  two  pillars  each  in  front 
of  the  entrances.  The  two  at  the  west  corners,  or  back  of 
the  great  temple,  face  towards  the  east,  or  towards  its 
entrance,  while  the  two  at  the  east  corners  face  each  other, 
each  pointing  towards  the  entrance  of  the  great  temple. 
On  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  south-east  shrine  there  is  a short 
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Record  of  a pilgrim,  which  is  dated  in  S.  1161,  or  A.  X).  1104, 
or  just  150  years  after  the  erection  of  the  temple. 

No.  11  is  a small  open  temple  containing  a colossal 
statue  of  the  Varalia  Avatar , or  ££  hoar  incarnation”  of 
Yislmu.  It  is  situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Cha- 
turbhuj  temple  with  its  entrance  facing  the  other.  It  is  an 
oblong  building,  20^  feet  by  16  feet,  with  3 pillars  at  each 
corner  and  2 pillars  on  the  west  side  forming  the  entrance 
portico.*  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  overlapping  stones  in 
plain  squares,  except  the  upper  one,  which  is  poorly  orna- 
mented. The  statue  of  the  boar  is  8 feet  9 inches  in  length 
by  5 feet  9^-  inches  in  height.  It  is  represented  standing 
with  the  two  left  legs  advanced.  On  the  pedestal  under  the 
boar  there  is  a long  undulated  Ndga,  or  snake,  with  his  tail 
supporting  the  boar’s  tail,  and  his  head  crushed  by  a seated 
human  figure.  Close  beside  the  snake’s  head  there  are  two 
feet  of  another  human  statue,  which  must  have  been  that 
of  Prithvi,  or  the  earth,  as  there  are  some  traces  of  her  hand 
on  the  boar’s  neck.  The  body  and  legs  of  the  boar  are 
entirely  covered  with  small  human  figures  in  rows  of  which 
I counted  674. 

No.  12  is  a small  temple  situated  16  feet  to  the  north  of 
the  boar,  which  the  people  now  call  Devi  as  it  contains  a 
statue  of  a four-armed  female.  But  as  the  central  figure 
over  the  door-way  of  the  sanctum  is  that  of  Vishnu,  with 
Siva  and  Brahma  to  the  right  and  left,  it  is  certain  that  the 
temple  could  not  have  been  originally  dedicated  to  Ddrvati, 
the  consort  of  Siva,  as  the  name  of  Devi  would  usually 
imply,  but  to  Lakslimi,  the  consort  of  Vishnu,  who  is  also 
called  Devi,  but  generally  with  some  additional  title  as  in 
the  instance  of  Devi-Jagadambi. 

No.  13,  called  Mritang  Mahddeo,  or  Mrityunjaya  Maha- 
deva,  the  ££  victorious  over  death,”  is  a large  square  temple 
enshrining  a colossal  lingam  of  Siva,  8 feet  in  height  and  3 
feet  8 inches  in  diameter.  It  is  situated  30  feet  to  the  south 
of  the  Cliaturbhuj  temple,  and  is  most  probably  of  the  same 
age,  although  there  are  no  inscriptions  nor  mason’s  marks 
now  remaining  to  determine  its  date.  It  is  24|  feet  square 
iuside,  and  35  feet  square  outside,  with  a projecting  porch 


* See  Plate  XCVIIT.  for  a plan  of  this  temple. 
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18|-  feet  long  and  9J  feet  broad  on  each  side.*  The  temple 
is  apparently  quite  plain  on  the  outside,  for  it  is  so  thickly 
coated  with  white-wash  that  any  common  ornamentation 
has  been  lost  in  the  slime,  and  is  no  longer  visible.  It  has 
a bold  pyramidal  roof  receding  by  steps,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a brightly  gilt  pinnacle,  the  work  of  the  late  Raja  of 
Chatrpur.  As  I was  not  permitted  to  enter  this  Priapian 
temple,  I am  unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  ceiling 
except  that  it  is  also  coated  with  white-wash. 

No.  14  is  a small  ruined  temple  to  the  south  of  the 
Sib-Sagar,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  to  determine 
either  its  age  or  its  name.  To  the  north  of  No.  6, 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  there  is  another  ruined  mound, 
but  there  is  nothing  now  left  to  give  any  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  building  which  once  occupied  the  site.  These 
are  the  last  remains  of  the  western  group,  which  was  the 
only  portion  of  the  ruins  visited  by  Burt  in  1838,  as  he  limits 
the  number  to  seven  temples,  which  he  justly  considered  to 
be  “ most  probably  the  finest  aggregate  number  of  temples 
congregated  in  one  place  to  be  met  with  in  all  India,  and  all 
are  within  a stone’s  throw  of  one  another.”  Their  vicinity 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  their  number  and  still  existing 
names,  proves  that  Burt’s  visit  to  the  Khajuraho  temples  was 
limited  to  the  western  group. 

The  northern  group,  which  is  situated  at  an  average 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  western  group, 
consists  chiefly  of  ruined  mounds,  which  are  very  probably 
the  remains  of  the  numerous  Buddhist  monasteries  mention- 
ed by  Hwen  Thsang.  No.  15  is  a ruined  mound  200  feet 
in  length,  from  north  to  south,  by  150  feet  in  breath,  and 
15  feet  in  height;  it  is  called  Satdhara,  a name  which  is 
familiar  to  us  as  that  of  one  of  the  great  Buddhist  establish- 
ments near  Bliilsa.  The  mound  is  a mass  of  broken  bricks, 
amongst  which  I found  several  door  lintels  with  four  bracket 
capitals,  and  two  elephants  of  stone.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  about  it,  and  I can  only  conjecture  from  its  size  as 
well  as  its  name  that  it  must  be  the  remains  of  a Buddhist 
monastery.  Three  hundred  feet  to  the  south  there  is  a 
smaller  mound  80  feet  square,  on  which  I found  the  walls  of 


* See  Plate  XCYII.  fur  a plan  of  this  temple. 
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a small  temple  with  several  plain  stone  pillars.  Five 
hundred  feet  to  the  north-west  there  is  another  mound  of 
the  same  size,  and  between  these  are  two  other  smaller 
mounds  and  a tank  about  200  feet  square.  Nearly  half  a 
mile  due  east  of  the  Satdh&ra  ruin,  there  is  another  mound 
of  about  the  same  size,  which  is  also  covered  with  broken 
bricks  and  squared  stones,  amongst  which  I found  the  lintel 
of  a Vaishnava  temple,  with  the  figure  of  Vishnu  sculptured 
in  the  middle  of  it.  Between  these  two  ruins  there  are  two 
fine  old  wells. 

No.  16  is  another  large  ruined  mound  of  broken  bricks 
and  cut  stones,  200  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by 
120  feet  in  breadth  and  6 feet  in  length.  It  is  called  Batasi- 
ki-Thoriya,  Six  hundred  feet  to  the  east  there  is  another 
large  mound  called  Baniydni  Thoriya,  also  covered  Avith 
broken  bricks  and  cut  stones,  amongst  which  I found  the 
remains  of  a temple  door-way,  with  the  figure  of  Siva  sculp- 
tured in  the  middle  of  the  lintel.  Close  to  the  south  of 
No.  16  there  is  another  small  mound,  and  600  feet  to  the 
south-west  there  are  two  fine  old  wells  and  two  more 
mounds  covered  with  broken  bricks,  of  which  not  even  the 
name  is  now  known. 

No.  17  is  a large  temple  situated  close  to  the  north  end 
of  the  village,  and  to  the  south  of  the  last-mentioned  mounds. 
The  temple  is  called  Vdmcm,  or  the  “ dwarf  incarnation”  of 
Vishnu,  a name  which  is  certainly  not  correct ; for,  although 
there  is  a large  statue  of  the  dwarf  god,  4 feet  8 inches  high, 
enshrined  inside,  yet  there  is  a small  figure  of  Siva  himself 
over  the  centre  of  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum,  with  Brahmd 
and  Vishnu  to  the  right  and  left.  The  temple  is  60^  feet  in 
length  by  38f  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  very  much  inferior  to 
the  great  temples  of  the  western  group,  both  in  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  ornamentation,  and  in  the  number  of  its 
sculptures.  It  has,  however,  two  rows  of  statues  on  the  out- 
side, each  2|  feet  in  height,  or  about  300  statues  altogether. 
I could  find  only  one  short  masons’  inscription,  but  as  this  is 
in  Kutila  characters,  I conclude  that  the  temple  must  have 
been  erected  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  To  the  north, 
the  west,  and  the  south-west  there  are  three  other  ruined 
temples  of  small  size,  of  which  too  little  now  remains  to  give 
any  clue  to  their  character.  The  whole  of  these  temples  are 
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grouped  on  a single  high  mound,  which  rises  about  15  feet 
above  the  fields. 

No.  18  is  a small  temple,  38  feet  long  by  26  feet  broad 
situated  on  a mound  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  village. 
At  my  first  visit  in  1852  it  was  called  Thakurji  and  Laksh- 
manji,  but  in  the  present  year,  1865,  I found  that  no  one 
knew  it  by  any  other  name  than  Jabdr , which  is  properly  the 
name  of  the  field,  or  land  in  which  it  stands,  and  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  temple.  There  is  a figure  of 
Vishnu  over  the  centre  of  the  sanctum,  and  inside  there  is  a 
standing  figure  of  Chaturbhuj , or  the  “four-armed”  Vishnu. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  temple,  which  is  a 
plain  building  of  small  size. 

No.  19  is  a small  modern  temple  built  of  old  materials 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kliajur  Sagar.  It  is  called  Hanumdn 
from  a colossal  figure  of  the  monkey  god,  7 feet  in  height, 
placed  outside  the  temple.  Many  stones  of  the  old  temple 
are  still  lying  about,  as  well  as  several  sculptures,  amongst 
which  I recognised  a Gadddhar  figure  of  Vishnu,  and  a 
large  male  Ndga , or  liuman-bodied  serpent,  4 feet  in  height* 
with  its  tail  coiled  in  regular  folds. 

No.  20  is  a small  pyramidal  roofed  temple,  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  Khajur  Sagar,  and  close  to  the  last.  It  is 
called  Brahma,  from  a four-faced  symbol  of  that  god  which 
is  placed  inside  ; but  as  there  is  a figure  of  Gadddhar  over 
the  centre  of  the  entrance,  it  is  certain  that  the  temple  must 
have  been  dedicated  to  Vishnu.*  The  building  is  only  19 
feet  square  outside  and  10-|  feet  inside,  but  its  general  ap- 
pearance is  very  ancient,  and  its  antiquity  is,  I think,  further 
shown  bv  the  mixture  of  granite  and  sandstone  in  its  con- 
struction.  Thus  the  jambs  of  the  four  doors  and  the  12 
pillars  placed  round  the  inside  of  the  walls,  are  all  of 
granite,  while  the  walls  and  roof  are  of  sandstone.  Three 
of  the  openings  are  closed  with  thick  stone  lattices  of  simple 
but  different  patterns.  The  pyramidal  roof  also  is  sur- 
mounted by  a bell-shaped  ornament  without  the  usual 
amalaka  fruit.  I notice  all  these  small  differences  of  detail 
as  I believe  them  to  be  so  many  evidences  of  superior  anti- 
quity, by  which  I infer  that  the  temple  must  be  older  than 


* See  Plate  XCVIII.  for  a plan  of  tills  temple. 
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those  of  the  'western  group,  and  may  therefore  date  as  early 
as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

The  south-eastern  group  of  ruins,  which  consists  entirely 
of  Buddhist  and  Jain  remains,  is  situated  close  to  the 
village  on  high  ground,  formed  of  the  debris  of  the  old  city. 
No.  21,  the  earliest  of  the  group,  is  called  Gonthai , the 
meaning  of  which  no  one  knows.  It  is  at  present  an  open 
pillared  temple,  40  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in  breadth ; but 
there  are  traces  of  walls  all  round,  from  which  I infer  that 
the  pillars  now  standing  form  only  a portion  of  the  old  temple, 
including  the  three  mandapas.  This  inference  is  borne  out 
by  the  difference  in  the  style  and  material  of  the  pillars 
themselves,  as  all  the  inner  pillars  are  of  sandstone  elabo- 
rately carved,  while  all  the  outer  pillars,  which  would  have 
been  engaged  in  the  walls,  are  of  granite  and  quite  plain. 
If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  the  original  temple  must  have 
been  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  present  remains.  The  four 
sandstone  pillars,  the  remains  of  what  I believe  to  have 
been  the  mahd-mandapa , or  transept,  are  octagonal,  20  inches 
thick  and  14-2-  feet  i11  height.  Over  the  centre  of  the 
entrance  there  is  a seated  four-armed  female,  which  is  most 
probably  a figure  of  Dharmmd,  who  was  either  the  first  or  the 
second  person  of  Buddhist  triad,  according  as  the  belief 
of  the  founder  made  her  the  passive  or  the  active  agent  of 
creation.  On  the  pedestal  of  a colossal  seated  and  draped 
statue  I found  inscribed  the  well  known  profession  of  the 
Buddhist  faith,  beginning  Ye  dharmma  hetu  prabhava,  &c.,  in 
characters  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Sarnath  sculptures.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Ganthai 
ruin  was  a Buddhist  temple  of  that  period,  an  opinion  which 
I believe  to  be  partially  confirmed  by  the  mixture  of  sand- 
stone and  granite  in  its  construction.  I found  also  several 
broken  statues  laying  about  the  ruins,  but  all  of  them  are 
naked  Jain  figures  of  a much  later  period.  On  one  of  them 
there  was  an  inscription  dated  in  S.  1142,  or  A.  D.  1085, 
recording  the  gift  of  a figure  of  Adindth,  the  first  of  the  24 
Jain  pontiffs,  by  the  Sreshti  Sri  Bibat  Sail,  and  his  wife  the 
Sethini  Badmdvati.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  old 
Buddhist  temple  had  been  appropriated  to  their  own  use  by 
the  Jains  of  the  eleventh  century. 

No.  22  is  a small  ancient  temple  which  has  been  restored 
in  modern  times  as  a shrine  of  Barsiodndth , the  23rd  of  tho 
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Jain  pontiffs.  The  portion  now  remaining,  which  appears  to 
he  only  the  sanctum  of  the  orginal  temple,  has  a naked 
male  figure  on  the  left  side  of  the  door,  and  a naked  female 
figure  on  the  right  side,  with  three  seated  female  figures 
over  the  ceutre.  Inside  there  is  a small  seated  figure  of 
Parsicanath,  which  gives  it  name  to  the  temple.  Outside, 
the  building  is  ornamented  with  three  rows  of  small  statues, 
of  which  those  of  the  two  lower  rows  are  standing,  and 
those  of  the  uppermost  row  either  sitting  or  flying.  On 
the  jamhs  of  the  door  there  are  three  short  records  of 
pilgrims  in  characters  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  which 
is,  I think,  the  most  probable  date  of  the  original  temple. 

Nos.  23  and  24  are  small  ancient  temples  which  have 
lately  been  restored  with  plaster,  and  dedicated  to  the  Jain 
pontiffs,  Adinath  and  Parswanath.  Over  the  centre  of  each 
door- way  there  is  a small  female  figure  which  looks  like 
Lakshmi,  but  which  must  he  one  of  the  numerous  Jain 
goddesses. 

No.  25  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  this  group  of  Jain 
temples,  being  60  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  breadth.  At 
the  time  of  my  first  visit,  in  January  1852,  it  was  fortu- 
nately deserted,  and  I was  thus  able  to  examine  tbe  inside 
with  leisure.  It  was  repaired  five  years  ago  by  a Jain  hanker, 
and  at  my  last  visit  in  February  1865, 1 wa.s  not  permitted  to 
enter  it.  Prom  the  door-way,  however,  I could  see  that  the 
whole  of  the  statues,  both  large  and  small,  which  cover  the 
entrance  to  the  sanctum,  had  been  most  elaborately  painted 
in  blue,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  and  were  still  glistening  as  if 
recently  varnished.  The  whole  design  of  this  temple  is 
peculiar  and  novel.  The  interior  consists  of  three  chambers, — 
the  mandapa , cmtardla , and  garbhdgriha, — or  the  open  pillared 
hall,  the  vestibule  and  the  sanctum,  with  a passage  running 
all  round  the  three.  Externally  the  temple  may  he  described 
as  a simple  oblong  with  a recess  on  each  of  the  long  sides, 
and  a projection  on  each  of  the  short  sides,  that  to  the  east 
forming  the  entrance  portico.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
numerous  hands  of  mouldings,  and  with  three  rows  of 
statues,  as  on  No.  22,  amongst  which  I recognised  several  of 
the  Brahmanical  gods.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  formed 
in  the  usual  manner  of  cusped  recesses,  but  the  design  is  un- 
usually beautiful.  The  square  is  reduced  by  overlapping 
stones,  forming  eight  semi-circular  recesses  which  are  covered 
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by  three  successive  circles.  In  the  middle  circle  and  in  the 
four  corners  there  are  five  pendent  drops,  which  terminate  in 
flying  figures  of  very  graceful  and  original  design.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  sanctum,  there  is  a single  naked  figure 
seated,  and  on  the  sides  there  are  two  naked  figures  standing, 
while  the  front  of  the  door-step  is  occupied  with  an  elaborate 
design  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean.  There  is  no  inscrip- 
tion now  attached  to  the  temple  recording  its  erection,  but, 
on  the  left  jamb  of  the  entrance,  there  is  a short  inscription  of 
eleven  lines,  announcing  the  gift  of  various  gardens  to  the 
temple  of  Jinanatha  by  Bhavya  Pahila  in  the  Samvat  year 
1011,  or  A.  D.  954,  during  the  reign  of  Raja  Dhangga.  The 
date  of  its  erection  may,  therefore,  be  fixed  as  not  later  than 
A.  D.  900,  and,  perhaps,  even  as  early  as  A.  D.  800.  The 
pilgrims’  records  on  this  temple  are  both  longer  and  more 
numerous  than  usual;  and  as  two  of  them  mention  a Raja’s 
son,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  hereafter  be  of  use  in  fixing 
the  chronology  of  the  kings  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  temple 
itself.  I have  numbered  these  records  from  I.  to  VIII.  for 
easier  reference. 


On  door-step. 

I.  Ma h drdj a-putra  Sri  Jaya  Singha  khitah 
“ The  King’s  son,  Sri  Jaya  Singha  * * * ” 

On  left  jamb  of  door. 

II.  Bhdta-putrci  Sri  Goluna 
“ Bhata’s  son,  Sri  Goluna. 

III.  Sri  Bhdta-putrci  Sri  Maliula 
“ Sri  Bhata’s  son,  Sri  Mahula.” 

1Y.  Bcija-putra  Sri  Jaya  Singha 
Bhdta-putra  Sri  Bitlian. 

“The  King’s  son,  Sri  Jaya  Singha,” 

“ Bhata’s  son,  Sri  Pithan.” 

Y.  Aclidrya  Sri  Beva  Chandra , Sikliya  Kuinuda 
Chandra .” 

“ The  Teacher,  Sri  Beva  Chandra ; the 
Bisciple,  Kumuda  Chandra.” 
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OX  RIGHT  JAMB  OP  DOOR. 

VII.  Bliata-putra  Sri  Devci  Sarmma 
Viram  (?)  jayatu 
“ Bhata’s  sou,  Sri  Deva  Sarmma, 

* * * * may  he  he  victorious.” 

VIII.  A magic  square  of  16  figures,  which  form  34 
by  addition  every  way,  whether  horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly,  or  diagonally.  The 
figure  8 is  remarkable  for  an  additional 
stroke  on  the  left  side,  which  I take  to  be 
a mark  of  antiquity  as  it  is  a near  approach 
to  the  figure  in  my  Suhaniya  numeral 
inscription.  The  figures  are  disposed  thus — 


7 

12 

1 

14 

2 

13 

8 

11 

16 

3 

10 

5 

9 

6 

15 

4 

No.  26  is  an  ancient  Jain  temple  restored  with  plaster 
and  old  stones,  and  called  Setndtli,  which  is  most  pro- 
bably the  original  name,  as  the  principal  statue  enshrined 
is  a colossal  standing  figure  of  Adinath,  14  feet  in  height, 
with  the  title  of  Setnath.  On  the  pedestal  of  this  statue 
I found  on  my  first  visit  an  inscription  dated  in  S.  1085, 
or  A.  D.  1028,  but  this  is  no  longer  visible  as  the  whole  has 
been  covered  with  plaster.  Brora  the  great  difficulty  of 
moving  this  enormous  statue,  I think  that  it  most  probably 
still  occupies  its  original  position,  and  consequently  that  the 
temple  itself  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  colossus  was  dedicated  by  Sriya- 
Thahkur , the  son  of  Achakshci,  and  by  Sri  Sivi  and  Sri 
Chandrama  Deva,  the  sons  of  Devadliara. 

No.  27  is  a small  ancient  Jain  temple  now  dedicated  to 
Adinath.  On  the  outside  there  is  a single  row  of  figures, 
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including  some  naked  females;  but  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able either  in  the  design  of  the  temple,  or  in  the  enshrined 
figure  of  Adin4tli.  There  are,  however,  many  Jain  statues, 
both  whole  and  broken,  collected  about  these  temples  that  are 
specially  interesting  and  valuable  from  their  dated  inscrip- 
tions. These  will  all  be  noticed  in  my  list  of  authorities 
for  fixing  the  Chandel  chronology,  but  I may  give  one  here 
at  full  length  as  a specimen  of  the  style  of  these  records.  It 
is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  a colossal  seated  statue,  which 
is  known  to  be  Sumbhunath  by  the  horse  symbol : “ On  the 

9th  of  the  waning  moon  of  Magha , in  Samvat  1215  (A.  D. 
1158),  during  the  prosperous  reign  of  the  fortunate  Madanci 
Varmma  Deva,  the  Sreshthi  Dandha  of  the  solar  race,  and 
his  son  Pdhilla , dedicated  this  image.  Then  his  sons,  Maha- 
gana,  Mahi-Chandra,  Siblii-Chandra,  Jina-Cliandra,  Udaya- 
Chandra,  paid  their  adoration  to  Sambhundth.  Mangala,  high 
priest.  Sculptor,  Rama  Deva.”  Madcma  Varmma  con- 
structed the  great  lake  at  Mahoba,  called  Madan  Sugar,  and 
was  the  father  of  Paramarddi  Deva,  the  antagonist  of  Prithi 
Raj  Cholian.  The  mention  of  the  sculptor’s  name  is  curious 
and  useful,  as  it  serves  to  fix  the  age  of  other  undated  statues 
which  bear  his  name.  I have  found  no  less  than  three  differ- 
ent sculptors’  names  amongst  these  Chandel  inscriptions. 

No.  28  is  a large  lofty  mound  of  ruined  bricks,  from  20 
to  25  feet  in  height,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Jain  temples 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Buddhist  temple  of  Ganthai.  It  is 
about  300  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  200  feet 
in  breadth,  and  very  flat  and  level  on  the  top.  I traced 
numerous  walls  on  three  sides  like  the  remains  of  cells,  from 
which  I infer  that  the  mound  is  most  probably  a ruined 
Buddhist  monastery.  During  the  time  of  my  last  visit  in 
Pebruary  1865,  the  people  had  discovered  some  very  thick 
and  long  walls  running  from  the  north  foot  of  this  mound 
towards  the  Jain  temples,  which  they  were  then  engaged  in 
digging  up  to  furnish  materials  for  a new  Jain  temple.  At 
the  south-east  corner  also  there  are  two  small  mounds  of 
brick  ruins,  which  still  show  the  remains  of  square  buildings 
like  temples.  Several  Jain  figures  had  been  lately  discovered, 
and  the  people  affirmed,  apparently  with  good  reason,  that 
the  whole  mound  on  which  this  south-east  group  of 
temples  is  situated,  is  formed  of  the  ruins  of  earlier 
buildings. 
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I have  now  described  the  three  great  groups  into  which 
the  mass  of  the  Khajuraho  temples  may  be  divided ; but  there 
still  remains  two  more  temples  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kurar  Nala,  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south  of  the 
village,  and  a small  group  of  ruins,  one  mile  still  further  to 
the  south  at  the  little  village  of  Jatkari.  These  two  groups 
may  he  called  for  convenience  the  Kurar  temples  and  the 
Jatkari  temples. 

The  two  temples  on  the  Kurar  Nala  are  called  Nilkanth 
Mahadeo  and  Kunwar  Math.  The  former,  marked  No.  29 
in  the  plan,  is  a mere  mass  of  ruins,  the  whole  of  the  front 
having  fallen,  and  the  walls  of  the  sanctum  alone  being  now 
standing.  Over  the  centre  of  the  sanctum  door- way  there 
is  a figure  of  Siva,  with  Brahma  and  Vishnu  to  the  right 
and  left ; and  inside  the  sanctum  there  is  still  standing  in 
its  original  position,  the  Argha,  or  pedestal  of  a lingam. 
The  temple  was,  therefore,  certainly  dedicated  to  Siva,  and 
very  probably  under  the  name  of  Nilakantha  Mahadeva, 
although  he  is  called  Gaum , or  the  “ white  god,”  in  a pil- 
grim’s inscription  of  two  lines  carved  on  the  wall  of  the 
sanctum.  As  this  record  is  dated,  I will  give  it  in  full — • 

Samvat  1174  Jyeshta-ladi  3 khudai  likhitam  Kayasiha, 

Jaktura  Sri  Gaura-nityam  pranamyaii. 

“ In  Samvat  1171  (A.  D.  1117),  on  the  3rd  of  the  wan- 
ing moon  of  Jyeshta,  this  inscription  was  engraved,  when  the 
Kayastlia  Jaktura  paid  his  adoration  to  Sri  Gaura.”  TTom 
the  early  date  of  this  pilgrim’s  record,  I think  that  we  are 
quite  safe  in  assigning  the  erection  of  this  temple  to  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Chandel  rule. 

No.  30,  called  the  Kunwar  Math , is  also  dedicated  to  Siva, 
whose  figure  occupies  the  central  position  over  the  door- way 
of  the  sanctum,  between  Brahma  and  Vishnu.  Its  name  of 
Kunwar,  or  in  Sanskrit  Kumar  a,  may,  therefore,  be  derived 
from  Skanda-Kumara,  the  son  of  Siva,  although  it  is,  per- 
haps, quite  as  probable  that  the  appellation  is  only  a popular 
one,  meaning  the  “ prince’s  temple,”  just  as  in  Gwalior  there 
is  the  Teli  Mandir,  or  “oil-dealer’s  temple,”  as  well  as  the 
Rani  Till  and  the  Chedi  Tal , or  the  “ queen’s  and  slave- 
girl’s  tanks.”  I think,  therefore,  that  the  Kunwar  Math  may 
have  been  built  by  one  of  the  young  princes  of  the  Chandel 
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dynasty.  The  building  itself  is  one  of  the  finest  temples  at 
Khajuraho,  as  it  is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  western  group  in 
its  decorations,  and  is  hut  little  inferior  to  them  in  size,  being 
66  feet  long  by  33  feet  broad  outside,  and  58  feet  by  29  feet 
inside.  It  has  the  usual  five  chambers,  but  the  ceiling  of  the 
transept  is  arranged  differently  from  that  of  any  of  the  other 
temples,  being  formed  of  successively  diminishing  large 
circles  of  overlapping  stones,  instead  of  the  usual  divisions  of 
small  circles.  There  is  no  inscription,  nor  even  a pilgrim’s 
record,  to  fix  the  date  of  this  handsome  temple;  but  as  the 
word  Vascila,  a mason’s  mark,  is  repeated  several  times  on  the 
stones  of  both  of  these  Kurar  Nala  temples,  I infer  that  they 
are  certainly  of  the  same  age,  that  is,  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century. 

At  Jatkari,  1^-  miles  to  the  south  of  Khajuraho,  there  are 
two  dilapidated  temples  and  several  small  mounds  of  ruins 
covered  with  cut-stones  and  broken  sculptures.  The 
northern  temple  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  whose  lingam  of  marble  is 
enshrined  inside.  Close  to  it  there  are  two  mounds  of  ruins, 
and  at  a short  distance  to  the  south  there  is  a small  ruined 
temple  of  Vishnu.  Still  farther  to  the  south  stands  the 
second  large  temple,  which  is  also  dedicated  to  Vishnu  as 
there  is  a figure  of  that  god  over  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum, 
with  Brahma  and  Siva  to  the  right  and  left,  and  inside 
there  is  a colossal  statue  of  the  god  as  Chaturbhuj , or  the 
“ four-armed,”  9 feet  in  height.  These  remains  are  too  much 
dilapidated  to  be  described,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
them  as  a part  of  the  magnificent  suite  of  temples  that  were 
erected  by  the  princes  of  the  Chandel  dynasty  at  their 
religious  capital  of  Khajuraho. 

Besides  these  great  temples  and  ruins  which  I have  just 
described,  there  are  numerous  statues  of  all  sizes  scattered 
about  the  ruins,  collected  around  the  temples,  and  set  up  in 
various  places  about  the  tanks  and  under  almost  every  large 
tree.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a colossal  statue  of 
the  monkey  god,  Eanuman,  as  it  bears  an  inscription  on 
the  pedestal,  which  I read  rather  doubtfully  as  Samvat  925, 
or  A.  D.  868.  It  is  the  oldest  dated  inscription  of  the 
Ch&ndels  that  has  yet  been  found  either  at  Khajuraho  or 
Mahoba,  but  it  is  not  otherwise  interesting.  There  is  also 
a colossal  statue  of  Siva,  four-armed,  erected  near  the 
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Varahba  temple,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  dig- 
ging for  stones  to  build  the  cenotaph  of  Pratap  Sing,  the  late 
Raja  of  Chhatrpur. 

The  decline  of  Khajuraho  may,  perhaps,  be  dated  from 
the  first  advent  of  the  Muhammadans  under  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  when  Nanda  Rai,  or  properly  Ganda,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  open  capital  of  Khajuraho  and  take  refuge  in 
liis  strong  fortress  of  Kalanjar.  Prom  this  time  down  to 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Chandel  Rajas  would 
appear  to  have  resided  usually  at  Mahoba,  where  three  of 
them  constructed  the  great  lakes  of  Vijay-Sagar,  Kirat- 
Sdgcir , and  Madam,  Sagar,  all  designated  by  their  own  names. 
After  the  occupation  of  Kalpi  and  Mahoba  by  Kutb-ud-din 
Aibeg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirtheenth  century,  the  Chandel 
Princes  were  obliged  for  the  sake  of  security  to  live  perma- 
nently in  the  great  fortress  of  Kalinjar.  During  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chandel  Princes  at  Mahoba,  the  decline  of 
Khajuraho  was  most  probably  very  gradual,  but,  after  the 
occupation  of  Mahoba  by  the  Muhammadans,  it  would 
naturally  have  been  more  rapid.  It  was  still,  however,  a 
great  place  of  religious  resort  as  late  as  A.  D.  1335,  when 
visited  by  Ibn  Batuta,  who  describes  Kajura  as  occupied 
“ by  a tribe  of  Jogis  with  long  and  clotted  hair.  Their 
colour  inclined  to  yellow,  which  arose  from  their  fasting. 
Many  of  the  moslems  of  those  parts  attended  upon  them  to 
learn  magic.”*  But  even  these  religious  mendicants  must 
have  disappeared  before  the  time  of  Akbar  as  the  place  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  Ain  Akbari.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  it  is  said  to  have  been  overgrown 
with  jangal ; and  Pranklin,  who  surveyed  the  country  after 
1818,  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  memoir,  and  simply  enters 
it  in  his  map  as  Kajrow,  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
“ruins,”  which  is  misprinted  “mines”  in  sheet  Ko.  70  of 
the  Indian  Atlas.  But  Khajuraho  is  still  frequented  by 
pilgrims,  who  assemble  in  thousands  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Sib-ratri  in  the  month  of  Phalgun,  at  which  time  an 
annual  fair  is  held,  which  is  said  to  be  attended  by  such 
numbers  that  their  encampment  covers  2 or  3 kos,  or  about 
5 or  6 square  miles  of  ground.  On  the  4th  of  Pebruary  of 
the  present  year,  both  pilgrims  and  merchants  had  already 


* Travels  translated  by  Dr.  Lee,  p.  102, 
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begun  to  assemble,  and  every  day  after  I left  Khajuraho  on 
my  way  to  Mahoba,  I was  passed  by  several  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  hurrying  to  the  fair. 

XXXIII.  MAHOBA,  OR  MAHOTSAVA. 

The  ancient  city  of  Mahoba  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  granite  hill,  54  miles  to  the  south  of  Hamirpur  at  the 
junction  of  the  Betwa  and  Jumna,  and  34  miles  to  the 
north  of  Khajuraho.  Its  name  is  a contraction  of  1 lahotsava- 
nagara , or  the  “ city  of  the  great  festival”  which  was  cele- 
brated there  by  Chandra  Varmma,  the  founder  of  the  Chan- 
del  dynasty.  It  is  said  to  have  been  6 yojanas  long  and  2 
broad,  which  is  only  the  usual  exaggeration  of  silly  story- 
tellers for  a large  city.  At  its  greatest  extent,  according  to  my 
observation,  it  could  never  have  exceeded  1^  miles  in  length, 
from  the  small  castle  of  Rai-kot  on  the  west,  to  the  Kalyan- 
Sagar  on  the  east.  It  is  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  wdiich 
would  give  a circuit  of  5 miles,  but  an  area  of  only  one  square 
mile,  as  the  south-west  quarter  is  occupied  by  the  Madan 
Sagar.*  Its  population,  therefore,  at  the  most  flourishing 
period  must  have  been  under  100,000  persons,  even  allowing 
as  high  an  average  as  one  person  to  every  300  square  feet. 
In  1843,  when  I resided  at  Mahoba  for  about  six  weeks,  there 
were  only  756  inhabited  houses,  with  a population  less  than 
4,000  persons  ; since  then  the  place  has  somewhat  increased, 
and  is  now  said  to  possess  900  houses,  and  about  5,000 
inhabitants. 

Mahoba  is  divided  into  three  distinct  portions, — 1st, 
Mahoba,  or  the  city  proper,  to  the  north  of  the  hill  ; 2nd, 
Bihtari-ldla , or  the  inner  fort,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ; and 
3rd,  Dariba,  or  the  city  to  the  south  of  the  hill.  To  the  west 
of  the  city  lies  the  great  lake  of  Kirat  Sugar,  about  1^  miles 
in  circumference,  which  was  constructed  by  Kartti  Varmma, 
who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1065  to  1085.  To  the  south  is  the 
Madan  Sagar , about  3 miles  in  circuit,  which  was  construct- 
ed by  3Iadana  Varmma,  -who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1130  to 
1165.  To  the  east  is  the  small  lake  of  Kalydn  Sagar,  and 
beyond  it  lies  the  large  deep  lake  of  Vijay  Sagar,  which  was 
constructed  by  Vijaya  Pdla,  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  1045  to 


* See  Plate  XCIX,  for  a map  of  Mahoba, 
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1065.  The  last  is  the  largest  of  the  Mahoba  lakes,  being  not 
less  than  4 miles  in  circuit  ; but  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
sheets  of  water  in  the  beautiful  lake  district  of  Bundel-khantl 
is  the  Madan-Sagar.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  bv  the  sin- 
gularly  rugged  granite  hill  of  Gokar,  on  the  north  by  ranges 
of  ghats  and  temples  at  the  foot  of  the  old  fort,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  three  rocky  promontories  that  jut  boldly  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Near  the  north  side  there  is 
a rocky  island,  now  covered  with  ruined  buildings  ; and 
towards  the  north-west  corner  there  are  two  old  granite 
temples  of  the  Chandel  Princes,  one  altogether  ruined,  but 
the  other  still  standing  lofty  and  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters  after  the  lapse  of  700  years. 

As  Mahoba  was  for  some  time  the  head  quarters  of  the 
early  Muhammadan  Governors,  we  could  hardly  expect  to 
find  that  any  Hindu  buildings  had  escaped  their  furious 
bigotry,  or  their  equally  destructive  cupidity.  When  the 
destruction  of  a Hindu  temple  furnished  the  destroyer  with 
the  ready  means  of  building  a house  for  himself  on  earth, 
as  well  as  in  heaven,  it  is,  perhaps,  wonderful  that  so  many 
temples  should  still  be  standing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  none  of 
the  cities  which  the  early  Muhammadans  occupied  perma- 
nently, have  they  left  a single  temple  standing,  save  this 
solitary  temple  at  Mahoba,  which  doubtless  owed  its  preser- 
vation solely  to  its  secure  position  amid  the  deep  waters  of 
the  Madan-Sagar.  In  Delhi  and  Mathura , in  Bandras  and 
Jonpur,  in  Narwar  and  Ajmer , every  single  temple  was 
destroyed  by  their  bigotry;  but  thanks  to  their  cupidity, 
most  of  the  beautiful  Hindu  pillars  were  preserved,  and 
many  of  them,  perhaps,  on  their  original  positions,  to  form 
new"  colonnades  for  the  masjids  and  tombs  of  the 
conquerors.  In  Mahoba  all  the  other  temples  were  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  only  Hindu  building  now  standing  is  part 
of  the  palace  of  Bar  mat,  or  Baramarddi  Deva,  on  the  top 
of  the  hill-fort,  which  has  been  converted  into  a masjid. 
In  1843  I found  an  inscription  of  Paramarddi  Deva  built 
upside  down  in  the  wall  of  the  fort  just  outside  this  masjid. 
It  is  dated  in  S.  1240,  or  A.  I).  1183,  only  one  year  before 
the  capture  of  Mahoba  by  Prithi-Raj,  Chohan  of  Delhi. 
In  the  D argali  of  Pir  Mubarak  Shah,  and  the  adjacent 
Musalman  burial-ground,  I counted  310  nindu  pillars  of 
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granite.  I found  also  a black  stone  bull  lying  beside  the 
road,  and  the  arglici  of  a lingam  fixed  as  a water- spout  in 
the  terrace  of  the  Dargah.  These  last  must  have  belonged 
to  a temple  of  Siva,  which  was  probably  built  in  the  reign 
of  Kirtti  Varmma,  between  1065  and  1085  A.  D.,  as  I dis- 
covered an  inscription  of  that  prince  built  into  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  tombs. 

The  earliest  remains  discovered  at  Mahoba  itself,  are 
those  of  the  temple  of  Siva  just  noticed,  which  was  probably 
built  in  -the  time  of  Kirtti  Varmma.  But  there  seems  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  popular  tradition  of  its  foundation 
by  the  first  Chandel  Baja,  Chandra  Varmma,  as  the  story  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  bard  Chand,  and  is  most 
probably  much  older.  There  is,  indeed,  one  temple  at  the 
village  of  Rdhilya,  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Mahoba, 
which  is  universally  attributed  to  Rahil  Barm , or  Rdhila 
Varmma , who,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Baja  Dhanga,  and  must  therefore  have 
reigned  about  A.  H.  900.  The  temple  is  built  entirely  of 
granite,  and  is  now  much  ruined ; but  it  is  of  large  size,  and 
is  as  highly  decorated  as  the  nature  of  its  hard  material 
would  admit.  The  existence  of  this  early  temple  may  be 
accepted  as  a very  strong  confirmation  of  the  local  tradition, 
that  Mahoba  was  occupied  by  the  first  princes  of  the 
Chandel  dynasty.  I will  now  describe,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  chronological  order,  the  few  Hindu  remains  that  still 
exist  at  Mahoba,  beginning  with  the  temples  in  the  lake  of 
Madan-Sagar,  which  are  universally  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Madana  Varmma , by  whom  the  lake  itself  was  con- 
structed. 

The  KaTcra  Marh,  or  “ Kakra  temple,”  stands  on  a 
rocky  island  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Madan-Sagar. 
In  size  it  is  equal  to  the  largest  of  the  Khajuraho  temples, 
being  103  feet  in  length  by  42  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  granite,  and  is  therefore  very  much  inferior  to 
the  Khajuraho  temples  in  decoration  ; its  architectural  orna- 
ments being  limited  to  such  small  geometrical  patterns  as 
could  be  executed  without  much  difficulty  in  lyard  granite/ 
Its  general  arrangement  of  fine  chambers  is  sttnilar  to  that 
of  most  Hindu  temples  of  the  same  period,  but  the  size  of 
the  Malid-Mandapa,  or  transept,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
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of  tlie  Khajuraho  temples.*  I am  inclined,  however,  to 
attribute  this  difference  solely  to  the  stronger  material,  as  a 
larger  span  could  be  safely  used  with  granite  architraves 
than  with  those  of  sandstone.  On  each  of  the  outer  faces 
of  the  sanctum  there  are  three  niches  for  the  reception  of 
statues,  hut  neither  outside  nor  inside  could  I find  even  the 
fragment  of  a figure.  The  name  of  Kakra  is  said  to  refer  to 
the  worship  of  Siva,  and  as  there  is  the  mark  of  a lingam  in 
the  middle  of  the  sanctum,  I think  it  most  probable  that  the 
temple  was  dedicated  to  that  god. 

On  another  rocky  island,  a few  hundred  feet  to  the  north 
of  Kakra  Mark,  there  is  a large  ruined  temple,  now  called 
Maddiri,  which  is  a name  of  Krishna,  one  of  the  Avatars  of 
Vishnu.  Only  the  foundations  of  the  building  are  now 
standing,  which  show  that  this  temple  was  even  larger  than 
the  other,  being  107  feet  in  length  by  75  feet  in  width.  Oppo- 
site the  east  end,  or  entrance,  there  are  the  foundations  of 
another  small  temple,  16  feet  square,  which  I conclude  from 
other  examples  must  once  have  enshrined  a statue  of  the 
Far  Cilia- Avatar,  or  boar  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  But  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  remains  of  the  ruined  temple 
are  five  life-size  elephant  statues  in  sandstone,  which  on  my 
two  previous  visits  were  under  the  water,  and  only  partially 
accessible  with  great  difficulty.  At  my  third  visit  in 
February  1865,  the  level  of  the  lake,  owing  to  the  scanty 
rains  of  the  previous  season,  was  4 feet  lower  than  I had 
seen  it  before,  and  I was  able  to  examine  and  measure  three 
of  the  statues  without  any  trouble,  although  they  were  still 
partly  immersed  in  the  water.  The  average  length  was  8|- 
feet,  and  the  mean  girth  of  body  12^  feet.  The  legs  of  all 
five  statues  were  broken  off  and  lost,  so  that  I was  unable 
to  complete  the  measurements  for  comparison  with  the 
living  animal.  But  as  both  the  length  and  girth  correspond 
with  those  of  the  usual  run  of  small  male  elephants,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  intended  for  life-size  statues. 
There  are  no  traces  of  riders  on  any  of  them,  but  the  simple 
jMl , or  housing,  is  superficially  indicated  on  all.  There 
is  nothing  left  to  show  the  original  positions  of  these 
statues ; but,  if  we  may  be  guided  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  half-size  elephant  statues  at  Khajuraho , then  these  five 


* See  Plate  XCYIII.  for  a plan  of  this  temple. 
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enormous  figures  must  have  been  projected  in  mid-air  from 
the  five  disengaged  faces  of  the  two  spires  of  the  sanctum 
and  transept.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  they  may 
have  been  erected  in  pairs  at  each  of  the  three  entrances 
to  the  temple,  that  is,  at  the  east  or  main  entrance,  and  at 
the  two  side  entrances  to  the  north  and  south. 

Bipon,  or  Biwat,  is  the  name  of  a single  granite  pillar 
standing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  Manya  Deva.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  practice  of 
placing  a lamp,  or  dip,  on  its  summit  on  stated  occasions. 
But  this  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  original  purpose 
of  the  pillar,  as  it  is  crowned  with  a broad  flat-topped  capital, 
and  does  not  possess  a single  receptacle  for  a lamp.  It  is  a 
single  shaft  18  feet  in  height,  and  If  feet  square  at  the  base. 
In  the  middle  it  is  octagonal,  and  in  the  upper  part  round. 
The  two  lower  portions  are  quite  plain,  but  the  uppermost  is 
ornamented  with  four  chains,  and  bells  suspended  from  four 
lions’  heads  immediately  beneath  the  capital.  I think  that 
this  column  was  most  probably  connected  with  the  temple  of 
Manya  Deva,  in  front  of  which  it  now  stands ; but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  its  age,  and  the  present  temple  is  a common 
plaster  building  in  the  modern  Muhammadan  style. 

The  old  fort  at  Mahoba  is  situated  on  a low  granite  hill 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Madan*Sagar.  On 
the  north  side  the  walls  crown  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  they  run  down  to  the  lake,  which 
forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  enclosure.  It  is  1,625  feet 
in  length  from  the  Bhanisa  Barwdza  on  the  west  to  the 
Dariba  Barwdza  on  the  east,  but  is  not  more  than  600  feet 
broad  in  the  widest  part.  It  is  a place  of  no  strength,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  defended.  The 
walls  are  regularly  built  of  squared  blocks  of  granite,  and 
the  place  has  more  the  appearance  of  a large  enclosure  round 
a palace  than  of  a place  of  defence. 

The  Palace  of  Baja  Parmdl,  or  Paramarddi-Deva,  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  fort  hill.  The  portion  now  standing 
is  an  open  pillared  hall,  80  feet  by  25  feet,  which  was  for- 
merly converted  into  a mosque  by  the  addition  of  a back  wall 
to  the  west,  in  which  basement  mouldings  and  other  carved 
stones  are  built  up  one  over  the  other.  The  Muhammadan 
pulpit  with  its  staircase  is  still  standing  against  this  west 
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•wall,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  the  small  arched 
recess  that  is  common  to  all  mosques.  The  pillars  are 
massive  blocks  of  granite,  upwards  of  two  feet  square  and 
12  feet  in  height,  and  are  richly  decorated  with  deep  mould- 
ings, and  hold  geometrical  figures.  There  are  eight  rows  of 
pillars  in  the  length,  and  three  in  the  breadth  of  the  building, 
making  seven  openings  for  the  front  of  the  mosque.  The 
outer  pillars  of  the  east  row  are  all  of  one  bold  and  massive 
design,  while  the  two  inner  rows  are  of  another  design, 
which  is  much  more  minute  and  complicated.  The  places  of 
some  of  these  pillars  have  been  supplied  by  pilasters,  the 
existence  of  which  proves  that  the  original  building  to  which 
they  belonged  must  have  had  walls  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, while  their  present  position  shows  that  some  portion 
of  the  old  temples  must  have  been  re-built,  and  perhaps 
altered  to  adapt  it  for  the  purposes  of  a mosque.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  people,  this  building  was  the  Palace 
of  1 laja  Parmal,  the  antagonist  of  Prithi  Raj  Chohan,  and 
the  last  Chandel  Raja  of  Mahoba.  This  tradition  is  con- 
firmed by  my  discovery  of  an  inscription  of  Paramarddi - 
Deva  or  Parmal , placed  upside  down  in  the  wrall  of  the  fort, 
immediately  outside  the  mosque.  This  record  is  dated  in 
S.  1240,  or  A.  D.  1183,  just  one  year  before  the  capture  of 
Mahoba  by  Prithi  Raj. 

In  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Dariba, 
there  is  a small  stone  pillar  called  Allia-ka-lat  and  Alha-ka- 
gili,  that  is,  “ Alba’s  staff,”  or  “ Alba’s  plaything.”  Gill  is 
a child’s  toy  of  wood,  about  three  inches  long  and  round, 
like  a small  glass  phial.  The  stone  lat  or  gili  is  9J  feet  in 
height  and  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  placed  loosely  in  a 
square  hole  cut  in  a large  mass  of  granite.  It  is  usually 
moveable  with  the  slightest  touch,  and  is  a continued  source  of 
wonder  and  amusement  to  the  children.  Nothing  whatever 
is  known  either  of  its  age,  or  of  its  real  purpose. 

On  another  granite  rock  close  to  Alha’s  gili , there  is  a 
sunken  tablet  about  2 feet  square,  containing  the  figure  of  a 
horseman,  called  Chanda  Matwdra,  about  whom  I could 
learn  no  particulars  whatever.  The  figure,  however,  is 
still  worshipped  by  the  people  with  obeisance  and  libations 
of  oil.  There  are  also  some  small  figures  on  other  rocks  close 
by,  but  they  are  nameless,  and  not  respected  by  the  people. 
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In  the  west  part  of  the  city,  just  outside  the  Bhanisa 
Darwaza  of  the  fort,  there  is  a flat-roofed  masjid  on  Hindu 
pillars,  which,  according  to  an  inscription  over  its  door-way, 
was  either  erected  or  converted  in  the  reign  of  Tughlak  Shah, 
between  A.  D.  1321  and  1325 ; I am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  it  must  be  part  of  the  original  temple  slightly  altered, 
as  its  floor  is  considerably  below  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  The  inscription,  which  consists  of  ten-rhymed 
couplets  in  Persian,  has  been  submitted  to  Major  Lees  for 
translation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  existing  ruins  of 
Mahoba,  as  well  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  are  exclusively 
Brahmanical.  But  the  numerous  broken  statues  of  the  Jains 
which  still  lie  about  the  city,  including  8 or  10  inscribed 
pedestals  of  the  Chandel  period,  show  that  the  Srawakis  of 
former  days  must  have  possessed  several  rich  temples,  of 
which  even  the  sites  are  now  unknown.  The  discovery  also 
of  a single  pedestal  inscribed  with  the  well  known  formula 
of  the  Buddhist  faith,  in  characters  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Buddhist  religion  was 
still  existing  in  Mahoba  at  that  late  period. 

I have  already  observed  that  the  name  of  Mahoba  is  a 
contraction  of  Mahotsavanagara,  or  the  “ city  of  the  great 
festival,”  which  is  said  to  have  been  celebrated  on  the  11th 
day  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Vaisdkh,  when  Chandra  Varmma 
reached  16  years  of  age.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  festival 
now,  as  the  Khajaliya  Mela,  which  is  the  only  fair  held  in 
Mahoba  at  the  present  day,  takes  place  on  the  full  moon  of 
Sravana,  and  lasts  over  the  fol  lowing  day,  and  the  annual 
fair  at  Rahilya  is  held  on  the  full  moon  of  Kdrtik.  The 
traditional  story  of  the  foundation  of  Mahoba  was  originally 
given  by  the  bard  Cliand,  and  has  been  copied  by  the  local 
annalists.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Chandels  are  sprung 
from  Hemavati,  daughter  of  Hem-raj,  the  Brahman  Purohit 
of  Indrajit,  Gahirwar  Baja  of  Banaras.  Hemavati  was  very 
beautiful,  and  one  day  when  she  went  to  bathe  in  the  Bati 
Talab,  she  was  seen  and  embraced  by  Cliandramd,  the  god  of 
the  moon,  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  skies. 
Hemavati  cursed  him.  “ Why  do  you  curse  me  ? ” said 
Chandrama,  “ your  son  will  be  lord  of  the  earth,  and  from 
him  will  spring  a thousand  branches.”  Hemavati  enquired 
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“ How  shall  my  dishonour  he  effaced  when  I am  without  a 
husband  ? ” “ Fear  not,”  replied  Chandrama,  “ your  son  will 
be  bom  on  the  hank  of  the  Karnavati  River:  then  take 
him  to  j Khajuraga,  and  offer  him  as  a gift  and  perform  a 
sacrifice.  In  Mahoba  he  will  reign,  and  will  become  a great 
king.  He  will  possess  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  will  turn 
iron  into  gold.  On  the  hill  of  Kalanjar  he  will  build  a fort. 
When  your  son  is  16  years  age  you  must  perform  a Bhanda 
Jag  to  wipe  away  your  disgrace,  and  then  leave  Banaras  to 
live  at  Kalanjar.” 

According  to  this  prophecy,  Hemavati’s  child,  like 
another  Chandrama,  was  born  on  Monday,  the  11th  of  the 
waxing  moon  of  Baisdkh,  on  the  bank  of  the  Karnavati , the 
modern  Kagan , or  Kane  River  of  the  maps,  and  the  Kainas 
of  the  Greeks.  Then  Chandrama,  attended  by  all  the  gods, 
performed  a “ great  festival”  (Mahotsava),  when  Vrihaspati 
wrote  bis  horoscope,  and  the  child  was  named  Chandra 
Yarmma.  At  16  years  of  age  he  killed  a tiger,  when  Chan- 
drama appeared  to  him  and  presented  him  with  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone,  and  taught  him  polity  ( rdjnit ).  Then  he  built 
the  fort  of  Kalanjar,  after  which  he  went  to  Kharjurpnr,  where 
he  performed  a sacrifice  ( Jag  or  Yajnga ) to  do  away  with  his 
mother’s  shame,  and  built  85  temples.  Then  Chandravati 
Rani  and  all  the  other  queens  sat  at  the  feet  of  Hemavati, 
and  her  disgrace  was  wiped  away.  Lastly,  he  went  to  Ma- 
hotsava,  or  Mahoba,  the  place  of  Chandrama’s  “ great  fes- 
tival,” which  he  made  his  capital. 

The  date  of  this  event  is  variously  stated  by  the  different 
authorities.  In  1843,  during  a residence  of  six  weeks  at 
Mahoba,  I procured  a copy  of  the  Malioba  Khand  of  Chand, 
in  which  the  date  was  put  down  in  S.  225.  In  1852,  when 
at  Khajuralio,  I obtained  a second  date  of  S.  204  from 
Bahadur  Singh,  a descendant  of  the  Chandel  Rajas.  In 
1865  I got  a third  date  of  S.  661,  from  the  chief  bard  of 
Mahoba.  A fourth  date  of  S.  682  was  furnished  to  Colonel 
R.  R.  Ellis  by  Dharm  Das,  Kanungo.  The  only  way  that  I 
can  see  of  reconciling  these  discrepancies  is  to  refer  the 
smaller  numbers  to  a later  era,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Sri-Harsha  in  A.  D.  607,  which  would  make  the  two  earlier 
dates  equivalent  to  A.  D.  810  and  831 ; while  the  larger  num- 
bers might  be  referred  to  the  Bake  era,  which  would  make 
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them  equivalent  to  A.  D.  739  and  760.  The  inscriptions  fur- 
nish a ready  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  these  dates, 
as  they  make  Raja  Dhanga  the  sixth  in  lineal  descent  from 
Raja  NannuJca , the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Now,  Dhanga 
was  certainly  reigning  in  A.  D.  954,  hut  as  he  did  not  die 
until  999,  his  accession  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  A.  D. 
950  ; and  if  we  allow  25  years  to  each  generation,  which  is 
the  average  that  I have  deduced  from  numerous  examples, 
then  the  establishment  of  the  Chandel  dynasty  under 
Nannuka,  and  also  the  foundation  of  M ahoba,  must  have 
taken  place  in  A.  D.  800.  But  as  I have  found  that  the 
Indian  generations  vary  between  20  and  30  years,  the  acces- 
sion of  Nannuka  might  have  taken  place  as  much  as  30  years 
either  earlier  or  later  than  A.  D.  800.  As  these  are,  however, 
the  utmost  possible  limits  of  the  variation,  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Chandel  dynasty  may  he  fixed  with 
absolute  certainty  between  A.  D.  770  and  830,  and  approxi- 
mately at  A.  D.  800. 

The  dates  of  several  of  the  later  Chandel  Princes  are 
fixed  by  various  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  at 
Khajuraho,  Mhau  near  Clihatrpur,  Mahoba,  and  Kalin  jar. 
Three  inscriptions  at  Khajuraho  give  the  dates  of  S.  1011 
and  1056,  or  A.  D.  954  and  999,  for  the  reign  of  Raja 
Dhanga.  An  addition  to  one  of  these  inscriptions  gives  the 
date  of  Jaya  Yarmma  Deva  at  S.  1173,  or  A.  D.  1116. 
Two  of  these  inscriptions  give  the  Chandel  genealogy  at  full 
length  from  Nannuka  to  Dhanga.  An  inscription  from  Mhau 
near  Clihatrpur,  translated  by  Lieutenant  Price,  continues 
the  genealogy  from  Dhanga  to  Madana  Yarmma.*  Unfor- 
tunately one  of  the  names  is  doubtful,  hut  as  it  would  appear 
that  a second  SallaJcshana-  Varmma-Deva  is  mentioned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  inscription,  I believe  that  this  must  have 
been  the  name  of  four  syllables,  which  is  doubtful  in  the 
earlier  part.  There  is  no  date  to  the  Mhau  inscription,  hut 
this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  there  are  no  less  than  four  dated 
inscriptions  of  Madana  Yarmma,  ranging  from  S.  1192  to 
1220,  or  A.  D.  1135  to  1163.  One  of  the  Mahoba  inscrip- 
tions gives  the  genealogy  from  Dhanga  to  Kirtti  Yarmma, 
hut  its  date  is  lost.  Of  Parmal  or  Paramarddi  Deva, 
there  are  three  dated  inscriptions  ranging  from  S.  1224 


* Asiatic  Researches  of  Bengal,  XII.,  357. 
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to  S.  1240,  or  A.  D.  1167  to  1183.  In  the  following  list  I 
have  enumerated  the  whole  of  the  inscriptions  that  refer  to 
the  Chandel  Princes,  as  they  furnish  the  only  real  foundation 
for  the  chronology  of  this  dynasty  : 

Chandel  Inscriptions. 


No. 

Locality. 

Sam  vat.  y 

TE. 

A.D. 

King. 

1 

Khajuraho 

700 

Buddhist  profession  of  faith. 

2 

Mahoba 

1000 

Ditto  ditto. 

3 

Khajuraho 

925 

868 

Statue  of  Hauuman. 

4 

Ditto 

1011 

954 

Dhanga. 

5 

Ditto 

954 

6 

Ditto 

1011 

954 

Dhanga. 

7 

Ditto 

1056 

999 

Ditto. 

8 

Ditto 

1058 1001 

9 

Ditto 

1085  1028 

10 

Mahoba 

1070 

Kirtti  V.  D. 

11 

Khajuraho 

1142  1085 

Bull  symbol,  Adin&th. 

12 

Ditto 

1161 1104 

13 

Mahoba 

11691112 

14 

Khajuraho 

11741117 

15 

Kalanjar 

11881131 

Madana  V.  D.  .. 

No.  IV.  JVIaisey. 

16 

Mhau 

1140 

Ditto 

Price’s  inscription. 

17 

Mahoba 

1140 

Ditto, 

18 

Ditto 

1203 

1146 

19 

Khajuraho 

1205 

1148 

20 

Barigarh 

1207 

1150 

21 

Mahoba 

1211 

1154 

Madana  V.  D.  . . . 

Shell  symbol,  Neminath. 

22 

Khajuraho 

1212 

1155 

Lion  symbol,  Viranath. 

23 

Mahoba 

1213 

1156 

Goose  symbol,  Sumatinatli. 

24 

Khajuraho 

1215 

1158 

Madana  V.  D.  ... 

Horse  symbol,  Sambhunath. 

25 

Mahoba 

1220 

1163 

Ditto 

Elephant  symbol,  Ajitanath. 

26 

Ditto 

Ditto  ditto  Jitauath — fragment. 

27 

Ditto 

1222 

1165 

28 

Ditto 

1224 

1167 

Paramarddi  D. 

29 

Kalanjar 

1228 

1178 

Ditto 

Maisey,  No.  I. 

30 

Khajuraho 

1234 

1177 

Bull  symbol,  Adin^th. 

31 

Bagrari 

Paramarddi  D. 

32 

Mahoba 

1240 

1183 

Ditto 

33 

Kalanjar 

1283 

1231 

Maisey  No,  IV. 

34 

Dahi 

1337 

1280 

Vira  Varmma  ... 

Copper-plate,  Ellis. 

35 

Ajaygarh 

1345 

1288 

Bhoja  Varmma... 

Jour.  As,  Soc.  Bengal,  1837,  October. 

36 

Kalanjar 

1372 

1315 

Maisey,  No.  II  [after  Vira  Varmaj. 

37 

Mahoba 

1321 

Tughlak  Shah  ... 

Masjid  of  Tuglak  Shah,  nearNagod. 

33 

Raipur 

1408 

1351 

39 

Chanderi 

1547 

1490 

GhiAs-ud-diu 

Shah  of  Malwa, 

40 

Lalitpur 

1490 

Ditto 

Baori. 

On  comparing  the  traditional  history  of  the  Ch&ndels, 
as  handed  down  by  the  annalists,  all  of  whom  profess  to  copy 
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from  the  hard  Chand,  it  is  most  disheartening  to  find  that  no 
two  accounts  agree  exactly,  and  that  some  disagree  so  widely 
as  to  he  scarcely  recognizable  as  intended  for  the  same  story. 
At  the  same  time  their  lists  of  kings  differ  so  materially 
from  the  actual  genealogy  preserved  in  the  inscriptions,  that 
my  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  ail  bardic  chronicles  is 
completely  shaken.  I possess  no  less  than  six  different 
lists,  of  which  three  are  taken  from  actual  copies  of  Chaud’s 
poem,  and  the  remainder  from  the  local  annalists.  Two  of 
Chand’s  lists  differ  only  in  the  position  of  the  name  of 
Rahil,  which  my  copy  of  1843  places  fourth,  while  Ellis’ 
copy  places  it  near  the  bottom  between  Kalyan  and  Madan. 
In  this  arrangement  it  is  followed  by  the  other  four  lists,  but 
in  spite  of  their  agreement,  they  are  all  wrong,  as  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  that  Rahila  Varmma  was  actually  the 
fourth  prince  of  the  dynasty.  I now  place  the  five  different 
lists  side  by  side  for  comparison — all  the  princes  take  the 
title  of  Varmma : 


Chandel  Dynasty  according  to  the  Annalists. 


No. 

Chand. 

Chand. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Mahoba  MS. 

Raj na gar  MS. 

Khajura  ho  MS. 

Mahoba  MS. 

R&jnagar  MS. 

1 

Chandra  V.  ... 

Chandra  V.  ... 

Ch&ndra  V. 

Chandra  V.  ... 

Chandra  V. 

2 

Rama  V. 

Bala  V. 

Bala  V. 

Rama  V. 

Vijaya  V. 

3 

Rupa  V. 

Ratna  V. 

Bela  V. 

Bara  V. 

Bela  V. 

4 

Rahila  V.  ... 

Vraja  V. 

AI  ana  V. 

Budha  V. 

Rama  V. 

5 

Bala  V. 

Bela  V. 

Gaja  V. 

Ratna  V. 

Ratna  V. 

G 

Ratna  V. 

Nadana  V.  ... 

Gy&na 

Ganga  V. 

Gvana  V. 

7 

Vi  jay  a V. 

Punya  V. 

Jan  V. 

Vi  jay  a V.  .... 

Jan  V. 

8 

Bela  V. 

Jaga  V. 

Sakar  V. 

Bela  V. 

Madhava  V. 

9 

Ganga V. 

Gvana  V. 

Birt  V. 

Khajura  V.  ... 

Kesava  V. 

10 

Dilipa  V. 

Jan  V. 

Bhagat  V. 

Nabala  V. 

Nabula  V. 

11 

Khajura  V.  ... 

J aisakti  V.  ... 

(caret)  V. 

Keshava  V.  ... 

(caret)  V. 

12 

NabalaV.  ... 

Jagat  V. 

Jagat  V. 

HaraV. 

(caret)  V. 

13 

Keshava  V.  ... 

'KilV. 

Kilak  V. 

Dilipa 

(caret)  V. 

14 

HaraV. 

Kalj’ana  V.  ... 

Kalyana 

Dhana  V. 

Kalyana  V. 

15 

Surupa  V . 

Surya  V . 

Surya 

IVladhana  V. ... 

Surya  V. 

16 

Dhana  V.  ... 

Rupa  V. 

Rupa  V. 

Rupa  V . 

Rupa  V. 

17 

Madhava  V.... 

BidhiV. 

Rahila  V. 

Rahila  V.  ... 

Buddha  V. 

18 

Kalya.ua  V.  ... 

Rahila  V.  ... 

Madana  V. 

Kalyana  V.  ... 

Rahila  V. 

1!) 

Madana  V.  ... 

Madana  V.  ... 

Bheja  V. 

Madana  V. 

Madana  V. 

20 

Kir  Hi  V. 

Kirtti  V. 

Kirtti  V. 

Kirtti  V. 

Kirtti  V. 

21 

Parm&l  V.  ... 

Parm&l  V.  ... 

Panned  V. 

P annul  V.  ... 

Parmal  V. 

22 

BrahmAjita  V. 

Brahmajita  V. 

Brahmajita 

V. 

Brahmajita  V. 

BrahmdjitaV 

57 
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For  readier  comparison,  I have  printed  in  italics  the 
only  five  names  that  correspond  with  those  of  the  inscriptions  ; 
hut  there  are  others  which  may  he  identified  with  much  pro- 
hahlity,  as  being  either  similar  in  sound,  or  synonimous  in 
meaning.  Of  the  first  kind,  Ganga , and,  perhaps,  Gyana, 
may  he  accepted  as  simple  misreadings  for  Bhanga, — Bidhi 
with  perhaps  Budha  and  Mddhava  may  he  the  equivalents  of 
Vidyadhara , and  Sara  is  very  likely  the  contraction  of 
Sarsha.  Of  the  second  kind,  I think  that  Kalyana  may  be 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  synonimous  Sarsha,  and 
Jagat  of  Brithvi.  As  all  the  lists  agree  in  placing  Kirtti 
between  Madana  and  Bar  mod,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
correct,  although  his  reign  cannot  have  extended  beyond 
four  years,  as  I possess  one  inscription  of  his  father,  Madana, 
dated  in  S.  1220,  and  another  of  his  son  or  brother,  Para- 
marddi,  dated  in  S.  1224.  But  in  this  case  he  is  not 
the  Kirtti  Varmma  of  the  inscriptions,  whom  I would, 
therefore,  identify  with  Kil  and  KilaJc,  and  even  with 
Dilipa  of  the  annalists.  But  even  with  all  these  admis- 
sions, not  more  than  one-lialf  of  the  names  will  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  remainder 
differ  so  widely  that  any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  seems 
utterly  hopeless.  Some  petty  particulars  are  recorded  of 
several  of  the  kings,  but  they  are  much  too  general  to  afford 
any  assistance  towards  the  identification  of  the  discrepant 
names.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  princes  were  only 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  having  con- 
structed tanks  to  perpetuate  their  names,  have  been  elevated 
to  the  throne  by  the  iguorant  annalists,  while  the  real 
princes,  of  whom  nothing  was  recorded,  were  omitted. 

The  following  list  of  the  Chandel  Bajas  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  genealogies  contained  in  the  different  inscrip- 
tions, in  which  the  founder,  named  Nannuka,  is  said  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  Chdndrdtreya  line,  which  derive  its  name 
from  the  two  mythological  progenitors,  Atri  and  Chandra : 
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Ciiaxdel  Dynasty. 


No. 

Accession. 

Kings. 

Authorities. 

Sam  vat. 

A.  D. 

1 

857 

800 

Nannuka. 

2 

882 

825 

Yakpati. 

3 

907 

850 

Vi  jay  a. 

4 

932 

875 

Rahila. 

5 

957 

900 

Harsh  a. 

6 

9.82 

925 

Yaso-Varmma. 

7 

1007 

950 

Dhanga. 

Khajur&ho  Ins.  S.  1011  — 954;  S.  1056=999 
A.  D. 

8 

1056 

999 

Ganda. 

Nanda  Rai  of  Ferishta,  A.  D.  1021. 

9 

1082 

1025 

Yidvadhara  D. 

10 

1102 

1045 

Yijava  Pala. 

11 

1122 

1065 

Kirtti  Varmma  D. 

12 

1142 

1085 

Sallakshana  Y.  D. 

Name  of  four  syllables  supplied  from  end  of 
Mhan  Ins. 

13 

1162 

1105 

Jay  a Yarmma  D. 

Khajuraho  Ins.  S.  1173= A.  D.  1116. 

14 

1177 

1120 

Sallakshana  V.  D. 

? Name  of  four  syllables,  brother  of  Java. 

15 

1182 

1125 

Prithvi  Yarmma. 

16 

1187 

1130 

Madana  Y.  D. 

Ins.  S.  1188  = 1131;  S.  1220=  1163  A.  D. 

17 

1220 

1163 

Kirtti  Y.  D.  (?) 

18 

1224 

1167 

Paramarddi  D. 

Ins.  S.  1224=1167;  S.  1240=1183  A.  D. 

19 

1259 

1202 

Trailokva  V.  D. 

? Dillci  of  Ferishta,  A.  D.  1247. 

20 

1307 

1250 

Sandhira  Y.  D. 

Copper-plate  S.  1337  = 1280  A.  D.,  Ellis. 

21 

1337 

1280 

Bhoja  Yarmma. 

Ajaygurh  Ins.  S.  1345  = 1288  A.  D. 

22 

1362 
A.  H. 

1305 

1330 

Vira  Yarmma. 

hlaisey  No.  II  Ins.  S.  (13)  72=1315  A.  D. 

938 

1530 

Kalanjar  besieged  by  Humayun. 

952 

1545 

Kirtti  Rai. 

Kalanjar  besieged  by  Shir  Shah. 

972 

1564 

Durgavati  dr.  of  Raja  Kalanjar. 

977 

1569 

Rama  Chandra. 

Raja  of  Kalanjar. 

The  Khajuraho  inscriptions  afford  very  little  real  infor- 
mation regarding  the  earlier  Rajas,  all  of  whom  are  des- 
cribed in  the  same  general  terms  as  invincible  warriors.  Of 
Raja  Dhanga,  the  information  is  more  particular,  but  it  is 
also  more  than  usually  fulsome  and  ridiculous.  The 
Kings  of  Kosalci,  Karndta,  Sinhalci,  and  Kuntala  are  des- 
cribed as  attending  on  the  Chandel  Chief,  while  the  Kings  of 
Kdnchi,  Andhra,  Radha,  and  Anga,  are  said  to  he  his  cap- 
tives. We  may  admit  that  Raja  Dhanga  was  a powerful 
monarch,  whose  rule  was  obeyed  over  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Jumna  and  the  Narbada,  but  it  is  quite  prepos- 
terous to  make  his  sway  extend  over  the  greater  part  of: 
Southern  India.  In  the  third  stanza  of  the  Mliau  inscription 
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as  translated  by  Price,  Dhanga  is  said  to  have  conquered  the 
King  of  KanyaJcubbja,  or  Kanoj  ; but  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  victory  in  the  Khajuraho  inscription  and  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mhau  inscription  is  wanting,  I think  it  probable 
that  the  third  stanza  may  refer  to  his  son  Ganda  Neva,  who,  hv 
his  date,  must  be  the  same  prince  as  Eerishta’s  Nanda  Eai 
of  Kalanjar,  the  conqueror  of  Kanoj.  In  cursive  Persian 
characters  Nanda  may  easily  be  misread  for  Ganda,  and  as 
Ganda  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  A.  I).  999  while  Nanda' s 
conquest  of  Kanoj  took  place  in  1021,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  identifying  the  two  princes.  The  Raja  of  Kanoj  was 
tributary  to  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  this  attack  upon  his 
vassal  roused  the  vengeance  of  the  great  Muhammadan 
conqueror,  who  “ immediately  marched  to  his  aid,”  but 
before  he  reached  Kanoj,  he  heard  that  the  city  had  been 
taken,  and  that  the  Kaja,  with  a number  of  his  principal 
chiefs,  had  been  killed.  “ Nanda  Rai,  of  Kalanjar,  took  post 
on  the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  where  he  halted  with  his 
army  to  oppose  Mahmud,  having  with  him  36,000  horse, 
45,000  foot,  and  640  elephants.”  But  either  the  heart  or 
the  allies  of  the  Hindu  chief  failed  him  at  the  last  moment, 
and  he  “ decamped  during  the  night  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
leaving  behind  him  his  tents,  equipage,  and  baggage.”*  As 
Mahmud  did  not  follow  him,  1 conclude  that  the  spring  of 
A.  D.  1022  was  already  too  far  advanced  to  justify  his  enter- 
ing upon  a long  campaign  at  so  great  a distance  from 
Ghazni.  But  the  project  was  only  postponed  for  a fitting 
season,  and  towards  the  end  of  A.  1).  1023  Mahmud  again 
marched  against  Nanda  Rai,  and,  passing  by  Gwalior,  invested 
the  fort  of  Kalanjar.  Nanda  llai  then  submitted  and  offered 
Mahmud  300  elephants,  besides  many  valuable  presents  in 
jewels  and  gold,  and  “ a panegyric  in  the  India  tongue  on 
the  bravery  of  liis  troops.”  The  Muhammadan  was  pleased 
with  the  compliment,  for  “ the  poetry  was  much  admired  by 
the  learned  men  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  who  were  at 
his  court.  In  return  Mahmud  conferred  the  government  of 
15  forts  upon  Nanda,  among  which  Avas  Kalanjar  itself,”  and 
marched  back  to  Ghazni. 

Of  Ganda’s  immediate  successors,  Vidyddhara  and 
Vijaya-Rdla,  no  particulars  are  related  ; but  his  great  grand- 
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son,  Kirtti  Varmma,  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Brabodha  Chandro- 
daya  as  the  king  before  whom  the  drama  was  performed. 
From  the  prologue  we  learn  that  the  Chan  del  King  had  been 
conquered  by  Kama,  the  King  of  Chedi,  but  was  afterwards 
freed  from  his  subjection  by  the  favour  of  Yislinu.  In  Dr. 
Taylor’s  translation  of  this  drama,  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Chedi  is  omitted,  but  it  is  given  in  the  original  Sanskrit, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Yen  a cha  Vivelceneva  nirjitya  Karnam  Mohamivorjitam, 

Sri  Kir tti  Varmma  nripa tervodh a. yasye  vodahah  kritah. 

“ and  who  (Gopala  or  Vishnu)  having  subdued  the  powerful 
Kama , gave  prosperity  to  the  King  Sri- Kir  tti-  Varmma,  as 
discrimination,  after  removing  ignorance,  gives  rise  to  know- 
ledge.” The  B,aja  of  Chedi  here  mentioned  must  be  Kama 
Kulachuri  who,  according  to  Professor  Hall,  was  a con- 
temporary of  the  famous  Bhoja  of  Malwa,  who  reigned 
from  about  A.  I).  1000  to  1055,  and  also  of  Bliima  Deva  of 
Gujarat,  who  reigned  from  A.  I).  1027  to  1069.  The  date 
of  Kama  may,  therefore,  be  placed  between  1050  and  1075, 
which  corresponds  with  the  period  which  I have  assigned  to 
Kirtti  Vamma  between  1065  and  1085.  The  temporary  sub- 
jection of  the  Chandel  Princes  is  further  corroborated  bv  the 
Kulachuri  inscriptions,  in  which  the  Bajas  of  Chedi  assume 
the  title  of  “ lord  of  Kalanjjarapura.” * It  is  to  this  race, 
who  profess  to  be  descended  from  a Brahmani  mother,  that  I 
would  attribute  the  legend  of  Hemdvati's  intrigue  with  Chan- 
drama,  or  the  “ moon,”  which  the  annalists  have  since 
applied  to  the  Chandels  themselves. 

Kirtti  Varmma  was  succeeded  bv  his  son,  whose  name  of 
four  syllables  is  lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  Mhau  inscrip- 
tion ; but  which  from  verses  37,  38,  and  39  would  appear  to 
have  been  Sallakshana  Varmma.  To  this  prince  the  inscrip- 
tion assigns  a great  victory,  which  was  gained  in  the  country 
of  Antarveda,  or  the  Gangetic  Doab.  As  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Madana  Bala,  the  Bahtor  King  of  Kanoj,  who 
ruled  from  A.  D.  1080  to  1115,  there  should  be  some  mention 
of  this  Chandel  invasion  in  the  Bahtor  inscriptions.  But  as 
these  last  are  utterly  silent  on  the  subject,  it  is  probable  that 
the  great  victory  was  only  a successful  raid. 
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SallaTcshana  I.  was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  Jay  a Varmma 
Deva,  wbo  reigned  from  about  A.  D.  1105  to  1120,  as  bis 
inscription  at  Khajuraho  is  dated  S.  1173,  or  A.  B.  1116. 
He  was  followed  by  bis  younger  brother,  Sallakshana  Varmma 
II.,  wbo  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Prithvi  Varmma,  of  whom 
no  particulars  are  related.  Pritlivi’s  son  was  Madana 
Varmma,  who  is  said  to  have  vanquished  tlie  King  of  Ckedi 
in  a fierce  fight,  to  have  made  the  Baja  of  Kdsi,  or  Benares, 
tributary,  and  to  have  exterminated  the  misbehaving  lord  of 
Malwa  in  the  “ space  of  an  hour.”  As  Madana  reigned 
from  about  1130  to  1163  A.  B.,  lie  must  have  been  contem- 
porary with  the  Kulachuri  Princes,  Parmadi  Deva  and 
Vijala  II.,  of  whom  the  latter,  before  he  became  king,  bore 
the  title  of  “ great  lord  of  Kalanjjarap uraP  The  assump- 
tion of  this  title  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  King  of  Cdiedi 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  was,  perhaps,  only  a mere  form 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  their  ancestor 
Kama.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  title  may  have  been 
continued  even  later,  but  during  the  reign  of  Madana 
Varmma,  it  could  only  have  been  an  empty  boast,  as  the 
power  of  this  Chandel  King  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
extended  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Narbada.  The  annalists 
even  say  that  he  conquered  Gujarat,  by  which  they  probably 
allude  to  his  campaign  in  Malwa,  on  the  confines  of  Gujarat. 
The  same  statement  is  also  made  in  Maisey’s  No.  2 inscrip- 
tion from  Kalanjar,  in  which  it  is  said  “ he,  in  an  instant, 
defeated  the  King  of  Gurjara,  as  Krishna  in  former  times 
defeated  Kansa.”*  But  I infer  from  the  recorded  rapidity  of 
each  victory  that  they  are  in  reality  the  same,  and  that 
Mdlava,  which  borders  upon  Chanderi,  must  have  been  the 
actual  scene  of  the  war. 

The  genealogies  of  the  inscriptions  close  with  Madana, 
and  we  are  now  obliged  to  depend  for  our  information  upon 
the  annalists,  with  occasional  assistance  from  short  inscrip- 
tions, which  serve  to  fix  the  dates,  and  thus  give  coherence 
to  the  disjointed  notices  of  the  bards.  The  annalists 
are  unanimous  in  making  Kirtti  Varmma  II.  the  son 
and  successor  of  Madana,  but  as  I possess  an  inscrip- 
tion of  his  predecessor,  Madana,  dated  in  S.  1220,  or 
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A.  D.  1163,  and  another  of  liis  successor,  Paramdrddi  Deva , 
dated  in  S.  1224,  or  A.  D.  1167,  the  reign  of  Kirtti  II.  must 
have  been  comprised  within  the  short  intermediate  period  of 
four  years.  The  intervention  of  this  name  is,  I think,  very 
doubtful.  In  a copper-plate  inscription  obtained  by  Colonel 
Ellis,  which  is  dated  in  S.  1337,  or  A.  D.  1280,  the  Chandel 
genealogy  was  read  by  his  Pandit  as  follows : 

1.  — Kundo  Barm  Deo. 

2.  — Parmara  Deo. 

3.  — Trilok  Barm  Deo. 

4.  — Sandin  Barm  Deo. 

Prom  an  imperfect  impression,  which  I saw  in  1848,  I read 
these  names  as — 

1.  — Yadava  Varmma  Deva. 

2.  — Param&rddi  Deva. 

3. — Sri  Trailokya  Yarmma  Deva. 

4.  — Sri  Sandhira  Yarmma  Deva. 

I am  now,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  name 
must  be  Madana  Varmma  Deva,  but  as  I cannot  refer  to  the 
original,  I must  leave  this  point  doubtful. 

The  reign  of  his  son,  Daramdrddi  Deva,  or  Varmal  as 
he  is  familiarly  called  by  the  bard  Chand  and  the  later  anna- 
lists, has  been  rendered  famous  by  his  long  sustained  contest 
with  Prithi  Baj  Chohan,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  Chand’ s poem.  The  warlike  deeds  of  his 
two  Banapliar  champions,  Alha  and  Udal,  are  also  celebrated 
by  Chand,  and  they  still  form  the  theme  of  many  of  the  most 
favourite  songs  of  the  people  of  Northern  India.  Prithi  Baj 
crossed  the  Jumna  between  Chandwar,  now  called  Eiruzabad, 
and  Buteswar,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Sirswdgarh  on 
the  Palioj,  where  he  first  encountered  the  Chandel  army  led 
by  Parmal  and  his  two  generals,  Alha  and  Udal.*  After  a 
long  contest,  the  Chohan  King  was  victorious,  and  followed 
the  flying  Chandels  by  Erich  on  the  Betwa,  and  by  Bahat 
to  Mahoba,  where  they  made  a final  hut  unsuccessful  stand. 
This  occurred  in  the  Samvat  year  1241,  or  A.  D.  1183,  after 
which  the  dominions  of  the  Chandel  King  were  limited  to  the 
eastern  district  of  Kalanjar  beyond  the  Kaydn,  or  Kane 
Biver,  while  the  western  district  of  Mahoba  was  added  to  the 


* Others  place  the  scene  of  this  battle  at  Bairagarh,  14  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Urai.  The  position  indicated  is  on  the  Betwa  midway  between  Sirswagarh  and  Ilahat,  and 
about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  Erich. 
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wide  domains  of  the  Chohan  Prince.  The  spirited  narrative 
of  Chand  is  well  worthy  of  translation,  and  as  it  deals  with 
contemporary  events,  it  is  most  probably  true.  Chand  begins 
with  relating  the  impiety  of  Parmal,  and  the  consequent 
doom  of  Malioba  ; the  strong  reluctance  of  the  two  Banaphar 
heroes  to  join  in  the  defence  of  a fated  place,  and  their  sub- 
sequent consent,  which  is  wrung  from  them  by  the  passion- 
ate entreaties  of  the  queen  mother.  The  fight  of  Sirswa- 
garh,  and  the  defence  of  Mahoba,  with  the  gallant  exploits 
of  Alba  and  PTdal,  follow  in  quick  succession,  and  the  story 
closes  with  the  final  disappearance  of  the  two  Banaphar 
heroes  in  the  fabulous  forest  of  Kajaliban , or  the  Kajali 
jangal.  After  this  Parmal  reigned  at  Kalanjar , where  he 
was  attacked  by  Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg,  to  whom  he  capitulated 
in  A.  H.  1196.  He  was  again  attacked  and  defeated  in  1202, 
when  Aibeg  dismounting  his  cavalry  laid  siege  to  Kalanjar. 
“ The  Baja  seeing  himself  hard  pressed,  offered  Kutb-ud-din 
Aibeg  the  same  tribute  and  presents  which  his  ancestors  had 
formerly  paid  to  Sultan  Mahmud.  The  proposal  was  accept- 
ed, hut  the  ltaja’s  Minister,  who  resolved  to  hold  out  with- 
out coming  to  terms,  caused  his  master  to  he  assassinated 
while  the  presents  were  preparing.  The  Hindu  flag  being 
again  hoisted  in  the  fort,  the  siege  recommenced,  but  the 
place  was  eventually  reduced  owing  to  the  drying  up  of  a 
spring  upon  the  hill  which  supplied  the  garrison  with  water.”* 
On  this  occasion  the  plunder  of  Kalanjar  is  said  to  have  been 
great  in  gold  and  jewels.  In  How’s  translation  of  Perishta, 
the  B,aja  is  named  Gola  ; hut  as  the  name  is  omitted  in  the 
more  accurate  version  of  Briggs,  no  dependence  can  he 
placed  upon  How’s  rendering. 

According  to  the  annalists,  Chandrama  had  prophesied 
to  Hemavati  that  her  descendants  should  continue  to  reign 
so  long  as  they  preserved  the  name  of  Yarmma.  In  all  the 
hard’s  genealogies,  therefore,  the  founder  of  the  family  is  called 
Chandra  Varmma,  and  all  his  descendants  are  named  Varm- 
ma  down  to  Parmal  Deo.  After  his  final  defeat  at  Mahoba, 
the  prophecy  of  Chandrama  was  reported  to  Parmal  who  was 
struck  with  shame,  and  exclaimed — “ To-day,  according  to 
Chandrama’s  prophecy,  the  race  of  Yarmma  has  nearly  closed, 
and  become  like  the  end  of  a candle  for  want  of  a mere 
name.”  This  story  is  amply  disproved  by  the  genealogies 


* Briggs’  Ferislrta,  I.,  pp.  ISO  to  197. 
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of  tlie  inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  only  one  Varmma 
amongst  the  fifist  ten  princes.  But  from  Kirtti  Varmma , the 
eleventh  Prince,  down  to  Parmal  Deo,  the  title  of  Varmma  was 
borne  by  every  member  of  the  family.  I have  already 
noticed  a similar  and  equally  baseless  legend  connected  with 
the  84  Kachhwaha  Princes  of  Gwalior,  which  shows  the  tend- 
ency of  popular  tales  to  repeat  themselves  in  other  places. 

Parmal  Deo  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Brahma- 
jit  or  Brahmaditya  fell  in  the  defence  of  Mahoba,  and  the 
second  son,  Tilak  Barm  or  Trilolcya  Varmma  Deva,  succeed- 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1202.  His  reign 
was  most  probably  a long  one,  as  I believe  that  he  must  be 
identified  with  the  two  princes  who  are  mentioned  by  Eer- 
ishta  in  the  following  extract : “ In  the  month  of  Shaban 

645  A.  H.  (December  1247  A.  D.),  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud, 
«fec.,  &c.,  &c.,  proceeded  towards  Karra,  Ghias-ud-din  Balban 
commanding  the  vanguard.  He  was  met  at  Karra  by  the 
Rajas  Dalaki  and  Malaki  (or  Dilaki  and  Milaki),  whom  he 
defeated  and  plundered,  taking  many  of  their  families  prison- 
ers. These  two  Rajas  had  seized  all  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Jumna,  and  had  destroyed  the  king’s  garrison 
from  Malwa  to  Karra.  They  resided  at  Kalanjar.”*  Now 
I venture  to  guess  that  the  names  of  these  two  Rajas  have 
been  made  out  of  the  one  long  name,  Tllaki  TVama  Deo , 
which  in  Persian  characters  might  easily  be  misread  as  Tllaki 
wa  Milaki.\  If  this  identification  be  admitted,  then  the 
reign  of  Trilokya  may  have  continued  up  to  A.  D.  1250, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sanddhira  Varmma  Deva. 
Of  this  prince  we  know  only  from  the  Dahi  copper-plate  of 
Colonel  Ellis,  that  he  made  a grant  of  land  in  S.  1337,  or  A.  D. 
1280,  about  which  time  his  reign  must  have  closed. 

The  next  prince  was  most  probably  Bhoja  Varmma  of 
the  Ajay-garh  inscription,  which  is  dated  in  S.  1345,  or  A.  D. 
1288  ; and  his  successor  was,  perhaps,  Vira  Varmma  of  Mai- 
sey’s  K&linjar  inscription  No.  2,  which  would  appear  to  be 
dated  in  S.  (13)  72,  or  A.  D.  1315,  although  it  may  possibly 
be  one  century  later.  From  this  time  I have  not  been  able 
to  trace  any  notice  of  Kalanjar  until  A.  D.  1530,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Humayun.  The  name  of  the  Raja  is  not 


* Briggs’  Ferislita,  I.,  23. 

t This  identification  must  now,  perhaps,  be  given  up,  as  it  appears  that  Dalahi-wa-Malalci 
was  the  Raja  of  Karra  on  the  Ganges  ; but  as  he  resided  at  Kalanjar,  he  must  have  been 
the  Raja  of  that  place  also.— See  Dowson’s  edition  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s  Muhammadan 
Historians,  II.,  348. 
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mentioned,  but  it  was  probably  KirttiRai,  who  held  Kalanjar 
against  Shir  Shah  in  A.  D.  1545.  The  fort  was  captured 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  during  which  both  the  Muhamma- 
dan King  and  the  Hindu  Raja  were  killed.  I conclude  that 
this  prince  must  have  been  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Chandel  Princess  Durgdvati , the  dowager  Queen  of  Gaiha 
Mandala,  who  so  gallantly  died  in  defending  her  country 
against  Akbar’s  General  in  A.  D.  1564;  for,  as  her  son  Bit' 
Nardyan  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  must  have  been 
married  about  19  years  earlier,  or  in  A.  D.  1545,  in  the  very 
middle  of  Kirtti  Rai’s  reign.  His  son  was  most  probably 
Rama  Chandra,  who  was  reigning  in  A.  I).  1569,  when  Ka- 
lanjar was  finally  annexed  to  the  Muhammadan  empire  of 
Delhi  by  the  great  Akbar. 

I cannot  close  this  account  of  the  Chandels  of  Mahoha 
and  Kliajur&ho  without  giving  a short  notice  of  their  coins 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  described.  These  coins  are  of 
three  kinds, — gold,  silver,  and  copper.  They  are  all  extreme- 
ly rare,  as  I have  obtained  only  7 specimens  in  gold,  and  9 
in  copper,  during  a period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  while 
the  only  other  specimens  that  I have  seen  are  5 gold  coins 
belonging  to  Colonel  Ellis,  the  same  number  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr.  Ereeling,  and  a single  silver  coin  in  James 
Prinsep’s  collection.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  are  all  of  the 
well  known  type  of  the  Rathors  of  Kanoj,  which  hear  a seated 
figure  of  the  four-armed  goddess  Durgd , or  JPdrvati , on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  king’s  name  in  three  lines 
of  mediaeval  Nagari  characters.  The  copper  coins  bear  on 
the  obverse  a two-armed  male  figure,  which  appears  to  he 
that  of  the  monkey  god  Hanuman,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
king’s  name  in  Nagari  characters.  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  Chandel  coins  in  my  possession  : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Kirtti  Varmma  Deva 

1 

large  gold. 

Hallaksliana  Varmma  Deva 

2 

... 

1 

1 large,  1 small 
gold. 

Jaya  Varmma  Deva 

• • • 

4 

Prithvi  Varmma  Deva 

■ • • 

• • • 

2 

Madana  Varmma  Deva  ... 

4 

2 

1 large,  3 small 
gold. 

Total 

7 

... 

9 
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James  Prinsep’s  silver  coin,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  a unique  specimen  of  J aya  Yarmma  Deva. 
Colonel  Ellis’s  coins  were  all  lost  at  the  burning  of  his  house 
at  ISagod  during  the  mutiny.* 


* I found  six  gold  coins  of  Sri  Mat  Prithvi  Deva  in  Payne  Knight’s  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  Preeling  had  two  large  gold  coins  of  Ivirtti  V.,  two  small  gold  of  Hallak- 
shana  V.,  and  one  large  gold  of  Madana  Varmrna,  besides  three  copper  coins  of  Jaya  Yarmma 
Deva. 
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King  of  Taxila  kept  two  large  serpents  at  the  time  of  Alexander 

Kipin  or  Kophene  occupied  by  the  Su  in  126  B.  C. 

. Kingdom  of  — comprised  Aida,  Arachosia,  Drangiana  anc 

Gedrosia  ... 


Drangiana,  a part  of  — , belonged  to  the  Su 

The  first  Scythian  tribes  who  occupied  — were  the  Su  and 
Tahia 


■ or  Kophene  occupied  by  the  Sus  or  Tahias 

or  Ariana  conquered  by  Khieu-tsiu-ki 

Kirtti  Varmma  conquered  by  Kama,  King  of  Chedi  ... 
Kitolo,  the  last  king  of  the  Yuchi,  mentioned  in  history  ... 

or  Kator.  Name  of — ... 

Kodrana,  the  modern  Kundor  ...  ... 

Kophene.  The  district  called  — ... 

Kophenii.  People  of  Kophene  called  — 

Kophes.  Capital  of  Arachosia  formerly  called  — 

Kossaioi  stated  by  Dionysius  as  a people  of  Kaspeirian  race 
Kota-ka-dheri.  An  earthen  mound  called  — near  Manikyala 
Kotera-ka-pind.  A mound  in  Taxila  called  — 

Kozoulo  Kadpkizes.  Coins  of  — 

— ■ mean  “ the  good  charioteer” 
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Krishna.  Expulsion  of  — from  the  lower  Indus 
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Kshatriyas  (Hindu)  in  Kabul  ...  ...  ... 

74 

Kuei-shwang,  a tribe  of  the  Great  Yuchi  invaded  India 

43 

. The  name  of  — written  as  Kushan  and  Khushan  on 

their  coins 

ib , 

— — — . The  name  of  — written  as  Gushan  in  their  in- 

scrip  tions 

ib. 

tribe.  Khieu-tsiu-ki,  king  of  the  — 

63 

and  Yuchi  identified  with  the  Asiani  and  Tochari 

64 

the  same  as  the  Kushan  and  Khushan  of  the  coins  and 

the  Gushan  of  the  Arian  inscriptions  ... 

ib . 

Kulharas.  An  account  of  the  town  of  — 

302 

Kunala  Stupa.  Position  of  Kurrnal  tope  tallies  with  the  site 

of  — 

149 

Kundor,  originally  called  Kodrana  ...  ... 

32 

Kurm  Gujar.  Buddhist  remains  of  — 

150 

Kurrnal.  An  account  of  the  village  of  — 

119 

. Position  of  the  chief  tope  of  — tallies  with  the  site  of 

Kunala  Stupa  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  ... 

ib . 

. Principal  tope  of — ...  ...  ... 

150 

. Caves  of — ...  ' ... 

ib . 

Kurudhwaj-Tirath,  a place  near  Thanesar  ... 

219 

Kuru-Kshetra.  Country  immediately  around  Thanesar  known  under 

the  name  of  — 

213 

— between  the  Saraswati  and  Drishadwati  Divers 

ib. 

or  the  field  of  Kuru  ...  ...  ... 

ib . 

. District  of  — is  also  called  Dharma-Kshetra 

ib. 

Kushan  and  Khushan.  Name  of  Kuei-shwang  written  as  — on  their 

coins 

43 

. Kingly  title  of  Kao  accepted  by  the  — 

69 

Kutwar  or  Kamantalpur.  An  account  of  the  old  city  of  — 
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Kutwar  originally  called  Kamantalpuri 

398 

. Bums  of  — 

ib. 

L 

Labor.  Baja  of  — compelled  by  tbe  Gakars  to  cede  a portion  of  tend- 

tory  to  tbem 

25 

— — — . Jaya  Pala  established  his  capital  at — 

42 

representing  Salatura  ...  ... 

95 

Lake  (boly)  to  tbe  south  of  Thanesar 

213 

. Centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims 

ib. 

Lassen  (Professor)  collected  Brahmanical  accounts  of  Sakala  from  the 

Mahabharata 

195 

Later  Turanians  include  those  races  who  migrated  to  India 

3 

Legend  of  tbe  famous  spring  at  Hasan  Abdal  given  by  Moorcroft  ... 

136 

referred  to  the  Naga  or  Serpent  King  named  Elaputra  in  tbe 

time  of  II wen  Tbsang  ...  ... 

ib . 

(Buddhist)  of  tbe  spring  at  Hasan  Abdal 

136,  138 

of  Basalu 

153 

» — of  Basalu  identified  with  that  of  Buddhist  Sakya’s  offering 

of  bis  body  to  appease  seven  tiger  cubs 

154,  155 

Little  Yucbi.  Smaller  division  of  the  Yucbi  called  — proceeding  into 

Tibet 

62 

— — or  Ivator.  An  account  of  tbe  tribe  of — ... 

73 

identified  with  tbe  White  Huns  or  Ephthalites 

75 

Loewentbal  believes  that  Utakhanda  was  tbe  modern  Attak  . ... 

93 

Lohara  or  Sabi.  Chiefs  of  — traced  then-  descent  from  Salivaban  . . . 

22 

Lunde.  Takari  also  called — ...  ... 

9 

M 

Madra,  a descendant  of  Anu  ... 

14 

Madra-desa,  the  name  given  by  Madra  to  a plain  country  between  the 

Jbelam  and  tbe  Eavi 

ib. 

Madr-des.  Sakala  or  Sangala  still  known  as  — 
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Magadha  occupied  by  Jarasandlia 

15 

Magians  encountered  by  Timur  ... 

13 

Mabi  Pala.  Date  of  — 

3 76 

Mahoba  or  Mahotsava.  An  account  of  the  ancient  city  of  — 

439 

— — . Description  of  — 

ib. 

— — — , a contraction  of  Mahotsavanagara  or  city  of  tbe  great  festival 

445 

— — . Story  of  tbe  foundation  of  — 

ib. 

Mahotsavanagara.  Maboba,  contraction  of — ... 

ib. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Bairat  during  tbe  reign  of  — 

246 

— Gakars  joining  tbe  Hindu  chiefs  against  — 

24 

Makam-ka-pind.  A tope  in  Manikyala  called  — 

165 

Makb  or  Magh  tribe.  Makhowal,  the  town  of  tbe  — 

12 

Makbowal,  tbe  town  of  tbe  Makh  or  Magb  tribe  ...  ... 

ib. 

Maliar-ka-Mora.  Mound  near  tbe  village  of — ... 

129 

Malik  Hath,  a Gakar,  came  to  tbe  aid  of  Prithi  Raj 

24 

--  — ■ — or  more  correctly  Ased 

ib. 

. Gakar  chief  bad  borne  the  foreign  title  of  — before  he 

became  a Muhammadan 

ib. 

Mall  (Raja),  tbe  founder  of  Mallot 

17 

• — . Janjuhas  descended  from — ... 

ib. 

Malli  or  Malii  of  Alexander’s  historians  may  be  tbe  same  tribe  as 
tbe  Balas 

34,  35 

or  people  of  Multan  ...  ... 

37 

Mandehi,  a ruined  mound  and  village  to  tbe  south-east  of  Amba  and 
Kapi 

204 

Mandrueni.  Meds,  or  Mands,  tbe  representatives  of  — , . . 

51,  52 

Maniach,  tbe  vassal  prince  of  tbe  Sogdoites  appeared  at  Constantinople 
in  A.  D.  569 

77 

Manikyala.  An  account  of  the  village  of — ,,, 

152 

■■■■  — not  named  by  Chinese  pilgrims  ... 
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Manikyala  identified  with  tlie  scene  of  Rasalu  legend  ... 

154 

. Descriptions  of  the  various  topes  of  — 

159—170 

No.  1 the  Great  tope  explored  by  General  Ventura 

159 

No.  2 tope  explored  by  General  Court 

161 

Stands  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  made  an  offering 

of  his  body  to  appease  seven  tiger-cubs 

162 

Nos.  3 to  7 described  by  General  Court  ...  ... 

165 

No.  5 identified  with  the  blood-oblation  Stupa 

ib. 

No.  7 called  Makam-ka-pind  ... 

ib. 

Nos.  8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14  are  all  opened  by  General  Court 

165,  166 

No.  15,  called  Sonala  Pind,  opened  by  Major-General 

Cunningham... 

166 

No.  16,  a sand-stone  ridge,  called  Pari-ki-dheri 

168 

No.  17,  an  earthen  mound  called  Kota-ka-dheri 

169 

Nos.  19,  20,  large  low  mounds  .. . ...  ... 

ib . 

■,  ruins  of  monasteries  ...  ... 

170 

Mardi  or  Amardi.  The  name  of  Abars  or  Sus  has  been  compared  with 

•that  of  the  tribe  of  — ...  ... 

48 

. Aparni  and  Parni,  under  the  name  of  — coupled  by  Pliny 

with  the  Jatii 

49 

Mardieni.  Aparoi  and  Parni,  under  the  name  of  — placed  by  Ptolemy 

in  Sogdiana ... 

ib. 

Marusthala.  Naba,  King  of — ... 

16 

Massagetoe  and  Daces  must  be  the  same  as  the  Su  and  Tahia 

48 

. . Dahce  of  the  Caspian  belonged  to  — 

ib. 

and  Sakoe  may  be  described  as  the  Sus  Jaxartes  ... 

49 

Matsya.  Vairat,  the  capital  of — ... 

244 

Maurya  King  made  a treaty  with  Antiochus  the  Great  on  the  banks 

of  the  Indus  ...  ...  ... 

41 

May  ana  or  Mayapura.  An  account  of  the  town  of  — .., 

301 

Mayura  (present  Mayapur).  An  account  of  — given  by  Hwen  Thsang 
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Medi  not  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Yuchi  or  Tochari 

52 

■ ■ Earliest  notices  of  the  — bj  the  Muhammadan  writers 

53 

, followers  of  the  great  King  Moas  or  Kaja  Moga  ...  ... 

54 

— or  Meds.  An  account  of  the  tribe  of  — 

51 

Media.  Country  on  the  Hydaspes  called  — in  the  Peutingerian 
Tables 

52 

. Abisares  connected  with  the  dragon-worshipping  Scyths  of  — 

23 

Meds  retired  towards  south  and  established  in  Upper  Sindh 

54 

or  Mands  must  have  accompanied  the  Iatii  or  Jats  on  their  forced 

migration  from  the  Oxus 

52 

are  two  spellings  of  the  same  name 

ib. 

. Earliest  notices  of  the  — by  Virgil  who  calls  Jhelam 

Medus  Hydaspes 

ib. 

are  the  representatives  of  the  Mandrueni  who  lived 

on  the  Mandrus  River  ... 

51,  52 

, according  to  Muhammadan  writers,  established  in 

Sindh  along  with  the  Jats 

53 

were  not  in  Sindh  at  the  time  of  Mahabharata 

ib. 

. Pan  jab  or  Northern  Indo-Seythia  colonized  by  the  — 

55 

Meg  tribe.  The  name  of  the  — probably  preserved  in  the  Megarsus 
River  ... 

12 

Megarsus,  the  name  given  to  the  Satlaj  by  Dionysius  Periegetes 

ib . 

— — . Name  of  the  Meg  tribe  probably  preserved  in  the — 

ib. 

Megs.  An  account  of  the  tribe  of  — 

11 

identified  with  the  Mekei  of  Arrian  ... 

ib . 

Mekie  of  Arrian  identified  with  the  Megs  ... 

ib. 

Mer  or  Mand.  Name  of  — is  still  found  in  Panjab 

53 

Mera-ka-dheri.  A large  square  mound  called  — at  Manikyala 

163 

Mhau  Maidan.  An  account  of  the  old  city  of — ... 

292 

. Still  existing  remains  of — 

293 

Min,  a Scythian  city  found  in  Min-nagara 
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Minnagara.  Rulers  of  — were  rival  Partisans  who  were  mutually 
expelling  each  other 

Mithila  occupied  by  the  Surajvansi  Aryas 

Moas  was  a Saka  according  to  tradition 

(King)  or  Moga  (Raja).  Medi  followers  of — 

, founder  of  Moganagara  or  Mong  on  the  Jlielam 

. Vonones,  Azas,  and  other  immediate  successors- 

of  — 

- . Coins  of  — 

and  Azas  belonged  to  the  Su 

Moganagara  or  Mong.  Moas  or  Moga  (Raja),  founder  of  — 
Monastery.  Foundation  of — traced  near  Badarpur  Stupa 

■ Ruins  of — traced  on  a mound  at  Hasan  Abdal 

■ of  the  “ body-oblation”  identified  with  the  large  square 

mound  now  called  Mera-ka-dheri 

Mong  or  Nikoea.  An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

Moorcroft.  Legend  of  the  spring  at  Hasan  Abdal  given  by  — * ... 

Moradhaj  or  Mayuradhwaja.  A ruined  fort  called  — 

Mosque  of  Ajmer  described 

Motlie,  son  of  Teuman,  given  up  to  the  Yuchi  as  a hostage 

■ ■ — . Yuchi  defeated  by — ... 

Mound  near  Darapur  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Karluki  family  ... 
Mounds  at  Hasan  Abadal,  probably  the  remains  of  temples 
Movements  of  Alexander 

Muhammad  and  his  father  Hasan  Karluk  had  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence by  striking  coins  in  their  own  names  ... 

Muhammadan  version  of  the  legend  of  the  spring  at  Hasan  Abdal  . . . 

remains  at  Thanesar  ... 

Multan.  Balas  once  held  possession  of — ... 

. The  earliest  name  of — was  Kasyapapura 
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Munde,  a ruined  mound  and  village  to  the  south  of  Ransi  , . . 

204 

. Takari  is  also  called  — 

9 

Muni  and  Mavgala  Pass.  The  hilly  country  between  — is  the  exact 
position  of  the  district  of  Abhisara 

23 

Musalman  Jats  are  said  to  occupy  the  district  of  Harand-Dajel 

57 

N 

Naba,  according  to  the  Yadava  annals  of  Jesalmer,  King  of  Marus- 
thala  ...  ...  ... 

16 

Naga  Kings.  Names  of — found  on  coins 

310 

Nagari  character  called  Takari  ...  ... 

8 

Nagas,  a race  of  dragon- worshippers  ... 

9 

Nalapura.  Description  of  the  fortress  of — ... 

319 

or  Narwar.  An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

307 

Names  of  Naga  Kings  found  on  coins 

310 

Nara-Sinha  or  Ransi.  An  account  of  the  place  called  — 

202 

Narain  of  Abu  Rihan  identified  with  Narayan,  the  capital  of-  Bairat 
or  Matsya  ... 

242 

Narod  or  Ranod.  An  account  of  the  old  town  of  — 

303 

Narwar  or  Nalapura.  An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

307 

, the  ancient  city  of  Padmavati  . , , 

308 

Inscription  dated  in  S.  1177  or  A.  D.  1120 

312 

surrendered  to  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud  of  Delhi  in  A.  D.  1251. . . 

314 

■ Ancient  coins  of  — 

ib. 

held  by  the  Tomar  dynasty  of  Gwalior  from  A.  D.  1398  to 

1506 

317 

Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud  of  Delhi  captured  Narwar  in  A.  D.  1251 

314 

Nikcea,  the  city  which  Alexander  built  on  the  scene  of  his  battle  with 
Porus 

187 

— — identified  with  Mong  ... 

ib. 
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Ninus.  Tasila  compared  with  — by  Philostratus 

113,  114 

Nishapur  or  Abar-Shahar  in  Khorasan,  the  capital  of  the  Abar  or 

Afar  ...  ...  ...  ... 

29 

Nolas.  An  account  of  the  place  called  — ...  ... 

206 

Nomarch  Sopeithes.  Country  of  the — ... 

30 

Nur  discovered  relics  in  a tope  at  Taxila  ...  ,,,  ,.. 

130 

— - discovered  a copper  plate  inscription  in  a tope  at  Taxila  ... 

133 

Nurabad.  An  account  of  the  town  of — ... 

397 

O. 

Ohind  or  Udakhanda.  An  account  of  the  city  ot  — 

92 

— — . The  name  of  — written  as  Waihand  or  Oaiband  by  Abu 

ltibau  in  A.  D.  1030  ... 

ib. 

called  Bitbanda  by  Ferishta,..  ,,,  ,,, 

93 

■ the  most  probable  site  of  Embolima  ,,, 

103 

Ophiolatrous  race.  Kashmir  originally  peopled  by  tho — ... 

10 

P. 

Pabbi  range  of  bills  in  Jalalpur  ...  ,,, 

178 

Padmavti,  the  present  Narwar  ...  ...  ... 

308 

Pakores.  Parthian  name  found  in — ...  ... 

47 

one  of  the  latest  of  the  Indo-Scytbian  Kings 

ib. 

Palodberi  or  Varuslia.  An  account  of  the  village  of  — 

90,  91 

Pancha  Pandava.  Yudbisbtbira  and  bis  brothers  called  the — 1 

15 

Pancbala  occupied  by  Drupada  ...  ...  ... 

ib. 

Pandus.  Sat-ghara  or  “ Seven  temples”  at  Katas  attributed  to  the  — 

189 

Panini.  Salatura,  the  birth-place  of — ,,,  ,,,  ... 

95 

Punjab  Proper.  Ethnology  of  the  — ...  ...  ... 

1 

■■  appropriated  by  the  Anavas,  the  descendants  of  Anu  ... 

14 

or  Northern  Indo-Scythia  colonized  by  the  Meds 
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Paralatoe  and  Aparni.  The  connexion  between  — corroborated  by  a 
statement  of  Strabo 

— ■ ■ or  Royal  Scythians  of  Herodotus  identified  with  the  Parii  or 
Pissuri 

Parashawara.  Antiquities  of — described  by  Hwen  Thsang 

Parihara  Rajas  of  Gwalior  ,,,  ...  ... 

Pari-ki-dheri.  A sand-stone  ridge  called  — in  Manikyala 

Parikshita.  Death  of  — by  the  serpent  Takshaka 

Parri  or  Pissuri  identified  with  Paralatoe  or  Royal  Scythians  of  Hero- 
dotus 

Parthia.  Abisares  connected  with  the  dragon-worshipping  Scyths 

Parthians  were  the  rulers  of  Indo-Scythia  as  stated  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  ...  ... 

— ■ ■ ■ Su  or  Sakas  not  distinguishable  from  — 

Pasiani,  an  Indo-Scythian  tribe,  according  to  Strabo 

Pasupati,  son  of  Toramana  ...  ...  ,.. 

- — . Inscription  of  — found  at  Gwalior 

Paurava.  Name  of  — only  kept  by  Drupada  ... 

Pauravas  or  descendants  of  Puru,  a son  of  Yayati  ...  ... 

- Valley  of  the  Ganges  appropriated  by  the  — 

— - — . Chaj  and  Rechna  Doabs  occupied  by  the  — prior  to  the 

Macedonian  invasion 

Periplus.  The  author  of  the  — calls  the  countries  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  the  “ Seaboard  of  Scythia” 

The  statement  of  the  author  of  the  — that  Parthians  were 

the  rulers  of  Indo-Scythia  ...  ...  ... 

Peshawar  or  Parashawara.  An  account  of  the  city  called  — 

. Grand  Caravansari  of — was  built  on  the  site  of  the 

Garh-Katri  ...  ... 

Peutingerian  Tables.  Tankur  or  Takor  most  probably  the  Tahora  of 
the  — 

Philostratus.  Customs  of  the  people  of  Taxila  recorded  by  — 
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Pimprama  of  Alexander  identified  with  Asarur 

201 

Pliny’s  Hesidrus  represents  Satadru  or  Satlaj ... 

12 

Porus,  the  antagonist  of  Alexander 

17 

not  the  name  of  a King  hut  that  of  the  tribe  Pauravas 

ib. 

. Alexander’s  battle  with  — 

181 

Priscian.  Gahars  perhaps  alluded  by  — when  he  speaks  of  “ Savage 
Gargars,”  Gargaridoeque  traces 

25 

Prisons  of  Gwalior  ...  ... 

369 

Prithi  Raj.  Gakar  named  Malik  Hath  came  to  the  aid  of  — 

24 

Proklais  to  the  north  of  Indo-Scythia  , , . 

46 

Ptolemy’s  Zaradrus  represents  Satadru  or  Satlaj 

12 

Ptolemy.  Geographical  work  of  — ...  ... 

83 

■ ■ — had  access  to  original  information  not  in  the  possession  of 

Strabo  or  Pliny 

ib. 

- places  a town  named  Amakatis  or  Amakapis  to  the  west  of 

the  Ravi  near  Labokla  or  Labor. 

205 

Puru.  Pauravas,  the  descendants  of  — 

15 

Pushkalavati  or  Peukelaotis.  An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

89 

Pushpamitra,  king  of  Pataliputra 

41 

offering  100  dinars  for  the  head  of  every  Buddhist 

Sramana  in  Sakala 

ib . 

. Agnimitra,  son  of  — , encountered  the  Yavanas  or 

Greeks  on  the  Indus  ... 

ib. 

Putawar  occupied  by  the  Janjulias 

17,  IS 

. Janjulias  ejected  from  — by  the  Gakars  ... 

ib. 

Pu-tse-kia  made  Pu-cheka  by  M.  Julien  ,,<  ...  ... 

41 

R 

Rais.  The  dynasty  of  — , which  ruled  Sindh  for  137  years,  was  in  all 
probability  Bala 

34 

Raja  Karn-ka-kilah.  A huge  mound  called  — near  Thanesar 

220 

Tarangini.  Abhisara  mentioned  in  the  — 

27 
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Ramanand,  the  famous  Hindu  reformer 

296 

Ramayana.  Passage  from  the — show  the  position  of  Kaikeya  on  the 
line  of  the  Jhelam  ... 

14 

Rani-gat.  Name  of  Raja  Vara  attached  to  the  hill  fort  of  — 

97 

■ Identification  of — with  Aornos  is  incomplete 

103 

. Height  of  — one  thousand  feet  above  the  plain 

ib . 

— insignificant  when  compared  with  the  6,674  feet  of 

Arrian  ...  ...  ... 

ib. 

described  ... 

107 

Ranod  or  Narod.  An  account  of  the  old  town  of — 

303 

. Old  Hindu  palace  at — ■ ... 

304 

. Inscription  found  at  — ...  ... 

305 

Ransi  or  Nara-Sinha.  An  account  of  the  place  called  — 

202 

. Remains  of  — 

203 

Rao.  Kingly  title  of  — accepted  by  the  Kushan 

69 

Rasalu,  son  of  Salivahau,  said  to  have  been  Raja  of  Syalkot 

21 

left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  in  Syalkot  by  his  enemy 

RajaHudi... 

ib. 

. Legend  of — ...  ...  ... 

153 

■ The  curious  legend  of  — identified  with  that  of  Buddhist 

Sakya’s  offering  of  his  body  to  appease  seven  tiger  cubs  ... 

154,155 

. The  scene  of  the  legend  of  — identified  with  Manikyala  ... 

ib. 

Rawul  Pindi  or  Gajipur.  An  account  of  the  city  of — ... 

151 

. — . The  true  position  of  Gajnipur  at — 

20 

Reclina  Doabs  occupied  by  the  Pauravas  prior  to  the  Macedonian 
invasion  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

17 

. . The  district  of  — wrested  from  the  Takkas  or  Baliikas  ... 

ib. 

Rijli  (Raja)  opposed  Farid  Shah  of  Khorasan  at  Haryo  ... 

20 

Rock  sculptures  of  Gwalior  ...  ...  ,,, 

364 

Ruins  (Buddhist)  near  Cypress  Garden  of  the  Mogal  Emperor  at  Hasan 
Abdal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

138 
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Enins  of  Asarur  ...  ...  ...  ... 

201 

» of  Sarhind  ...  ,,,  ...  ,,,  ,,, 

209 

■ of  Chandravati  ...  ...  ... 

264 

S 

Sabanna,  a town  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  identified  with  tbe 
modem  town  of  Zhobi 

32 

Sabar  or  Abar.  Gakar,  only  a variation  of  tbe  ethnic  title  of  — 

ib. 

Sabasarnes,  the  name  of  Abisares  as  written  by  Diadorus 

ib. 

Sabissa.  Mountainous  parts  of  — , that  is  the  hills  between  Murri  and 
the  Margalla  Pass 

23 

Sabce.  The  name  of  Sobii  written  as — 

39 

Sadan,  a hill  tribe  ...  ...  ...  ,,, 

13 

Sagala  of  Ptolemy  identified  with  Sakhra  ... 

173 

Sagaraukce  and  Tokkari  m'ust  be  the  Su  and  Yuchi  ,,, 

44 

of  Ptolemy.  Sarancce  of  Trogus  is  an  abbreviated  form 

of  — ...  ... 

ib. 

Sagaris  or  Sagar.  Sakarauli  derived  their  name  from  the  — 

43 

Sahi  or  Lohara.  Chiefs  of  — traced  their  descent  from  Salivahan  ... 

22 

Saka,  probably  one  of  the  Native  terms 

47. 

— . The  name  of  — still  preserved  by  the  great  tribe  of  Sok  or  Sok-po 

ib. 

, a term  never  used  to  designate  the  Tochari  or  Yuchi 

54 

era  established  by  Salivahan  from  the  date  of  his  battle  with  the 

Indo-Scythians 

21 

Sakala  of  the  Brahmans  identified  with  Sangala  of  Alexander 

192 

— — . Bralimanical  accounts  of  — collected  from  the  Mahabharata 
by  Professor  Lassen  ,,,  ...  ...  ... 

195 

still  known  as  Madr-des  ...  ,,,  ... 

196 

. Buddhist  notices  of — ,,,  ...  ... 

197 

— — . Old  city  of  — deserted  at  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit  ... 

41 
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Sakala.  New  city  of — called  Tse-kia  by  Hwen  Thsang... 

was  capital  of  a kingdom  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to 

the  Byas 

Sakarauli  of  Strabo.  Sarancce  of  Trogus  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  — 

■ an  Indo-Scythian  tribe  according  to  Strabo  ... 

— ■■  derived  their  name  from  the  Sagaris  or  Sagar  ... 

or  Sagaraukce  identified  with  the  Aparni  or  Parni 

another  general  name  for  the  Abars  or  Sus  ...  ... 

Sakari.  Salivahan  assumed  the  title  of — ...  ... 

Saka-Scythians.  The  people  of  Sakastene  called — 

■ Sigal,  the  capital  of  the — ... 

. . Min,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  — ...  ... 

Sakastene.  Name  of  — given  to  the  greater  part  of  Drangiana 

. The  people  of — called  Saka-Scythians 

Sakeswar  (Mount).  Jud,  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  — ... 

. called  Jud  by  the  Muhammadans  on  account  of  its  resem- 

blance to  Mount  Jud  or  Ararat  in  Armenia  ... 

Sakhrabasti.  An  account  of  the  village  of  — 

at  the  top  of  the  Bakrala  Pass  ... 

identified  with  Ptolemy’s  Sagala  or  Euthy-media  ... 

Sakya  Muni.  Conversion  of  Kanishka  to  the  faith  of — 

Salatura.  An  account  of  the  place  called  — ...  , , , ... 

, the  birth-place  of  Panini  ... 

. , the  modern  Town  of  Labor  ... 

Salbahanpur.  Salivahan  established  a new  capital  at  — ... 

identified  with  Syalkot  ,,,  ... 

Salivahan.  Chiefs  of  Sahi  or  Lohara  traced  their  descent  from  — ... 

. . Father  of — lost  his  life  in  a battle  against  the  Indo-Scythians 

— — established  a new  capital  at  Salbahanpur 


41 

ib. 

44 
43 
ib. 
49 
ib. 
21 

45 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
17 

ib. 

172 
ib. 

173 
67 
95 
ib. 
ib. 
21 
ib. 
22 
21 
ib. 
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Salivahau  defeated  the  Indo-Scythians  near  Kaliror  within  60  miles  of 
Multan 

21 

- . — assumed  the  title  of  Sakari  ...  ...  ... 

ib. 

- established  the  Saka  era  from  the  date  of  his  battle  with 

the  Indo-Scythians  ...  ...  ... 

ib. 

. Rasalu,  son  of — ...  ...  ... 

ib. 

Salt  Eange  received  the  name  of  Jadu-ka-dang  or  Jadun  Mountains  ... 

16 

Sangala.  Classical  notices  of — ...  ...  ... 

198 

— . Kathcei  or  free  Indians  of  — 

37 

. People  of — alone  are  named  Kathcei 

35 

. Those  of  the  two  neighbouring  cities  of  — are  called  “ free 

Indians” 

ib. 

of  Alexander  recognised  in  the  Sakala  of  the  Brahmans  and 

the  Sagal  of  the  Buddhists 

192 

Sangala- wala-Tiba  or  Sangala.  An  account  of  the  place  called  — ... 

ib. 

visited  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  A.  D.  630,., 

ib 

. Description  of  — 

194 

Sankara  Varmma  of  Kashmir.  Kingdom  of  Gurjjara  attacked  by  — 

71 

Sapaleizes.  Indo-Scythian  silver  coin  with  the  legend  of — ... 

30 

Saparnus  River,  one  of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Indus 

32 

identified  with  the  Zhobi  River  or  the  Gomal  ... 

ib. 

Sarancoe  and  Asiani  of  Trogus  Pompeius  must  be  the  Su  and  Yuchi  of 
the  Chinese 

43 

Sakarauli  of  Strabo 

44 

Sarang  Talc,  the  first  Muhammadan  King  of  Gujarat 

8 

Saranges  of  Arrian  represents  Satadru  or  Satlaj 

12 

Sarangpur.  An  account  of  the  old  town  of  — 

288 

Sarhind.  An  account  of  the  town  of  — ...  ... 

205 

■ . The  ruins  of — ...  ... 

209 

Satadru,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Satlaj 

12 
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Satadru  represented  by  Ptolemy’s  Zaradrus  ,,,  ... 

12 

■ ■ represented  by  Pliny’s  Hesidrus 

ib. 

represented  by  Arrian’s  Saranges 

ib. 

Satanga  means  “ hundred  parts”  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  channels 
oftheSatlaj 

ib. 

Sat-Ghara  or  “ Seven  Temples”  at  Katas  attributed  to  the  Pandus  ... 

189 

. General  style  of  — is  similar  to  that  of  the  Kashmir 

temples,  from  A.  D.  625  to  939 

ib. 

. Description  of  — 

190 

Sati,  a hill  tribe 

13 

Satlaj.  Megarsus  the  name  given  to  the  — by  Dionysius  Periegetes  ... 

12 

called  Satadru  in  Sanskrit 

ib. 

Sauvira,  the  name  given  by  Suvira  to  a plain  country  between  the 
Indus  and  Jhelain 

14 

Sculptures  of  Gwalior 

364 

Scythia.  Name  of  — restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Indus 
below  the  junction  of  the  five  rivers 

46 

Scythian  conquest  of  Ariana  is  referred  to  B.  C.  126  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Chinese  and  Parthian  histories 

54 

origin  of  the  Gakars 

23 

Scythians,  according  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  still  held  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Indus  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

47 

“ Sea-board  of  Scythia.”  The  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
called  — by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  . . . 

46 

Seri-ki-pind  or  Siri-ki-pind.  A mound  at  Taxila  called — 

120,  135 

Serpent  worship  abolished  by  the  Buddhist  King  Kanishka 

10 

restored  by  Gonarda  III 

ib. 

Shelum,  founder  of  the  Sogdian  dynasty 

76 

Sigal,  the  capital  of  the  Saka-Scythians  ...  ... 

45 

— — found  in  Sangala 

ib. 

Sikh  version  of  the  legend  of  the  Spring  at  Hasan  Abdal 

136 
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Sindh.  An  account  of  the  Taks  of  — ...  ...  ... 

8 

. Balas  once  held  possession  of  — ... 

34 

or  Southern  Indo-Scythia  occupied  by  the  Jats,  while  Panjab 

or  Northern  Indo-Scythia  colonized  by  the  Meds 

55 

Sagai  Doab.  The  settlement  of  the  Gakars  in  the  upper  part 

of  the — ...  ...  ... 

23 

Sinhapura,  described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  should  be  Katas 

191 

Sir-Kap.  Eemains  of  a temple  near — ...  ... 

126 

' City  of — described  ...  ...  ...  ... 

119 

, a mound  of  ruins  near  Balarh  ...  ...  ... 

203 

Sir-Sukh.  A fortified  enclosure  in  Taxila  called — ...  ... 

121 

, a ruined  mound  near  Murad  ...  ...  ... 

204 

Sirsawa.  An  account  of  the  place  called  — ...  ...  ... 

229 

Sirsha-Sahasra  or  “ Thousand  Heads’” 

115 

. Chach-Hazara,  a corruption  of  — 

ib. 

Soamus,  the  present  Suhan  Eiver...  ... 

23 

Sobii  of  Quintus  Curtius  and  Sobce  of  Dionysius  identified  with  Chobia 
of  Ferishta  ... 

27 

— — . An  account  of  the  tribe  of  — ...  ... 

37 

or  subjects  of  Sophites 

ib. 

. The  name  of  — variously  written  as  Sobii,  Saboe  aud  Ibce 

39 

or  Chobia  and  Kathcei  or  Kathi  connected  with  each  other  and 

also  with  the  Gakars 

40 

must  have  lost  their  independence  shortly  after  Alexander’s  death 

40,41 

Sogdian  Dynasty.  Shelum,  founder  of  the  — ...  ... 

76 

Sogdiana  and  Tahia  occupied  by  the  Yuchi  ...  ...  ... 

63 

Sogdoites.  Maniach,  the  vassal  prince  of  the  — , appeared  at  Con- 
stantinople in  A.  D.  569 

77 

Sok  or  Sok-po.  The  name  of  Saka  still  preserved  by  the  great  tribe 
of  — 

47 

Sonala  Pind.  The  ruined  mound  called  — in  Manikyala  ... 

166 
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Sons  of  Kasyapa  ... 

10 

Sopcithes.  Territory  of  — must  have  included  the  salt  range  of  hills 
in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab  ...  .., 

36 

- or  Sophites  is  the  Greek  form  of  Chob-pati 

40 

Sophites.  Peculiarities  assigned  to  the  subjects  of — by  Curtius  are 
the  same  as  those  attributed  to  the  Kathcei  by  Strabo  ... 

35 

• Sobii  or  subjects  of — ...  ..j 

37 

Spring  at  Hasan  Abdal  called  fount  of  Elapatra 

9 

Srughna.  Sugh,  the  site  of — 

226 

Stephanus  of  Byzantium  states  that  the  capital  of  Arachosia  called 
Kophes,  the  district  Kophene,  and  the  people  Kophenii ... 

45 

Byzantinus.  Dasoe  given  by  — as  another  name  for  the  Dahce 

48 

Story  of  the  Bridegroom  Prince,  Tej  Karan 

376 

Barhatukin  or  Barhtigin  ... 

65 

Strabo  joins  Kathcea  with  Sopeithes 

35 

attributes  to  the  Kathoei  certain  peculiarities  which  Curtius 

assigns  to  the  subjects  of  Sophites  ... 

ib. 

asserting  that  Arsakes,  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy, 

was  a Scythian  of  the  Parnian  tribe  of  Dahce  ... 

47 

* mentions  Abisares 

28 

Stupa  of  Kanishka  at  Parashawar 

88 

— -.  Ruins  of — found  on  a mound  at  Hasan  Abdal 

138 

built  by  Asoka  near  Baoti  Pind 

139 

• ■ - is  not  older  than  A.  D.  500 

141 

■ — cannot  be  the  Maitreya  Stupa  built  by  Asoka 

ib. 

Stupas  of  Kholvi  belong  to  the  very  latest  works  of  the  Indian 
Buddhists 

287 

Su  or  Sagaraukce.  An  account  of  the  tribe  of  — 

44 

. Provinces  on  the  Jaxartes,  in  the  early  part  of  the  2?.d  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  were  in  possession  of  the  — 

ib. 

forced  by  the  great  Yuchi  to  retire  into  Sogdiana  in  163 

B.  C. 

ib. 
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Su  or  Sagaraukm  again  ejected  by  the  Yuchi  in  126  B.  C. 

44 

retired  and  occupied  Kipin  or  Kophene  ... 

ib. 

. Drangiana,  a part  of  Kipin,  belonged  to  the  — ... 

45 

. Arachosia,  a part  of  Kipin,  belonged  to  the  — .. 

ib. 

Su  or  Sakas  (Indo-ScythiaD).  Greeks,  about  125  B.  C.,  gave  way  to 
the  — 

41 

, about  57  B.  C.,  succumbed  to  the  Scythian  Yuchi  or 

Tochari 

ib . 

defeated  by  the  Yuchi  or  Tokhari  ... 

46 

not  distinguishable  from  true  Parthians 

47 

Su  or  Sus,  a common  appellation  for  both  Dahoe  and  Sacoe 

48 

driven  out  from  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  and  Kotan  by  the  Yuchi. . . 

62 

Su  and  Tahia,  according  to  the  Chinese  annals,  the  first  Scythian 
tribes  who  occupied  Kipin 

47 

. Massagetoe  and  Dacce  must  be  the  same  as  the — ... 

48 

Su  and  Yuchi,  the  two  distinct  hordes  of  the  Indo-Scytliians 

43 

must  be  the  Sarancce  and  Asiani  of  Trogus  Pompeius  . . . 

ib . 

Sudana  (Prince).  Cave  of  — in  Mount  Dantalok  ... 

ioi 

Sue  extended  their  conquests  to  the  eastward  from  Kipin 

45 

Sugli  or  Srughna.  An  account  of  the  village  of — ... 

226 

, the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Srughna  ... 

226,  227 

Suhan  River  originally  called  Soamus  ... 

23 

Suhaniya  or  Sudhinpur.  An  account  of  the  old  town  of  — 

399 

. Discovery  made  at  — of  a stone  slab  inscribed  with  the 

numerical  figures  from  1 to  14  in  regular  order 

401 

Sung-Yun,  a Chinese  pilgrim  ...  ...  ... 

84 

Surajvansi  Aryas  confined  to  the  districts  on  the  north  of  the  Ganges, 
called  Ayodliya,  Mithila,  and  Vaisali 

15 

Sus  and  Abars,  different  names  for  the  same  people 

48 

Sus  or  Abars.  Coins  assigned  to  the  — 

58 
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Sus  or  Dalioe  divided  by  Strabo  into  three  tribes,  the  Aparni  or  Parni, 
the  Xanthii  or  Xandii,  and  the  Parii  or  Pissuri 


Sus  Jaxartes.  Massagetoe  and  Sakoe  may  be  described  as  the  — 

Sus  of  the  Oxus.  Dahoe  may  be  described  as  the  — ...  ... 

Sus  and  Tahias  retired  to  Kipin  or  Kophene 

Susarma  Chundra  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  great  war  of  the 
Mahabharata 

retired  to  the  hills  of  the  Katoch 


Susiana  (Persian).  The  name  of  Abarti  or  Afarti  substituted  for 
the  — 

Suvira,  a descendant  of  Anu  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Syal  tribe  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Raja  Hudi  of  the  Rasalu  legends 
Syalkot  identified  with  Salbahanpur  ...  ... 

— — . Rasalu,  Raja  of — ...  ...  ... 

. Raja  Hudi  succeeded  Rasalu  in  — 

Synod  (Buddhist)  in  Kashmir  ...  ... 


T 


Tahia  and  Su,  according  to  the  Chinese  annals,  the  first  Scythian  tribes 
who  occupied  Kipin  „.  ... 


-.  Dacoe  and  Massagetoe  must  be  the  same  as  the 


Tahias  and  Sus  retired  to  Kipin  or  Kophene  ... 

Tahora  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables  is  most  probably  the  Tankur  or 
Takor  ... 

Takari,  the  name  of  the  old  Nagari  character... 

used  in  the  inscriptions  upon  the  coins  of  Kashmir  and  Kangra 

■ also  called  Munde  and  Lunde  ...  ... 

Takhasila.  Copper-plate  containing  the  name  of  — 

Takka-desa  forming  part  of  Gurjjarat  or  Gujarat  ... 

Takkas.  An  account  of  the  tribe  of  — ...  ... 


49 

ib. 

ib. 

63 

16 

ib. 

48 

14 

22 

21 

ib. 

ib. 

67 


47 

48 
63 

7 

8 
9 

ib. 

113 

8 
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Takkas  or  Bakikas.  The  districts  of  Chaj  and  Reclina  Doabs  wrested 
from  the  — 

. Social  position  of  the  — 

or  Tahshakas,  a race  of  dragon- worshippers 

Taks  of  Sindh.  An  account  of  the  — ...  ...  ... 

, according  to  Colonel  Tod,  descended  from  Takshaka 

Takshaka.  Taks,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  descended  from  — 

■ «.  Elapatra,  the  dragon  brother  of  — 

•.  Death  of  Parilishita  by  the  serpent  called  — 

Takshakas,  the  descendants  of  Takshaka,  a son  of  Easyapa  ... 

Takshasila  or  Taxila.  An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

■.  Site  of  — near  Shah-dheri  ...  ...  ... 

visited  by  Hwen  Thsang  in  A.  D.  643 

■ means  the  “cut-rock” 

. Chach-Hazara,  the  present  name  of  the  district  of  — 

Taksha-sira  means  the  “ severed  head” 

Tank  of  the  Serpent  King  Elapatra  visited  by  Hwen  Thsang 

of  Baba-Wali  or  Panja  Sahib  at  Hasan  Ahdal 

Tankur  or  Takor  most  probably  the  Taliora  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables 

Tarnawa.  An  account  of  the  village  of — ... 

. Remains  of  a Stupa  to  the  west  of  — 

Taxila.  Customs  of  the  people  of  — recorded  by  Q.  Curtius,  Philos- 
tratus,  and  Fa  Hian  ...  ... 

. King  of  — kept  two  large  serpents  at  the  time  of  Alexander 

. Asoka  was  in  possession  of — ...  ... 

to  the  north  of  Indo-Seythia  ...  ... 

or  Takshasila.  An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

not  unlike  the  ancient  Niuus,  according  to  Philostratus  ... 

was  divided  into  narrow  streets  with  great  regularity 


17 

10 

9 

8 

9 

»&. 

ib. 

ib. 

10 

111 

112 

114 

115 
. ib. 

ib. 

135 

136 
7 

147 

ib. 
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fTaxila  visited  by  Fa  Hian 

114 

. Description  of  the  ruins  of  — 

123 
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